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FOSEWOBD 

Mt  Am/oSetU  World  appeared  nine  yean  ago.  The  geneioaa 
welcome  given  to  it  neceasitates  new  plates ;  and  I  haTe  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  rewrite  the  book. 

In  the  nine  jearsi  mj  own  interest  has  shifted  from  political 
history  to  indnstrial  history.  This  change*  I  believe,  has  been 
general;  and  I  trust  that  teachers  will  approve  the  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  booL  Less  space  is  given  to  ''constitu* 
tions/'  and  more  to  indnstrial  and  economic  development  and 
to  home  life.  Many  generalizations,  too,  are  omitted,  to  make 
room  for  more  narrative ;  and  the  publication  of  Dr.  Davis' 
MeadingB^  makes  it  advisable  to  omit  most  of  the  illustrative 
extracts  "  of  the  old  volume^  except  where  they  can  be  easily  ' 
woven  into  the  story. 

The  IUading9  is  accountable  for  another  modification  here. 
That  volume  presents  much  of  the  story  of  the  ancient  peoples, 
as  they  themselves  told  it,  in  so  simple  aod  charming  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  best  possible  collateral  reading.  Every  high 
school  pupil,  I  feel,  should  own  the  book,  or  at  least  have  easy 
access  to  copies  on  reference  shelves.*  Other  library  reference 
in  this  book  has  been  reduced,  accordingly,  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  Ancient  World  I  ventured  to  present  views  of  the 
**  Myeeuaeans and  Achaeans,"  which  at  that  time  were  per- 
}iaps  somewhat  radical  for  an  elementary  text.  iSub.stMjuent 
discoveries,  Iiowever,  have  fully  confiruied  them,  and  have  also 
opened  up  a  new  and  intensely  interesting  chapter  of  an  earlier 
Aegean  world,  besides  adding  much  to  our  knt)wledge  in  other 
fields  of  ancient  history.  These  new  results  I  am  glad  to  have 
a  chance  to  incorporate  here. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  textbook  of  this  sort  should  give  room  to 


1  William  Stearns  Dsivis,  Readinga  in  Ancient  History,  Tmo  volumes: 
"Gn6Mwdtitolut,**aiMl'*BQiTOUMlt]ioW«at."  BMhtlXM.  AUynand 
Baooh. 

3  Thlj;  view,  together  with  th«  pbui  of  libimry  work  lor  llill  volume,  li  «X( 
plainod  OKin  fuUj  on  p^s^  9. 
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FOREWORD 


any  incident  which  the  student  cannot  articulate  with  the  life 
•  ot  to-daj — or  tchirh  ?^  not  essential  to  understanding  the  evolu- 
tion of  important  oondUion8  which  oem  be  so  articniated.  This 
principle  has  not  been  adhered  to  so  rigidly  as  to  forbid  inclu- 
sion of  stories  of  universal  human  interest^  independent  of 
time;  but  it  has  led  to  the  omission  of  many  names  and  events 
commonly  found  in  such  a  textbook,  and  it  also  explains  the 
▼arious  references  to  present4ay  conditions.  For  allied  rea^ 
sons,  too,  I  have  retained  the  emphasis  of  the  former  volume 
npon  the  Hellenistic  world  and  the  Roman  impt  rial  world — 
on  which  our  modem  life  is  so  directly  based — at  some  cost 
to  the  legendary  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  change  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. My  lirst  book  in  this  field  —  the  Ancient  Historf/f 
of  twelve  years  n<;o  —  was  designed  avowedly  buth  for  high 
schools  and  for  **  more  advanced "  students.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  lingered  in  the  jineient  Worlds  the  successor  of 
that  first  volume.  But  in  writing  the  present  book  1  have 
kept  steadily  in  mind  the  first-y(^ar  high-school  pu}>il. 

Sevpral  new  maps  have  hevn  added;  and  the  numerous  old 
ones  have  been  made  more  servieeable  for  teaching,  and  have 
been  carefully  a<lapted  to  the  new  text.  Tlie  maps  for  **gen- 
ei*al  reference/*  however,  still  contain  a  few  names  not  used  ia 
the  text»  to  assist  the  student  in  liis  ontside  reading.  Througli 
the  generosity  of  the  publishers,  the  book  has  been  enriched 
with  many  new  illustrations,  which,  in  numerous  cases,  give 
emphasis  to  industrial  and  social  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  catalogue  here  all  the  friends  who  have 
contributed  to  making  this  volume  better  than  the  author 
alone  could  have  made  it  But  I  most  at  least  take  space  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  William  Steams  Davis. 
Dr.  Davis  has  read  the  complete  book  in  proof  sheets.  To  his 
scholarship  I  owe  the  avoidance  of  various  errors,  and  to  his 
fine  dramatic  sense  the  inclusion  of  some  striking  incidents. 

9 

WILLIS  MASON  WEST. 

WnfDAoo  Yakm^ 
May,  1913. 
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THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 


—  » 

INTRODUCTION 

r 

THE  PABT  OF  MAN'S  LIFE  TO  STUDY 

Through  the  age*  one  inereaetng  purpote  rune. 
And  the  libon^JUt  pfmen  we  toi^ned  ^nUh  the  proeeu  ef  the  tune, 

«— Tkvvnos. 

1.  The  first  men  had  uo  history.  They  lived  a  savage  life, 
more  backward  and  helpless  thaa  the  lowest  savages  in  the 
world  tcHlay.  They  had  not  even  fire,  or  knife,  or  bow  and 
arrow.  In  thoughts  and  acts  they  were  brutelike;  and  in 
btaln  power  they  were  only  a  little  above  the  beasts  about 
them.  Their  chief  desires  were  to  satisfy  hunger,  to  keep 
warm,  and  to  outwit  more  powerful  animals.  Through  thou* 
sands  on  thousands  of  years,  man  has  been  lifting  himself  from 
this  earliest  savagery  to  our  many-sided  civilization. 

CWKraffew  !■  the  €ppoiite  of  aavagpiy.  To  miM  fsgnlar  food  cropi^ 
IflstMd  of  dependliif  upon  himtliig  and  fltliiag  or  npon  imta  aad  wild 
rice,  was  a  giott  ttep  toward  civlUsatloii.  To  loam  to  nae  oar  and  sail, 

to  work  mines,  to  build  roads  and  canalSt  to  exchange  the  products  <rf 
one  ragiOQ  for  those  of  another,  to  invent  tools  and  machinery  — tha  apia- 
ning  wheel,  the  thraahing  machine,  the  locomotive^  tha  dynatno^all 
these  things  were  steps.  But  dviUsation  includes  moca  thaa  thaaa 
material  gains :  it  includes  all  improvements  that  make  men  better  and 
happier.  It  has  to  do  with  mental  growth,  with  art^  literature,  man- 
ners, morals,  home  life,  religion,  laws,  education.  The  civilization  of  a 
people  is  the  8um  of  its  advancaa  in  ail  these  Unas,  material,  intaUactnal, 
and  moral. 
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The  first  steps  upward  were  probably  the  slowest  and  most 
stumbling.  We  know  little  about  them.  No  people  leaves 
written  records  until  it  has  advanced  a  long  way  from  primi- 
tive savagery.  And  so  we  cannot  tell  just  how  men  came  to 
invent  the  bow,  or  how  they  came  to  use  stone  heads  for  their 
arrows,  and  stone  knives,  and  stone  axes ;  or  how  they  found 
a  way  to  make  fire,  and  to  bake  clay  pots  in  which  to  cook 
food ;  or  how  they  tamed  the  dog  and  cow ;  or  how  they 
learned  to  live  together  in  families  and  tribes.    These  precious 


Kkindker,  bt  Cavb-Dwellkr8  (Old  Stonb  Aor). 

On  slate,  in  France.  On  horn,  in  Switzerland. 

(For  some  thonsands  of  years,  the  reindeer  has  been  extinct  in  these  countries. 
Compare  these  drawin;^  with  modern  pictures  for  accuracy  of  detail ;  and  note 
the  remarkable  spirit  and  action  depicted  by  the  prehistoric  artists.) 


beginnings  were  doubtless  found  and  lost  and  found  again 
many  times  in  different  regions;  but  before  history  begins 
anywhere,  they  had  become  the  common  property  of  many 
races. 

However,  though  we  shall  never  know  the  full  story  of  these 
gains,  we  do  know  something  of  the  order  in  which  they  came 
about.  Embedded  in  the  soil,  sometimes  many  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  there  are  found  relics  of  early  man,  —  tools, 
weapons,  drawings  on  ivory  tusks,  and  the  bones  of  animals 
which  he  ate  or  by  which  he  was  eaten.^    Sometimes  such  re- 

*  Some  of  these  companions  of  early  man  are  now  wholly  extinct,  lilce  the 
huge  mammoth,  the  fierce  cave-bear,  and  the  terrible  saber-toothed  tiger. 
Geologists,  however,  find  skeletons  of  these  animals,  correspondhig  closely 
with  the  drawings  of  prehistoric  artiste. 
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mains  are  found  in  caves,  where  primitive  man  made  his  home; 
sometimes,  in  refuse  heaps  where  he  cast  the  remnants  from 
his  food;  sometimes  in  the  gravel  of  old  river  beds  where  he 
fished.  As  a  rule  in  such  deix)sits,  the  lowest  layers  of  soil 
contain  the  rudest  sort  of  tools,  while  higher  layers  contain 
similar  remains  some- 
what less  primitive. 
By  the  study  of  many 
thousands  of  these  de- 
posits, scholars  have 
learned  how  one  tool  de- 
veloped out  of  another 
simpler  one,  and  have 
been  able  to  trace  many 
of  the  steps  by  which 
man  rose  from  savagery. 
This  study,  then,  gives 
us  a  series  of  pictures 
of  the  life  of  primitive 
man ;  but  we  cannot  get 
a  continuous  story  from 
it.  It  is  quite  apart 
from  history.  All  this 
early  time,  until  man 
begins  to  leave  written 
records  of  his  life,  is 
called  prehistoric, 

2.  Prehistoric  time  is  conveniently  divided  into  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  the  New  Stone  Age,  and  the  Bronze  Age,  according 
to  the  material  from  which  tools  were  made.  In  the  first 
period,  arrow  heads  and  knives  were  pieces  of  flint  merely 
chipped  roughly  to  give  them  a  sort  of  edge.  The  New  Stone 
Age  begins  when  men  learned  to  give  these  stone  weapons  a 
truer  edge  and  more  polished  form  by  grinding  them  with 
other  stones.  The  men  of  this  age  possessed  flocks  and  herds. 
They  knew  how  to  till  the  soil^  to  spin  and  weave,  to  make 


Prehistoric  Stone  Dacmrrs  from 
Scandinavia. 
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pottery  and  decorate  it,  and  in  some  places,  before  the  close  of 
the  long  period,  to  build  cities  witli  immense  palaces  and 
temples  of  stone  or  sun-baked  brick.  Commonly  they  buried 
their  dead  with  food  and  tools  in  the  grave.  This  indicates 
that  they  had  come  to  belieFe  in  a  future  life^  somewhat  like 
the  one  on  eartii. 

At  last,  perhaps  by  a  Inoky  aoddent,  some  Stone  Age  man 
found  that  fire  would  separate  copper  from  the  ore*  Now 


men  about  them,  and  also  added  to  their  own  physical  comfort. 
The  use  of  bronze  seems  to  have  developed  independently 
in  various  centers ;  and  by  war  and  trade,  it  spread  over  wide 
regions. 

Finally,  men  learned  to  smelt  and  use  iron.  This  markptl  a 
still  gre«ater  advanro,  —  the  most  important  gain  after  the  dis- 
covery of  tire.  By  the  opening  ot  the  Iron  A(fe,  or  soon  after- 
ward, man  has  usually  invented  or  adopted  an  alphabet,  and 
his  history  proper  has  begun.  Sometimes,  as  with  the  peoples 
we  shall  study  firsts  history  begins  long  before  the  close  of  the 
Bronze  Age. 


1  and  2,  Old  Stone  Age;  3,  NeW 
Stxrne;  tf,  Bioaze  Age. 


Series  of  Axes: 


better  tools  were  possible,  and  a 
more  rapid  advance  began.  But 
copper  tools  were  still  clumsy  and 

quickly  lost  their  edge.  Soon 
men  learned  to  mix  a  little  tin 
with  the  copper  hi  the  fire.  This 
formed  a  metal  we  call  bronze. 
1  bronze  is  easily  worked,  and 
after  cooling,  it  is  much  harder 
than  either  of  its  parts  alone. 
The  men  of  the  Bronze  Age 
equipped  themselves  with  tools 
and  weapons  of  keener  and  more 
lasting  edge,  and  more  convenient 
form,  than  ever  before.  With 
these,  they  easily  conquered  the 
more  poorly  armed  Stone  Age 
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Men  have  adyanced  at  different  rates  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
When  Columbus  discoyered  America,  all  the  natives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  in  some  part  of  the  Stone  Age,  —  as  are  still  some 
remote  tribes  in  our  Philippines  and  in  parts  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia.  But  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  the  peo> 
pies  we  are  first  to  study  had  risen  out  of  this  stage  at  least  7000  years 
ago.  Even  among  the  same  people,  the  different  ''ages"  overlapped. 
Nobles  and  leaders  used  bronze  weapona,  while  the  poorer  cUaaea  had 
still  only  their  stone  implements. 


3.  Onrlnlwiitanoe  from  Prdilstorle  Han. — We  are  in  podtion 
now  to  appreciate  dimly  how  the  earliest  dvUizatUm  rested 


SoMK  SxAasa  la  Fike-maiung.  —  Frum  Tylor. 


upon  the  unrecorded  tirivings  of  2)rimiHve  man  through  un- 
counted thousands  of  years.   Five  prehistoric  contributions 

are  so  supremely  important  as  to  deserve  special  meiitiou. 

a.  The  use  of  Jire  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  that  first  set 
man  distinctly  above  other  animals.  Without  tire,  he  was 
limited  to  raw  food  and  to  stoiio  implements.  Tlie  Start/  o  f  Ah  * 
pictures  a  youth  of  the  Stone  Age  discovering  the  use  of 
fire  from  a  burning  natural  gas  (presumably  set  aflame  by 
lightning).  Other  scholars  have  guessed  that  the  lirst  source 
of  fire  was  Toloanio  lava^  or  a  tree  trunk  ablaze  from  lightning. 
Certainly,  at  some  early  period  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  man  had 
conquered  that  dread  of  flame  which  all  wild  animals  show  and 
had  come  to  know  fire  as  his  truest  friend.  Charred  fragments 

i  This  little  book  by  Stanley  Waterloo  Is  an  admirable  attempt  to  portray 
some  of  the  steps  in  early  human  prof^ress  in  the  form  of  a  stoiy.  It  will  be 
enjoyed  by  any  high  school  boy  or  girl. 
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of  bone  and  wood  are  common  among  the  earliest  human  de- 
posits. One  of  the  oldest  tools  in  the  world  is  the  "  tire-borer," 
a  hard  stick  of  wood  with  which  man  started  a  fu  e  by  boring 
into  a  more  inflammable  wood.  The  methods  of  making  tire 
which  ace  pictured  on  the  preceding  page  were  all  invented  by 
prehistorio  man;  and  the  stick  and  bow-string  was  the  best 
way  known  to  any  of  the  great  historic  nations  that  we  shall 
study  in  this  book. 

b.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  familiar  to  us  in  the  barn- 
yard or  on  the  farm  lia<i  l>een  t^^med  into  useful  friends  by  pre- 
historic man.  The  Asiatic  lands  where  civilization  began  wore 
their  native  homes.  This,  no  duubt,  is  one  gvent  reason  why 
civilization  began  in  those  lands, — just  as  the  almost  total 
lack  of  animals  fit  for  domestic  life  is  a  reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  remained  backward  until  discovered  by  the 
Old  Worid. 

0.  Wheat,  badey,  rkt,  and  nearly  all  our  important  food 
gnuns  and  garden  vegetables  were  tamed  also  by  the  prehis- 
toric man  of  Asia.   Oat  of  the  myriads  of  wild  plants,  all  our 

marvelous  progress  in  science  has  failed  to  reveal  even  one 
other  in  the  Old  World  so  useful  to  man  as  those  w  hich  pre- 
historic man  selected  for  cultivation.  Their  only  rivals  are 
the  potato  and  maize  (Indian  corn),  which  the  New  World 
aborigines^  in  the  stage  of  savagery,  selected  for  cultivation. 

d.  Language  is  one  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  our  inheri- 
tance from  the  ages.  It  is  not  merely  the  means  by  which  we 
exchange  ideas  with  one  another:  it  is  also  the  means  by 
which  we  do  our  thinking.  No  high  order  of  thought  is  pos- 
sible without  words.  Some  very  primitive  savages  to-day  have 
only  a  few  words.  They  can  count  only  by  fingers  and  toes  or 
by  bundles  of  sticks,  and  they  couiiiiunicate  waih  one  another 
somewhat  as  the  higher  animals  do.  In  the  dark  they  can 
hardly  talk  at  all.  The  ihst  word-making  is  slow  work  \  but 
through  the  long  prehistoric  ages,  among  the  more  progressive 
peoples^  there  were  developed  from  rude  beginnings  several 
rich  and  copious  languages. 
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e.  The  invention  of  writing  multiplied  the  yalue  of  language. 
Not  only  is  it  an  artificiid  memory  " ;  it  also  enables  ns  to 
speak  to  those  who  are  far  away,  and  even  to  those  who  are 
not  yet  born.   Many  early  peoples  used  a  pietnfv  writing  such 

as  is  comraon  still  among  North  Americaa  iudians.  In  this 
kind  of  writing,  a  picture  represents  either  an  object  or  some 
idea  connected  with  that  object.  A  drawing  of  an  animal  with 
wings  may  stand  for  a  bird  or  for  fyii^g ;  or  a  character  like 
this  0  stands  for  either  the  i\un  or  for  light.  At  first  such 
pictures  are  true  drawings :  later  they  are  simplified  into  forms 
agreed  upan»  Thus  in  ancient  Chinese,  man  was  represented 
by  f{f  and  in  modem  Chinese  by 

Vastly  important  is  the  advance  to  a  re^vs  titage  of  writing. 
Here  a  symbol  has  oome  to  haye  a  aound  value  wholly  apart 
ttom  the  original  object^  as  if  the  symbol  0  aboye  were  used 
for  the  second  syllable  in  de%Ae.  So  in  early  Egyptian  writ- 
ing, the  symbol  for  mouth/'  was  pronounced  HL  There- 
fore it  was  used  as  the  last  syllable  in  writing  the  word  khopirA^ 
which  meant  "  to  be,"  while  symbols  of  other  objects  iu  like 
manner  stood  for  the  other  syllables. 

This  representation  of  syllables  by  pictures  of  objects  is  the 
first  stage  in  sound  W'itiriQ,  as  distinguished  from  picture  writ- 
ing pro})or.  Finally,  some  of  these  characters  are  used  to 
represent  not  whole  syllables,  but  single  sounds.  One  of 
Kipling's  Just  So  stories  illustrates  how  such  a  change  might 
come  about  Then,  if  these  characters  are  kept  and  all  others 
dropped,  we  have  a  true  d^i^kabeL  Picture  writing,  such  as 
that  of  the  Chinese,  requires  many  thousand  symbols.  Seyeral 
hundred  characters  are  necessary  for  eyen  simple  syllabic  writ- 
ing. But  a  score  or  so  of  letters  are  enough  for  an  alpha- 
bet. Seyeral  primitiye  peoples  deyeloped  their  writing  to  the 
syllabic  stage ;  and  about  1000  b.c,  in  various  districts  about 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  alphabetic  writing  appeared. 

4.  The  Field  of  History.  —  History  is  the  story  of  the  re- 
corded iife  of  man.  But  even  when  we  leave  out  prehistoric 
ages,  there  is  still  too  much  human  life  for  us  to  study  properly. 
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We  cannot  deal  with  all  historic  peoples.  We  mnst  narrow 
the  field.  We  care  most  to  know  of  those  peoples  whose  life 
has  borne  froit  for  our  own  life.  Wb  tftoU  itudy  (hot  part  of 
Ifte  r0oofde(i|>(U(  loAidi  eoeploA'M  aiir  present 

Thus  we  bound  our  study  in  space  as  well  as  in  time.  We 
omit,  for  instance,  tlie  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Chinese  and 
Hindoos,  because  they  have  not  much,  affected  our  progress. 


Ths  Field  of  Ancient  History,  to  800  aj>. 


Until  after  Columbus,  our  interest  centers  in  Europe.  And 
when  we  look  for  the  early  peoples  who  shaped  European  life, 
we  see  three  preeminent, — the  Greeks,  the  EonianSf  and  the 
Teutons. 

Ancient  History  deals  especially  with  these  three  peoples, 
from  their  earliest  records  until  their  separate  stories  heoome 
merged  in  one.  By  800  a.d.  this  merging  has  taken  place. 
Then  aneieni  history  may  be  said  to  cease  and  modem  historjf 
to  begin.   This  book  will  deal  only  with  ancient  history. 
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Of  these  three  ohief  peoples  of  ancient  Europe  the  Greeks 
were  the  first  to  rise  to  oivilized  life.  But  the  dvilization  of 
the  Oreeks  was  not  wholly  their  own.  It  was  partly  shaped 
by  oertain  older  ctTillzations  outside  Europe,  near  the  eastern 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean.   The  history  of  these  Oriental 

peoples  covered  thousands  of  years;  but  we  shall  view  only 
fragments  of  it,  and  we  do  that  merely  by  way  of  introductiou 
to  Greek  history.  Oriental  history  is  a  sort  of  dim  anteroom 
through  which  we  pass  to  European  history. 

On*  of  tli9  Orieatal  peoples,  the  BiAmm,  bsi  boon  a  mighty  iofluenoe 
la  oar  highoft  life*  They  are  not  here  ooimted  a  fouith  among  the  great 
historic  xaOee,  becanae,  after  all,  their  influence  gsuo  to  as  largely  through 
Oceeee  and  Rome.  They  will,  however,  recelye  psxticalar  atteatioa 
aaumg  the  Oriental  peoples. 

7%e  field  of  ancient  history ,  then,  is  small^  compared  with 
the  world  of  our  day.  It  was  limited,  of  course,  to  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  and  oorered  only  a  small  part  of  that.  At  its 
greatest  extent,  it  reached  north  only  through  Central  Europe, 
east  through  less  than  a  third  of  Asia^  and  south  through  only 
a  small  part  of  Northern  Africa.  Over  even  this  territory  it  * 
spread  very  slowly,  from  much  more  limited  areas.  For  the 
&rst  four  thousand  years,  it  did  not  reach  Europe  at  all. 


Vo  Farther  ^^^■g  Is  soggmHed,  at  this  stago,  tn  oonneotlon  with  the 
dasB  woik  on  the  prooeding  topics.  Bat  stadents  who  wish  to  read 
loitlier  for  their  own  pleasure  will  find  treatments  which  they  will  enjoy 

and  understand  in  any  o!  the  following  books :  Mason,  WomaiCs  8har€ 
in  Primitive  CuUure;  Keary»  Dawn  of  ITistory ;  Starr,  Some  First 
St^ps  {71  Human  Progress;  July,  Man  before  Metal$ ;  Oloddf  Story 
the  Alphabet;  Clodd,  JStory  of  Primitive  Man* 

General  Suooxstions  for  Librabt  Work  in  Ancient  Histost 

The  appearance  of  William  Stearns  Davig'  Readinga  in  Awlent  HiS' 
tory  puts  the  matter  of  high  school  work  in  the  library  on  a  new  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  author  of  the  present  textbook  will  cnnfine  his  special 
suggestions  lor  Ubnuy  work  iu  Greek  history  (up  to  the  period  of  Alex« 
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ander)  to  the  Eeadings  and  to  one  other  single-volume  work,  —  J.  B. 
Bury's  History  of  Greece^  —  with  occasional  alternatives  suggested  for  the 
latter.  While  it  \&  desirable  that  every  student  i^hould  posst-Hs  a  copy  of 
the  BeadingSf  in  caaes  where  that  is  imposuble,  from  five  to  twenty  copies 
of  these  two  works  (aocoiding  to  the  also  of  dmses)  will  equip  the  eeliool 
Ubniy  fililj  weD  for  the  work. 

Id  like  maimer,  for  Rome  (to  the  Empire),  the  S€adin(f§  and  either 
Pelham^  Outtinu  of  Soman  HUitory  or  How  and  Lelgh*8  JSRiloiv  afford 
■atlsfaetoty  material.  For  Oriental  hbtoiy,  there  ia  no  one  aatlBtaetoiy 
Tolmne  to  go  with  the  BtMngs  ;  bat  lihntiy  work  la  leas  important  for 
that  period.  Unfortunately,  single  volumes  of  the  right  sort  are  iF»*w^T»g 
also  for  the  importuit  periods  of  later  Greek  history  and  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  So  far  as  p<iHRible,  however,  the  supgestions  for  reading  on  those 
periods,  tnn,  follow  this  sauie  j)iinciple.  The  select  biblio|:^phy  in  the 
appendix  names  a  few  more  uf  the  most  desirable  volumes  for  high  school 
Htudente. 
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2\oa  va$t  and  trunkUaa  legt  oftiaM 
Stand  in  the  deMre.  Xear  (j^em,  on  the  $andf 
Maitf'Wnkf  a  ehaitered  vtaage  tin. 

Atui  nn  !hp  peih^stnl,  thrsc  icords  appear: 
My  naiui'  is  0£ymandias,  kiufj  (tf  kings 
Look  OH  my  works,  Ye  Mighty ^  and  despair!'^ 
Nothing  betide  remains.  Bound  the  decay 
Cfthat  eolomol  wreekt  houndtess  and  barei 
The  tone  and  teva  eande  ttr^ehfar  oiooy. — Shbllbt. 

 » 

CHAPTER  I 

A  PR£LIMI]fA&Y  SURVEY 

5  The  Reditcorery  of  Early  History.  —  Until  about  a  century 
atjo  very  little  was  known  about  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Ea&t.  There  were  only  the  brief  statements  of  Hebrew  writers 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  some  stories  preserved  by  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Nile  valley  there  had  been  found  a  few  an- 
cient inscriptions,  carved  upon  stone  in  unknown  characters^ 
but  no  one  could  read  them. 

But,  aboat  1800  a.d.,  some  soldiers  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt, 
while  laying  foandatioiis  for  a  fort  at  the  Bosetta  mouth  of 
the  Nile  (map^  page  16),  found  a  curious  slab  of  black  rock. 
This  Bosetta  Stone"  bore  three  inscriptions:  one  of  these 
was  in  Greek;  one,  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphs  of  the  pyramids 
(I  22);  and  tiie  third,  in  a  later  Egyptian  writing,  which  had 
likewise  been  forgotten.  A  French  scholar,  Champollion, 
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guessed  shrewdly  that  the  three  inscriptions  all  told  the  same 
story  and  used  many  of  the  same  words ;  and  in  1822  he  proved 
this  to  be  true.  Then,  by  means  of  the  Greek,  he  found  the 
meaning  of  the  other  characters,  and  so  learned  to  read  the  long- 


POanOH  OF  RotBTTA  Stone,  containiug  the  hieroglyplit  flztt  decipheied. 

From  Brman's  Li/«  in  AncUnt  Egypt, 

forgotten  language  of  old  Eg\-pt.  Soon  afterward  a  like  task 
Avas  aeromplislied  for  the  old  Assyrian  language  (§  75,  note). 

At  first  there  was  little  to  read;  but  a  new  interest  had 
been  aroused,  and,  about  1850,  scholars  began  extensive  ex- 
plorations in  the  East   Sites  of  forgotten  cites,  buried  beneath 

Past  or  trb  Abovb  Ikscriftion,  on  a  larger  scale. 

desert  sands,  were  rediscovered.  ^lanv  of  them  contained  great 
libraries  on  papyrus,^  or  on  stone  and  brick.  A  part  of  these 
have  been  translated ;  and  since  1880  the  results  have  begun 
to  appear  in  our  books.  The  explorations  are  still  going  on; 
and  very  recent  years  have  been  the  most  fruitful  of  all  in  dis- 
coveries. 


1  Thf  papyrus  was  a  r«'t'<l  which  j;rew  abiin<lantly  in  the  Nih*  and  the 
Euphrates  rivers.  From  slices  ol  its  stem  a  kind  of  "  paper  was  prepared 
by  laying  them  together  cfOSBWise  and  pressing  them  Into  a  smooth  sheet, 
Oar  word  **  yaper  "  comes  from  **  papyrns." 
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6.  The  Two  Centers.  —  The  &nt  homes  of  civilization  were 
Egypt  and  Chaldea,  —  the  lower  vallej's  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.  In  the  Euphrates  valley  the  wild  wheat  and  bar- 
ley afforded  abandant  food,  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
man.  The  Nile  valley  had  the  maryelous  date  palm  and  var 
rious  grains.  In  each  of  these  lands  there  grew  up  a  dense 
population,  and  so  part  of  the  people  were  able  to  give  atten- 
tion  to  other  matters  than  getting  food  from  day  to  day. 

In  a  straight  line,  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  some  eight  hun- 
dred miles  apart,  i'lactically,  the  distance  was  greater.  The 
only  route  fit  for  travel  ran  along  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  — 
north  from  Egypt,  between  the  mountain  ramies  of  western 
Syria,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  down 
the  course  of  that  river. 

Except  upon  this  Syrian  side,  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  shut 
off  from  other  desirable  countries.  In  Asia,  civilizations  rose 
at  an  early  date  in  .China  and  in  India  (§4);  but  they  were 
separated  from  Chaldea  by  vast  deserts  and  lofty  mountains. 
In  Africa^  until  Boman  days,  there  was  no  great  civilization  ex- 
cept the  Egyptian,  unless  we  count  the  Abyssinian  on  the 
south  (map  on  page  16).  The  Abyssioians  were  brave  and 
warlike,  and  they  seem  to  have  drawn  some  culture  from 
Egypt.  But  a  desert  extended  lietween  Abyssinia  and  Egypt, 
a  twelve-day  march;  and  iutercourse  by  the  river  was  cut  off 
by  long  series  of  cataracts  and  rocky  gorges.  It  was  liard  for 
trade  caravans  to  travel  from  one  country  to  the  other,  and  ex- 
tremely hard  for  armies  to  do  so.  To  the  west  of  K^ypt  lay 
the  iSabara,  stretching  across  the  continent,  —  an  immense,  in- 
ho<^pitrible  tract.  On  the  north  and  east  lay  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea;  and  these  broad  moats  were  bridged  only  at 
one  point  by  the  isthmus. 

7.  Sytia  a  Tliird  Center.' — Thus,  with  sides  and  rear  pro- 
tected, Egypt  faoed  Asia  across  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

1  Thf-  tprm  "  Syria  **  Is  used  with  a  varying  meaning.  In  a  narrow  sense, 
a*  in  1  his  passage,  it  me?aus  only  the  coast  re^!<in.  In  a  broader  it  appliM 
to  ull  Llie  country  Itetweeu  tiie  Mediterraueau  aud  tlie  Euplirate^. 
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Here,  too,  the  region  bordering  Egypt  was  largely  desort;  but 
farther  north,  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  lay  a  strip  of 
habitable  land.  This  Sy riaa  legion  became  the  trade  exchange 
and  battle^H^onnd  of  the  two  great  states^  and  drew  civilization 
from  theoL 

Syria  was  itself  a  nursery  of  warlike  peoples.  Here  dwelt 
the  Phoenicians,  Philistines^  Canaanites^  Hebrews,  and  Hit- 
tites,  whom  we  hear  of  in  the  Bible.   TTsually  all  these  peoples 

were  tributary  ^  to  Egypt  or  Chaldea;  and  from  those  countries 
they  drew  their  civilization.  Despite  Syi  ia's  perilous  position 
on  the  road  from  Africa  to  Asia,  its  inhabitants  might  have 
kept  their  independence,  if  they  could  have  united  against 
their  common  foes.  But  rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  broke 
the  country  up  into  five  or  six  districts,  all  small,  and  each 
hostile  to  the  others.  At  times,  however,  when  both  the  great 
powers  were  weak,  there  did  arise  independent  Syrian  king- 
doms, like  that  of  the  Jews  under  David. 

^  A  tributary  country  is  one  which  is  subject  to  some  (<f  ht^r  country,  with- 
out bt'inf?  ah<5olotely  joined  to  it.  The  "  tributury  "  pays  '  tribuU'  "  nm]  pmc- 
ognizes  the  authority  oi  the  superior  countrji  bat  fur  most  purpoikts  it  keeps 
its  own  goTernment. 
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B6TPT 

GEOGRAPHY 

Egypt  as  a  yf  oqraphical  expression  is  f^fo  things  —  the  Deseri  and  the 
Nile.   As  a  habitable  coufUry^  it  is  oiUy  one  thing  ^the  Mfe. 

8.  The  Land. — Ancient  Egypt,  by  the  map,  included  about  • 
as  much  land  as  Coloiado  or  Italy ;  but  seven  eighths  of  it  was 
only  a  sandy  border  to  the  real  Egypt  The  real  Egypt  is  the 
Talley  and  delta  of  the  Nile  —  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea. 
It  is  smaller  than  iMaryland,  and  falls  into  two  natural  parts. 

Upper  Egypt  is  the  valley  proper.  It  is  a  strip  of  rich  soil 
about  SIX  hundred  miles  long  and  usually  about  teu  miles  wide 
—  a  slim  oa'^is  between  parallel  ranges  of  desolate  hills  (map, 
page  16).  For  the  remaining  hundred  miles,  the  valley  broadens 
suddenly  into  the  delta.  This  Lower  Egypt  is  a  squat  triangle, 
resting  on  a  two-hundied-mile  base  of  curring  coast  where 
niarshy  lakes  meet  the  sea. 

9.  The  Nile. — The  ranges  of  hills  that  bound  the  "Talley  " 
were  originally  the  banks  of  a  mightier  Kile,  which,  in  early 
ages,  cut  out  a  gorge  from  the  solid  limestone  for  the  future 

valley.'^  The  "delta''  has  been  built  up  out  of  the  mud 
which  the  stream  has  carried  out  and  deposited  on  the  old  sea 
bottom. 

And  what  the  river  lias  made,  it  sustains.  This  was  what 
the  Greeks  meant  when  they  called  Egypt  "the  gift  of  the 
Nile."  Rain  rarely  falls  in  the  valley;  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  eight  cloudless  months  before  ilie  annual  overtltiw,  there 
is  a  brief  period  when  the  land  seems  gaspiug  for  moisture,  ^ — 
<<only  half  aUve,  waiting  the  new  Kile."   The  rirer  begins  to 
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rise  in  Julj^  swollen  by  tropical  rains  at  its  upper  course  in 
distant  Abyssinia;  and  it  does  not  fuUy  recede  into  its  regular 
channel  until  November.  During  the  days  while  the  flood  is 
at  its  height,  Egypt  is  a  sheet  of  turbid  water,  spreading  be- 
tween two  lines  of 
rock  and  sand. 
The  waters  are 
dotted  with  towns 
aiid  villages,  and 
marked  off  into 
compartments  by 
raised  roads,  run- 
ning from  town  to 
town;  while  from 
a  sandy  plateau, 
at  a  distance^  the 
pyramids  look 
down  upon  the 
scene,  as  they  have 
done  each  season 
for  live  thousand 
years.  As  the 
water  retires,  the 
rich  loam  dressinjj, 
brought  down  from 
the  hills  of  Ethir 
opia,  is  left  spread 
over  the  fields,  re- 
newing their  won- 
derful fertility 
from  year  to  year; 
while  the  long  soaking  supplies  moisture  to  the  soil  for  the 
dry  months  to  oome. 

10.  The  InhabiUnts.  —  The  oldest  records  yet  found  in 
Egypt  reach  baek  to  about  5000  b.c.  At  that  time  the  use 
of  bronze  was  already  well  advanced,   liemams  in  the  soil 
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show  that  there  had  been  earlier  dwellers  using  rude  stone 
implements  and  practising  savage  customs.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  years  it  took  for  this  savagery  to  develop  into  the 
culture  of  5000  b.c.  we  do  not  know. 

Culture  is  almost  a  synonym  for  civilization;  but  it  is  also  used  in  a  some- 
what broader  sense,  to  include  the  stages  of  savagery  and  barbarism  thaf 
precede  true  civilization.   It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  invention  of  pot- 
tery as  the  point  at  which  savagery  passes  into  barbarism,  and  the  inveo 
tion  of  the  alphabet  as  the  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 


Photograph  of  a  Modern  Eoyptian  Woman  arrriNo  by  a  Sculptured 
Head  of  an  Ancient  Kino.  — From  Maspero's  Daicn  of  Civilization. 
Notice  the  likeness  of  feature.  The  skulls  of  the  modern  peasautj}  aud  of 
ihe  aocient  nobles  are  remarkably  alike  iu  form. 

Probably  the  cheap  food  of  the  valley  attracted  tribes  from 
all  the  neighboring  regions  at  an  early  date.  The  struggles  of 
these  peoples,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  strongest  of  them, 
at  length  produced  the  vigorous  Egyptian  race  of  history. 
That  race  contained  the  blood  of  Abyssinian,  Berber,^  Negro, 


1  The  Berbers  are  the  short  dark  race  of  North  Africa  from  whom  the 
Moors  are  descended. 
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and  Arabian,  and  possibly  of  other  peoples;  but  before  the  be- 
ginning of  history  these  had  all  been  welded  into  one  type 
which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

11.  Growth  of  a  Kingdom.  —  The  first  inhabitants  lived  by 
fishing  along  the  streams  and  hunting  fowl  in  the  marshes 
When  they  began  to  take  advantage  of  their  rare  opportunity 
for  agriculture,  new  problems  arose.  Before  that  time,  each 
tribe  or  village  could  be  a  law  to  itself.  But  now  it  became 
necessary  for  whole  districts  to  combine  in  order  to  drain 
marshes,  to  create  systems  of  ditches  for  the  distribution  of 


Boatmen  fighting  on  the  Nile.  —  Egyptian  relief     from  Maspero. 


the  water,  and  to  construct  vast  reservoirs  for  the  surplus. 
Thus  the  Nile,  which  had  made  the  land,  played  a  part  in 
making  Egypt  into  one  state.'  To  control  the  yearly  overflow 
was  the  first  common  interest  of  all  the  people.  At  first,  no 
doubt  through  wasteful  centuries,  separate  villages  strove  only 
to  get  each  its  needful  share  of  water,  without  attention  to  the 
needs  of  others.  The  engravings  on  early  monuments  show 
the  people  of  neighboring  villages  waging  bloody  wars  along 
the  dikes,  or  in  rude  boats  on  the  canals,  before  they  learned 
the  costly  lesson  of  cooperation.    But  such  hostile  action, 

^  A  relief  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  which  the  figures  are  only  partly  cut 
away  from  the  solid  rock. 

2  The  word  "  state  "  is  commonly  used  in  history  not  in  the  sense  in  whicii 
call  Massachusetts  a  state,  but  rather  in  that  sense  iu  which  we  call  Eng- 
land or  the  whole  United  States  a  state.    That  is,  the  word  means  a  people^ 
living  in  some  definite  place,  with  a  government  of  its  own. 
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oattiiig  the  dams  and  destroying  the  reserroirs  year  by  yeai^ 
was  nunoiis*  From  an  early  period,  men  in  the  Nile  valley 
moat  have  felt  the  need  of  agreement  and  of  political  union. 

Accordingly,  before  history  begins,  the  multitudes  of  villages 
had  combined  into  about  forty  petty  statee.  Each  one  ex- 
tended from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  and  a  few  miles  up  and 
down  the  river;  and  each  was  ruled  by  a  "king."  In  order  to 
secure  prompt  action  against  enemies  to  the  dikes,  and  to  di- 
rect all  the  forces  of  the  state  at  the  necessary  moiut;nt,  the 
ruler  had  to  have  unlimited  power.  So  tliese  kings  became 
absolute  despots,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  became  little 
better  than  slaves.  Then  the  same  forces  which  had  worked  - 
to  unite  villages  into  states  tended  to  combine  the  many  small 
states  into  a  few  larger  ones.  Memphis,  in  the  lower  valley, 
and  Thebes,  3o0  miles  farther  up  the  river,  were  the  greatest  of 
many  rival  cities.  After  centuries  of  conflict,  Menea,  prince  of 
Memphis,  united  the  petty-  principalities  around  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt  In  like  manner  Thebes  became  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt.  About  the  year  3400 
before  Christ,  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  into  one.  Later 
Egyptians  thought  of  Menes  as  the  first  king  of  the  whole 
country.  — - 

■  GOVEBNMBNT  AND  PEOPLE 

12.  Social  Classes.  —  TJte  kinfj  was  worshiped  as  a  pod  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  His  title,  Pharaohy  means  The  Great 
House,  —  as  the  title  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  Turkey  in  modem 
times  has  been  the  Sublime  Forte  (Gate).  The  title  implies 
that  the  ruler  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  his  people. 

The  phaiaoh  was  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil.  The  Old 
Testament  gives  an  account  of  how  this  ownership  was  made 
complete  through  a  ''comer  in  wheat"  arranged  by  Pharaoh's 
adviser,  the  Hebrew  Joseph.  But  probably  the  kings  had 
taken  most  of  the  soil  for  their  own  from  the  first,  in  return  for 
protecting  it  by  their  dikes  and  reservoirs.  At  all  events,  this 
ownership  helped  to  make  the  pharaoh  absolute  macster  of  the 
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inhabitants, — though  in  practice  his  authority'  was  somewhat 
limited  bj  the  power  of  the  priests  and  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  amlntions  nobles  f  riendly.^  Part  of  the  land  he  kept 
in  his  own  hands,  to  be  oultiTated  by  peasants  under  the  direc- 
tion of  royal  stewards ;  but  the  greater  portion  he  parceled  oat 
among  the  nobles  and  temples. 

In  return  for  the  land  granted  to  him,  a  iioble  was  bound  to 
pay  certain  amounts  of  produce,  and  to  lead  a  certain  ninnber 
of  soldiers  to  war.    Withiu  his  domain,  the  noble  was  a  petty 

nionai  t  h :  he  ex- 
ecuted  justice, 
levied  his  own 
taxesykept  uphis 
own  army.  Like 
the  king,  he  held 
part  of  his  land 
in  his  own  hands, 
while  other  parts 
he  let  ont  to 
smaller  nobles. 
These  men  were 
dependent  upon  him,  niueh  as  lie  was  dr'jyendent  upon  the  king. 

About  a  third  of  the  lan<l  was  turned  over  by  the  king  to 
the  temples  to  support  the  worship  of  the  go<ls.  This  laud  be- 
came the  property  of  the  }>riests.  The  priests  were  also  tlie 
scholars  of  Egypt,  and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. Tlie  pharaoh  took  most  of  his  high  officials  from  them, 
and  their  influence  far  exceeded  that  of  the  nobles. 

The  peasants  tilled  the  soil.  They  were  not  unlike  the 
peasants  of  modem  Egypt.  They  rented  small  "farms,'' — 
hardly  more  than  garden  plots, — for  which  they  paid  at  least 
a  third  of  the  produce  to  the  landlord.  This  left  too  little  for 
a  family ;  and  they  eked  out  a  livelihood  by  day  labor  on  the 
land  of  the  nobles  and  priests.  For  this  work  they  were  paid 
by  a  small  part  of  the  produce.   The  peasant,  too,  had  to 


A  Cafital  fbom  Kahmak.— From  LQbka. 
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remain  under  the  protectioii  of  some  powerful  landlord,  or  ha 
might  beoome  the  prej  of  any  one  whom  he  ohaooed  to  ofiEend. 

8tUl,  In  qaamb  wtth  the  lieb,  the  poor  were  perhapi  as  sife  as  th^ 
have  been  in  most  coontrtoa.  The  oldeat  written  atory  '*  In  the  world 
(anivMng  hi  a  papynia  ot  aboat  S700  b.o.  )  gtvea  an  interesting  illustration. 
A  peasant,  robbed  throng^  a  legal  trick  b7  the  fatodte  of  a  royal  offleef, 

appeals  to  the  judges  and  finally  to  the  king.  The  king  conmiandB  redress, 
uging  his  oflBcer  to  do  justice  *Mike  a  praiseworthy  man  praised  by  the 

praiseworthy."  The  passage  in  quotation  marks  shows  tliat  tliere  was  a 
sirong  public  opinion  a<;ainst  injustice.  I'robably  sucli  appeal.'?  by  the 
poor  were  no  irK^re  difficult  to  maiie  than  they  were  in  GerinRny  or  France 
until  a  hnndreii  years  ago.  And  we  hare  not  yet  learned  buw  lo  ^ve  the 
poor  man  an  abi^iutely  equal  ciiauce  with  the  rich  in  our  law  courts. 

In  the  towns  there  was  a  large  middle  c^as^ — merchantSi 
shopkeepers^  physicians,  lawyers/  builders,  arttsans  ($  20). 

Below  these  were  the  mukiUed  laboren.  This  class  was 
sometimes  driven  to  a  strike  by  hunger. 

Ma.spero,  a  fainoas  Frencti  scholar  in  Egyptian  history,  mattes  the 
following  statement  {Struggle  of  the  Xations,  639):  — 

Rations  were  allowed  each  workman  at  the  end  of  every  mouth  ; 
bat|  from  the  nsnal  Egyptian  lack  of  forethought,  these  were  often  con- 
somed  long  before  the  neit  assignment.  Such  an  event  wss  usually 
f oUowed  by  a  strilra.  On  one  oocasion  we  aie  shown  the  workmen  turn- 
ing to  the  overseer,  sa3riiig :  *  We  are  perishing  of  hunger,  and  there  are 
still  eighteen  dajrs  before  the  next  month.'  The  latter  makes  profuse 
promises;  but,  when  nothing  comes  of  them,  the  workmen  will  not  listen 
to  him  longer.  Tliey  l^avf  t}w]r  work  nml  ^sithcr  in  a  public  meoting. 
The  overseer  ha.siens  after  theuj,  and  the  police  commis-sioiiers  (^f  the 
locality  and  the  scrilies  mingle  with  them,  nrginsr  upon  the  leaiiers  a 
return.  But  the  workmen  only  say  :  '  We  will  not  rtUirn.  Make  it 
clear  to  your  auperiors  down  below  there.'  Tlie  official  wlio  reports  the 
matter  to  the  authorities  seems  to  think  the  complaints  well  founded,  for 
be  says,  '  We  went  to  hear  them,  and  they  spoke  true  words  to  us.* 

Throughout  Egyptian  society,  the  son  usually  iollowed  the 
father's  occupation ;  but  there  was  no  law  (as  in  some  Oriental 
countries)  to  prevent  his  passing  into  a  different  class*  Some- 

1  Thes€  were  mainly  notaries,^ to  draw  up  business  papers,  record  trans* 
lers  uf  propertyi  and  so  on. 
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times  the  son  of  a  poor  herdsman  rose  to  wealth  and  power 
Such  advance  was  most  easily  open  to  the  scribes.  This  learned 
profession  was  recruited  from  the  brightest  boys  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  Most  of  the  scribes  found  clerical  work 
only;  but  from  the  ablest  ones  the  nobles  chose  confidential 
secretaries  and  stewards,  and  some  of  these,  who  showed 

special  ability,  were  pro- 
moted by  the  pharaohs 
to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  land.  Such  men 
founded  new  families  and 
reinforced  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility. 

The  soldiers  formed  an 
important  profession. 
Campaigns  were  so  deadly 
that  it  was  hard  to  find 
soldiers  enough.  Ac- 
cordingly recruits  were 
tempted  by  offers  of 
special  privileges.  Each 
soldier  held  a  farm  of 
some  eight  acres,*  free 
from  taxes;  and  he  was 
kept  under  arms  only 
when  his  services  were 
needed.  Besides  this  reg- 
ular soldiery,  the  peas- 
antry were  called  out 
upon  occasion,  for  war  or 
for  garrisons. 

There  was  also  a  large  body  of  officials^  organized  in  many 
grades  like  the  officers  of  an  army.  Every  despotic  government 
has  to  have  such  a  class,  to  act  as  eyes,  hands,  and  feet ;  but 

^  For  £|^pt  thU  was  a  large  farm.   See  page  20. 


Portrait  Statue  of  Amten,  a  "self- 
made"  noble  of  3200  B.C. 
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in  aneient  Egypt  the  rpjal  senrantB  weie  partioularly  numeioiis 
and  important.  Until  the  seyenth  oentaxy  b.o.  the  Egyptians 
had  no  money.  Thus  the  immense  royal  revenues,  as  wc^  as  all 
debts  between  private  men,  had  to  be  coUeeted  *'iu  kind.'' 
The  tax-oolleetors  and  treasnrers  had  to  receiye  geese,  dncks, 
catde,  graiiii  wine^  oil^  metals,  jewels,  —  "all  that  the  heavens 


Egyptian  Noblk  huwtino  "Waterfowl  on  the  Nile  with  the  "  throw- 
stick  "  (a  boomerang).  The  birds  ris«  Irom  a  groap  of  papyrus  reeds. * 
Egyptian  relief ;  after  Maspero. 

give^  all  that  the  earth  produces,  all  that  the  Nile  brings  from 
its  mysterioos  soaroes,"  as  one  king  puts  it  in  an  inscription. 
To  do  this  oalled  for  an  army  of  royal  officials.  For  a  like 
reason,  the  great  nobles  needed  a  large  class  of  trustworthy 
servants. 

13.  Summary  of  Social  Classes.  —  Thus,  in  Egyptian  society, 
we  have  at  the  top  an  aristocracy^,  of  several  elements  :  CI)  the 
nobles;  (2)  the  powerful  and  learned  priesthood,  whose  in- 
fluence almost  equaled  that  of  the  pharaoh  himself  j  (3)  scribes 
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and  physicians;  (4)  a  privileged  sol^Uery;  and  (5)  a  mass  ot 
privil'  LTed  officials  of  many  grades,  from  the  greatt'st  rulers 
next  to  the  pharaoh,  down  to  petty  tax  collectors  and  the  stew- 
ards of  private  estates.  Lower  down  there  was  tlm  middle  class^ 
of  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  whose  life  ranged  from  comfort 
to  a  grinding  misery ;  while  at  the  base  of  society  was  a  large 
mass  of  toilers  on  the  land^  .weighted  down  by  ail  the  other 
classes.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  time,  upper  and  lower 
classes  came  to  differ  in  physical  appearance.  The  later 
monuments  represent  the  nobles  tall  and  lithe,  with  imperious 
bearing;  while  the  laborer  is  pictured  heavy  of  feature  and 
dumpy  in  build. 

14.  Life  of  the  Wealthy.  —  For  most  of  the  well-to-do,  life 
was  a  very  delightful  thing,  tilled  with  active  employment  and 
varied  with  many  pleasures.*  Their  homes  were  roomy  li oases 
with  a  wooden  frame  plastered  over  with  sun-^lried  clay. 
Lij^ht  and  air  entered  at  the  many  latticed  windows,  where, 
however,  curtains  of  brilliant  hues  shut  out  the  occasional  sand 
storms  from  the  desert.  About  the  house  stretched  a  large 
garden  with  artificial  fish-ponds  gleaming  among  the  palm 
trees.* 

15.  The  life  of  the  Poor. — There  were  fisw  troves  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  fell  Httle 
short  of  practical  slavery.  Toilers  on  the  canals,  and  on  the 
pyramids  and  other  vast  works  that  have  made  Egypt  famous, 
were  kept  to  their  labor  by  the  whip.  Man  has  a  back,"  was 
a  favorite  Egyptian  proverb.  The  monuments  always  picture 
the  overseers  with  a  stick,  and  often  show  it  in  use.  The  people 
thought  of  a  beating  as  a  natural  incident  in  their  daily  work. 

Tiie  peasants  did  not  live  in  the  country,  as  our  farmers  do. 
They  were  crowded  into  the  villages  and  poorer  quarters  of  the 

1  Tbe  stndeDt  who  has  access  to  Maspero's  Dawn  of  CHviHzaHon  (or  to 

various  other  illustrated  works  on  Early  Ejjypt)  can  make  an  interesting 
re])ort  npon  these  reonatioaa  from  what  he  can  see  in  the  pictoreB  from  the 

uuuuments. 

*  A  full  description  of  a  noble's  bouse  is  given  in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  1^ 
No.  5. 
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towns,  with  the  other  poorer  classes.  The  house  of  a  poor 
man  was  a  mud  hovel  of  only  one  room.  Such  huts  were 
separated  from  one  another  merely  by  one  mud  partition,  and 
were  built  in  long  rows,  facing  upon  narrow  crooked  alleys 
filled  with  tilth.  A  "plague  of  flies"  was  natural  enough; 
and  only  the  extremely  dry  air  kept  down  that  and  worse  pes- 


Lkvyinq  the  Tax. —  An  Efiryptlan  relief  from  the  monaments;  from  Maspero. 


tilences.  Hours  of  toil  were  from  dawn  to  dark.  Taxes  were 
exacted  harshly,  and  the  peasant  was  held  responsible  for  them 
with  all  that  he  owned,  even  with  his  body.  An  Egyptian 
writer  of  about  1400  B.C.  exclaims  in  pity  :  — 

Dost  thou  not  recall  the  picture  of  the  farmer,  when  the  tenth  of  his 
grain  is  levied  ?  Worms  have  destroyed  half  of  the  wheat,  and  the  hip- 
popotami have  eaten  the  rest.  There  are  swarms  of  rats  in  the  fields  ;  the 
grasshoppers  alight  there;  the  cattle  devour;  the  little  birds  pilfer;  and  if 
the  farmer  lose  sight  for  an  instant  of  what  remains  u|x)n  the  ground, 
it  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  The  thongs,  moreover,  which  bind  the  iron 
and  the  hoe  are  worn  out,  and  the  team  [of  cows]  has  died  at  the  plow. 
It  is  then  that  the  scribe  steps  out  of  the  boat  at  the  landing  place  to  le\'y 
the  tithe,  and  there  come  the  keepers  of  the  doors  of  the  granary  with 
cudgels  and  the  Negroes  with  ribs  of  palm-leaves  [very  effective  whips], 
crying  :  '  Come  now,  corn ! '  There  is  none,  and  they  throw  the  culti' 
vator  full  length  upon  the  ground  ;  bound,  dragged  to  the  canal,  they 
fling  hira  in  head  first  [probably  a  figurative  way  of  saying  that  he  was 
forced  to  work  out  his  tax  on  the  canals]  ;  his  wife  is  bound  with  him, 
bis  children  are  put  into  chains ;  the  neighbors,  in  the  meantime,  leave 
him  and  fly  to  save  their  grain.'* 
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Still,  judging  from  Egj-ptian  literature,  the  peasants  seem 
to  have  been  careless  and  gay,  petting  the  cattle  and  singing 
at  their  work.  Probably  they  were  as  well  off  as  the  like  class 
has  been  during  the  past  century  in  Egypt  or  in  Russia. 

16.  The  position  of  women  was  better  than  it  was  to  be 
in  the  Greek  civilizationi  and  much  better  than  in  modem 
Oriental  ooontries.  The  poor  man's  wife  spun  and  wove^  and 
ground  grain  into  meal  in  a  stone  bowl  with  another  stone. 
Among  tiie  upper  classes,  the  wife  was  the  companion  of  the 
man.  She  was  not  shut  up  in  a  harem  or  confined  stricUj  to 
household  duties:  she  appeared  in  company  and  at  public 
ceieuiomes.  She  possessed  equal  rights  at  law;  and  some- 
times great  queens  ruled  upon  tlie  throne.  In  no  other  coun- 
try, until  modern  times,  do  pictures  of  happy  home  life  play  so 
large  a  part. 

mnUSTRY  AND  LEARNING 

17.  The  Irrigation  SysteoL  —  Before  the  year  2000  b.c.,  the 
Egyptians  had  learned  to  supplement  the  yearly  overflow  of 
the  Nile  by  an  elaborate  irrigation  system.  Even  earlier,  they 
had  built  dikes  to  keep  the  floods  from  the  towns  and  gardens ; 

and  the  care  of  these  embankments  remained  a  special  duty  of 
the  government  through  all  Egyptian  history.  But  between 
L'  iOO  and  2000  b  c.  the  pharanhs  created  a  wonderful  reservoir 
system.  On  the  one  hiiud,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh 
were  diained  and  made  fit  for  rich  cultivation  :  on  the  other 
hand,  artificial  lakes  were  built  at  various  places,  to  collect 
and  hold  the  surplus  water  of  the  yearly  inundation.  Then, 
by  an  intricate  network  of  ditches  and  'Agates (much  like  the 
irrigation  ditches  of  some  of  our  western  States  to-day),  the 
water  was  distributed  during  the  dry  months  as  it  was  needed. 
The  government  opened  and  closed  tiie  main  ditches,  as  seemed 
best  to  it ;  and  its  officers  oversaw  the  more  minute  distribution 
of  the  water,  by  which  each  farm  in  the  va^it  irrigated  districts 
was  given  its  share.  Then,  from  the  main  ditch  of  each  farm, 
the  farmer  himself  carried  the  water  in  smaller  water  courses 
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to  one  part  or  another  of  his  acres,  —  these  small  ditohes 
gradually  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  vntili  by  moving  a 
little  mud  with  the  f  oot»  he  could  turn  the  water  one  way  or 
another  at  his  will,  Oronnd  so  oultiTated  was  divided  into 
square  bedsi  surrounded  by  raised  borders  of  earth|  so  that  the 
water  could  be  kept  in  or  out  of  each  bed. 

Hie  most  important  single  work  of  this  system  of  irr^tion  wm  the 

artificial  Lake  Moeris  (map.  page  16).  This  was  constructed  by  improv- 
ing a  natural  basin  in  the  dpNert.  To  this  depression,  a  canal  was  dug 
from  the  Nile  through  a  gorge  in  the  hills  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
Ai  the  Nile  hide,  a  luige  dam,  with  gates,  made  it  possible  to  carry  off 
ihrougii  the  canal  the  surjtlus  water  at  flood  periLKls.  The  canal  Wiis 
feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  ;  and  from  the  ^'lake,^'  smaller  canals 
diatribnted  the  water  over  a  large  distriet  which  had  befoze  been  peifecdy 
barren.  This  ua^ul  work  was  still  in  perfect  condition  two  thousand 
yean  after  its  creation,  and  was  pndaed  hic^y  by  a  Roman  geogiapher 
who  visited  it  then. 

So  extensive  were  these  irrigation  works  in  very  early  times 
that  more  soil  was  cultivated,  and  more  wealth  produced,  and 
a  larger  population  maintained,  than  in  any  modem  period 
until  English  control  was  established  in  the  country  a  short 
time  ago.  Herodotus  (§  21)  says  that  in  his  day  Egypt  had 
twenty  thousand  "  towns  "  (villages). 

18.  Agricolture. — Wheat  and  barley  had  been  introduced  at 
an  early  time  from  the  Euphrates  region,  and  some  less  im- 
portant grains  (iike  sesame)  were  also  grown.  Besides  the 
grain,  the  chief  food  crops  were  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  radishes, 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions.  Clover  was  raised  for  cattle, 
and  flax  for  the  linen  clotli  which  w^as  the  main  material  for  . 
clothing.^  Grapes,  too,  were  grown  in  great  quantities^  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  light  wine. 

Herodotus  says  that  seed  was  merely  scattered  broadcast  on 
the  moist  soil  as  the  water  receded  each  November,  and  then 
trampled  in  by  cattle  and  goats  and  pigs*  But  the  pictures  on 

1  TTierp  was  also  aome  ootton  xaiaed,  and  the  abaadaat  flocks  of  sheep 

farnislied  wool. 
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the  monuments  show  that,  in  parts  of  Egypt  anyway,  h  light 
wooden  plow  was  used  to  stir  the  ground.  This  plow  was 
diawtt  by  two  cows.  Even  the  large  fanns  were  treated 
almost  like  gardens ;  and  the  yield  was  enormoust  —  reaching 


The  various  crops  matured  at  different  seasons,  and  so 
kept  t^e  farmer  busy  through  most  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
plow,  his  only  tools  were  a  shorty  crooked  hoe  (the  use  of 
which  bent  him  slmoet  double)  and  the  sickle.   The  grain  was 

cut  with  this  last  implement;  then  carried  in  baskets  to  a 

thresliing  liuor,  —  and  trodden  out  by  cattle,  which  were  driven 
round  and  round,  while  the  drivers  sang,  — 

Tread,  tread,  tread  out  the  grain. 

Tread  for  youndves,  for  youzaelvei. 

If easiiree  for  the  maater ;  meaaorea  lor  yooraelveB.** 

▲n  Egyptian  barnyard  contained  many  animals  familiar  to 
us  (cows,  sheep,  goats,  scrawny  pigs  much  like  the  wild  hog, 
geese,*  ducks,  and  pigeons),  and  also  a  niunber  of  others  like 
antelopes,  gazelles,  and  storks.   Some  of  these  it  proved  iin- 

'  possible  to  tame  profitably.  We  must  remember  that  nien  had 
to  team  hj  careful  experiment,  throufjli  many  generations  of  aiu  nial 
life  J  icliich  animals  it  paid  best  to  (hnnj'Miente.  The  hen  was  not 
known  ;  nor  was  the  horse  present  in  Egypt  until  a  late  i)eriod 
(§  29).  Even  then  he  was  never  common  enough  to  use  in 
agriculture  or  as  a  draft  animal. 

During  the  flood  periods  cattle  were  fed  in  stalls  upon  clover 
and  wheat  straw*   The  monuments  picture  some  exciting 


EoYFXiAN  Plow.  — After  Rawliuson. 


the  rate  of  a  hun> 
dred  fold  for 
grain.  Long  after 

her  greatness  had 
departed,  Egypt 
remained  "the 
granary  of  the 
Mediterranean 
lands." 
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scenes  when  a  rapid  rise  of  the  Nile  forced  the  peasants  to 
remove  their  flocks  and  herds  hurriedly,  through  the  surging 
waters,  from  usual  grazing  grounds  to  the  flood-time  quarters. 
Teal,  mutton,  and  antelope  flesh  were  the  common  meats  of  the 
rich.    The  poor  lived  mainly  on  vegetables  and  goats*  milk. 

19.  Trade.  —  Until  about  650  B.C.,  the  Egyptians  had  no  true 
money.  For  some  centuries  before  that  date,  they  had  used 
rings  of  gold  and  silver,  to  some  extent,  somewhat  as  we  use 
money ;  but  these  rings  had  no  fixed  weight,  and  had  to  be 


Market  Sckne.  —  Ef^tian  relief  from  the  munumeuts. 


placed  on  the  scales  each  time  they  changed  hands.  During 
most  of  Egypt's  three  thousand  years  of  greatness,  indeed,  ex- 
change in  her  market  places  was  by  barter.  A  peasant  with 
wheat  or  onions  to  sell  squatted  by  his  basket,  while  would-be 
customers  offered  him  earthenware,  vases,  fans,  or  other  objects 
with  which  they  had  come  to  buy,  but  which  perhaps  he  did  not 
want.  (The  student  will  be  interested  in  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  a  market  scene  in  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  1,  No.  7.  The 
picture  above,  from  an  Egyptian  monument,  is  one  of  those 
used  as  the  basis  of  that  account.) 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  be  most  amazed  at  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  some  lines,  or  at  their  failure 
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to  invent  money  and  an  alphabet,  when  they  needed  those 
things  so  sorely  and  approached  them  so  closely. 

In  spite  of  this  serious  handicap,  by  2000  b.c.  the  Egyptians 
carried  on  extensive  trade.  One  inscription  of  that  period  de- 
scribes a  ship  bringing  from  the  coast  of  Arabia  fragrant 
woods,  heaps  of  myrrh,  ebony  and  pure  ivory,  green  gold,  cin- 
namon, incense,  cosmetics,  apes,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  panther 
skins."  Some  of  these  things  must  have  been  gathered  from 
distant  parts  of  Eastern  Asia. 

20.  The  Industrial  Arts.  —  The  skilled  artisans  included 
brickworkers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  coppersmiths, 


Shosmak£rs.  —  Egyptian  relief  from  the  moDuments;  from  Maapero. 

upholsterers,  glass  blowers,  potters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  ar- 
morers, and  almost  as  many  other  trades  as  are  to  be  found 
among  us  to-day.  In  many  of  these  occupations,  the  workers 
possessed  a  marvelous  dexterity,  and  were  masters  of  processes 
that  are  now  unknown.  The  weavers  in  particular  produced 
delicate  and  exquisite  linen,  almost  as  fine  as  silk,  and  the 
workers  in  glass  and  gold  and  bronze  were  famous  for  their  skill. 
Jewels  were  imitated  in  colored  glass  so  artfully  that  only  an 
expert  to-day  can  detect  the  fraud  by  the  appearance.  Iron 
was  not  much  used  until  about  800  b.c.  A  few  pieces  of  iron 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  ruins  of  earlier  date ;  but  plainly 
these  are  "free"  iron,  such  as  is  occasionally  discovered  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Their  presence  in  Egypt  does  not 
mean  that  the  early  inhabitants  knew  how  to  work  in  iron. 
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21.  The  chief  fine  arts  were  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  The  Ej^yptian  art,  indeed,  was  the  architecture  of 
the  temple  and  the  tomb. 

The  most  famous  Egyptian  buildings  are  the  pyramids. 
They  were  the  tombs  of  kings.  That  is,  they  were  exaggerated 
imitations,  in  stone,  of  savage  grave  mounds  like  those  of  our 


Sphinx  and  Pyramids.  —  From  a  photograph.  (The  human  head  of  the 
sphiax  is  supposed  to  have  the  magnified  features  of  a  pharaoh.  It  is  set 
upon  the  body  of  a  lion,  as  a  symbol  of  power.) 


American  Indians.  The  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  the 
pyramids  implies  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
of  physics  for  such  early  times ;  and  their  impressive  massiveness 
has  alw?ys  placed  them  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  most  important  pyramids  stand  upon  a  sandy  plateau  a 
little  below  the  city  of  Memphis  (map,  page  16).  The  largest, 
and  one  of  the  oldest,  is  known  as  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  built  by  King  CJieops  more  than  3000  years 
before  Christ,  and  it  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  massive 
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building  in  the  world.  Its  base  covers  thirteen  acres,  and  it 
rises  481  feet  from  the  plain.  More  than  two  miUion  hugestone 
blocks  went  to  make  it, — more  stone  than  has  gone  into  anj 
other  building  in  the  world.  Some  single  blocks  weigh  over 
fiftj  tons ;  but  the  edges  of  the  blocks  that  form  the  &oes  are 


VuTicAL  StcnoM  ow  THB  Gbkat  PnAMiD,  uwsnni  Wbst,  ihowing 


pMsageB. 

B  A  Ukter  opening.  Q  O  Grand  gallery.  M  N  VcnUlatin|{  chambers. 

D  Flnt  •aoendlnir  iwsiuwa.       H    Ant«eh«inber.  O     BabtorrtncMi  cHuuBbw. 

E  Horizontal  pa-.^;iir<-.  T      CofT-  r.  V     "^oll.  so  onllo'l, 

B  U  K  Probable  extent  to  wklch  tb«  native  rock  la  employed  to  oislst  tbe  masonry  of  the 

80  polished,  and  so  nicely  fitted,  that  the  joints  can  hardly  be 
detected;  while  the  interior  chambers,  and  long,  sloping  pas- 
sages between  them,  are  built  with  such  skill  that,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  weight  above  them,  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  settling  of  the  walls  in  the  lapse  of  five  thousand 
years. 
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Bwodotiu,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  fifth  centnry  b.c,  traveled  in 
Egypt  and  learned  all  that  the  priests  of  his  day  could  tell  hiui  regarding 
thrsf.  vvon^lt-rs.  He  tells  us  that  it  took  thirty  years  to  build  the  Great 
I'  vr  luutl.  —  ten  of  those  years  tjoing  to  piling  the  vast  nioumis  of  earth,  up 
which  the  mighty  Htoues  were  to  be  dragged  into  place,  — whirli  mounds 
had  afterwards  to  be  removed.  During  that  thirty  yfars,  relays  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  kept  at  the  toil,  each  relay  for  three  mouths  at  a 
stretch.  Other  thousands,  of  coarse,  bad  to  toil  through  a  UfeUtne  of 
labor  to  feed  these  workers  on  a  moniiment  to  a  monarches  vanity.  All  the 
labor  was  performed  by  mere  human  strength :  the  Egyptians  of  that  day 
had  no  lieasts  of  bnrden,  and  no  macliinery,  such  as  we  liave,  for  moving 
great  weights  with  ease. 

Tlie  pyramids  were  the  work  of  an  early  line  of  kinfrs.  soon 
after  the  time  of  Menes.  Later  monarchs  were  eoiiteut  with 
smaller  resting  places  for  their  own  bodies/  and  built  instead 
gigantic  temples  for  the  gods.  In  tlieir  private  dwelliugs  the 
Egyptians  sometimes  used  graceful  columM  and  the  true  arc/i, 
but  for  their  temples  they  preferred  massive  walls  and  rows  of 
huge,  close-set  columns,  supporting  roofs  of  immense  flat  slabs 
of  rock.  The  result  gives  an  impression  of  stupendous  power, 
but  it  lacks  grace  and  beauty. 

On  the  viralls  of  the  temples  and  within  the  tombs  we  find  the 
inscriptions  and  the  papyrus  rolls  that  tell  us  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian life.  With  the  inscriptions  there  are  found  long  bands  of 
pictures  ("reliefs"')  cut  into  the  walls,  illustrating  the  story. 
There  are  found  also  many  full  statues,  large  and  small.  Much 
of  the  early  sculpture  was  lifelike;  riud  even  the  unnatural 
foldssal  statues,  siieh  as  the  Sphinxes,  have  a  gloomy  grandeur 
in  lo  pping  with  the  melancholy  desi*rt  that  stretches  about 
tiieTu.    Later  sculpture  has  less  character  and  less  tinish. 

The  painting  lasted  in  the  closed  rock  tombs  with  perfect 
freshnessi  but  it  fades  quickly  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
painters  used  color  well,  but  they  did  not  draw  correct  forms. 
Like  the  relief"  sculptures,  the  painting  lacked  persi>ective 
and  proportion. 

*  Often,  however,  they  tht»  nM  pyr:uiiifls.  rtlr.'ady  coiiHtructed^for  their 
tombs,  sometimes  caeting  out  the  mummy  oi  a  predecessor. 
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22.  Literature  and  the  Hleroglypha.  —  The  Egyptians  wrote 
religious  books,  poems,  histories,  travels,  novels,  orations,  trea- 
tises upon  morals,  scientific  works,  geographies,  cook-books, 


Ra-Hotkp,  a  noble  of  about  3200  b.c.  PKiNrKss  Nrfrrt.  a  portrait  statae 
Perhaps  the  oldest  portrait  statue  in  5000  years  old.  Now  in  the  CAiro 
the  world.  Now  in  the  Cairo  Moaeum.  Museum. 


catalogues,  and  collections  of  fairy  stories,  —  among  the  last  a 
tale  of  an  Egyptian  Cinderella,  with  her  fairy  glass  slipper. 
On  the  first  monuments,  writing  had  advanced  from  mere 
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pictures  to  a  rebus  stage  (cf.  §  3  e).  This  early  writing  was 
used  mainly  by  the  priests  iu  connection  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  so  the  characters  were  called  hieroglyphs  priest's 
writing  ").  The  pictures,  though  shrunken,  compose  "  a  delight- 
ful assemblage  of  birds,  snakes,  men,  tools,  stars,  and  beasts." 
Some  of  these  signs  grew  into  real  letters,  or  signs  of  single 


TnrPLK  AT  Edfu,  a  village  betweeu  Thebes  aud  ilie  First  Cataract. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  Egyptian  temples.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
article  on  Egyptian  Architecture  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicaf  Ninth 
Edition. 


sounds.  If  the  Egyptians  could  have  kept  these  last  and  have 
dropped  all  the  rest,  they  would  have  had  a  true  alphabet.  But 
this  final  step  they  never  took.  Their  writing  remained  to 
the  last  a  curious  mixture  of  thousands  of  signs  of  things,  of 
ideas,  of  syllables,  and  of  a  few  single  sounds.^  This  was  what 
made  the  position  of  the  scribes  so  honorable  and  profitable. 
To  master  such  a  system  of  writing  required  long  schooling, 

1  A  good  account  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  given  in  Keary's  Dawn  of  History, 
298-303.  Another  may  be  found  in  Maspero's  Dawn  of  Civilization,  221-224, 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  longer  account  in  Clodd's  Story  of  the  Alphabet. 
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and  any  one  who  could  write  was  sure  of  well-paid  employ- 
ment. 

When  these  characters  were  formed  rapidly  upon  papyrus 
or  pottery  (instead  of  upon  stone),  the  strokes  were  run  to- 
gether, and  the  char- 
acters were  gradually 
modified  into  a  run- 
ning script,  which 
was  written  with  a 
reed  in  black  or  red 
ink.  The  dry  air  of 
the  Egyptian  tombs 
has  preserved  to  our 
day  great  numbers  of 
buried  papyrus  rolls. 

23.  Science.— The 
Nile  has  been  called 
the  father  of  Egyp- 
tian science.  The 
frequent  need  of  sur- 
veviiie  the  land  after 
an  inundation  had  to 
do  with  the  skill  of 
the  early  Egyptians 
in  rjeometry.  The 

Rklief  from  the  Tkmple  of  Hathor  o?ocide8s  need  of  fixing  in  ad- 
of  the  sky  and  of  love),  at  Dt^ndera.  2S  miles  vance  the  exact  time 
north  of  Thebes.  This  temple  belongs  Ut  a  late  qJ"  ^^^^  inundation  di- 
periotl.  Notit-e  the  '*  <*onventionalize<l  "  wings, 
and  the  royal  '*  cartoucht'S."  In  Egyptian  in- 
scriptiitns.  the  name  of  a  king  is  siirroundetl  by 
a  line,  as  in  the  npi>er  right-hand  corner  of  this 
relief.  Such  a  tigure  is  called  a  "  cartouch." 
See  the  Kosetta  stone,  on  page  12. 


reeted   attention  to 
the  true  "  year,''  and 
so  to  astronomy. 
Great  progress 


was  made  in  both 
these  studies.  We  moderns,  who  learn  glibly  from  books  and 
diagrams  the  results  of  this  early  labor,  can  hardly  understand 
how  difficult  was  the  task  of  these  first  scientific  observers. 
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Uncirilized  pe'^plrs  count  time  by  "  mooofi^'  or  by  winters"  ;  but  to 
fix  the  exact  length  of  the  year  (the  time  in  which  the  sun  apparently 
passea  fium  a  given  point  in  the  heavens,  through  its  path,  back  ai?ain  to 
that  point)  requires  long  and  patient  and  skillful  observation,  and  no  little 
ksowledge.  Indeed,  to  find  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  ^*  year  **  la 
no  simple  matter.  U  the  itadent  will  go  oat  Into  the  night,  and  look  upon 
the  heavens,  with  its  mjxiads  of  twinkling  points  of  light,  and  then  txj  to 
imagine  how  the  first  scientists,  without  being  told  by  any  one  else,  learned 
to  map  ont  the  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  will  better  appreciate  their 
work. 

The  Egyptians  understood  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and 

planets  around  the  sun,  and  they  fixed  the  year  at  365}  days, 

less  a  fraction,  and  iiiveiited  a  curious  leap  year  arrangement. 

Their  <*year,"  together  with  their  caleudai-  of  months,  we  get 

from  them  through  Julius  Caesar  (slightly  improved  about  three 

hundred  years  ago  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII).    In  arUhmetic  the 

Egyptians  dealt  readily  in  numbers  to  millions,  with  the  aid  of  a 

notation  similar  to  that  used  later  by  the  Romans.  Thus,  3423 
was  represented  by  the  Romans :  M  m  m     (    (    c  r  xx  iii 

and  by  the  Egyptians:  ZZt  @@®SHr 

All  this  learning  is  older  than  the  Greek  by  almost  twice  as 
long  a  time  as  the  Greek  is  older  than  ours  of  to-day.  No 

wonder,  then,  that  (according  to  a  Greek  story)  in  the  last  days 
of  Egyptian  greatness,  a  priest  of  Sals  exclaimed  to  a  traveler 
from  little  Athens:  "0  Solon,  Solon  I  You  Greeks  are  mere 
children.  There  is  no  old  o])inion  handed  down  aniont;  you 
by  ancient  tradition,  nor  any  science  hoary  with  age!"  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  science  was  theposses- 
sion  only  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  ol  a  few  others. 

24.  Religion.  —  There  was  a  curious  mixture  of  religions. 
Each  family  worshiped  its  ancestors.  Such  ancestor  viorship  is 
found,  indeed,  among  all  primitive  peoples,  along  with  a  belief 
in  otU  spirits  and  malicious  ghosts.  There  was  also  a  worship 
of  ammals.  Cats,  dogs,  bulls,  crocodiles,  and  many  other 
animals  were  sacred.  To  injure  one  of  these  gods,"  even  by 
accident,  was  to  incur  the  murderous  fury  of  the  people.  Prob- 
ably this  worship  was  a  degraded  kind  of  ancestor  worship 
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known  as  totemism,  which  is  found  among  many  peoples.  North 
American  Indians  of  a  wolf  clan  or  a  bear  clan  —  with  a  fabled 
wolf  or  bear  for  an  ancestor  —  must  on  no  account  injure  the 
ancestral  animal,  or  "  totem."  *  Even  Rome,  with  its  legend  of 
Romulus  nursed  by  a  wolf,  gives  some  curious  survivals  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  this  sort.    In  Egypt,  however,  the  worship 

of  animals  became  more  widely 
spread,  and  took  on  grosser 
features,  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  elsewhere. 

Above  all  this,  there  was  a 
worship  of  countless  deities 
and  demigods  representing 
sun,  moon,  river,  wind,  storm, 
trees,  and  stones.  Each  vil- 
lage and  town  had  its  special 
god  to  protect  it ;  and  the  gods 
of  the  great  capitals  became 
national  deities.  The  popu- 
lace thought  that  these  nature 
gods  dwelt  in  the  bodies  of 
animals ;  but  with  the  better 
classes  this  nature  loorship 
mounted  sometimes  to  a  lofty 
and  pure  worship  of  one  God. 
"God,"  say  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions, "is  a  spirit :  no  man 


I9I8,  g(Ml(les8  of  the  sky,  holding  her 
son,  UoRUS,  the  rising  sun. 


knoweth  his  form,"  and  again,  — "He  is  the  creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein."  These  lofty 
thoughts  never  spread  far  among  the  people ;  but  a  few  think- 
ers in  Egypt  seem  to  have  risen  to  them  earlier  than  the 
Hebrew  prophets  did.  The  following  hymn  to  Aten  (the  Sun- 
disk),  symbol  of  Light  and  Life,  was  written  by  an  Egyptian 
king  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. 

1  Students  who  know  Cooper's  L<ut  of  the  Mohicans  wiU  recall  an  illustra- 
tion of  totenaism. 
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"Thy  appearing  is  beautiful  in  the  horizon  of  heaven, 
O  living  Aten,  the  beginning  of  life  I  .  .  . 
Thou  fillest  every  land  with  thy  beauty. 
Thy  beams  encompass  all  lands  which  thou  hast  made. 
Thou  bindest  them  with  thy  love,  .  .  . 
The  birds  fly  in  their  haunts  — 
Their  wings  adoring  thee.  .  .  . 

The  small  bird  in  the  egg,  sounding  within  the  shell  — 

Thou  givest  it  breath  within  the  egg.  .  .  . 

How  many  are  the  things  which  thou  hast  made  1 

Thou  Greatest  the  land  by  thy  will,  thou  alone. 

With  peoples,  herds,  and  flocks.  .  .  . 

Thou  givest  to  every  man  his  place,  thou  framest  his  life.*' 

25.  The  idea  of  a  future  life  was  held  in  two  or  three  forms. 
Nearly  all  savage  peoples  believe  that  after  death  the  body 
remains  the  home  of  the  soul,  or  at  least  that  the  soul  lives  on 


1 


ScuLPTU&KO  Funeral  Couch:  the  soul  is  represented  crouching  by  the 

mummy.  —  From  Maspero. 


in  a  pale,  shadowy  existence  near  the  tomb.  If  the  body  be 
not  preserved,  or  if  it  be  not  given  proper  burial,  then,  it  is 
thought,  the  soul  becomes  a  wandering  ghost,  restless  and  harm- 
ful to  men. 

The  early  Egyptians  held  some  such  belief.    The  universal 
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practice  of  embalming  *  the  body  before  burial  was  connected 
with  it.  They  wished  to  preserve  the  body  as  the  home  for 
the  soul.  In  the  early  tombs,  too,  there  are  always  found 
dishes  in  which  had  been  placed  food  and  drink  for  the  ghost, 

just  as  is  done  by  savage 
peoples  to-day. 

These  practices  con- 
tinued through  all  ancient 
Egyptian  history.'  But 
upon  some  such  basis  as 
this  there  tiually  grew  up, 
among  the  better  classes, 
a  belief  in  a  truer  im- 
mortality for  those  who 
deserved  it.  The  dead, 
according  to  these  more 
advanced  thinkers,  lived 
in  a  distant  Elysium, 
where  they  had  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  without 
its  pains.  This  haven, 
however,  was  only  for 
those  ghosts  who  knew 
certain  religious  formulas  to  guard  against  destruction  on  the 
perilous  spirit  journey,  and  who,  on  arrival,  should  be  declared 
worthy  by  the  *' Judges  of  the  Dead.''  Other  souls  were 
thought  to  perish.  After  this  stage  of  belief  was  reached,  the 
practice  of  embalming  the  body  may  have  come  to  have  some 
connection  with  a  growing  thought  of  its  resurrection. 

The  following  noMe  extract  comes  from  the  "  Repudiation  of  Sins.'* 
This  was  a  statement  which  the  Ki:}-ptian  believed  he  otisiht  t^i  l>e  able  to 

'  •*  Knihalniing  "  is  a  pnH-e.ss  of  preparing;  aiieail  boily  with  ilni>:s  and  spices, 
so  as  to  j»r«»v«Mit  dtvay. 

-  In  part  they  continue  itwlay,  after  tliese  six  thousand  years  of  different 
faiths.  The  K>:>-]>ti:in  |>easjint  still  buries  Uhh\  and  drink  with  his  dead. 
Such  cusi»»ms  last  h»nj;  after  the  ide.as  on  which  they  were  base<i  have  faded ; 
but  tht  rt  tnusl  aliciiys  havf  btin  some  live  idea  in  them  atnrst. 
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say  truthfully  before  the  *' Judges  of  the  Dead."  It  shows  a  keen  sense 
of  duty  to  one*8  fellow  men,  which  would  be  highly  honorable  to  any 
religion. 

"  Hail  unto  you,  ye  lords  of  Truth  !  hail  to  thee,  great  god,  lord  of 
Truth  and  Justice  !  .  . .  I  have  not  committed  iniquity  against  men  !  I  have 
not  oppressed  the  poor  !  .  .  .  I  have  not  laid  labor  upon  any  free  man 
beyond  that  which  he  wrought  for  himself  !  .  .  .  I  have  not  caused  the 
slave  to  be  ill-treated  of  his  master  !  I  have  not  starved  any  man,  I  have 
not  made  any  to  weep,  ...    1  have  not  pulled  down  the  scale  of  the 


Wkiohino  the  Soul  in  the  scales  of  truth  before  the  gods  of  the  dead. — 
Egyptian  relief;  after  Maspero.  (The  figures  with  animal  heads  are  gods 
and  their  messengers.  The  human  forms  represeut  the  dead  who  are 
being  led  to  judgment.) 


balance/  I  have  not  falsified  the  beam  of  the  balancet  I  have  not 
taken  away  the  milk  from  the  mouths  of  sucklings. .  .  . 

*' Grant  that  he  may  come  unto  you  —  he  that  hath  not  lied  nor  borne 
false  witness.  .  .  .  he  that  hath  given  bread  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to 
him  that  teas  athir.ft^  and  that  hath  clothed  the  naked  loith  garments.^* 

Some  other  declarations  in  this  statement  run  :  I  have  not  blas- 
phemed;'' "I  have  not  stolen;"  ''I  have  not  slain  any  man  treacher- 
ously;*' "I  have  not  made  false  accusation;"  "I  have  not  eaten  my 
heart  with  envy/'  These  five  contain  the  substance  of  half  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  —  hundreds  of  years  before  Moses  brought  the  tables  of 
stone  to  the  Children  of  Israel. 
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26.  Kml  ChamtAr.  —  The  ideil  of  elittcaetor,  indicated 
above,  is  oontained  in  many  other  Egyptian  inacriptiona.  Thni^ 
aome  three  thouaand  yeaza  before  Ghriat,  a  noble  declarea  in 
hia  epitaph :  **  I  have  canaed  no  child  of  tender  years  to  mourn; 
I  have  despoiled  no  widow;  I  have  driven  away  no  toiler  of 
the  soil  [who  asked  for  help]  .  .  .  None  about  me  have  been 
unfortunate  or  stiirving  in  my  time."'  Of  course,  like  other 
people,  the  Egyptian  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  fair  to  expect  him  to  cume  \ip  to  our  modern  standard 
in  all  ways.  The  modesty  and  retinement  which  we  value  were 
lacking  among  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  were  a  kindly  people. 
The  sympathy  expressed  by  their  writers  for  the  poor  (§  15)  is 
a  note  not  heard  elsewhere  in  ancient  literature.  Scbolara 
agree  in  giving  the  Egyptians  high  praise  as  '^more  moral, 
aympathetiCy  and  conaeientioas  than  any  other  ancient  people." 
These  worda  belong  to  Prof esabr  Petrie,  the  great  authority  on 
Egyptian  antiquities.  The  same  scholar  sums  up  the  matter 
thus :  ^  The  Eg}  ptian,  without  our  Christian  aenae  of  ain  or 
self-reproach,  sought  out  a  fair  and  noble  life.  .  .  •  His  aim 
was  to  be  an  easy,  good-natured,  quiet  gentleman,  and  to  make 
life  as  agreeable  a^  he  could  to  all  about  liim." 

THE  STORY 

27.  The  Old  IQngdom.  —  It  is  convenient  to  mark  off  seven 
periods  in  the  history  of  Egypt  27  .'l"^).  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  Menes  (^00-2400  B.C.),  the  capital  re- 
mainfd  at  Memphis  in  Lower  Egypt.  This  period  is  known  as 
the  Old  Kingdom.  It  is  marked  by  the  complete  consolidation 
of  the  country  under  the  pharaohs,  by  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  and  sphinxes,  and  by  the  rapid  deyelopment  of  the 
ciTilization  which  we  have  been  studying.  The  only  names  we 
care  much  for  in  this  age  are  Menes  and  Cheops  (§  21). 

28.  The  Middle  Kingdom. — Toward  2400  B.C.,  the  power  of 
the  pharaohs  declined  j  but  the  glory  of  the  monarchy  was  re- 

^  Tliv  same  ideas  of  duty  are  set  fortli  mon  at  length  in  ttKtracti  gi^Wk  la 
X)avi&*  Rtodings,  Vol.  1.  lio«.  9  wid  10. 
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stored  by  a  new  line  of  kings  at  Thebes  in  the  upper  valley. 
Probably  this  was  the  result  of  civil  war  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  The  Theban  line  of  pharaohs  are  known  as 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  Their  rule  lasted  some  four  hundred 
years  (2400-2000  b.c),  and  makes  the  second  period.  The  two 
features  of  this  period  are  foreign  conquest  and  a  new  develop- 
ment of  resources  at  home. 
Ethiopia,  on  the  south, 
was  subdued,  with  many 
Negro  tribes;  and  parts 
of  Syria  were  conquered; 
but  the  chief  glory  of  this 
age,  and  of  all  Egyptian 
history,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marvelous 
system  of  irrigation  that 
has  been  described  in  §  17 
above.  The  pharaohs  of 
this  period,  in  happy  con- 
trast Tvith  the  vain  and 
cruel  pyramid-builders, 
cared  most  to  encourage 
trade,  explore  unknown 
regions,  improve  roads, 
establish  wells  and  reser- 
voirs. A  king  of  2200  b.c. 
boasts  in  his  epitaph  — 
probably  with  reason  — 
that  all  his  commands  had  "ever  increased  the  love"  of  his 
subjects  toward  him,  Egyptian  commerce  now  reached  to 
Crete  on  the  north,  and  probably  to  other  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  distant  parts  of  Ethiopia  on  the 
south.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  time  was  the  opening 
of  a  canal  from  a  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  so  that 
ships  might  pass  from  that  sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  This 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  trade  with  Arabia  (§  19). 


Google 


Cheops  (more  properly  called  Khu(u), 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid :  a  portrait- 
statue  discovered  in  1902  by  Flinders 
Petrie.  As  Professor  Petrie  says,  "The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  enormous 
driving  power  of  the  man." 
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29.  The  Hyksos.  —  This  outburst  of  glory  was  followed  by 
a  strange  decay  (2000-1600  b.c.  —  the  "  third  period ''),  during 
which  Egypt  became  the  prey  of  roving  tribes  from  Arabia. 
From  the  title  of  their  chiefs,  these  conquerors  were  called 
Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings.  They  maintained  themselves  in 
Egypt  about  two  hundred  years.  For  a  time  they  harried  the 
land  cruelly,  as  invaders;  then,  from  a  capital  in  the  lower 
Delta,  they  ruled  the  country  through  tributary  Egyptian 


Sculptors  at  work  on  colossal  figures.  —  From  an  Egyptian  relief. 


kings ;  and  finally  they  acquired  the  civilization  of  the  country 
and  became  themselves  Egyptian  sovereigns.  It  was  this 
Arabian  conquest  that  first  brought  the  horse  into  Egypt  (§  18). 
After  this  period,  kings  and  nobles  are  represented  in  war 
chariots  and  in  pleasure  carriages. 

30.  The  New  Empire.  —  A  line  of  native  monarchs  had  re- 
mained in  power  at  Thebes,  as  under-kings.  About  IGOO  b.c, 
after  a  long  struggle,  these  princes  expelled  the  Hyksos.  Dur- 
ing this  "  fourth  period,"  1(300-1330,  Egypt  readied  its  highest 
pitch  of  military  grandeur.  The  long  struggle  with  the  Hyksos 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  from  industry  to  war; 
and  the  horse  made  long  marches  easier  for  the  leaders.  A 
series  of  mighty  kings  recovered  Ethiopia,  conquered  all  western 
Syria,  and  at  last  reached  the  Euphrates,  ruling  for  a  brief  time 
even  over  Babylonia. 
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Here,  on  the  banks  of  a  mighty  river,  strangely  like  their 
own  Kfle,  they  found  the  home  of  another  ciTilization,  ef^uaX 
to  their  own,  bat  different.  For  nearly  four  thousand  yeais, 


these  two  earliest  civilizations  had  been  growing  nj)  in  ii^^no- 
rance  of  each  other.^  Now  a  new  era  opened.  The  long  ages 
of  isolation  gave  way  to  an  age  of  intercourse.^   The  vast  dis« 


^  The  Egyptians  did  know  something  of  the  Enph rates  cnltare,  because  it 
had,  long  before,  extended  into  Syria  (§  38),  ^hich  Ej^yptian  armies  and 
traders  had  visited  occasionallj  ^or  some  centuries;  but  now  first  they  saw  it 
in  its  full  magnificence. 

*  Egypt  did  not  admit  tonHgoitn  into  her  own  mio  district,  except  tho 
ollleial  wpraientatiyes  of  otlier  gofrommento.  Bat  the  Syrian  lands  were  the 
aiddb  fRnmd  wlwse  the  two  ciTilizatlons  held  intereoorae. 
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tricts  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  became  covered  with 
a  network  of  roads.  These  were  garrisoned  here  and  there  by 
fortresses ;  and  over  them,  for  centuries,  there  passed  hurrying 
streams  of  officials,  couriers,  and  merchants.  The  brief  su- 
premacy of  Egypt  over  the  Euphrates  district  was  also  the  Jirst 
political  union  of  the  Orient.  In  some  degree  it  paved  the  way 
for  the  greater  empires  to  follow,  —  of  Assyria,  of  Persia,  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Rome.    The  most  famous  Egyptian  rulers  of 

this  age  are  Thiltmosis^ 
'  '    lUf  and  Ratneses  IL  The 

student  will  find  interest- 
ing passages  about  both 
these  raonarchs  in  Davis' 
Readings,  Vol.  I. 

31.  Decline. — A  long 
age  of  weakness  (the 
"fifth  period,*'  about 
1330-640)  soon  invited 
attack.  The  priests  had 
drawn  into  their  hands  a 
large  part  of  the  land  of 
Sculptured  Head  of  Tuutmosis  HI  Egvpt.  This  land  paid  no 
(about  1470  B.C.),  who  in  twelve  great     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  pharaohs 

campaigns  first  carried  Egyptian  arms 

Irom  the  isthmuB  to  Nineveh.  ^^It  obliged  to  tax  more 

heavily  the  already  over- 
burdened peasantry.  Population  declined;  revenues  fell  off. 
Early  in  this  period  of  decline,  the  Hebrews  escaped  from 
Egypt.  Driven  by  famine,  they  had  come  from  Syria  during 
the  rule  of  the  Arabian  Hyksos,  who  were  friendly  to  them. 
The  great  monarchs  of  the  New  Empire  reduced  them  to  serf- 
dom. Now  they  escaped  from  a  weak  pharaoh,  to  seek  refuge 
again  in  the  desert  (§  59). 

The  government  was  no  longer  strong  enough  in  armies  for 
the  defense  of  the  frontiers.    Dominion  in  both  Africa  and 


^  All  difficult  proper  names  have  the  pronunciation  shown  in  tne  index. 
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Asia  shrank,  until  Egypt  was  driven  back  within  her  ancient 
bounds.  The  Hittites  (§  7),  descending  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Taurus  Mountains  (map,  page  45),  overthrew  Egyptian  power 
in  Syri-L;  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  aided  by  "strange 
peoples  of  the  sea"  (Greeks  among  them),  threatened  to  seize 
even  the  Delta  itself.  In 
730  B.C.  the  Ethiopians 
overran  the  country ;  and, 
in  6JZm.  Egy}yt  finally  be- 
came subject  to  Assyria 
(§  40). 

Dates  are  not  fixed  exactly 
in  Egyptian  history  until 
about  this  time.  For  all 
earlier  periods,  a  margin  of  a 
century  or  two  must  be  al- 
lowed for  errors  in  calculation. 
We  know  the  order  of  events, 
but  not  their  precise  year. 

This  vagueness  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  ancient  peoples 
did  not  count  time  as  we  do 
from  one  fixed  point :  instead, 
they  reckor  ed  from  the  build- 
ing of  a  city,  or  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reigns  of  their 
kings.  An  irscription  may  tell  us  that  a  certain  event  took  place  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses ;  but  we  do  not  know  positively  in 
just  what  year  Rameses  began  to  reign. 

32.  The  Sixth  Period,  653-525.  —  After  twenty  years  of 
Assyrian  rule,  Psammetichus  restored  Egyptian  independence 
and  became  the  pharaoh.  He  had  been  a  military  atlventurer, 
apparently  of  foreign  blood;  and  had  been  employed  by  the 
Assyrians  as  a  tributary  prince.  During  her  former  greatness, 
although  her  own  traders  visited  other  lauds,  Eijypt  had  kept 
herself  jealously  closed  against  strangers.  But  Psammetichus 
threw  open  the  doors  to  foreigners.    In  particular,  he  welcomed 
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Ramesbs  II,  a  conquering  pharaoh  of  about 
1375  B.C.  This  colossal  statue  stands  la 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  at  Luxor. 
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the  Gieeksy  who  were  just  coming  into  notioe  as  soldiera  and 
sailors.  Not  only  did  individual  Greek  travelers  (H  21,  23, 
156)  visit  the  country ^  but  a  Greek  colony,  Nducratis,  was  e» 
tablished  there,  and  large  numbers  of  Greek  soldiers  served  in 

the  aiiuj.  Indeed  Sais,  the  new  capital  of  Psammetichus 
and  his  son,  thronged  with  Greek  adventurers.  This  was  the 
time,  accordingly,  wlien  Ei^yi)t  "fulfilled  her  mission  among 
the  nations.''  She  "  had  lit  the  torch  of  civilization  ages  be- 
fore; now  she  passed  it  on  to  the  western  world  through  this 
younger  race. 

NeoOf  the  second  monarch  o€  this  new  line  of  kings,  ruled 
about  600  B.C.   He  was  greatly  interested  in  reviving  the  old 

Egyptian  commerce.  His 
efforts  to  restore  I'gyptian 
influence  in  Syi'iaand  Ara- 
bia were  foileii  by  the  rise 
of  a  new  empire  in  tlie  Eu- 
phrates vaUey  (f  4?)  ;  and  he  failed  also  in  a  noble  attempt 
to  reopin  the  ancient  canal  connecting  the  Bed  Sea  with 
the  Mediterranean  (§  28).  But,  in  searching  for  another 
route  for  vessels  between  those  waters,  he  did  succeed  in  a  re- 
markable attempt  Om  of  hi8  ships  sailed  around  AJrica, 
starting  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  returning,  three  years  later,  by 
the  Mediterranean.  Herodotus  21),  who  tells  us  the  story, 
adds  t  "  On  their  return  the  sailors  reported  (others  may  be- 
lieve  tliem  but  I  will  not)  that  in  sailing  from  east  to  west 
around  Africa  they  had  the  sun  on  their  rifjht  liand."  This 
report,  which  Herodotus  could  not  believe,  is  good  proof  to  US 
that  the  story  of  the  sailors  was  true. 

33.  Egyptian  History  merges  in  Greek  and  Roman  History.^ 
The  last  age  of  Egyptian  independence  lasted  only  128  years. 
Then  followed  the  seventh  period,'' — one  of  long  dependence 
upon  foreign  powers.  Persia  conquered  the  country  ii^25_B.c. 
(§  72),  and  ruled  it  for  two  centuries  under  Persian  governors. 
Then  Alexander  the  Great  established  Greek  sway  over  all  the 
Persian  world  (§  §  278  it. ) .   At  his  death  Egypt  became  again  a 
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separate  state;  but  it  was  ruled  by  the  Greek  Ptolemies  from 
thf'ir  new  Greek  capital  at  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  the  last  of 
this  line  of  monarchs,  fell  before  Augustus  Caesar  in  30  B.c.)  and 
Egypt  became  a  Soman  province.  Native  rule  has  never  been 
restored. 


EmciBBs.  —  L  Make  a  samnuuy  of  the  things  we  owe  to  Egypt. 
8.  What  oan  yoa  iMum  from  those  extnusts  upon  Egypt  in  Davis*  Bwding*^ 
which  have  not  heen  Tsfozed  to  tai  this  diHrterf  (If  the  elass  have 
enon^  of  those  valuable  little  books  in  their  hands,  this  topic  may  make 
all  or  part  of  a  day '8  lesson :  if  only  a  copy  or  two  is  in  the  library,  one 
student  may  well  make  a  short  report  to  the  class,  with  brief  readings.) 

3.  Do  you  regard  the  first  pyramid  or  Lake  Mocris  or  the  canal  from  the 
Xile  to  the  Mod  Soa  a.s  the  truest  monument  to  E;x>'pti^^  greatne.s.s  ? 

4.  Mudents  wiio  wish  to  read  further  upon  ancient  Egypt  will  find  the 
titl^  of  three  or  four  of  the  best  books  for  their  purpose  in  the  App«nUiJC, 
— >  Baikie,  Breasted,  Hommel,  or  Myers. 
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34.  The  Two  Rivers.  —  Across  Asia,  from  tlie  Red  to  the 
Yellow  iSea,  stret€hes  a  mighty  desert.  Its  smaller  and  west- 
ern part,  a  series  of  low,  saiidy  plains,  is  really  a  continuation 
of  the  African  desert.  The  eastern  portion  (which  lies  almost 
wholly  beyond  the  field  of  our  ancient  history,  §  4)  consists  of 
lofty  plateaus  broken  np  by  ragged  mountains.  The  two  parts 
are  separated  from  each  oUier  by  a  patch  of  luxuriant  Tegeta* 
tion,  reaching  away  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  northwest 

This  oasis  is  the  work  of  the  Tigris  and  Kuphratea  (In  this 
connection  see  map  facing  p.  12.)  These  twin  riTeis  have 
never  interested  men  so  much  as  the  more  mysterious  Nile  has; 
but  they  have  played  a  hardly  less  important  part  in  liistory. 
liising  uu  upposite  sides  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  of 
Armenia,  they  approach  eaeh  other  by  great  sweeps  until  they 
form  a  common  valley;  then  they  flow  in  parallel  channels  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  course,  uniting  just  l)efore  they  reach 
the  Gulf.  The  land  between  them  has  always  been  named 
from  them.  The  Jews  called  it  "  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers  " ; 
the  Greeks,  Mesopotamia,  or  Between  the  Eivers";  the  mod- 
em Arabs, "  The  Island." 

35.  Divisioiis  of  the  Yalley.  — The  valley  had  three  distinct 
parts,  two  of  which  were  of  special  importance.  The  first  of 
these  was  Chaldea,^  the  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  riTera. 

I  This  is  {li<>  iinnu-  that  li.i^  been  nsod  fnr  many  centuries.  It  seems  best  to 
keep  it,  tlKnij^h  we  know  now  that  it  is  iii:icetir:iTo  for  the  cnrly  period.  The 
Chaldeans  proper  did  not  enter  the  valley  until  luug  after  its  cirilizatioa 
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Like  the  delta  of  the  ^Ue^  Ghaldea  consisted  of  deposits  of 
soil  carried  out  in  the  coarse  of  ages  into  the  sea.  In  area  it 
equaled  modem  Denmark,  and  was  twice  the  size  of  the  real 
EcQTpt.  As  with  Egypt^  its  fertility  in  anoient  times  was  main> 
tained  by  an  annual  overflow  of  the  river^  regulated  by  dikes, 
canals,  and  reserroirs.  Wheat  and  barley  are  believed  to  have 
been  native  there.  Certainly  it  was  from  Ghaldea  that  they 
spread  west  to  Europe. 

The  Snphrat^  district  is  more  dependent  upon  artificial  aids  for  irri- 
gation than  the  Nile  valley  is ;  and  in  modem  times  Chaldea  has  lost  its 
ancient  fertility.  During  the  paat  thousand  yean,  under  Turkish  rule, 
the  laat  Testigea  of  the  ancient  engineering  works  have  gone  to  ruin. 
The  myriads  of  canals  are  choked  with  sand;  and,  as  a  result,  in  this 
farly  home  of  civilization,  the  uncontrolled  overflow  of  the  river  turns  the 
eastern  districts  into  a  dreary  marsh;  while  on  the  west  the  desert  has 
drifted  in,  to  cover  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world ;  —  and  the  sites  of 
•corea  of  mifhty  citfes  are  only  shapeleas  moands,  where  •ometime* 
noouid  Anlw  camp  for  a  night 

To  the  north  of  Ghaldea,  the  rich  plain  gives  way  to  a 
rugged  table-land.  The  more  fertile  portion  lies  on  the  Tigns 
side,  and  is  the  second  important  part  of  the  valley.  It  was 
finallj  to  take  the  name  AUyria^ 

The  weetem  half  of  the  upper  yallej  is  sometimeB  called 
Metapaiamia  JProptr,  This  third  district  was  less  fertile  than 
the  otheiSy  and  neyer  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  state.  It 
opened,  however,  upon  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  and  so  made 
part  of  the  great  roadway  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Kile. 

THE  STORY 

36.  The  People.  —  The  rich  Euphrates  valley,  like  the  Nile 
region,  attracted  invaders  from  all  sides  in  prehistoric  times. 
It  was  less  completely  walled  in,  indeed,  than  Egypt  (§S  6^  7) ; 
and  such  inroads  therefore  continued  longer  and  on  a  larger 
scale  than  in  the  Nile  lands.  Successive  waves  of  conquering 
tribes  from  the  Arabian  desert  finally  established  a  5emftic* 

1  SemiUs  Bad  HemUic  are  explained  iu  a  paragraph  on  the  foUowiiig  page 
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language  in  Chaldea;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitiiuts  never 
became  Semites  in  app*;iiauce  or  Mdim],  They  kept  in  large 
m^snre  the  charactei  i.-tirs  of  older  {><^opies,  who  had  originally 
developfd  liie  civilizaiioii  of  the  valley,  and  who  had  spoken  a 
tongue  which  in  historic  times  had  become  a  dead  language.'* 
Th&t  older  civilization,  however,  had  not  taken  so  firm  a 
hold  on  the  Tigris  district ;  and  the  Assyrians  became  mainly 
SemitiCi — allied  to  the  Arabs  in  blood.  The  men  of  the  south 
(Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians)  were  qoiek-wittodt  industrious, 
gentle,  pleasure^loving,  fond  of  literatore  and  of  peaoeful  par> 
suits.  The  hook-nosed,  largei^framed,  fiercer  Assyrians  eared 
mainly  for  war  and  the  gains  of  commerce,  and  had  only  suoh 
arts  and  learning  as  they  could  borrow  from  their  neighbors. 
They  delighted  in  cruelty  and  gore.  In  the  old  inscriptions, 
their  kings  brai:^  incessantly  of  torturing,  liayiug  alive,  and 
impaling  thousands  of  captives. 

The  laafoac^  of  ths  Ambs,  Jews,  Assyiisns,  sod  of  iobio  othor  aotgh- 
boring  peoploo,  such  mm  tho  ancittot  Phoenicians  (§  54),  are  cloaely  related. 
Tho  wbolo  gnMip  of  such  langoageo  is  called  Semitic,  sad  tho  pooploo 
who  sposk  them  are  called  SomitOi  (descendjmts  of  SAcm).  SimHarity 
of  languages  d(m  not  noceataiily  prove  that  the  peoples  are  related  in 
blood :  it  means  more  commonly  only  that  their  civilizations  have  been 
derired  jne  from  another.  Bat  these  Semitic  laoes  do  seem  to  haft  bad 
a  dose  blood  relationship* 

37.  The  Early  City-States. — As  in  Egypt,  so  in  this  double 
Talley  there  clustered  many  cities  at  a  very  early  time,  —  before 
6000  B.C.  Each  such  city  was  a  "  state  "  (§  11,  note)  by  itself, 
under  its  own  king,  and  it  controlled  the  surroundiug  hamlets 
and  farm  nig  territory.  These  little  states  waged  innumerable 
wars  with  one  another  and  with  outside  invaders ;  but  they  also 
managed  to  develop  the  culture  which  was  to  characterize  the 
country  in  its  historic  age.  Each  city,  indeed,  had  a  literature 
of  its  own,  written  in  libraries  of  brick  (§  48),  and  our  scholars 
are  learning  more  of  this  ancient  period  every  day  from  the 
study  of  the  remains  recently  discovered.  Only  four  cities, 
out  of  scores*  will  be  mentioned  in  this  book, — four  leading 
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cities,  whose  names,  too,  are  familiar  from  the  Old  Testament, 
—  Accad  (A*,'ade),  Ur,  BabyloUy  and  Nineveh.  The  first  three 
are  iu  the  southerzi  Euplirates  district :  Nineveh  is  in  Assyria, 
on  the  Tigris. 

Gradually,  war  united  the  rival  states^  into  larger  ones ;  and 
then  oontests  for  power  among  these^  with  outside  conquestSy 
gave  rise  to  ihrei  great  emp^m,  whose  story  we  shall  survey 
rapidly*  Two  of  tiiese  empires  were  in  the  souths  with  their 
chief  center  at  Babylon  (First  and  Second  Babylonian  Em* 
pires).  Between  their  two  periods  there  arose  the  still 
mightier  Assyrian  Empire,  with  Nineveh  for  its  capital. 

An  €K$in  is  a  state  contiilBiiig  many  mb-ftatfls  and  one  mUng  state. 
Bgypt  was  called  a  ktiodim  wliite  It  waa  eeoflaed  to  the  NUe  valley,  bat 
an         when  its  away  aztanded  ovar  Btbiopla  and  Syria  (§  30). 

■ 

38.  Bsxly  Attempts  at  Smpite. — About  2800  b.c.,  Swtgon}  king 
of  Accad,  made  himself  ruler  of  all  Ohaldea.  Then  in  a  series  of 
victorious  campaigns,  he  carried  his  authority  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  river  valley,  and  even  to  the  distant  Mediterranean 
coast.  His  empire  fell  to  pieces  with  his  death,  from  lack  d 
organization ;  5iit  hia  campaigns  had  transplanted  the  Euphrates 
culture  into  Syiia  to  take  lasting  root  there.  Chaldean  traders. 
sprea<i  the  seed  more  widely.  For  more  thau  two  thousand 
years,  the  fashions  of  Chaldea  were  copied  in  the  cities  of 
Syria  J  and  lier  cuneiform'  script  was  used,  and  her  literature 
was  read,  by  great  numbers  of  people  all  over  western  Asia. 

Ur  succeeded  Accad  as  mistress  of  the  land.  But  the  cities  of 
the  yalley  were  soon  overrun  by  new  barbarians  from  the  Ara- 
bian desert.  These  conquerors  finally  adopted  thoroughly  the 
civilization  of  the  country,  and  took  Babylon  for  their  chief  city. 


1  The  Babylonians  of  aboat  GOO  b.c.  rediaeoTered  a  certaiu  inscription  of 
the  son  of  Sargon,  long  buried  even  in  that  day,  and  fixed  bi^  dat.  from  it  at 
^00  years  before  their  own  tinae.  Very  reterit  discoveries,  however,  pr(»ve 
that  they  placed  hini  a  thousand  years  too  early.  Davis'  Readings,  Vol.  I, 
Ho.  17,  gires  the  Babyloiiian  story. 

s  See  f  47  for  ezplaii«t!on  of  this  term. 
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39.  The  First  Babylonian  Empire  begins  strictly  with  the 
rule  of  Hammurabi^  wiio  lived  about  as  many  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  we  do  after  it.  lu  1917  b.c.  he  completed 
the  oonsoUdatioa  of  the  states  of  the  Euphrates  TaUey  into  one 
empire.  Later,  he  extended  the  role  of  Babylon  to  tiie  bonnda 
of  Sargon's  oonqnests  ^  and  with  more  lasting  reanlts.  Ever 
since,  tiie  name  Bal^lon  has  remained  a  symbol  for  magnifi* 
oence  and  power. 

During  the  fourth  century  of  (hi.H  empire  (about  1500  b.c),  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  "  Xen-  Empire"  of  Egypt  to  which  for  a 
time  it  loRf.  most  of  its  iio/u.  rtions  (§  30), 

40.  The  Assyrian  Empire.  —  Assyria  first  comes  to  notice  in 
the  nineteenth  century  b.c.  It  was  then  a  dependent'province, 
belonging  to  the  Babylonian  Empire*  Six  hundred  years  later 
it  had  become  a  rival ;  but  its  supremacy  begins  two  centories 
later  stilli  about  1100  B.a  Kew  invaders  froK  Arabia  were  - 
harrying  the  Euphrates  country ;  and  this  made  it  easier  for 
TifflathrPdeser  J,  king  of  Assyria,  to  master  Babylonia.  This 
king  ruled  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean;  but 
after  his  death  ins  aominions  fell  apart.  The  real  Assyruiu 
Empire  dates  from  745  b.c. 

In  that  year,  the  adventurer  Put  seized  tlie  throne.  He  had 
been  a  gardener.  iS'ow  he  took  the  u&me  of  the  first  great  con- 
queror, TiglathrPileaer  (II),  and  socm  established  the  most 
powerful  empire  the  world  had  so  far  seen.  It  was  larger  than 
any  that  had  gone  before  it  (map  oppoBite)^  and  U  was  heU&r 
myomzed^  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  earlier  empires,  the  sub> 
ject  kingdoms  had  been  left  under  the  native  rulers,  as  tribo* 
tary  kings.  Such  princes  could  never  lose  a  natural  ambiticit 
to  become  ai^^ain  independent  soverei^s  ;  and  if  they  attem])ted 
revolt,  the  people  were  sure  to  rally  lu\  ally  to  them  as  to  their 
proper  rulers.  Tiiu8  this  Inose  oriranization  tempted  constantly 
to  rebellion.  It  now  gave  way  to  a  stronger  one.  The  subject 
kin^oms  were  made  more  completely  into  parts  of  one  state 
and  trere  ruled  Aastfrian  lieutenants  (jKUrapt),  We  call  such 
subordinate  parts  of  an  empire  by  the  name  piwHneea.  This 
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new  invention  in  govenunent  was  Assyria's  diief  bequest  to  ths 
later  world. 

The  next  great  Assyrian  king  was  Sargon  JI,  who  carried 
away  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  into  captivity  (722  B.C.).  This 
transplanting  of  a  rebellious  people,  or  at  least  of  the  better 
classes  among  them,  to  prevent  rebellion,  was  a  favorite  device 


of  the  Assyrians.  Lonf^fellow's  picture,  in  EvangeUne,  of  the 
removal  of  a  small  population  in  modern  times  with  all  possi- 
ble gentleness,  will  help  us  to  imagine  the  misery  that  must 
have  come  from  such  transportation  of  whole  nations  by  over- 
land journeys  of  a  thousand  miles. 

*  Sargon's  son,  Sennacherib,  is  the  most  famous  Assyrian 
mona'^h.    He  subdued  the  king  of  Judah,^  but  he  will  be 

^2  Kings  zviii.  For  the  Aiisyriaix  story  see  Davis'  Headings,  Vul.  I,  No.  12. 
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better  remembered  from  the  Jewish  account  of  a  mysterious 
destruction  of  his  army,  perhaps  in  another  expedition, — • 
smitten  by  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord.''  This  is  the  incideut 
commemorated  by  Byron's  Uues :  — 

*^The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold. 
•  ••••»• 

Like  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autnmn  hath  blown^ 
That  host,  on  the  moixow,  lay  withered  and  stiown.** 

The  empire  recovered  quickly  from  tliis  disaster;  and  in 
672  B.C.  Sennacherib's  sou,  Esarhaddouy  subdued  Egypt  (§  31). 
Thi»  was  the  second  political  union  of  the  East,  It  was  much 
more  complete  than  the  first  one  of  several  centuries  earlier 
(§  30) ;  and  the  territory  was  larger,  for  the  Assyrians  were 
reaching  out  west  and  east  into  the  new  regions  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Media  on  the  Plateau  of  Iran. 

41.  Fall  of  Assyria. — This  wide  rule  was  short-lived,-^ 
ha))})i]y  so,  for  no  other  great  empire  has  ever  so  delighted  in 
blood.  Disagreeable  as  it  is,  the  student  should  read  one  of 
the  records  in  which  an  Assviiau  kine  exults  over  hia  fiendish 
cruelties.  The  following  one  is  by  Assur-^  atsir-Ful,  bdO  b.c.  :  — 

**  They  did  not  embrace  my  feet.  With  combat  and  with  slaughter  I 
attacked  the  city  and  captmred  It ;  three  thousand  of  their  fighting  men 
I  slew  with  the  sword.  Their  spoil,  their  goods,  their  oaen,  and  their 
sheep  I'carried  away.  The  numerous  capti\  es  I  burned  with  fire.  I  g^k 
tared  many  of  the  soldiem  alive.  I  cut  off  the  liands  and  feet  of  some  ; 
I  cut  off  the  no.se.s.  the  ears,  and  the  fingers  of  others ;  the  eyes  of  the 
minierous  soldiers  I  put  out  .  I  built  np  a  pyramid  of  tlie  livin/^  and  a 
I>vianiid  of  lirads.  In  the  middle  of  tliem  I  .su.sj)ended  their  heads  on 
vine  stems  in  the  iieii:lil)orho()d  of  their  city.  Their  youiiir  men  and  their 
maidens  I  burned  as  a  luilcwaust.  The  city  1  overthrew,  dug  up,  aud 
burned  with  fire,    I  annihilated  it." 

Of  another  city.  --The  nobles,  as  many  a.s  had  revolted,  1  dayed  ; 
with  their  skins  I  covered  the  pyramid.  Some  of  them  I  immured  in  the 
midst  of  the  pyramid ;  others  above  the  pyramid  I  impaled  on  stakes ; 
others  round  about  the  pyramid  I  planted  on  stakes.*^ 

See  also  Sennacherib's  boast,  at  the  close  of  No.  12  in  Davis*  Beadings; 
VoLL 
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Against  such  cruelty  and  against  the  crushing  Assyrian 
taxation,  there  rankled  a  passionate  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed  peujiles,^  After  twenty  years  of  subjection,  Egypt 
broke  away.  Twenty  years  later,  Babylon  followed.  Scythian 
hordes  poured  in  repeatedly  from  the  north,  to  devastate  the 
empire ;  and  in  606  the  new  power  of  the  Medes  (§  72),  aided 
by  Babylonia,  captured  Nineveh  itself.  The  Assyrian  Empire 
dlBappearedy  and  the  proud  "  city  of  blood/'  which  had  razed 
80  many  other  citiesi  was  given  over  to  sack  and  pilliige.  Two 
hundred  years  later  the  Greek  Xenophon  could  not  even  learn 
the  name  of  the  crumbling  ruins,  when  he  came  upon  them,  in  the 
«  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thouaand"  (§  257).  All  signs  of  human 
habitation  vanished,  and  the  very  site  was  forgotten,  until  ite 
rediscovery  in  recent  tmicd. 

Ancient  and  modern  judgments  upon  Assyria  are  at  one. 
yaliuni  closed  his  passionate  exultation,  —  ''  All  that  hear  the 
news  of  thy  fate  shall  clap  their  hands  over  tiiee ;  for  wiium 
hath  not  thy  wickedness  afflicted  continually."  And  says  Dr. 
Davis  (Introduction  to  Na  14  of  his  Headings,  Vol.  I):  "  Its 
luxuries  and  refinements  were  all  borrowed  from  other  lands : 
its  insatiable  love  of  conquest  and  slaughter  was  its  own." 

43.  Tlie  Hevr  Babylonian  Bmpiie. — Babylon  had  risen  in 
many  a  fierce  revolt  during  the  five  centuries  of  Assyrian  rule. 
Sennacherib  declares,  with  great  exaggeration  certainly,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  razed  it  to  the  ground  in  punishment:  "I 
laid  the  houses  waste  from  foundation  to  roof  with  fire. 
Temple  and  tower  I  tore  down  and  threw  into  the  canal.  I 
dug  ditches  through  the  city,  and  laid  waste  its  site.  Greater 
than  the  deluge  was  its  annihilation." 

Tn  625  came  a  successful  rebellion.  Then  ( as  noticed  in  §  41) 
Babylonia  and  Media  soon  shared  between  tiieni  the  old  Assyr- 
ian Empire.  The  Second  Babylonian  Empire  lasted  less  tlian 
a  century.   The  middle  half  of  the  period  —  the  most  glorious 

1  Thf  'stiulent  should  read  the  terrible  denunciatiou  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet  in  the  year  of  its  fall  (Book  of  Nahum,  iii,  1-19).  CI.  also 
Isaiah  xiU,  16-22,  and  Jwmniall  1  and  U. 
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part,  604-t'>i)l  b.c.  — falls  to  the  reigu  of  Xebudiadnezxar.  The 
reviving  Egyptian  power,  under  Neco,  was  rhecked  in  its  ellort 
to  extend  its  sway  into  Asia  (§  32).  Rebellious  Jerusalem  was 
sacked,  and  tlie  Jews  were  carried  away  into  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  ancient  limits  of  the  First  Empii  ^  were 
restored,  with  some  additions.  Babylon  was  rebuilt  on  a  wore 


Babylon  fell  before  the  rising  power  of  the  Persians  (S  72), 
and  her  independent  history  came  to  an  end* 


43.  The  Ung  was  sorronnded  with  everything  that  could 
awe  and  charm  the  masses.  Extraordinary  magnificence  and 
splendor  removed  him  from  the  common  people.  He  gave  au- 
dience, seated  on  a  golden  throne  covered  with  a  purple  canopy 
which  was  supported  by  pillars  glittering  with  precious  stones. 
AW  who  came  into  his  presence  prostrated  themselves  in  the 
dnst  until  bidden  to  rise.  His  rule  was  absolute ;  but  he  worked 
til  rough,  a  large  body  of  trusted  officials,  largely  taken  from  the 
priests. 

44.  Classes  of  Society.  —  Chaidea  had  no  class  like  the  nobles 
of  Egypt.  Wealth  counted  for  more,  and  birth  for  less,  than  in 
that  country.  There  were  really  only  two  classes,  — rich  and 
poor,  with  a  mass  of  slaves. 

The  peasants  tilled  the  rich  land  in  misery.  As  in  Egypt 
they  paid  for  their  holdings  with  half  of  the  produce.  In  a 
poor  year,  this  left  them  in  debt  for  seed  and  living.  The 
creditor  could  charge  exorbitant  interest;  and,  if  not  paid,  he 
could  levy  not  only  upon  the  debtor's  small  goods,  but  also  upon 
wife  or  child,  or  upon  the  person  of  the  farmer  himself,  for 

1  Nettichftdaezzar's  own  acoonnt  is  given  In  Davis'  R^adingt,  Vol.  I.  No.  18. 
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magnificent  scale,  and 
the  ancient  engineer- 
ing works  were  re- 
newed.^ But  in  538, 
soon  after  this  reign, 
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slavery.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hammurabi  (§§  39,  4o),  how- 
erer,  the  law  ordered  that  such  slavery  should  last  only  three 
years. 

The  weaiihy  cUm  inoladed  landowners,  ofBcials,  piofessional 
men,  money  lendeni  and  merohants.  The  merohant  in  partio- 
nlar  was  a  prominent  figoie.  The  position  of  GhakLea,  at  the 


CknoMAallAMaAaTDr  Alabarsb.  — From  tteFslaoeof  Bugon  (nowia 

the  Loinm). 

head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  made  its  cities  the  natural  mart  of 
exchange  between  India  and  Syria ;  and  for  centuries,  Babylon 
was  the  great  eommercial  center  of  the  ancient  world,  far  more 
troly  than  London  has  been  of  oar  modem  world.  Even  the 
eztenslTe  wars  of  Ast^yria^  cmel  as  they  were,  were  not  merely 
for  loye  of  oonqnest :  thejf  were  largely  commercial  in  purpose,  — 
to  seeoxe  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia^  and  to  ruin  in 
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those  lands  the  trade  centers*  that  were  competing  with 
Nineveh. 

45.  Law  and  Property.  — In  1902  a.d.,  a  French  explorer 
found  a  valuable  set  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  containing  a 
collection  of  280  laws.  This  "code"  asserts  that  it  was 
enacted  by  Hammurabi  (§  39).  It  is  the  oldest  known  code  of 
laws  in  the  world ;  and  it  shows  that  the  men  for  whom  it  was 
made  were  already  far  advanced  in  civilization,  with  many 


Assyrian  Contract  Tablrt  in  Dupucatb.  —  The  outer  tablet  Is  broken 
and  shows  part  of  the  inner  original,  which  could  always  be  consulted  if 
the  outside  was  thought  to  have  been  tampered  with. 

complex  relations  with  one  another.  It  tries  to  guard  against 
bribery  of  judges  and  witnesses,  against  careless  medical 
practice,  against  ignorant  or  dishonest  building  contractors. 
(About  a  tenth  of  the  code  is  reproduced  in  Davis*  JieadinySf 


Other  discoveries  prove  that  rights  of  property  were  carefully 
guarded.  Deeds,  wills,  marriage  settlements,  legal  contracts 
of  all  kinds,  survive  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  numerous 
signatures  of  witnesses,  in  a  variety  of  "  hand  writings,"  testify 
to  a  widespread  ability  to  write  the  difficult  cuneiform  text. 

1  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  and  others  whose  names  have  less  meaning  to 
as  to-day.  Tyre,  often  besieged  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  state,  was  not 
actually  captured,  owing  to  her  mastery  of  the  sea. 
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From  the  contracts  we  learn  that  a  woman  could  control  property 
and  carry  on  business  independently  of  her  husband. 

46.  Law  and  Men.  —  Criminal  law  is  the  term  applied  to 
that  portion  of  a  code  which  relates,  not  to  property,  but  to 
the  personal  relations  of  men  to  one  another.    Here  the  code 


Assyrian  Tablets,  showing  the  older  hleroglsrphlcs  and  the  later  cuneiform 
eqaivalents  (apparently  for  the  purpose  of  instruction). 

of  Hammurabi  in  many  provisions  reminds  us  of  the  stern 
Jewish  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

If  a  man  has  caused  a  man  of  rank  to  lose  an  eye,  one  of  his  own 
eyes  must  be  struck  out.  If  he  has  shattered  the  limb  of  a  man  of  rank, 
let  his  own  limb  be  broken.  If  he  has  knocked  out  the  tooth  of  a  man 
of  rank,  his  tooth  must  be  knocked  out.^* 

Injuries  to  a  poor  man,  however,  could  be  atoned  for  in 
money. 

"If  he  has  cau.'^d  a  poor  man  to  lose  an  eye,  or  has  shattered  a  limb, 
let  him  pay  one  maneh  of  silver"  (about  S32.00  in  our  values). 

47.  Cuneiform  Writing.  —  The  early  inhabitants  of  Chaldea 
had  a  system  of  hieroglyphs  not  unlike  the  Egyptian.  At  first 
they  painted  these  on  the  papyrus,  which  grew  in  the  Euphrates 
as  well  as  in  the  Nile.    At  a  later  time  they  came  to  press  the 
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chataetm  with  a  sharp  metal  instrument  into  clay  tablets 
(whioh  were  then  baked  to  preserve  them).  This  ehange  of 
material  led  to  a  change  in  the  written  characters.  The  pio- 
tures  shriyeled  and  flattened  into  wedge-shaped  symbols^  which 

look  like  scattered  nails  with  curiously  battered  heads.  (This 
wiuiiig  is  called  cuneiform^  from  tlie  Latin  mnpu^,  wedge.) 

The  Semitic  conquerors  adupted  this  wriiinL;  ami  used  it  in 
such  minute  characters — ^six  lines  to  an  inch  sometimes  — 
that  some  authorities  believe  maijnifyinix  glas<?es  must  have 
been  used.  This  surmise  was  strengthened  when  the  explorer 
Layard  found  a  lens  among  the  ruins  of  the  Nineveh  library. 

48.  literature.  —  The  remains  of  Chaldean  literature  are 
abundant.  Each  of  the  iinmerous  cities  that  studded  the  valley 
of  the  twin  rivers  had  its  libraiyi  sometimes  several  of  them. 
▲  library  was  a  collection  of  day  tablets  or  bricks  covered  with 
cuneiform  writing.  In  Babylon  the  ruins  of  one  library  con- 
tained over  thirty  thousand  tablets^  of  about  the  date  2700  b.c., 
all  neatly  arranged  in  order.  Originally  the  libraries  contained 
papyrus  rolls  also,  but  these  the  climate  has  utterly  destroyed. 

A  tablet,  with  its  condensed  writiUj^-,  corresponds  fairly  well 
to  a  chapter  in  one  of  our  books.  Kach  tablet  had  its  liiuary 
number  stain|MHl  upon  it.  and  the  collections  were  carefully 
catalogued.  The  kind's  j>rided  tiietaselves  on  ki'ejung  libraries 
open  to  the  public;  and  Professor  Sayee  is  sure  that  "a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  (including  many  women) 
could  read  and  write."  * 

The  literary  class  studied  the  "dead''  language  of  the  pre> 
Semitic  period,  as  we  study  Latin;  and  the  merchants  were 
obliged  to  know  the  languages  spoken  in  Syria  in  that  day. 
The  libraries  contained  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  these 
languages,  and  also  many  translations  of  foreign  books,  in 
columns  parallel  with  the  originals.  Scribes  were  constantly 
employed  in  copying  and  editing  ancient  texts,  and  they  seem 

1  The  eridence  he  collorts  in  his  Social  Life  among  the  JScbfUudimt,  4i-4Si. 

"  The  anripiit  rivilized  East  was  almost  as  full  of  literary  actiyity  as  is  thi 
World  of  to-day,"  adds  the  same  euuueat  scholar,  la  an  extreoM  ttAtemaac 
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An  Assyrian  "Book."  —  Ad  octagon  Assyrian  brick,  now  in  the  British 
MaMum;  aft«r  Sayce.   This  representation  is  about  one  third  the  real  size. 
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to  have  been  yery  careful  in  their  work :  when  they  could  not 
make  out  a  word  in  an  andent  copy,  they  tell  ns  so  and  leave 
the  space  blank. 

48.  Sctence.  —  In  Owma/try  the  Chaldeans  made  as  much 
advance  as  the  Egyptians ;  in  Arithmt^  more.  Their  notation 
combined  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems.  Sixty  was  a 
favorite  uuit,  because  it  is  diviisible  by  both  ten  and  twelve : 

it  was  used  as  the  hundred  is 
by  us. 

Scientific  Medicine  was  hin- 
dered by  a  belief  in  charms 
and  magic;  and 
amy  was  studied  largely  as  a 
means  of  fortune-telling  by 
the  stars.*  Some  of  our  boy- 
ish forms  for  counting  out " 
—  **eeny,  meeny,  miny,  moe," 
etc.  —  are  remarkably  like  the 
solemn  forms  of  divination 
used  by  Chaldean  magicians. 


Am  Assyrian  Doo. — Relief  on  a  clay 
tablet;  after Bawliiiaoo. 


Still,  in  spite  of  such  superstition,  important  progress  was 
made.  As  in  Egypt,  the  level  plains  and  clear  skies  invited 
to  an  early  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Chaldeans  fore- 
told eclipses,  made  star  maps,  and  marked  out  on  the  heavens 
the  apparent  yearly  path  of  the  sun.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  " 
in  our  almanacs  come  from  these  early  astronomers.  Every 
great  city  had  its  lofty  observatory  and  its  royal  astronomer, 
and  in  J^>abylon,  in  331  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great  found  an  un- 
broken series  of  observations  running  back  nineteen  hundred 
years.  As  we  get  from  the  Egyptians  our  year  and  months,  so 
from  the  Chaldeans  we  get  the  vwck  (witli  its  "  seventh  day  of 

iPor  handreds  of  yean  the  stars  were  believed  to  have  Inflnenoe  upon 
human  life,  and  a  class  of  fortune  tellers  claimed  to  be  able  to  discover  this 
induence,  and  to  foretell  the  future,  by  studying  the  heavens.  This  pretended 
sciet)c(>  is  called  axtrohifjy,  to  distinguish  it  from  real  astronomy.  It  lasted  in 
England  as  late  as  the  days  of  Queeu  Elizabeth;  and  all  through  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe  an  astrologer  was  called  "  a  Chaldean." 
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rest  for  the  soul ")  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  hotirs,  with 
the  subdivision  into  minutes.  Their  notation,  by  12  and  60,  we 
still  keep  on  the  face  of  every  clock.  The  sundial  and  the  water 
dock  were  Assyrian  inventions  to  measure  time. 


Fkaomknt  of  Asstrtaw  **  Det.uor-Tablet,**  with  part  of  the  story 

of  a  deluge. 


50.  Chaldean  Legends.  —  Besides  this  scientific  and  scholarly 
literature,  the  Babylonians  had  many  stories,  including  an 
ancient  collection  of  legends  which  claimed  to  carry  their  his- 
tory back  seven  hundred  thousand  years,  to  the  creation  of 
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the  world.  Their  story  of  the  creation  resembled,  in  many 
features,  the  later  Hebrew  Genesis ;  and  one  of  their  legends 
concerned  a  "  deluge,"  from  which  only  one  man  —  favorite  of 
the  gods  —  was  saved  in  an  ark,  with  his  family  and  with  one 
pair  of  every  sort  of  beasts.  These  stories,  however,  have  an 
exaggerated  style,  and  lack  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

51.  Industries  and  their  Arts.  —  More  than  the  other  ancient 
peoples,  the  men  of  the  Euphrates  made  practical  use  of  their 
science.  They  understood  the  lever  and  pulley^  and  used  the 
arch  in  making  vaulted  drains  and  aqueducts.    They  invented 

the  potter'' s  wheel  and 
an  excellent  system  of 
iveights  and  measures. 
Their  measures  were 
based  on  the  length  of 
the  finger,  breadth  of 
the  hand,  and  length 
of  the  arm ;  and,  with 
the  system  of  weights, 
they  have  come  down 
to  us  through  the 
Greeks.  The  sym- 
bols in  the  "Apothe- 
caries' Table"  in  our  arithmetics  are  Babylonian  in  origin. 
Books  upon  agriculture  passed  on  the  Babylonian  knowledge 
of  that  subject  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabs.  They  had  surpass- 
ing skill  in  cutting  gems,  enameling,  inlaying.  Every  well-to-tlo 
person  had  his  seal  with  which  to  sign  letters  and  legal  papers. 
The  cheaper  sort  were  of  baked  clay,  but  the  richer  men  used 
engraved  precious  stones,  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  arranged  to 
revolve  on  an  axis  of  metal.  Thousands  of  these  have  been 
found.  Some  of  them,  made  of  jasper  or  chalcedony  or  onyx, 
are  works  of  art  which  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  to-day. 
Assyrian  looms,  too,  produced  the  finest  of  mxislins  and  of  fleecy 
tvooiens,  to  which  the  dyer  gave  the  most  brilliant  colors.  The 


Assyrian  Cylinder  Skals. 
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rich  wore  long  robes  of  those  cloths,  decorated  with  embroider 
ies.  Tapestries  and  carpets,  also,  wonderfully  colored,  were 
woven,  for  walls  and  floors  and  beds.  In  many  such  industries, 
little  advance  has  been  made  since,  so  far  as  the  products  are 
concerned. 

52.  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  —  The  Euphrates  valley  had 
no  stone  and  little  wood.  Brick  making,  therefore,  was,  next 
to  agriculture,  the  most  important  industry.    Ordinary  houses 


iMpRKaoiON  FROM  A  KiNo's  Ctlindek  Seal.  —  The  fi^re  in  the  air  repre> 

seots  the  god  who  protects  the  king  iii  his  perils. 


were  built  of  cheap  sun-dried  brick's.  The  same  material  was 
used  for  all  but  the  outer  courses  of  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
and  temples*;  but  for  these  outside  faces,  a  kiln-baked  brick 
was  used,  much  like  our  own.  With  only  these  imperfect 
materials,  the  Babylonians  constructed  marvelous  tower-temples 
and  elevated  gardens,  in  imitation  of  mountain  scenery.  The 
"Hanging  Gardens,"  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  please  his 
wife  (from  the  Median  mountains),  rose,  one  terrace  upon  an- 
other, to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  They  were 
counted  by  the  Greeks  among  the  "seven  wonders  of  the 


*The  extensive  use  of  sun-dried  brick  in  Chaldean  cities  explains  tlieir  com- 
plete decay.  In  the  course  of  ages,  after  being  abandoned,  they  sank  into 
shapeless  mounds,  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  plain. 
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world."  The  Babylonian  jxdaces  were  usually  one  story  only 
in  height,  resting  upon  a  raised  platform  of  earth.  But  the 
temples  rose  stage  upon  stage,  as  the  drawing  opposite  shows^ 
with  a  different  color  for  each  story. 

Assyria  abounded  in  excellent  stone.  Still  for  centuries  her 
boildera  alavishly  used  brick|  like  the  people  from  whom  they 
borrowed  their  art  Finallyi  however,  they  eame  to  make  use 
of  the  better  material  about  them  for  soulpture  and  for  at 
least  the  facingB  of  their  public  buildings.   Thus  in  arohiteo- 


A  IJOH  HuHT.'-'Aaifrisii  relief;  from  BawUMon. 


ture  and  sculpture,  though  in  no  other  art,  Assyria,  land  ot 
stone,  excelled  Babylonia,  land  of  brick.  In  the  royal  palaces, 
especially,  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  the  mouarcbs,  and 
their  Oriental  passion  for  splendor  and  color,  produced  a  sump- 
tuous magnificence  which  the  more  self-restrained  modem  world 
never  equals. 

The  following  description  of  a  palace  of  ancient  Nineveh  is  taken  from 
Dr.  J,  K.  Hosmer*8  The  Jews,  The  passage  is  partly  condeDSod. 

**  Upon  a  huge,  wide-spreading,  artificial  bill,  faced  with  masonry,  for 
a  platfoim,  rose  clifl-like  lortrass  walls  a  hundred  feet  more,  wide  enough 
for  three  chariots  abreast  and  with  frequent  towera  shooting  up  to  a  still 
loftier  height.  Sculptured  portals,  by  which  stood  silent  gnaidians, 
colossal  fi^niren  in  white  alabaster,  the  forms  of  men  and  beasts,  winged 
and  of  majestic  mien,  admitted  to  the  magnificence  within.  .  .  .  Upward, 
tier  above  tier,  into  the  blue  heavens,  ran  lines  of  rnlonna<les.  pillars  of 
costly  cedar,  roriiires  t'litreriiiir  witli  tr'^l'l.  rajiitals  blazing  with  vemiilion, 
and,  between  them,  voluminous  curtains  of  silk,  purple,  and  scarlet,  inter- 
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woven  with  threads  of  gold.  ...  In  the  interior,  stretching  for  miles, 
literally  for  miles,  the  builder  of  ihe  palace  ranged  the  illustrated  record 
of  his  exploiLs.  .  .  .  The  mind  grows  dizzy  with  the  thought  of  the 
splendor  —  the  processions  of  satraps  and  eunuchs  and  tributary  kings, 
winding  up  the  stairs,  and  passing  in  a  radiant  stream  through  the  halla 
—the  goid  and  emlnoldeiy,  the  ivozy  and  the  Bamptuona  fciniltiiie,  the 
pearla  and  the  hangings.** 

A  deseription  with  moie  pieeiae  detaUa  and  leas  ** color"  ia  given  hi 
Davia*  Seadfn^  Vol.  I,  No.  19.  See  also  No.  18,  "  An  Assyrian  City.** 
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8BCTI0M  or  THK  Tbmpi«s;  of  the  Skvkn  Sphkbbs,  according  to  a 
"  Mstoiatlon."  — From  RawUnson. 

U  la  saerad  shrtne.  Tbe  seven  sta^s  below  It  were  ook>r«d  Id  ord«r  from  th*  botlMB  M 
Itallows :  UMk,  onuig*,  nd,  goU^ii,  jrdlow,  blm,  aOver. 


53.  Rdlgion  and  HonU.  —  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  both 
worshiped  ancestors.   Mingled  with  this  religion  was  a  nature 

worship,  with  numerous  gods  and  demigods.   Ancestor  worship 

is  usually  accompanied  by  a  belief  in  witchcraft  and  in  un- 
friendly ghosts  and  demons.  In  Chaldea  tliese  superstitions 
appeared  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Indeed,  the  pictures  in  early 
Christian  times,  representing  the  devil  with  horns,  hoofs,  and 
tail,  oame  from  the  Babylonians,  through  the  Jewish  Talmud.' 

t  ABeteew  book  ooatafaUng  much  toamfaig  and  many  legends. 
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Xaturc  worship,  in  its  lower  stages,  is  often  accompanied  by- 
debasing  rites,  in  which  drunkriinpss  and  sensuality  appear  as 
acts  of  worship.  In  Babylonia,  revulting  features  of  this  kind 
remained  thronghout  her  history.  It  was  this  character  that 
called  down  upon  Babylon  the  stem  reproaohes  of  the  Hebrew 
prophetfly^-tlmn^h  whom  her  name  has  beoome  a  symbol  for 
dissoluteness. 

At  the  same  tune^  as  with  the  Egyptian  higher  elaasesi  some 
hymns  and  piayers  rise  to  a  pnre  worship  of  one  god ;  and  the 
Asi^rian  felt  strongly  that  sense  of  sin  which  the  Egyptian 
lacked  and  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Jewish  and 

Christian  religions.    (See  extract  below.) 

The  idea  of  a  future  life  was  of  a  primitive  sort.  Each 
tomb  had  an  altar  at  the  head  for  offerings  of  food.  With  a 
man  were  buried  his  armsj  with  a  girl,  her  scent  bottles, 
combs,  ornaments,  and  cosmetics.  Most  Chaldeans,  even  of 
the  intelligent  classes^  never  rose  to  a  higher  idea  of  a  future 
life  than  these  customs  indicate.  It  was  to  be,  in  their  thought, 
a  disagreeable,  gloomy,  half-alive  state,  in  or  near  the  tomb. 
At  the  same  time,  for  a  few  thinkers  there  did  arise  another 
belief:  some  souls  were  to  suffer  in  a  hell  of  tortures;  others, 
who  knew  how  to  secure  the  divine  favor,  were  to  dwell  amid 
varied  pleasures  in  distant  Isles  of  the  Blest 

The  following  passages  show  some  of  the  higher  religioua 
thought.    (See  also  Davis'  Jieadiugs,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  2'2  ami  24.) 

Prom  a  Chaldean  hymn,  composed  in  the  city  of  Ur,  before 
the  time  of  Abraham. 

*  (Father,  long  suffering  and  full  of  forgiveness,  whose  band  upholds 
the  life  of  all  mankind  1  ... 
Finubom,  omnipotent,  whose  heart  is  immensity,  sad  there  Is  none 

who  may  fathom  it  I  .  .  . 

Tn  beavpn,  who  is  supreme  ?   Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme  ! 
On  earth,  who  is  supreme  ?    Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme  ! 
As  for  thee,  thy  will  is  made  known  in  hearen,  and  the  angeia  bow 
their  faces. 

As  iur  ihee,  thy  wiii  is  made  known  upuu  cartii,  aud  ihe  spirits  below 
ki»  the  ground.*' 
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Fnm  an  Assyrian  prayer  for  remiaaian  ofsinM. 

"  O  my  god,  my  iini  ate  many  1 .  .  .  0  my  godden,  .  • .  great  are 
my  mladeedal  I  have  oommitted  faults  and  I  knew  tbem  not.  I  have 
fed  iqion  misdeeds  and  I  knew  tbem  not.  •  ^  .  I  weep  and  no  one  comet 
to  me ;  I  oiy  aloud  and  no  one  bean  me  ;  ...  I  sink  under  afflietlon,  I 

turn  to  my  merciful  god  and  I  groan,  Lord,  reject  not  thy  servant,  —  and 
if  he  is  hurled  into  tlie  roaring  waters,  .stretch  to  him  thy  hand  I  The  sins 
I  Iia%'e  comniitt<^-d,  have  mercy  upou  tbem  I  my  iaolts,  tear  Uiem  to  pieces 
like  a  garment 

A  prayer  of  Nebucliadmzzar, 

♦'Thou  bast  rrpnted  me.  .  .  .  Set  thou  the  fear  of  thy  divine  power  in 
my  heart.  Give  me  what  seemest  good  unto  thee*  since  thou  maintainest 
my  life.** 
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THB  MIDDIB  STATES 

The  two  Syrian  peoples  that  demand  notice  in  a  book  of  this 
kind  are  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrews.  Each  of  these  WM 
an  imporUst  factor  in  the  development  oi  civilization. 

I.   THE  PHOENICIANS 

54.  Barly  Sailon.    Before  1000  b.c.  the  Pboeniouuis  had 
come  the  traders  of  the  world.   Their  YesseU  carried  most  of 
the  commerce  of  Babylouia  and  Egypt.   Phoenician  sailors 
manned  the  ship  that  Keco  sent  to  cireumnarigate  Africa. 

Indeed  the  fame  of  these  people  as  sailors  so  eclipsed  that  of 
earlier  peoples  tliat  it  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  them  as 
**the  first  men  who  wont  down  to  the  sea  in  shi])S." 

Tin?  Ph(»('ni{'ians  dwelt  on  a  little  strip  of  hrukeu  coast,  shut 
oft  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  the  Lebanon  Mountains 
(map,  page  77).  The  many  harbors  of  their  coast  invited  them 
seaward,  and  the  **  cedar  of  Lebanon  "  furnished  the  best  of 
masts  and  ship  timber.  When  history  first  reveals  the  Med> 
iterranean,  about  1600  b.c.,  it  is  dotted  with  the  adventurons 
sails  of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  and  for  centuries  more  they 
are  the  only  real  sailor  folk.  Half  traders,  half  pirates,  their 
crews  crept  from  island  to  island,  to  barter  with  the  natives 
or  to  sweep  them  off  for  slaves,  as  chance  roigrht  best  offer. 

Farther  and  farther  their  merchants  darini;ly  souprht  wealth 
on  the  sea,  until  they  passed  even  the  Pillais  of  Hercules,*  into 


1  The  Greek.**  lUia  name  to  two  lofiv,  r*»cky  hills,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  They  were  KCueraUy  believed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
the  limit  of  even  (be  most  daring  voyage.  Beyond  them  lay  inooneelvable 
dangers.  (See  map  after  page  192.) 
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the  open  Atlantic.  And  at  last  we  see  them  exchanging  the 
pieeions  tin  of  Britain,  the  yellow  amber  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
slaves  and  ivory  of  West  Africa,  for  the  spices,  gold,  scented 
wood,  and  precious  stones  of  India. 

55.  Tlie  chief  Phoenician  dtles  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  For 
many  centuries,  until  the  attacks  by  Assyria  in  the  eighth 
century  b.c,  these  cities  were  among  the  most  splendid  and 
wealtliy  iu  the  world.  Ezekiel  (xxvi,  xxvii)  describes  the 
grundenr  of  Tyre  in  noble  poetry  .that  teaches  us  much  regard- 
ing Phoenician  trade  and  life :  — 

"  O  tboa  that  dwellest  at  the  entiy  of  the  iea,  which  art  the  merohant 
of  the  peoples  onto  many  fdes,  .  .  .  then*  O  l^iet  hast  said,  I  am  per- 
fect in  beauty.  Thp  borden  are  in  fA«  heart  of  the  seas;  thy  buHden 
hare  perfected  thy  beauty.  They  have  made  all  thy  planks  of  fir  trees. 
.  .  .  They  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  be  masts  for  thee ;  they 
have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory  inlaid  in  boxwood  from  the  isles  of  Kit- 
tim  [Kition  in  Cyprus].  Of  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt 
was  thy  sail,  .  .  .  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  vi  Elishah  [North 
Africa]  thy  a\\Tiing.  .  .  .  All  the  ships  of  the  sea  were  in  thee 
to  exchange  thy  merchandise.  .  .  .  iarshish  [Tartessu^,  80uthvvt»L«jrn 
Spain]  wa^  thy  merciiant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  riches. 
With  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  they  traded  for  thy  warea.  Javan  [Greek 
Ionia],  Tubal,  aad  Heibaek  [the  lands  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  leas], 
they  were  thy  tnlBelcan.  .  .  .  They  of  the  house  of  Togamah  [Arms' 
Dia]  traded  I6r  thy  wares  with  hones  and  moles.  .  .  .  Many  isles  were 
the  mart  of  thy  hsods.  They  brought  thee  bones  of  ivory  and  of  ebony.** 
Ezekiel  names  also,  among  the  artlcies  of  exohange,  emeralds,  ooral, 
mbies,  wheat,  honey,  on,  balm,  wine,  wool,  yam,  ^pioes,  lambs,  and  goats. 

56.  Place  in  History.  —  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  colo- 
nizers on  the  fipcif  —  the  forerunners  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Eng- 
lish, They  fringed  the  larger  islands  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  trading  stations,  whicli  i)ecaiiif  ct  nters  of 
civilization.  Carthage,  Utica,  Gades  (Cadiz,  on  the  Atlantic), 
were  among  their  colonies  (map  after  page  132).  They  worked 
tin  mines  in  Colchis,  in  Spain,  and  finally  in  Britain,  and  so 
made  possible  the  manufacture  of  bronze  on  a  larger  scale  than 
before,  to  replaoe  stone  implements.  Probably  they  first  intro- 
duced bronze  into  many  parts  of  Europe. 
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Phoeniciaii  articles  are  fonn^i  m  great  abundance  in  the  an- 
cient tombs  of  the  Greek  and  Itaiiau  peninsulas  ^ — the  earliest 
European  homes  of  civilization.    In  a  selfish  but  effective  way, 

the  Phoenicians  became  tlie  missionaries " 
to  Europe  of  the  culture  that  Asia  and  Africa 
had  developed.  Itwaa  their  fundion,  not  to 
create  dviUzatUm,  but  to  spread  it.  Especially 
did  they  teach  the  Gieeksy  who  were  to  teach 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  chief  export  of  the  PhoenictaDs,  some 
one  has  said,  was  the  cUphahet.  They  were 
only  one  of  several  early  peoples  (as  we  have 
recently  discovered)  to  develop  a  true  alpha- 
bet ;  but  it  IS  theirs  which  has  come  down  to 
us  throuijh  the  Grcv^'ks  and  Romans.  When 
the  Egyptians  conquered  Syria  about  1500 
B.C.  (§  30),  the  Phoenicians  were  using  the 
cuneiform  script  of  Babylon,  with  its  hundreds 
of  difficult  characters.  It 
was  natural  that,  for  the  ^ 
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needs  of  their  commerce, 
they  should  seek  a  simpler 
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A 
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Script. 


means  of  communication 
and  about  1100  B.C.,  alui  a 
irap  of  some  centuries  in  our 
knowlcdue  of  their  writing, 
we  find  them  with  a  true  alj)habet  of  twenty- 
two  letters.  They  seem  to  have  taken  these 
from  the  symbols  for  sounds  among  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs  (§  22),  though  some  scholars 
think  they  got  them  from  Crete  (|  96). 

57.  Society.  —  The  Phoenicians  in  them- 
selves do  not  interest  us  particularly.  They  spoke  a  Seroitio 
tongue  (§  30) ;  but  their  religion  was  revolting,  espemally  for 
the  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  to  Baal,  the  sun  god,  and  for 
the  liceutious  worship  of  Astarte,  the  moon  goddess. 


Ancient 
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Ancient  Latia. 


Later  Latin. 
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Several  cities  weie  grouped  loosely  about  Sidon  and  Tyre*, 
but  they  never  formed  a  united  state.  Satisfied  with  the  profits 
of  trade,  they  submitted  easily,  as  a  rule,  to  any  powerful 
neighbor — Assyria  or  Egypt  As  tributaries,  they  sent  work- 
men to  construct  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Assyria  or  to 
develop  the  mines  of  Eg}'pt,  and  they  furnished  the  fleets  of 
either  empire  in  turn. 

Abcut  730  B.C.  Tyre  was  reduced  in  power,  by  attacks  from 
Assyria;  but  it  remained  a  grpat  mercantile  center  until  its 
capture  by  Alexander  the  Great  (332  b.c.V  From  this  down- 
fall  the  city  never  fully  recovered,  and  fishermen  now  spread 
their  nets  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  bare  rock  where  once  its 
proud  towers  rose. 

U,   TH£  U£BR£WS 
Their  Story 

58.  The  Pfltriarths. — As  the  Phoenicians  were  men  of  the 

sea,  so  the  early  Hebrews  were  men  of  the  desert.  They  ap- 
pear iirst  as  wandering  shepherds  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
sands.  Abrakaniy  the  founder  of  the  race,  emigrated  from  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,"  about  b.c.    He  and  his  descendants, 

Isaac  and  Jacob,  lived  and  ruled  as  patriarchal  chiefs,  much 
as  Arab  sheiks  do  in  the  same  regions  to-day.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  tells  their  story  with  a  simple  charm  that  makes  it  the 
best-known  history  in  the  world. 

99.  The  Bgyptian  Captivity. — Finally,  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land.''  This  famine  seems  to  have  caused  one  of  those 
periodic  invasions  of  Babylonia  by  tribes  of  the  desert,  already 
mentioned.  Jacob  and  his  sons,  however,  with  their  tribesmen 
and  flocks,  sought  refui^e  in  the  other  direction,  crossing  into 
Egypt.  Here  they  found  Joseph,  one  uf  their  brethren,  al- 
ready high  in  royal  favor.  The  rulers  of  Ecrypt  at  this  time, 
too,  were  the  Hyksos,  themselves  originally  Arabian  shepherds. 
Accordingly,  the  Hebrews  were  welcomed  cordially,  and  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  fertile  pasturage  of  Goshen,  an  Egyptian  dis« 
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trict  near  the  Red  Sea,  where  flitting  Arab  tribes  have  always 
been  wont  to  encamp.  Thus  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  was  at 
first  not  much  changed  by  their  change  of  home.  But  soon  the 
native  Egyptian  rule  was  restored  by  the  Thebaa  pharaohs, 
"who  knew  not  Joseph."  These  powerful  princes  of  the 
New  Empire  (|  30)  reduced  the  Hebrews  to  slaveiy  end 
employed  them  on  their  great  publio  works,  and  ''made 
their  Hves  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar  and  in  brick  and 
in  all  maimer  of  service  in  the  field."  Three  centuries  later, 
while  the  Egyptian  government  was  in  a  period  of  weakness 
and  disorder  (§  31),  the  oppressed  people  escaped  to  the  Ara- 
bian desert  again. 

60.  Settlement  in  Palestine.  —  In  their  flipht  from  Egypt,  the 
Hebrews  were  guided  by  Moses.  Though  a  Hebrew,  Moses  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  noble,  through  the  favor  of  an  Egyptian 
princess,  and  was  ''  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.'' 
But  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  when  Moses  was  grown, 
that  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their 
burdensJ*  With  splendid  courage,  he  gave  up  his  pleasant 
life  to  share  their  hard  condition ;  and  he  became  their  leader 
and  lawgiver. 

For  a  lifetime,  the  fugitives  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  desert, 
after  their  ancient  manner;  but  tliev  were  now  a  numerous 
people  and  hiul  become  accustomed  to  fixed  abodes.  About 
1250  B.C.,  under  Joshua,  to  whom  Moses  had  turned  over  tlie 
leadership,  they  began  to  conquer  the  mountain  valleys  of 
Palestine  for  their  home.  Then  followed  two  centuries  of 
bloody  warfare  with  their  neighbors,  some  of  whom  liad  long 
before  taken  on  the  civilization  of  Babylonia.  The  most 
powerful  of  their  ^emies  were  the  J^HieUnes,  who  held  the 
coast  between  the  Hebrew  mountain  valleys  and  the  sea.  It 
was  from  these  people,  indeed,  that  Palestine  took  its  name. 

61.  The  Judges.  —  During  this  period  the  Hebrews  remained 
a  loose  alliance  of  twelve  shepherd  tribes.  The  only  central 
authority  was  exercised  by  a  series  of  ])opular  heroes,  like 
Samson,  Jephthah,  Gideon,  and  Samuel,  known  as  Judges. 
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Mnch  of  the  time  there  was  gpreat  and  rainoos  disorder,  and 
bands  of  robbers  drove  travelers  from  the  highways.  Finally, 
the  Philistines  for  a  time  overran  the  land  at  wUL 
Kings  and 


SYRIAN 
DISTRICT 


Prophets. Such 

conditions  made 
the  Hebrews  feel 
the  necessity  of  a 
stronger  govern- 
ment. S  auly  a 
mighty  warrior, 
roused  them  against 
the  Philistine  spoil- 
ers of  the  land,  and 
led  them  to  victory. 
In  return  they  made 
him  their  first  king. 
Alongside  this  mon- 
arch and  his  succes- 
sors, however,  there 
stood  religious 
teachers  with  great 
authority.  They 
were  no  longer  lead- 
ers in  war^  like  the 
Judges.  Indeed 
these  "prophets'' 
bad  no  official  posi- 
tion; but  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  re- 
buke or  oppose  a 
sovereign. 

63.  David  and  Solomon,  the  second  and  third  kings  (1055-975), 
completely  subdned  the  Philistines  and  various  other  neighbor- 
ing peoples,  and  raised  the  Hebrew  state  to  the  position  of  a 
considerable  empire.  Under  Solomon,  it  included  all  western 
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Syria  excep  t  Phoenicia  and  a  small  district  next  Egjpt,  The 
way  lor  such  a  Syrian  state  had  just  been  cleared.  The  Hit- 
tites  (§  31)  had  ruined  the  Egyptian  power  in  Syria,  and,  in 
tunni  had  been  shattered  by  Tiglath-Pileser ;  and  then  the 
Assyrian  dominion  had  been  checked  by  new  invasions  from 
the  Arabian  desert 

David  wiJl  be  remembered  longest^  not  for  his  deeds  as  a 
daring  warrior  nor  even  as  a  wise  organizer  of  an  empire,  but 
rather  as  '^the  sweet  singer  of  Israel."  He  was  origiually 
a  shepherd  boy,  who  attracted  Saul's  favor  by  his  beauty  and 
his  skill  upon  the  haip;  ami,  in  the  most  truubluus  days  of  his 
kinirship,  he  sought  rest  and  comfort  in  composing  sojigs  and 
pueias,  which  are  now  included  in  the  sacred  Book  of  Psalms. 
So  great  was  his  repute  in  this  respect,  that  the  later  Hebrews 
attributed  to  him  many  other  hymns  of  which  the  true  authors 
were  unknown. 

David  had  pUnned  a  noble  temple  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah ;  bnt  the  work  ¥ras  actually  carried  out  by 
his  son,  Solomon.  The  Hebrews  had  little  ability  in  archi* 
tecture;  but  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  sent  skilled  Phoenician 
builders  for  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  with  great 
iiuignihcence.  Through  the  rest  of  their  liistorj  it  remained 
the  chief  pride  and  center  of  interest  for  the  Hebrew  people. 

Until  this  ])erio(l,  Hebrew  life  had  been  plain  and  simple. 
They  were  still  uieiely  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  Not 
till  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  later,  did  they  engage  in 
commerce.  But  Solomon  built  rich  palaces  with  his  foreign 
workmeni  and  copied  within  them  all  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  an  Oriental  court  Mis  reign  doted  the  Mtf  age  of 
potiUeat  greatness  for  the  Hebrews. 

64.  Dhrision  and  DecUae. — The  twelve  tribes  had  not  oome 
to  feel  themselves  really  one  nation.  They  had  been  divided 
into  two  groups  in  earlier  times:  ten  tribes  in  one  group; 
two  in  the  other.  David  had  belonged  to  the  smaller  group, 
and  his  early  kin^sliii)  liad  extended  over  only  the  two  tribes. 
Jealousies  against  the  rule  uf  his  house  had  smoldered  all 
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along  among  the  ten  tribes.  Now  came  a  final  separation. 
Solomon's  taxes  had  sorely  burdened  the  people.  On  his  death, 
the  ten  tribes  sent  a  petition  to  his  son  for  relief.  The  young 
king  (Behoboam)  replied  with  haughly  insult :  — 

"Whereas  my  father  did  lade  you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will  add  to 
your  yoke :  my  &ther  bath  chastised  yea  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise 
yon  with  aoorpiooB.** 

Then  arose  at  once  a  stem  old  war  cry  of  the  tribes:  — 

"The  people  answered  the  king,  saying,  '  What  portion  hxn  we  in 
David?  .  •  .   Toff<mrt«nU,  OXwatiV** 

Thus  the  ten  tribes  set  up  for  themselves  as  the  Kinydam  of 
Israelf  with  a  capital  at  Samaria.  Only  the  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David.  These 
took  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  old  capital, 
Jemsalem. 

65.  The  Captivities.— The  Kingdom  of  Israel  lasted  250 
years,  until  Sargon  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  that  Assyrian 

captivity  in  which  they  are  "lost"  to  history  (§  40).  Judah 
lasted  four  centuries  after  the  sepaiation,  most  of  the  time 
tributary  to  Assyria  or  to  Babylon.  Finally,  in  punishment 
for  rebellion,  Xebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the  people  into 
the  Jiabylon  ian  captivity  42). 

66.  Priestly  Rule. — This  event  closed  the  separate  politi- 
cal history  of  the  Jews.  The  more  zealous  of  theio  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Judea  when  the  Persians  conquered  Babylon 
($§  42, 72).  Thereafter  in  internal  matters  Judea  was  ruled  by 
its  priesthood.  The  most  valuable  part  of  its  religous  life  was 
stQl  to  come ;  but  from  that  time,  politically,  it  formed  only  a 
sabject  province  of  the  Persian,  Greek,  or  Roman  Empire 
(except  for  a  few  glorious  years  under  the  Maccabees;  §  467). 
A  series  of  stubborn  rebellions  against  Rome  finally  brought  a 
terrible  punishment,  in  the  year  70  a.d.  After  a  notable  siege, 
JenisaleTTi  was  sacked,  and  the  remnant  of  inhabitants  were 
sold  into  slaveiy.  They  remain  dispersed  among  all  lands  to 
this  day.  ' 
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Their  Mission 

'*  If  tht  Greek  teas  to  enlighten  the  tcorld,  if  the  Roman  tww  to  ntle  the 
tcorld^  if  the  Teuton  teas  to  be  the  common  disciple  and  emissary  of  bothy 
it  xcas  from  the  Hehrexc  that  all  icere  to  learn  the  things  that  belong  to 
another  world.''*  —  Freeman,  Chief  Periods,  66. 


67.  The  Faith  in  One  God.  —  The  Hebrews  added  nothing  to 
material  civilization :  they  did  not  profit  the  world  by  build- 


Jkrubalkm  To-day,  from  the  southwest,  with  the  road  to  Bethlehem. 


ing  roads,  perfecting  trades,  or  inventing  new  processes  in  in- 
dustry. Nor  did  they  contribute  directly  to  any  art  Their 
work  was  higher.  Their  religious  literature  was  the  noblest 
the  world  had  seen,  and  has  passed  into  all  the  literatures  of  the 
civilized  world ;  but  even  this  is  valuable  not  so  much  for  its 
literary  merit  as  for  its  moral  teachings.  Hie  true  hi^ory  of 
the  Ilebreivs  is  the  record  of  their  spiritual  growth.  Their  religion 
was  infinitely  purer  and  truer  than  any  other  of  the  ancient 
world  J  and  out  of  it  was  to  grow  the  religion  of  Christianity. 
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Among  other  ancient  nations,  individuals  had  risen  at  times 
to  noble  reli^ous  thought;  but  the  Hebrews  first  as  a  whole 
peof^e  felt  strenuously  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  aad 
first  attained  to  a  pure  worship  of  one  God. 

68.  Growth  of  the  Faith.— -At  first  this  lofty  faith  belonged 
to  only  a  few  —  to  the  patriarchs  and  later  to  the  prophets,  with 
a  unall  following  of  the  more  spiritually  minded  of  the  nation. 
For  a  thousand  years  the  common  people,  and  even  some  of 
the  kings,  were  constantly  tending  to  fall  away  into  the  super- 
stitions of  their  Syrian  neighbors.  But  it  is  the  supreme  merit 
of  the  Hebrews  that  a  remnant  always  clung  to  the  higher 
religion,  until  it  became  the  universal  faith  of  a  whole  people. 

Xo  doubt  the  Babylonian  ciiptivity  helped  make  this  faith 
universal.  The  tVw  (Ifvnt^d  men  and  women  who  found  their 
way  back  to  Judea  through  so  many  hardships  were  indeed  a 
"  chosen  "  and  sifted  people.  Among  them  there  was  no  more 
tendency  to  idolatry.  The  faith  of  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets became  the  soul  of  a  nation, — as  a  later  and  higher  devel- 
opment of  that  faith  was  to  become  the  soul  of  our  whole 
ciirilizatiott. 

This,  then,  was  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews.  As  Benan  well 
says  {History  of  larady  I,  22) :  «  What  Oreeee  was  to  he  as 

gards  intfdlect^ial  cidturey  and  Rome  as  regards  politics,  thew 
nomnd  Semites  inere  as  regards  religion."  The  Jews,  therefore, 
are  sonietiiiits  counted  a  fourth  influence,  with  Greeks,  J\o- 
maus,  and  Teutons,  in  making  our  world  (§  4).  I>ut,  after  all, 
Judaism  was  an  exclusive  religion.  It  did  not  make  converts 
among  other  people;  and  did  not  directhi  aifect  the  great  world 
outside  Judea.  The  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity  belong,  not 
solely  to  Jewish  influence,  but  rather  to  the  history  of  the  later 
Roman  world. 

ExEROiSK.  —  1.  Locate  on  the  map  four  centers  of  civilization  for 

1500  B.r. ;  and  note  when  tli*^v  would  naturally  come  into  touch  with  one 
ann!>Tf>r.  (One  more  centtr  f  u-  Hi  is  srmie  age  — Cn-te  —  is  \v\  to  Ise 
treated.  ^§  Si%~\ri .)  2.  What  new  ceaier  v>f  civilization  appeared  between 
1^  auii  1000  B.C.  ? 
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69.  The  Map  gtowa.  So  far,  we  have  had  to  do  only  with 
the  first  homes  of  eivilization — the  Kile  and  Euphrates  valleys 

—  and  with  the  middle  land,  Syria.  Assyria  did  reach  out 
somewhat,  east  .uid  west  (see  map,  page  55) ;  but  her  new 
regions  had  no  special  importance  in  her  day.  and  made  no 
contributions  to  civilized  life.  But  shortly  t)etore  the  o\rer- 
throw  of  Babylon,  two  new  centers  of  j tower  appeared,  one  on 
f^itlier  side  of  the  older  tield.    These  were  Persia  and  Lydia> 

70.  Expansion  on  the  West  —  Lydia  was  a  kingdom  in  west- 
em  Asia  Minor.  Somewhat  before  550  b.c.  its  sovereign, 
CroeeuSf  united  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Halys  River  under 
his  sway.  This  made  the  Lydian  Empire  for  a  time  one  of 
the  great  world-powers  (see  map  following).  The  xegion  was 
rich,  especially  in  metals;  and  the  wealth  of  the  monarch  so 
impressed  the  Greeks  that  "  rich  as  Croesus  "  became  a  by- 
word. Croesus  counted  among  his  subjects  the  Greek  cities 
that  frinfxed  the  western  eoa,*?t  of  Asia  Minor.  We  have  noticed 
that,  shortly  bff<>i(%  Greeks  h;ul  been  brought  into  close  touch 
with  Egypt.  From  this  time,  history  has  to  do  ivith  Europe  as 
well  as  with  Asia  and  Efj]ipi;  and  soon  that  new  field  was  to 
become  the  center  of  interest. 

Lydia's  own  gift  to  the  world  was  the  invention^.coifuij^ 
As  early  as  650  B.o.y  a  Lydian  king  stamped  upon  pieces  of 
silver  a  statement  of  their  weight  and  purity^  with  his  name 
and  picture  as  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Until 
this  time,  little  advance  had  been  made  over  the  old  Egyptian 
method  of  trade,  except  that  the  use  of  silver  rings  and  bars 
had  become  more  common.    The  Babylonians,  along  with  theiz 
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other  weights  and  measures^  had  taught  the  world  to  count 
riches  in  shekels,  —  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  —  but  there  were 
no  coined  shekels.  The  ring  and  bar  "  money had  to  be 
weighed  each  time  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand  i  and  even  then 
there  was  little  seenrity  against  cheaper  metals  being  mixed 
with  the  silver.^  The  true  money  of  Lydia  could  be  received 
anywhere  at  once  at  a  fixed  rate.  This  made  all  forms  of 
trade  and  commerce  vastly  easier.  Other  states  began  to 
adopt  systems  of  coinage  of  tlieir  own.  Ever  since,  the  coinage 
of  money  has  been  one  of  the  important  duties  of  governments. 

We  most  not  sappose,  however,  that  the  old  sort  of  barter '  *  vanished 
at  oooe.  It  remained  the  common  method  of  exchange  hi  all  but  the 
greet  markets  of  the  world  for  oentorles ;  and  in  new  coantries  it  has 
appeared,  in  the  lack  of  coined  money,  in  very  modem  times.  In  our 
early  New  England  rolonit^R  there  were  liraes  when  people  paid  taxes  and 
debts  *'in  kind,*^  much  after  the  old  Egyptian  fashion.  One  student  at 
Harvard  college,  who  afterward  became  its  president,  is  recorded  as  paying  « 
his  tuition  with  ^*  an  old  cow.*' 

71.  BspaaaliMi  In  the  Bast  —  On  the  firther  side  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  lay  the  lofty  and  somewhat  arid  Plateau 
of  Iran.    This  was  the  home  of  the  Medea  and  Psnians,  These 

peoples  appeared  first  abouL  850  B.r.,  as  fierce  barbarians, 
whom  Assyria  found  it  needful  to  subdue  repeatedly.  (Grad- 
ually they  adopted  tlij*  rivilization  of  their  neii^hbors;  then, 
about  625  B.C.,  a  chiettam  of  the  Medes  united  the  western 
tribes  of  the  plateau  into  a  lirm  monarchy ;  and  in  606,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  new  power  oonquered  Assyria. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  again  the  story  of  the  g^rowth  of  the 
freat  Oriental  empires,  where  we  left  it  at  the  close  of  Chapter  III. 
Chapter  lY,  dealing  with  the  anull  Syrian  atatea,  was  a  neceaaaxy  inter* 
niption  to  that  atoiy. 

72.  Rise  of  the  Persian  Empire. — The  destruction  of  Assyrian 
rale,  which  we  noted  toward  the  close  of  §  41,  took  place  some 

1  In  all  this  endent  period,  silver  WM  more  valiiable  then  gold,  end  so  was 
taksa  for  the  stMidaid  of  Taliis. 
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years  before  600  b.c.  Then  the  civilized  world  was  divided, 
for  three  generations,*  between  four  gieut  jxiweis,  — Babylon, 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Media.  Most  of  that  tuue,  these  kingdoms 
were  bound  together  in  a  friendly  alliance ;  and  the  civilized 
world  had  a  rare  rest  from  internal  war.  Media,  it  is  true, 
busied  herself  in  extending  her  dominions  by  war  with  barbar- 
ous tribes  on  the  east  By  such  means  she  added  to  her  terri- 
tory all  the  Plateau  of  Iran  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  old 
Assyrian  Empire.  This  made  her  far  the  largest  of  the  four 
states.  But  in  558  b.c.,  Cyrus,  a  tributary  prince  of  the  Persian 
tribes,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Medes  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Persian  monart'hy.' 

Then  l*eisia  <[uickly  became  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
empire  the  world  had  known.  The  war  with  Media  resulted 
in  the  rapid  conquest  of  that  state.  This  victory  led  Cyrus 
into  war  with  Lydia  and  Babylon,  which  were  allies  of  Media. 
Again  he  was  overwhelmingly  victorious.  He  conquered 
Croesus  of  Lydia  and  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor.  Then  he 
captured  Babylon,  and  so  was  left  without  a  rival  in  the 
Euphrates  and  Syrian  districts.  A  few  years  later  his  son 
subdued  Egypt  Thus  the  new  empire  induded  aU  the  fmner 
empires,  together  wUh  the  new  distriete  of  Iran  and  Asia  Minor. 

With  the  Greeks  Persia  came  into  contict,  about  thirty  jt&T9  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus.  The  story  belongs  to  Eoropean  history  (§§  158  fi.). 
It  is  enough  here  to  note  that  the  Persians  were  finally  defeated.  Their 
empire  lasted,  however,  a  century  and  a  half  more,  imtil  Alexander  the 
Great  conquered  it  and  united  it  with  the  Greek  world  (§§  276  ft.). 

1  It  iii  tiiue  fur  Uie  sludeut  to  have  a  detinite  understanding  of  this  term, 
which  is  used  oonstaatly  in  measuring  time.  A  generation  means  the  arer- 
age  Interval  that  separates  a  lather  from  Us  son.  This  oomq^nds  In  langtli, 

also,  in  a  rougli  way,  to  the  active  years  of  adult  life,— the  pcriodQbetween 
early  manborvl  und  old  ag«^.    If  ?>  rerkonfd  at  ifrentff-^vf  or  thirty  ycarg^ 

^  Thi«  prince  in  known  in  history  a<'  Ci/run  the  Grrat,  He  is  the  earliest 
sovereign  whose  name  we  distinguish  iu  that  way.  A  student  may  well  make 
a  special  r«port  to  tha  elass  upon  the  storlis  oomraetod  witii  Ua  life.  Any 
large  history  of  ancient  times  gives  -some  of  tliese  stories ;  and  Ibay  nmj  be 
found,  in  the  original  form  in  which  they  have  cume  down  to  us,  in  a  transllk 
tion  of  Herodotns.  See  also  Davis'  Bwidinge,  Vol.  I,  Noa.  25  and  a& 
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73.  Extent  of  the  Empire.  —  The  field  of  history  now  widened 
again.  The  next  three  Persian  kings  (after  Cyrus  and  his 
son)  added  vast  districts  to  the  empire :  on  the  east,  modern 
Afghanistan  and  northwestern  India,  with  wide  regions  to  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Euro- 
pean coast  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Greek  peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean. 

This  huge  empire  contained  about  seventy-five  million  people. 
Its  only  civilized  neighbors  were  India  and  Greece.  Else- 


Lmpbrssion  from  Persian  Ctlindkr  Seal. 


where,  indeed,  it  was  bounded  by  seas  and  deserts.  The 
eastern  and  western  frontiers  were  farther  apart  than  Wash- 
ington and  San  Francisco.  The  territory  included  some  two 
million  square  miles.  It  was  four  times  as  large  as  the  Assyr- 
ian Empire,  and  equaled  more  than  half  modern  Europe. 

74.  Industry  and  Art  —  Originally,  the  Persians  were  lowly 
shepherds.  Later,  they  were  soldiers  and  rulers,  -nfter  their 
sudden  conquests,  the  small  population  had  to  furnish  garri- 
sons for  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  while  the  nobles 
were  busied  as  officers  in  the  vast  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  Persian  art  and  literature  were  wholly 
borrowed,  —  mainly  from  Babylonia.    The  cuneiform  writing 
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was  adopted  from  that  land;  and  even  the  noble  palaces, 
vhiolk  have  been  rediscovered  at  Peisepolis,  were  only  copies 
of  Assyrian  palaoesi  bailt  in  stone  instMd  of  in  clay.  PsrHa'B 
services  to  the  woM  were  f oiir :  the  immense  expansion  of  the 

map  alreatly  discussed  J  the  repulse  of  Sci/thi an  savages  75);  a 
better  organizaiion  of  government  (§§  76,  77)  j  aud  tlie  lofty  char- 
acter ofhfi'  rpUifion  78 

75.  Persia  and  the  Scytliians.  —  About  630  B.C.,  shortly  be- 
fore the  downfall  of  Nineveh,  the  frozen  steppes  of  the  North 
had  poured  hordes  of  savages  into  western  Asia  (§  40).  By 
the  Greeks  these  nomads  were  oalled  Scythians,  and  their  in- 
roads were  like  those  of  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  in  later 
history.  They  plundered  as  far  as  Egypt;  and  they  were  a 
real  danger  to  all  the  culture  the  world  had  been  bmlding  up 
so  painfully  for  four  thousand  years.  Assyria  and  Lydia  both 
proved  helpless  to  hold  them  back ;  but  the  Medes  and  PersiaiKs 
saveil  civilization.  Th«  Medes  drove  tlie  rntliless  ravai^ers 
back  to  tlicir  own  dest^  ts ;  aud  the  early  Persian  kings  made 
repeated  expeditions  into  the  Scythian  country.  By  these 
means  the  barbarians  were  awed,  and  for  centuries  the  danger 
of  their  attacks  was  averted. 

Darius^  the  greatest  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  seems  to 
have  justified  his  conquests  on  the  ground  of  this  service  to 
civilizatiozL  In  a  famous  inscription  enumerating  his  con- 
quests, he  says :  ^  Ahura-ltfazda  [the  Ood  of  Light]  delivered 
unto  me  these  countries  when  he  saw  them  in  uproar.  .  .  . 
By  the  grace  of  Ahura-Mazda  I  have  brought  them  to  order 
again." 

The  lengthy  inscription  from  which  this  pe«i«S9  is  taken  la  cut  Into 
a  rock  cliff,  300  feet  from  the  base,  in  three  pacallfll  columns,  in  different 
langnages,  —  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Tartar.  It  served  as  the  "  Boaetta 
Stone"  of  the  cuneiform  writing  (§  5).  Enough  of  the  Persian  was 
known  so  that  from  it  schotais  learned  how  to  read  the  Babylonian. 
l>avia'  RtadbiQs,  VoL  I,  No.  37,  gives  a  large  part  ef  this  iaaciiptlott, 

I  Observe  that  three  of  the  four  were  couuected  with  political  history, — as 
we  might  expect  with  a  people  like  the  Persians. 
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which  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  early  history,  throw- 
ing much  light  upon  Persian  life  and  ideals. 

76.  The  Imperial  Government. — The  empires  which  came 
before  the  Assyrian  liad  very  simple  machinery  for  their 
government.  The  tribu- 
tary states  kept  tlieir  old 
kings  and  their  separate 
languages,  religions,  laws, 
and  customs.  Two  sub- 
ject kingdoms  might  even 
make  war  upon  each  other, 
•without  interference  from 
the  head  king.  Indeed, 
the  different  kingdoms 
within  an  empire  re- 
mained almost  as  separate 
as  before  they  became 
parts  of  the  conquering 
state,  except  in  three  re- 
si^ects :  they  had  to  pay 
tribute ;  they  had  to  assist 
in  war;  and  their  kings 
were  expected,  from  time 
to  time,  to  attend  the  court 
of  the  imperial  master.* 

Plainly,  such  an  empire 
would  fall  to  pieces  easily. 
If  any  disaster  happened 
to  the  ruling  state,  —  if  a 
foreign  invasion  or  the  unexpected  death  of  a  sovereign  oc- 
curred,—  the  whole  fabric  miglit  be  shattered  at  a  moment. 
Each  of  the  original  kingdoms  would  become  independent 


Pkrsian  Qukkn:  fragment  of  a  bnmzo 
statue.    The  dress  seems  very  "  moderu." 


^The  brief  empire  of  the  Jews,  for  instance,  had  been  of  this  nature. 
Solomon,  the  Book  of  Kin(;s  tells  us,  "  rt  ijrncd  over  all  the  kingdoms  .  .  . 
unto  the  border  of  Egypt;  they  brought  pres*  iits  aud  served  Solomon." 
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again ;  and  then  would  follow  years  of  bloody  war,  until  some 
king  built  up  the  empixe  OBoe  more.  Peace  and  seonrily  could 
not  exist  under  such  a  system. 

Assyria,  it  is  true,  had  begun  to  reform  this  system.  The 
great  Assyrian  rulers  of  the  eighth  century  were  not  simply 
conquerors.  They  were  also  organisers.  They  left  the  subject 
peoples  their  own  laws  and  customs,  as  before ;  but  they  broke 
up  some  of  the  old  kingdoniii  lulo  satrapies^  or  proviiicesi,  ruled 
by  a[)]>omted  officers  (§  40). 

The  systein,  however,  was  still  unsatisfac^tory.  In  tiieory 
the  satraps  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  im- 
perial king;  but  in  practice  they  were  very  nearly  kings 
themselves,  and  they  were  under  constant  temptation  to  try 
to  become  independent  rulers,  by  rebellion. 

This  was  the  plan  of  imperial  government  as  the  Persians 
found  it.  They  adopted  and  extended  the  system  of  satraps ; 
and  Dariw,  the  fourth  Persian  king  (521-485  b.c.),  introduced 
three  i^ieeks  upon  rebellion.  In  each  of  the  twenty  provinces, 
power  was  divided  between  the  satrap  himself  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  standing  army.  In  each  province  was  placed 
a  royal  secretary  (the  "King's  Ear")  to  cominnnicate  con- 
stantly with  the  Great  King.  And,  most  important  of  all, 
a  special  royal  commissioner  (the  King's  Eye ''),  backed  with 
military  forces,  appeared  at  intervals  in  each  satrapy  to  in- 
quire into  the  government,  and,  if  necessary,  to  arrest  the 
satrap. 

Darius  is  well  called  *'the  Organizer.^  Political  organizap 
tion  advanced  no  farther  until  Roman  times.  Not  much  had 
been  done  to  promote  a  epirU  of  vnity  amons:  the  diverse 

peoples  of  the  empire.  Each  still  kepi  its  separate  language 
and  customs.  Still,  for  the  age,  the  organization  of  Darius 
was  a  marvelous  work.  It  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever 
devised  by  Orientals;  and  indeed  it  was  nearer  to  the  later 
Boman  imperial  government  than  to  the  older  and  looser 
Asiatic  system  of  kingdom-empires.  The  modem  Turkish 
empire,  in  its  best  dayS;  has  iised  this  system. 
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77.  PoBt  Roads.  — The  Persians,  too,  were  more  thoughtful 
of  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  than  the  Assyrians  had  been. 
To  draw  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire  closer,  Darius  built 
a  magnificent  system  of  post  roads,  with  milestones  and  ex- 
cellent inns,  with  ferries  and  bridges,  and  with  relays  of 
horses  for  the  royal  couriers.  The  chief  road,  from  Susa  to 
Sardis  (map,  after  page  84),  was  over  fifteen  hundred  miles 


Persian  Bronzk  Lion,  at  Suaa. 


long;  and  it  is  said  that  dispatches  were  sometimes  carried 
its  whole  length  in  six  days,  although  ordinary  travel  required 
three  months.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  writes  of  this  great 
highway  (Alexander  the  Great,  19G-197)  :  — 

**  All  the  diverse  life  of  the  countries  it  traversed  was  drawn  into 
its  paths.  Carians  and  Cilicians,  Phrj-gians  and  Cappadocians,  staid 
Lydians,  sociable  Greeks,  crafty  Armenians,  rude  traders  from  the 
Euxine  shores,  nabobs  of  Babylon,  Medes  and  Persians,  galloping 
couriers  mounted  on  their  Bokhara  ponies  or  fine  Arab  steeds,  envoys 
with  train  and  state,  peasants  driving  their  donkeys  laden  with  skins  of 
oil  or  wine  or  sacks  of  grain,  stately  caravans  bearing  the  wares  and 
fabrics  of  the  south  to  exchange  for  the  metals,  slaves,  and  grain  of  the 
.  Dorth,  travelers  and  traders  seeking  to  know  and  exploit  the  world,  all 
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were  there,  and  all  were  safe  under  the  protectiou  of  au  empire  the  road- 
way of  which  pierced  the  strata  of  many  tribes  and  many  cultores,  and 
helped  Btt  thB  vu>rld  o-mMnor.** 

« 

78.  ReUgion  and  Konltt — While  they  were  still  barbarous 
tribes,  the  early  Persians  had  learned  to  worship  the  forces  of 
nature, — especially  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  fire.   This  worship 

was  in  the  hands  of  priests,  called  Jiagri,  who  were  believed  to 
possess  what  wf  riiW  magic  powers  over  nature  and  other  men. 

Even  this  early  religion  had  few  of  the  lower  features  that 
we  have  noted  in  tlie  worship  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylo- 
nians. But  the  Persians  of  the  historic  age  had  risen  to  a  far 
nobler  worship.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  Zend-Avesta  (the 
Persian  Bible),  and  it  had  been  established  about  1000  b.c* 
by  ZoTooater,  Aoooiding  to  this  great  teacher,  the  world  was 
a  stage  for  unceasing  conflict  between  the  powers  of  Light  and 
Darkness,  or  Good  and  Evil.  It  was  man's  duty  to  assist  the 
good  power  by  resisting  evil  impulses  in  his  own  heart  and  by 
fighting  injustice  among  men.  It  was  also  his  place  to  kill 
harmful  beasts,  to  care  tenderly  for  other  aaiiiialb,  and  to  make 
the  earth  fruitful. 

The  superstitions  of  Magi»m  coiitiTiutMl  to  crop  out  among  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  and  the  earlier  nature  wortjhip  survived, 
too,  in  the  belief  in  a  multitude  of  angels,  good  and  bad;  but 
idolatry  was  not  permitted,  and  this  Zoroastrian  faith  was  by 
far  the  purest  of  the  ancient  world,  except  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
When  the  Persians  became  supreme,  they  showed  marked  favor 
to  the  Hebrews.  Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (§  GG),  and  even  helped  them  to  rebuild 
the  Temple.  These  friendly  relations  were  due  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  similarity  in  religious  thought. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Zend-Avesta  shows  the 
Persian  idea  of  the  future  life. 

At  the  head  of  tba  CUnvat  Bridge,  betwtzt  this  woild  aad  the  next, 
when  the  soul  goes  over  it,  there  comes  a  faJr,  white.anned  and  beautiful 

i  This  date  is  nnoectelii.  Some  scliolAn  pat  Zocoa»ter  m  late  as  000  b.c. 
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figure,  like  a  maid  in  her  fifteenth  year,  as  fair  :is  the  faireat  things  in  the 
world-  And  the  souJ  of  the  true  believer  speaks  to  her,  '*  What  maid 
art  thou,  —  all  surpassing  in  thy  beauty  ?  And  she  makes  answer,  O 
yoatb  of  good  thought,  good  woidi,  good  daeda,  and  of  good  vellgioii — 
lam  fftliM  own  conaetmnee.^^ 

Thon  ptm  the  aook  of  the  dghteoaa  to  the  golden,  seat  of  Ahnra-Maxd*, 
of  the  Archangels,  to  •  •  .  "The  Abode  of  Song/* 

Another  passage  tells  how  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  met  by 
a  foal  hag  and  are  plunged  into  a  hideous  pit,  to  suffer  endless 
torment.^ 

The  cardinal  yirtue  was  trtUh/uilneaB,  Darius'  instruotioas 
to  bis  sucoessor  began;  ''Keep  thyself  utterly  from  lies. 
The  man  wbo  may  be  a  liar,  him  destroy  utterly.   If  thou  do 

thus,  my  country  will  remain  whole."  A  century  later,  the 
Greek  Herodotus  admired  the  manly  sports  of  the  Persians 
and  the  simple  training  of  their  boys,  —  to  ride,  to  shoot  with 
the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth." 

C'onquest  and  dominion  corrupted  in  some  measure  their 
early  simplicity ;  but  to  the  last,  the  Persians  fought  gallantly, 
and  the  Greeks  conquered  in  battle  because  of  improyed  weap- 
ons and  better  generalship,  not  from  superior  bravery. 


For  FrRTHER  Rkadixo. — There  is  an  admirable  twenty-page  treatment 
of  the  PersiAn  £mpire  in  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler*s  Alexander  the  Great 
(pp.  187-207),  —  a  book  which  for  other  reasons  deserres  a  place  in  every 
achool  library. 

Exekctsf:. — ^  Would  you  have  expected  the  Persians  to  adopt  the 
E;ryptian  hieroglyphs  or  the  cuneiform  writing?  Why?  In  what  ways 
waii  the  organization  of  the  Persian  empire  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
the  Assyrian  ?  In  what  way  did  Assyrian  organization  improve  upon 
Js^gyptian  ? 

lOaTie*  Reading  Vol.  I,  Nos.  27  (later  pottleii),  98.  20,  80,  SI,  contfthi 
■Meh  InteMttiig  msteiial  upon  Fenian  religion  and  nonils. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  ORIENTAL  CIVILIZATION 

A  compact  sammary,  like  the  following,  is  best  suited  for 
reading  in  class,  with  conunent  or  questions. 

79.  The  Bright  Side.  —  Seven  thousand  years  ago,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Fiuphrates,  men  developed  a  remarkable 

civilization.  They  in- 
vented excellent  tools 
of  bronze  (and  later 
of  iron),  and  practised 
man}'  arts  and  crafts 
with  a  skill  of  hand 
that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  They 
built  great  cities,  with 
pleasant  homes  for 
the  wealthy,  and  with 
splendid  palaces  for 
their  princes.  They 
learned  how  to  record 
their  thoughts  and 

PKu^iA^  Jkwelky.  inventions 

in  writing,  for  one  an- 
other and  for  their  descendants.  They  built  roads  and  canals ; 
and  with  ships  and  caravans,  they  sought  out  the  treasures  of 
distant  regions,  while  the  wealth,  so  heaped  up,  was  spent  by 
their  rulers  with  gorgeous  pomp  and  splendor.  They  found 
out  part  of  the  value  of  government  (to  hold  together  a  large 
society  of  men),  and  the  need  of  human  law,  to  regulate  their 
relations  with  one  another.  Their  thinkers,  too,  found  in  their 
own  consciences  some  of  the  highest  moral  truths,  and  taught 
the  duty  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  mercv. 

9?  ^ 
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War  and  trade  carried  this  eultnre  slowly  around  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  before  1000  b.o.  Pboenioian 
traders  had  soattered  its  seeds  more  widely  in  many  regions. 
Five  hnndred  years  later,  Persia  saved  the  slow  gains  of  the 
ages  from  harbarian  raTagers,  and  united  and  organized  all  the 
civilized  East  under  au  ellective  system  of  governiiieiit. 

80.  The  I>ark  Side.  —  This  Oriental  culture,  however,  was 
marred  by  serious  faults. 

Its  beiiefits  were  for  a  few  orily. 

Government  was  despotic   The  people  worshiped  the  mon- 
arch with  slavish  submission. 

Art  wu  unnatural.  Sculpture  mingled  the  monstrous  and 
grotesque  with  the  human ;  and  architecture  sought  to  rouse 
admiration  by  colossal  size,  rather  than  by  beauty  and  true 
proportion.  Most  literature  was  pompous  and  stilted,  or  de- 
faced by  extravagant  fancies, — like  the  story  of  a  king  who 
lived  many  thousand  years  before  his  first  gray  hair  appeared. 

Learning  was  allied  to  absurd  and  evil  fiuperstitiou.  Men's 
minds  were  enslaved  by  tradition  and  custom;  and  progress 
was  hampered  by  fear  of  the  mysterious  in  nature. 

Most  reliyions  {along  with  better  features)  fostered  lust  and  • 
cruelty.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  it  is  true,  there  had 
grown  up  among  the  Hebrews  a  pure  worship,  whose  truth 
and  grandeur  were  to  influence  profoundly  the  later  world. 
But)  for  centuries  more,  this  religion  was  the  possession  of 
only  one  small  people.  Nor  did  the  lofty  religious  ideas  of 
the  Persians  much  affect  any  other  people  of  the  ancient  world. 
These  were  not  mMonary  religions. 

TTiere  was  little  variety  in  the  different  civilizations  of  the 
Orient.  They  differed  in  certain  minor  ways,  but  not  the 
later  European  nations  did.  Thns  they  lacked  a  wholesome 
rivfilj^f  to  sfimulafp  tJiem  to  routiimed  prorjrpss.  Each  civiliza- 
tion reached  its  best  stage  early,  and  then  hardened  into  set 
customs. 

81.  Tbe  Question  of  Farther  Progress. — Whether  the  Orien- 
tal world  would  have  made  further  progress,  if  left  to  itself,  we 
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cannot  know  surely.  It  seems  not  likely.  China  and  India, 
ve  know,  made  similar  beginnings,  but  became  stationary^ 
and  have  remained  bo  for  centuries  since.  In  like  fashion, 
the  Oriental  civilizations  which  we  have  been  studying  appear 
to  have  been  growing  stagnant  Twice  as  long  a  period  had 
already  elapsed  since  their  beginning,  as  has  sufficed  for  all  our 
Western  growth.  Very  ])robably,  they  would  have  crystallized, 
with  all  their  faults,  li.id  not  new  actors  appeared.  To  these 
new  actors  and  their  new  stage  we  now  turn. 


SUGOSSTIOKS  fOS  BkVISW 

Let  the  daas  prepare  review  queatioiis,  each  member  five  or  ten,  to  ask 
of  the  otherB.  Criticize  the  qaestions,  showing  which  ones  help  to  bring  out 
important  fact«  and  contrasts  and  likenesses,  and  which  are  merely  trivial 
or  curious.  The  author  of  this  volume  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
hold  students  responsible  for  dates  in  Fart  I,  unless,  perhaps,  for  a  f»'W 
of  the  later  ones.  The  taiile  in  §  158  below  may  be  used  for  cross  refer- 
ence and  reviyvvii.  ll  is  well  to  make  hsis  c>f  important  names  or  terms 
for  rapid  drill,  demanding  brit  f  hut  clear  explanation  of  eacli  term,  <.f ., 
cuneiform^  shekel,  Hyksos,  papyrus.  liead  over  the  "  theme  sentences,'* 
in  quotation,  at  the  top  of  Chapters  or  Divisions  (on  pages  1,  11,  16,  80), 
and  see  whether  the  elan  feel,  in  i)art  at  ieast,  their  applications. 

SampU  QuettianM:  (1)  Why  is  Chaldea  (whose  civilisation  has  been 
overthrown)  better  worth  our  study  than  China  (where  an  andent  civili- 
cation  still  exists)?  (2)  In  what  did  the  Egyptians  excel  the  Babylo- 
nians ?  (3)  In  what  did  the  Babylonians  excel  the  Egyptians  ?  (4)  In 
what  did  the  Persians  excel  both  ?  (6)  Tra<»  the  growth  of  the  map  for 
civilized  coimtries.  (6)  Name  four  contributions  to  civilization,  not 
mentioned  in  §  79,  but  imporunt  enough  to  deserve  a  place  there  if  space 
permitted. 

Caution:  Make  sure  that  the  terms  "empire,*'  "state."  "tributary 
state,"  '•civilization.'"'  have  a  delinite  meaning  for  the  student.  (See 
preceding  text  or  footnoten. ) 

It  does  not  seem  to  the  author  adviisable  to  recommend  young  high 
school  students  to  read  widely  upon  the  Oriental  peoples  in  connection 
with  the  first  year  in  history.  The  material  in  Davis*  Readinga  is  ad- 
mirable for  all  classes.  And  a  few  select  titles  for  the  school  library  are 
given  in  the  appendix,  from  which  Che  teacher  may  make  assignments  if 
it  seems  best. 
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THE  GE££KS 

0reee0 — that  poini    Uffhi  in  AMory  /  Hbobl. 

Wb  are  aU  Chreekt,  Our  lauw,  our  tUeraturtt  our  rdigUmt  our  mi, 
haw  thiir  roots  in  Greece. »  Shbllst. 

Xeeq»t  the  bliudforeee  of  nature^  there  ia  nothing  that  mo  VMS  in  ih« 
worid  to-daif  that  ie  not  Greek  in  oriffin.  •  Hbm  bt  Svhmbb  Haibb. 

STUDY  OF  THE  MAPS  AFTER  PAGES  M  AND  98 

Note  the  three  great  divisions :  Northern  Greece  (Epiriw  and  Thes- 
saly);  Central  Greece  (a  group  of  deven  dfaitricta,  to  the  isthmus  of 
CorlBth) ;  aod  the  Moponmvus  (the  eoathern  peniasiila)*  Name  the 
dJetriete  from  Pboois  iMmthf  and  the  chief  ciUes  in  each,  aa  ahown  on  the 
map.  Which  diatrlcta  have  no  coaat  t  Locate  Delplii,  Thermopylae, 
Tempo,  Pamaaaaa,  Olympoa,  Olympia,  Salamia^  Ithaca,  eight  idanda, 
three  citiea  on  the  Asiatic  aide.  Draw  the  map  with  the  amount  of  detail 
j  list  ind icateH .  Eiamlne  fhe  map  fie^iDently  in  pr^aiing  the  ntzi  lesson. 
{The  index  tells  on  uohat  map  mch  geographical  name  tised  in  the  book  can 
be/oundf  —  except  in  a  few  casee^  like  Pacific  Ocean.) 


CHAPTER  VII 
INFLUEIfCS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

83.  SnrapecoatraftedwitliABbu  — Asia  and  Egypt  had  de- 

yeloped  the  earliest  eivUizations.   But,  for  at  least  half  of 

their  four  thousand  years,  another  culture  had  been  rising 
slowly  along/the  coasts  and  islaml.-^  of  southern  Europe.  This 
European  civilization  began  indepenilenlly  of  the  older  ones.  It 
drew  from  thera  in  many  ways  (as  we  shall  .-hh  more  clearly  a 
little  farther  on)  ^  bat  it  always  kept  a  distinct  character  of 
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its  own.  The  difference  was  due^  in  part  at  least,  to  differences 
in  physical  (jeography.  Four  features  of  European  geography 
were  specially  important:  — 

Europe  is  a  j^eti  insula.  Ttie  sea  is  easy  of  access} 
Europe  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  the  semi  tropical 
river  valleys  of  Asia ;  and  food  crops  demand  more  cuUivation, 
These  conditions  called  for  greater  exertion  upon  the  part  of 
man.  Moreover,  the  natural  products  of  Europe  were  more 
varied  than  those  of  Asia.  This  led  to  greater  variety  in  human 
oocupations.  The  beginnings  of  civilization  were  slower  in 
Europe ;  but  man  was  finally  to  count  for  more  there  than  in 
Asia. 

In  contrast  with  the  vast  Asiatic  plains  and  valleys,  Europe 
is  broken  into  inany  .stnaU  districts^  fit  to  become  the  liomes  of 
distinct  peoples.  Thus  many  separate  civilizations  grew  up  in 
touch  with  one  another.  Their  natural  boundaries  kept  one 
from  absorbing  the  others.  So  they  remained  mutually  help- 
ful by  their  rivalry  and  intercourse. 

Europe  could  not  easUy  he  conquered  by  the  Aeiatie  empiree. 
This  consideration  was  highly  important.  Some  districts  of 
Asia,  such  as  western  Syria  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  had  a 
physical  character  like  that  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  these 
places,  civilizations  had  begun,  with  a  character  like  that  of 
later  European  peoples.  But  these  states  were  reached  easily 
by  the  fori  es  of  the  earlier  and  mightier  river-empires ;  and  in 
the  end  the  "Asiatic  character"  was  always  imposed  upon 
tiieni.  Europe  was  saved,  partly  by  its  remoteness,  but  more 
by  tlip  Alediterranean. 

83.  The  Mediterranean  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  European 
history.  Indeed,  through  all  ancient  history,  European  civili* 
zation  was  merely  Mediterranean  civilization.''  It  never 
ventured  far  from  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  The  Mediterranean 
was  the  great  highway  for  f ^endly  intercourse,  and  the  great 

>Tlirough  all  "ancient  history"  (§  4),  "Europe"  means  southern  and 
central  Europe.  Russian  Enro}K».  iridf><Ml.  is  roally  part  of  Asia  in  geography; 
and  it  has  always  beea  Asiatic  rather  thau  European  in  culture. 
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barrier  against  Asiatic  conquest.  Thus,  Persia  sabdued  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  almost  without  a  blow :  the  Euiopean  Greeks 
she  failed  to  conquer  even  by  supreme  effort. 

To  understand  this  value  of  the  sea  as  a  barrier,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  character  of  skips  in  early  times.  The  3ea  was  the  easiest 
road  for  merchants,  traveling  in  single  vessels  and  certain  of  friendly 
welcome  at  almost  any  port.  But  oars  were  the  main  force  that  drove 
the  sMp  (sails  were  tiMd  only  when  the  wind  waa  Tery  favorable) ;  and 
tte  nuSk-rmuSt  of  tliat  day  could  not  cairy  many  man  people  than 
wore  needod  to  man  the  tenchoo  of  oarMnon.  To  tiansport  a  laifo 
army,  in  thia  way,  with  needfol  avpplies, — in  oooditlon,  too,  to  moot 
a  hostilo  army  at  tho  landing  place,  — waa  almoit  imposalblo. 

84.  Greece  was  t3rpical  of  Europe  in  geography  and  ciTilization. 
The  Greeks  called  themselves  SieUeneB  (as  they  do  still). 
Hellas  meant  not  European  Greece  alone,  but  aU  the  kmd$  0/ 
the  Hdlenes,  It  included  the  Greek  peninsula,  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Aegean,  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  the 
east,  and  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  to  the  west,  with  scat- 
tered patches  elsewhere  along  the  Mediterranean. 

Still,  the  central  peninsula  reiiiiiiiied  the  heart  of  Hellas. 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  had  little  to  do  with  Greek  history. 
Omitting  them,  the  area  of  Greece  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that 
of  New  York.  In  this  little  district  are  found  all  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  European  geography.  It  has  been  well  called 
the  **most  European  of  European  lands"  and  it  became  the  first 
home  of  European  cuUure* 

85.  Oredt  Oeogfaphy  and  its  Influenoe. — Certain  factors  in 
Greek  geography  deserve  special  mention  even  though  we  re- 
peat part  of  what  has  been  said  of  Europe  aa  a  whole. 

a.  The  islands  and  the  patches  of  Greek  settlements  on 
distant  coasts  made  many  distinct  geographical  divisions.  Even 
the  little  Greek  peninsula  counted  luore  than  twenty  such  units, 
each  shut  off  from  the  others  by  its  strip  of  sea  and  its  moun- 
tain walls.  Some  of  these  divisions  were  about  as  lari;^e  as  an 
American  township,  and  the  large  ones  (except  Thessaly  aud 
Epirus)  were  only  seven  or  eight  times  that  size. 
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The  little  states  which  grew  up  in  these  divisions  differed  widely 

from  ooe  auother.  Some  were  monarchies ;  some,  oligarchies ;  some, 
democracies.^  In  some,  tlie  chief  industry  was  trade;  in  some,  it  was 
agriculture.  In  some,  the  people  were  slow  and  conservative  ,  m  others, 
they  were  enterprising  and  progressive.  Oriental  civilizations,  we  have 
seen  (§  80),  were  marked  by  too  great  uniformity ;  the  civilixations  of 
Burop«an  conntries  have  been  marked  by  a  wholesome  diversity.  This 
character  was  found  espedally  among  the  Greeks. 

6.  Mountain  people,  living  apart,  are  usually  rude  and  con- 
servative ;  but  ftvm  mceft  tendeneiea  Chreeoe  was  taved  by  the  mo. 

The  sea  made  friendly  intercourse  possible  on  a  large  scale, 
and  brought  Athens  as  closely  into  touch  with  Miletus  (in 
Asia)  as  with  Sparta  or  Olympiju  This  value  of  the  sea,  too, 
held  gooil  for  ditierent  parts  of  "European  Greece"  itself. 
The  peninsula  has  less  area  than  Portugal,  but  a  longer  coast 
line  than  all  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  very  heart  of  the 
laud  is  broken  into  islands  and  promontories^  so  that  it  is  bard 
to  find  a  spot  thir^  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

c  Certain  prodtui9  of  some  districts  made  c(mmerce  very  desir* 
able.  The  mountain  slopes  in  some  parts,  as  in  Attica,  grew 
grapes  and  olives  better  than  grain.  Wine  and  olive  oil  had 
much  value  in  little  space.  Thus  they  were  especially  suited  for 
commerce.  Moreover,  such  mountain  districts  had  a  limited 
grain  supply;  ami,  if  population  wiis  to  increase,  the  people 
were  driven  to  trade.  Now,  sailors  and  traders  come  in 
touch  »•< distantly  with  new  manners  and  new  ideas,  and  they 
are  more  likely  to  make  progress  than  a  purely  airricultnral 
people.  Exchanging  commodities,  they  are  ready  to  exchange 
ideas  also.  The  seafaring  Greeks  were  always  seeking  some 
new  thing." 

*  A  nionarcby,  in  the  rirst  mfnninu'  uf  tl»e  word,  is  a  state  ruled  by  one 
man,  a  "  monarch."  An  oHgur^liy  is  a  state  ruled  by  a  "  few,"  or  by  a  small 
class.  A  democracy  is  a  state  where  tbe  whole  people  govern.  In  ancient 
history  the  words  are  used  with  these  meanings.  Sometimes  "  arietoeraeiy  " 
is  used  with  much  the  same  force  as  oligarchy.  (Jn  modern  times  tlia 
word  "  monarchy  "  is  usod  somotimrs  of  a  governmf*nt  like  England,  whi<A 
is  uiunarclilc  only  in  lorm,  but  wbkli  really  is  a  democracy.) 
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d.  These  early  seekers  found  valuable  new  things  withiti 
easy  reach.  Fortunately,  this  most  European  of  all  European 
lands  lay  nearest  of  all  Europe  to  the  old  civilizations  of  Asia 
and  Egypt.  Moreover,  it  faced  this  civilized  East  rather  than 
the  barbarous  West.  On  the  other  side,  toward  Italy,  the 
coast  of  Greece  is  cliff  or  marsh,  with  only  three  or  four  good 
harbors.    On  the  east,  however,  the  whole  line  is  broken  by 


8cK>'K  LN  lUK  Valk  OK  Tkmpe.  — From  a  photograph.   Cf.  §  173. 


deep  bays,  from  whose  mouths,  chains  of  inviting  islands 
lead  on  and  on.  In  clear  weather,  the  mariner  may  cross  the 
Aegean  without  losing  sight  of  land. 

e.  Very  important,  too,  was  the  appearance  of  the  landsrape. 
A  great  Oriental  state  spread  over  vast  plains  and  was  bounded 
by  terrible  immensities  of  desolate  deserts.  But,  except  in 
Thessaly,  Greece  contained  no  plains  of  consequence.  It  was 
a  land  of  intermingled  sea  and  mountain,  with  even/thing  upon  a 
moderate  scale.    There  were  no  mountains  so  astounding  as  to 
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awe  the  mind.  There  were  no  destructive  earthquakes,  or  tre- 
jnendous  storms,  or  overwhelming  flcnxls.  Oriental  man  had 
bowed  in  superstitious  dread  before  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
with  little  attempt  to  explain  them.  But  in  Greece,  nature 
was  not  terrible;  and  men  began  early  to  search  into  her 
secrets.  OrienUU  mibmiatUm  to  tradUicn  and  custom  foa»  re- 
placed  fsarkM  inquiry  and  originalUy,  In  like  manner. 
Oriental  deepdiitm  gave  way  to  Greek  freedom.  Ho  doubt,  too, 
the  moderation  and  variety  of  the  physical  world  had  a  part  in 
producing  the  many-sided  genius  of  the  people  and  their  lively 
but  well-controlled  imagination.  And  the  varied  beauty  of 
hill  and  dale  and  blue,  sunlit  sea,  the  wonderfully  clear,  ex- 
hilarating air,  and  the  soft  splendor  of  the  radiant  sky  helped 
to  give  them  intense  joy  in  mere  living. 

86.  Summary.  —  We  have  noted  five  features  of  Greek  geog- 
raphy: the  many  separate  districts;  the  sea  roads;  the  in- 
ducements to  trade ;  the  vicinity  of  the  open  side  to  Eastern 
civilization;  and  the  moderation,  diversity,  and  beauty  of  nature. 
Each  of  these  five  features  became  a  force  in  history.  The 
Greeks  produced  many  varieties  of  society,  side  by  side,  to  re- 
act upon  one  another.  They  learned  quickly  whatever  the 
older  civilizations  could  teach  them.  They  inquired  fearlessly 
into  all  secrets,  natural  and  supernatural,  instead  of  aba.sing 
themselves  in  i)riental  awe.  They  had  no  controlling  priest- 
hood, as  the  Egyptians  had  ;  and  they  never  submitted  long  to 
arbitrary  government,  as  the  great  Asiatic  peoples  did.  Above 
all  other  peoples,  they  developed  a  love  for  harmony  and  pro- 
portion. Moderation  became  their  ideal  virtue,  and  they  used 
the  same  word  for  good  and  beautiJuL 


Exercise.  —  Review  th«  topic  —  Influence  of  Geography  upon  History 
^op  to  this  point.   Sbt  Index,  Fhysieal  Geographjf. 
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mW  WS  KVOW  ABOUT  <*PSBHI8T0KIC"  H1U.A8 

87.  The  Homeric  Poems.  —  The  Greeks  were  late  in  learning 
to  use  writing,  and  so  our  knowledge  of  early  Greek  civilization 
is  imperfeot  Until  teoentlj,  what  knowledge  we  bad  came 
mainly  from  two  famous  collections  of  early  poems,  the  Hiad 
and  the  Odyssey,  The  later  Greeks  believed  that  tbese  were 
composed  about  1100  b.c.  by  a  blind  minstrel  ^  named  Homer. 
We  still  call  them  **the  Homeric  poems,"  though  scholars  now 
believe  that  each  collectiou  wa^smade  ui)  of  balhids  bv man v  bards. 
The  ]»i^<  iM>  were  not  put  into  manuscript  until  al>out  GOO  B.r. ; 
but  they  had  l)een  handed  down  orally  from  {generation  to  gea- 
eratiou  fur  centuries.  The  Ih'ad  de<?eribe8  part  of  the  ten-year 
siege  of  Troy  (Ilium)  in  Asia.  A  Trojan  prince  had  carried 
away  the  beautiful  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta; 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  king  Agamemnon, 
brother  of  Menelaus,  the  chiefs  had  rallied  from  idl  parts  of 
Greece  to  recover  her.  Finally  they  captured  and  burned  the 
city.  The  Odyssey  narrates  the  wanderings  of  Odysaeus 
(Ulysses),  one  of  the  Greek  heroes,  in  the  return  from  the  war. 

The  Trojan  war  may  be  fact  or  fiction.*  In  either  case,  the 
pictures  of  society  lu  I  lie  pcH'ms  must  be  true  to  life,  lu  rude 
ages  a  bard  may  invent  stories,  but  not  manners  and  customs.' 

1  In  Mtfly  timet,  tito  poet  did  not  write  his  poeniB.  He  chanted  them,  to  the 
aooompaniment  of  a  hatp  or  some  sodi  instrument,  at  festtvals  or  at  the  meals 

of  chieftains.   Such  a  poet  is  called  a  minstrel,  or  bard,  or  harper. 

*  A  wf  ll-knnwn  Homeric  soholar  has  just  publiahed  an  ingenious  book  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  real  Trojan  war,  and  that  it  was  fought  by  the  Greeks 
to  aaoure  control  of  the  Hellespont  —  and  ho  of  the  Black  Sea  trade.  Teachers 
wtlt  find  this  latest  eontribation  to  the  Homeric  problem  Intensely  hitecesting: 
Walter  I^af,  TVoy;  A  Study  in  Hamtric  Owgraphjft  Biacmlllan. 

'  To-day  a  novelist  inclines  naturally  to  make  the  people  in  hi  ^  <5t nrv  *-\"< 
and  act  like  the  people  in  real  Ufe  around  him.  To  be  sore,  now,  ham^ 
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Thus  these  Homeric  poems  teach  us  inuch  about  what  the 
Greeks  of  1(>00  or  1100  b,c.  thoutjht,  and  how  tliey  lived, 

88.  Remains  in  tlie  Soil.  —  Quitt!  ivi-enrly  aiKjiiier  source  of 
information  has  beeu  opened  to  us.  Students  of  Greek  history 
Strangely  neglected  the  remains  buried  in  the  «oi2,  long  after  tha 
study  of  such  objects  in  the  Orient  had  disclosed  many  wonders > 
but  in  1870  ▲•d.  Dr.  Schliemann,  a  German  scholar,  turned  to 
this  kind  of  inTCStigation.  He  hoped  to  pro^e  the  Homeric 
stories  true.  His  excaTations^  and  those  of  others  since,  hare 
done  a  more  important  thing.  They  have  added  much  to  oar 
knowledge  of  Homer's  time,  but  they  have  abo  cpened  up  twa 
thousand  years  of  older  culture,  of  which  Homer  and  the  later 
Grttka  never  dreamed, 

89.  Henry  SchUemanu's  own  life  was  as  romantic  as  any  story  in 
Homer.  His  father  was  the  pastor  in  a  small  Gemuui  village.  The  hoj 
grew  ap  with  peiftet  foith  In  fairiee  and  goblint  and  talM  of  magic  tieaa- 
ure  connected  with  the  old  hittoty  of  the  place.  His  SMher  told  him  the 
Homeric  stories,  and  once  showed  him  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  huge 
<•  Walls  of  Tlrpy.*'  The  child  was  deeply  inteneted.  When  he  was  told 
that  no  one  nowkoew  just  where  T^y  had  stood,  and  that  the  city  had  left 
notnuses,  he  insisted  that  such  walls  must  have  left  remains  that  could  be 
wicover«i  by  digging  in  the  ground  ;  and  bis  father  playfully  agreed  that 
sometime  Henry  should  find  ibem.  Later,  the  boy  learned  that  the  great 
scholars  of  his  day  did  not  believe  that  such  a  city  as  Troy  had  ever 
existed.  This  aroused  in  bim  a  fierce  rewntraent ;  and  to  carry  out  his 
childhood  dream  of  lindinir  the  great  walls  of  Homer's  city  became  the 
paa^ion  of  his  life.  To  do  this  he  must  have  riches.  He  wa^  very  poor. 
>ix  years  he  worked  as  a  grocer*s  boy  ;  then,  for  many  years  more  as 
clerk  for  various  laiger  ihrms.  ASL  this  time  he  studied  zealously,  leaning 
many  languages.  This  mad«  it  possible  for  his  employers  to  send  him  to 
foreign  countries,  in  connection  with  their  business.  In  this  way  he 
found  opportunities  to  amass  wealth  for  himself,  and,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  real  work. 


pmpossly,  to  reprssent  a  past  age  (historical  noTel),  or  he  may  try  foolishly  to 

represent  some  class  of  people  about  whom  he  knows  little.  But  in  an  early 
ape,  like  that  of  tlw^  Hotnoric  minstrels,  a  poet  caimot  know  any  s<K-iety  except 
the  simple  otic  about  him.  and  he  knows  all  phases  of  that.  If  be  tells  a  story 
at  all,  even  of  a  former  a^e,  be  makeb  bis  acturs  like  men  of  bis  OWn  tiflM. 
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Three  incidents  in  the  explorations  are  treated  in  the  following 

paragraphs. 

90.  Excavations  at  Troy.  —  Dr.  Schliemann  began  his  excaya« 
tion  ftt  a  little  village  in  "  Troy-land,"  three  miles  from  the 
shore^  where  vague  tradition  placed  the  8oene  of  the  liiad. 
The  explorations  continued  more  than  twenty  years  and  dis- 
doeed  the  remains  of  nine  distinct  towns,  one  above  another. 

The  oldest,  on  native  rode,  some  fifty  feet  below  the  present 
surface,  was  a  rude  village  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  second  was 
thought  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  be  Homer's  Troy.  It  showed 
jx)weriul  walls,  a  citadel  that  had  been  destroyed  by  tire,  and 
a  civilization  marked  by  bronze  weapons  and  gold  ornaments. 
We  know  now  that  this  city  passed  away  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Homers  time,  so  that  no  doubt  the  very 
memory  of  its  civilization  had  perished  before  the  real  Troy 
was  built.  Above  it,  came  the  remains  of  three  inferior  settie- 
mentSi  and  then — the  sixth  layer  from  tA«  hotUnn — a  much 
larger  and  finer  city,  which  had  perished  in  conflagration  some 
twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ  Extensive  explorations 
in  the  year  1893  (after  Schliemann's  death)  proved  this  sixth 
city  to  be  the  Troy  of  Homer,  with  remarkable  lilteness  to  the 
description  iu  the  Iliad. 

Above  this  Homeric  Troy  came  an  old  Greek  city,  a  magtilflcent  city  of 
the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ft  Roman  city,  and,  £Uially,  the  aqualid 
Turkkb  Tillage  of  UMiay. 

91.  Sxcavatlona  at  Kyoeiiaa.— Homer  places  the  capital  of 
Agamemnon,  leader  of  ail  the  Greeks,  in  Argolis  at Mycenae, 
rich  in  gold."    Here,  in  1876,  Schliemann  uncovered  the 

remains  of  an  ancient  city,  with  peculiar,  massive  ("  Cyclo- 
pean walls.  Within,  were  fonnd  a  curious  group  of  tombs, 
where  lay  in  state  the  embalmed  bodies  of  ancient  kings,  — 

in  the  splendor  of  their  crowBs  and  breastplates  of  embossed  plate  of 
gold ;  their  swords  studded  with  golden  imagery ;  their  faces  covered 
Btranijely  in  golden  innsk.s.  The  very  floor  of  one  tomb  was  thick  wit!i 
gold  duat — the  lieavy  gildint:  from  some  perislied  kiuijly  vt  stiut  nt.  In 
another  was  a  downfall  of  golden  leaves  and  flowers.   And  amid  this  pro- 
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fusion  of  fine  fragments  were  rings,  bracelets,  smaller  crowns,  as  fo% 
children,  dainty  butterflies  for  omamenlB,  and  [a  wonderfol]  golden  flowez 
on  a  silver  stalk/* 

One  tomb,  with  three  female  bodies,  contained  870  gold 
objects,  besides  multitudes  of  very  small  ornaments  and  count- 
less gold  beads.  In  another,  five  bodies  were  "  literally  smoth- 
ered in  jewels."  And,  with  these  ornaments,  there  were  skill- 
fully and  curiously  wrought  weapons  for  the  dead,  with  whet- 
stones to  keep  them  keen,  and  graceful  vases  of  marble  and 
alabaster,  carved  with  delicate  forms,  to  hold  the  funeral  food 


and  wine.  Near  the  entrance  lay  bodies  of  slaves  or  captives 
who  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice. 

92.  These  discoveries  confirmed  much  in  Homer."  Like 
"  Troy,"  so  this  ancient  Mycenae  had  perished  in  fire  long 
before  Homer's  day.  But  similar  cities  must  have  survived, 
in  some  parts  of  Hellas,  to  be  visited  by  the  wandering  poet. 
From  remains  of  many  palaces,  it  may  be  seen  now  that  the 
picture  of  Menelaus'  palace  in  the  Odf^ssey  (vii,  84  ff.)  was 
drawn  from  life,  —  the  friezes  of  glittering  blue  glass,  the 
walls  flashing  with  bronze  and  gleaming  with  plated  gold,  the 
heroes  and  their  guests  feasting  through  the  night,  from  gold 
vessels,  in  halls  lighted  by  torches  held  on  massive  golden 
statues. 

93.  Excavations  in  Crete.  —  Schliemann's  discoveries  amazed 
and  aroused  the  world.  Scores  of  scholars  have  followed  him, 
exploring  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean  at  many  points.  The  most 
wonderful  discoveries  of  all  have  been  made  in  Crete,  —  niainly 
since  the  year  1900.  Old  legends  of  the  Greeks  represented 
that  island  as  one  source  of  their  civilization  and  as  the  home 
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of  powerful  kings  before  Greek  history  began.  These  legends 
used  to  be  regarded  as  fables;  but  we  know  now  that  they 
were  based  upon  true  tradition.    At  Knossos,  a  palace  of 


Tub  Oatk  of  thk  Lions  at  Mycknab. 

The  huge  stone  at  the  top  of  the  gate,  supporting  the  lious,  is  15  feet  long  and 
7  feet  thick.  Enemies  could  reach  the  gate  only  by  passing  between  long 
stone  walls  —  from  behind  which  archers  could  shoot  down  upon  them. 

"King  Minos^*  has  been  unearthed,  spreading  over  more  than 
four  acres  of  ground,  with  splendid  throne  rooms,  and  with 
halls  and  corridors,  living  rooms,  and  store  rooms.    Tn  these 
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last,  there  were  found  multitudes  of  small  clay  tablets  covered 
with  writing,  —  apparently  memoranda  of  the  receipt  of  taxes. 
No  one  can  yet  read  this  ancient  Cretan  writing ;  but  the  sculp- 
tures and  friezes  on  the  walls,  the  paintings  on  vases,  and  the 
gold  designs  inlaid  on  sword  blades  teach  us  much  about  this 
forgotten  civilization.    Especially  amazing  are  the  admirable 


MuuTU  OK  Palack  Skwkr  at  K.VOS8U8,  with  terracutta  draiu  pipes, — 
sbowiug  meibod  of  joining  pipes.   From  Baikie. 


bath  rooms  of  the  palace,  with  a  drainage  system  which  has 
been  described  as  "  superior  to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
until  the  nineteenth  century.''  The  pipes  could  be  flushed 
properly,  and  a  man-trap  permitted  proper  inspection  and  re- 
pair. Back  of  the  Queen's  apartments,  stood  a  smaller  room 
with  a  baby's  bath.  Like  Trov  and  Mycenae,  the  remains  show 
that  Knossos  was  burned  and  ravaged  —  about  1500  b.c. 
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THE  FIRST  CIVILIZATION  OF  HELLAS 

94.  Antiquity  of  "  Cretan  Culture."  —  Not  long  ago  it  was  the 
habit  of  scholars  to  call  the  Greeks  a  "  young  "  people  (com- 


Ukad  of  a  Bull,  from  a  Kuossos  relief. 


pared  with  Oriental  nations),  and  to  wonder  how  they  could 
have  risen  to  so  high  a  civilization  almost  at  a  bound.  Some- 
times the  blossoming  of  Greek  culture  was  compared  to  the 
fabled  birth  of  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom,  who 
sprang  to  life,  fully  armed,  from  the  forehead  of  her  father 
Zeus.  But  now  we  have  learned  that  "obscure  milleniums 
preceded  the  sudden  bloom." 

We  have  traced  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  early 
periods  in  the  order  of  their  discovery.  But  this  is  not  the 
order  in  which  the  civilization  developed.    Troy  and  Mycenae 

107 
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were  older  than  Homer  *'  —  who  sang  of  a  golden  past  —  and 
Cretan  culture  runs  back  two  thousand  years  before  Mycenae 
was  built.  Still,  the  civilization  of  Mycenae  was  merely  a 
late  branch  of  a  widespreading  tree  which  had  its  roots  and 
its  highest  development  in  (.'rete.  Schliemann's  "  Second 
City  "  at  Troy  belonged  to  an  early  stage  of  it,  and  his  "  Sixth 
City  "  to  a  late  stage. 

About  1900  A.D.,  scholars  first  began  to  recognize  this  pre- 
Homeric  culture.    For  a  few  \'ears  thev  called  it  Mtjcenaean, 


"Vaphio  Cups":  3J  inches  high;  8  ounces  each.  Found  at  Vaphio,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  in  1889  kj>.,  and  dating  back  at  least  to  180"1  or  2000  B.C. 
Probably  Cretan  in  orij;in.  \'vTy  dflirate  and  yet  vigorous  goldsmith 
work.   See  the  scroll  on  the  page  opposite. 


This  name  is  still  used  sometimes  for  the  last  period  of  it,  on 
the  mainland.  Hut  it  is  best  to  use  the  name  Cretan  civiliza- 
tion for  the  whole  culture  preceding  the  Homeric  age.  We  are 
now  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  culture,  and  its  character. 

95.  Native  to  the  Aegean  Regions.  —  Explorations  prove  that 
this  early  civilization  was  not  contiued  to  Crete  and  Troy  and 
Mycenae.  It  spread  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  patches,  from  Cyprus  to  Sardinia.  It  fas  very 
nedi'hj  an  Apffmn  Cirilization.''  It  was  the  work  of  the  slim, 
short,  dark-skinned  men  of  southern  Knroj)e,  between  ooQO  and 
120<J  li.c.    This  cjdture  ivas  nuticey  not  borrowed.    Steady  prog- 
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ress  appears  from  rude  stone  tools  and  crude  carvings,  through 
many  stages,  up  to  magnificent  bronze  work  and  highly  devel- 
oped art.  There  are  no  sudden  leaps,  or  breaks  in  the  chain  of 
development,  such  as  might  suggest  the  wholesale  introduction 
of  a  foreign  civilization. 

The  oldest  settlement  that  Schliemann  unearthed  on  the  bare  rock 
underlying  the  site  of  Troy,  we  have  noted,  was  a  village  of  the  Stone  Age. 

By  3600  or  4000  B.C.,  people  were  living  in  such  vil- 
lages (made  up  of  round  huts)  all  about  the  Aegean 
Sea,  Their  pottery  was  made  by  hand,  not  with  a 
wheel ;  but  the  decoration  shows  skill  and  love  of 
beauty.  Everywhere,  the  better  sort  of  knives  and 
arrow-heads  were  made  from  a  peculiar  dark  hard 
stone  (obsidian),  which,  for  these  regions,  is  found 
in  any  considerable  quantity  only  in  the  island  of 
Melos.  There  must  have  been  no  little  trade,  then, 
during  this  Stone  Age,  to  scatter  this  material  so 
widely. 

Before  2600  b.c,  Crete,  at  least,  extended  this 
trade  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Syria.  Egyptian  remains 
of  that  period  are  common  among  the  Cretan  ruins. 
Crete  stretches  its  long  body  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Aegean  and  forms  the  natural  stepping  stone  from 
Egypt  to  Europe.  Very  i>os8ibly,  this  fact  made  it 
the  leader  in  developing  primitive  Aegean  civilization 
to  higher  levels.  The  use  of  bronze  may  have  come 
from  Egypt.  Surely,  the  Cretan  traders  imported 
from  the  older  civilizations  much  that  was  more 
valuable  than  articles  of  commerce.  But  they  did 
not  merely  imitate  and  copy :  the]/  made  foreign 
inventions  and  ideas  their  oic«,  by  adapting  them  to  their  own  life  atid  by 
improving  upon  them. 

96.  The  Best  Stages.  —  At  all  events,  by  2500  B.C.,  Crete  had 
advanced  far  in  the  bronze  age  of  culture;  and  for  the  next  thou- 
sand years  her  civilization  (in  material  things,  at  least)  was  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Egypt.  The  old  hand-made  pottery  gave  way  to 
admirable  work  on  the  potter's  wheel ;  and  the  vase  paintings, 
of  birds  and  beasts  and  plant  and  sea  life,  are  vastly  more  life- 
like and  graceful  than  any  that  Egyptian  art  can  show.  The 


Vasr  from  Knossos 
(about  2200  B.C.), 
with  characteristic 
sea-life  ornament. 
From  Baikie. 
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walls  of  houses  were  decorated  with  a  delicate  "  egg-shell "  porce. 
lain  in  artistic  designs.  Gold  inlay  work,  for  the  decoration 
of  weapons,  had  reached  great  perfection.  A  system  of  syl- 
labic writing  had  been  developed,  seemingly  more  advanced 
than  the  Egyptian.  Un- 
happily scholars  have  not 
yet  found  a  key  to  it ;  but 
some  believe  that  it  may 
have  been  the  common  an- 
cestor of  the  Phoenician 
and  the  Greek  alphabets.^ 
The  palace  at  Knossos 
(§  94)  was  built  about  2200 
B.C.,  and  rebuilt  and  im- 
proved about  1800.  Its 
monarch  must  have  ruled 
all  the  island,  and  prob- 
ably (as  the  Greek  legends 
taught)  over  wide  regions 
of  the  sea.  The  city  had 
no  walls  to  shut  out  an 
enemy:  Crete  relied  upon 
her  sea  power  to  ward  off 
invaders.  We  may  think 
of  the  Cretan  lawgiver,  Minos,  seated  on  his  throne  at  Knossos, 
ruling  over  the  surrounding  seas,  at  about  the  time  Abraham 
left  Ur  to  found  the  Hebrew  race,  or  a  little  before  the  law- 
giver, Hammurabi,  established  the  Old  Babylonian  Empire,  or 

1  One  old  Roman  writer  (Diodorus  Siculus)  has  preserved  the  interesting 
fact  that  Uie  Cretans  themselves  in  his  day  claimed  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  alphabet.  He  says:  "Some  pretend  that  the  iSyrians  were  the  inven- 
tors of  letters,  and  that  the  Phoenicians  learned  from  them  and  brought  the 
art  of  writing  to  Greece.  .  .  .  But  the  Cretans  say  that  the  first  invention 
came  from  Crete,  and  that  the  Phoenicians  only  changed  the  form  of  the  let- 
ters and  made  the  knowledge  of  them  more  general  among  the  peoples." 
Modern  Cretans  had  forgotten  this  claim  for  many  centuries,  but  recent  dis- 
coveries go  far  to  prove  it  true. 


Cretan  Writing.  (Plainly,  some  of  these 
characters  are  numerals.  Others  have  a 
strong  likeness  to  certain  Greek  letters, 
especially  in  the  oldest  Greek  writing.) 
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as  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the  beneficent  pharaohs  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  in  Egypt. 

From  the  palace  frescoes,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  (the  English 
pioneer  in  Cretan  excavation)  describes  the  brilliant  life  of  the 

lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court :  — 

Sometimes  llie  dependants 
of  the  prince  march  into  the 
palace  in  stately  pnx^asion, 
bringing  gifts.  Sometimes  the 
court  is  filled  with  gayly 
adorned  dames  and  curled 
gentlemen  [Cretan  nobles  wore 
the  hair  in  three  long  curls], 
standing,  sitting,  flirting,  ges- 
ticulating [after  the  fashion 
of  southern  Europeans  in  con- 
versation to-day] .  We  see  the 
ladies  .  .  .  trying  to  "preserve 
their  complexion"  with  veils. 
And  says  another  of  the  dis- 
coverers. —  '*  The  women  who 
dance  and  converse  on  Knos- 
sian  walls  have  a  self-assurance 
and  sparkle  that  modem  belles 
might  envy."  Frequently, 
too.  the  court  is  pictured  watch- 
ing a  troop  of  bull  trainers 
tame  wild  i}ulls.^ 

The  chief  article  of  male  dress  was  a  linen  cloth  hanging 
from  the  waist  or  drawn  into  short  trousers  (like  the  dress  of 
men  on  the  Egyptian  monuments).  To  this,  except  in  war  or 
hunting,  the  noble  sometimes  added  a  short,  sleeveless  mantle, 
fastened  over  one  shoulder  with  a  jeweled  pin:  and  a  belt, 

*  The  bull  was  a  favorite  subject  for  Cretan  art.  See  some  illustrations  in 
these  papes.  Compare  also  the  later  story  of  the  Athenian  hero  Theseus  and 
the  Cretan  Miiiotaur  (bull),  in  auy  collection  of  Greek  legends,  as  in  Haw- 
thorne's Tanglercood  Talcs. 


So-called  Thkonk  or  Minds  iu  the  palace 
at  Knossos.  Says  Baikie  {Sea  Kiitfjs  of 
Crete,  72) :  "  No  more  ancient  throne  ex- 
ists in  Europe,  or  probably  in  the  world, 
and  none  whose  associations  are  anything 
like  so  full  of  interest." 
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drawn  tight  about  the  waist,  always  carried  his  dagger,  inlaid 
with  gold  figures.  Women's  dress  was  elaborate,  with  care- 
ful fitting,  fine  sewing,  and  exquisite  embroidery."  The  skirts 
were  bell-shaped  —  like  a  modern  fashion  of  fifty  years  ago  — 
and  flounced  with  ruffles ;  and  the  bodice  was  close-fitting,  low- 
necked,  and  short-sleeved,  —  much  more  like  female  dress  to-day 
than  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  robes  were.    Men  and  women 


(Booking  Utknsils,  foand  in  one  tomb  at  Knossos. 


alike  wore  gold  bracelets  and  rings,  and  women  added  long  coils 
of  beaded  necklaces. 

Each  home  wove  its  own  cloth,  as  we  learn  from  the  loom- 
weights  in  every  house.  Each  home,  too,  had  its  stone  mortars 
for  grinding  the  daily  supply  of  meal.  Kitchen  utensils  were 
varied  and  numerous.  They  include  perforated  skimmers  and 
strainers,  and  charcoal  carriers,  and  many  other  devices 
strangely  modern  in  shape.  Most  cooking  was  done  over  an 
open  fire  of  sticks  —  though  sometimes  there  was  a  sort  of 
recess  in  a  hearth,  over  which  a  kettle  stood.  When  the  de- 
stroying foe  came  upon  Knossos,  one  carpenter  left  his  kit  of 
tools  hidden  under  a  stone  slab;  and  among  these  we  find 
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*'  saws,  hammers,  adze,  chisels  heavy  and  light,  awls,  nails,  files, 
and  axes."  They  are  of  bronze,  of  course,  but  in  shape  they 
are  so  like  our  own  that  it  seems  probable  that  this  handicraft 
passed  down  its  skill  without  a  break  from  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean civilization  to  the 
present.  One  huge  cross- 
cut saw,  like  our  lumber- 
man's, was  found  in  a 
mountain  town,  —  used 
probably  to  cut  the  great 
trees  there  into  columns 
for  the  palaces. 

97  The  dark  side  of  this 
splendid  civilization  has 
to  do  with  its  government 
and  the  organization  of 
society.  Here,  Oriental 
features  prevailed.  The 
monarch  was  absolute; 
and  a  few  nobles  were  the 
only  others  who  found 
life  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  masses  were  far  more 
abject  and  helpless  than 
in  later  Greek  history. 
The  direct  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Cretan  cul- 
ture was  a  series  of  barbarian  invasions;  but  the  remains 
show  that  the  best  stages  of  art  had  already  passed  away. 
Probably  the  invasions  were  so  completely  successful  only  be- 
cause of  internal  decay,  such  as  usually  comes  to  despotic  states 
after  a  period  of  magnificence.  Some  excavators  think  they 
find  evidence  that  the  invaders  were  assisted  by  an  uprising  of 
the  oppressed  masses.  In  any  event,  fortunately,  many  of  the 
better  features  of  this  early  Aegean  civilization  were  adopted 
by  the  conquerors  and  preserved  for  time  to  come. 


Crrtan  Vamk  of  laier  peri«Kl,  shovsiii^  a 
tendency  to  use  **  conventionalized  "  orna- 
ment. Critics  believe  that  such  vases  in- 
dicate a  period  of  decay  in  Cretan  art. 
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Fo«  Fdbthkr  Rkadino. — Specialh/  suggented:  Davis'  Readings^ 
Vol.  I,  No.  32,  gives  an  interesting  «  xt  ract  from  an  account  of  Cretan 
remains  by  one  of  the  discoverers.  iJury's  History  of  Greece,  7-11,  on 
Cretan  culture;  ll-o3,  on  remains  near  Mycenae  (half  these  pages  are 
giTeu  U>  iUoBtratione)  ;  66-69,  on  the  Homeric  poems.  The  student  may 
beti  omit  or  disregard  Fiofenor  Biizy*8  frequent  diaeuaBlone  m  to  wheClior 
CratMW  or  Ttojans  were  **  Greeks."  The  important  thing  about  each 
new  nmTo  of  Invailon  is  iiol  ff»  roee,  but  Iti  kind  enU/iift^  and  wbeva 
that  coltore  came  from. 

AddUional^  for  stndents  who  wish  wider  reading:  Haweo,  Crete  tht 
jPbf«-miia«r  if  fltaee/  or  BaikiOt  Sea  KtnffB  of  Cms,  (Appondiz.) 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  nWSIC  AOB 

ORIGIN 

The  Achaeans.  —  Between  1500  and  1200  b.c.  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Greece.  The  civilization  pictured  bj 
Homer  differs  greatly  from  the  earlier  one.  H  wa»  not  a 
development  from  the  earlier:  it  was  a  separate  culture,  from  a 
different  source.  The  Myoenaeans  and  Cretans  buried  their 
dead,  worshiped  aneestorsi  used  no  iron,  and  lived  fragally, 
mainly  on  fish  and  vegetable  diet  Homer's  Greeks  bum  their 
dead,  adore  a  son  god,  use  iron  swords,  and  fesst  all  night 
mightily  on  whole  roast  oxen.  So,  too,  in  dress,  manners,  and 
personal  appearance,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  two  arc  ^videly 
different.  The  early  Greeks,  as  tlirir  pictures  show,  were 
short,  dark,  black-eyed,  like  the  modern  Greeks  and  like  all 
the  other  aborigines  of  southern  Europe.  But  Homer  de- 
scribes his  Greeks,  or  at  least  his  chieftainSf  as  tall,  fair, 
yellow-haired,  and  blue-eyed.  In  many  ways,  too^  their  civi- 
lization was  ruder  and  more  primitive  tiian  the  one  it  replaced. 

This  second  civilization  of  Hellas  is  called  Achaean, — the 
name  which  Homer  gives  to  the  Greeks  of  his  time.  These 
Achaeans  were  part  of  a  vigorous  race  dwelling  in  oentnd 
Europe.  They  were  semibarbarians  in  that  home ;  but  some 
forfunale  cJiance  had  taught  them  to  use  iron.  About  1500  b.c. 
baiijls  of  these  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  ox-eating  warriors,  drawn 
by  the  splendor  and  riches  of  the  south,  bruke  into  Hellas,  as 
barbarians  of  the  north  so  many  times  since  have  broken  into 
southern  Europe.  These  mighty-limbed  strangers,  armed  with 
long  iron  swords,  established  themselves  among  the  shorty 
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dark,  brotuse-weaponed  natives,  dwelt  in  theii:  cities,  became 
their  chiefs,  married  their  women,  and  possessed  the  land. 

99.  Vatnrs  d  tbeir  InTaslon. — The  ooeupation  of  the  land  by 
tlie  mvaders  was  a  slow  processi  inTolyiog  nnieeorded  miseiy, 
genefation  after  generation,  for  the  gentler,  peaoe-loving  na* 
tives.  An  Egyptian  inscription  of  the  period  declares  that 
^  the  islands  were  restless  and  distorbed/'  —  and  indeed  the 
Achaean  rovers  reached  even  Egypt  in  their  raids  (§  31). 
During  most  of  the  period,  the  newcomers  merely  filtered  into 
liellas,  band  by  band,  seizing  a  little  island,  or  a  valley,  at  a 
time.  Occasionally,  larger  forces  warred  long  and  desperately 
about  some  stronghold.  Knossos,  without  defensive  walls,  fell 
early  before  a  fleet  of  sea-rovers.  But  in  walled  cities,  like 
Troy  and  Mycenae,  the  old  civilization  lived  on  for  three  cen- 
turies. Much  of  the  time,  no  doubt,  there  was  peace  and 
intercoune  between  the  Achaeans  and  such  cities ;  but  finally 
the  invaders  mustered  in  foice  enough  to  master  even  thesa 
Homer's  ten-year  Trojan  War  may  be  based  upon  one  of  these 
closing  struggles. 

The  fair-haired  Achaeans  imposed  their  language  upon  the 
older  native'^  (as  coiKjuerors  conimonly  do);  but,  in  course  of 
tune,  their  blood  was  absorbed  into  that  of  the  more  numerous 
conquered  people  —  as  has  happened  to  all  northern  invaders 
into  southern  lauds,  before  and  since.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  Homer's  Achaeans  left  no  mere  trace  in  the  later 
Greeks,  than  the  tall,  yellow-haired  Goths  who  conquered 
Spain  and  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  have  left  in 
those  countries. 

2%e  Abkaean  and  Cretan  euUum  blended  more  equally  than  ike 
two  mm  did, — though  not  till  the  splendor  and  most  of  the  art 
of  the  older  civilization  had  been  destroyed.  The  change  of 
language  explains  in  part  the  loss  of  the  art  of  writing,— 
which  probably  had  been  the  possession  of  only  a  small  class 
of  scribes,  in  any  case.  But  the  common  ppoplo,  we  may  be 
sure,  clung  tenaciously  to  their  old  customs  and  habits  of  lite, 
and  especially  to  their  religion.   When  next  we  see  the  Greek 
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civilization  clearly,  the  old  worship  of  ancestors,  of  uhich 
the  Homeric  poems  contain  no  mention,  had  reappeared  and 
mingled  with  the  newer  worship  of  the  Achaean  gods. 
iSome/eaturw  o/ths  Ackamm  a^e  an  deieribed  below, 

THE  XBIBAL  ORGAillZATlON 

100.  The  Clan.  —  In  caily  times  the  smallest  unit  in  Greek 
society  was  not  a  family  like  ours,  but  a  clan  (or  pens).  Each 
clan  was  a  proup  of  kindred,  an  enlarged  kind  offamUy,  Some 
clans  contained  perhaps  a  score  of  members ,  others  contained 
many  score. 

The  nearest  descendant  of  the  forefather  of  the  clan,  count- 
ing from  oldest  son  to  oldest  son^  was  the  dan  elder,  or  king." 
£Siuhip  and  worthip  were  the  two  ties  which  held  a  elan  to- 
gether. These  two  bonds  were  really  one,  for  As  dan  reUgion 
todso  worthip  oftian  onesseors.  If  provided  with  pleasing  meals 
at  proper  times  and  invoked  with  magio  formulas  (so  the  belief 
ran),  the  ghosts  of  the  ancient  clan  elders  would  eontinne  to 
aid  their  children.  The  food  was  actually  meant  for  the  ghost. 
Milk  and  wine  were  poured  into  a  liullow  in  the  ground,  while 
the  clan  older  spoke  sacred  formulas  inviting  the  dead  to  eat.* 

This  irorship  uas  secret.  The  clan  tomb  wa.s  the  altar,  and 
the  clan  elder  was  the  only  lawful  priest.  For  a  stranger  even 
to  see  the  worship  was  to  defile  it  \  for  him  to  learn  the  sacred 
formulas  of  the  clan  worship  was  to  secure  power  ov(  r  the  gods.* 
It  followed  that  marrioige  became  a  rdtgioua  "  act.  The  woman 
renonnoed  her  own  gods,  and  was  accepted  bj  her  hnsband's 
gods  into  their  olan.  Her  father,  of  conrse,  or  some  male  relsr 


^  TkSTelen  dcioribe  atmllsr  piaetfces  among  prImitlTtt  peoplot  to-daj.  A 
Papoan  chief  pnyi:  "  CompaasloDate  FsllMrl  Hera  if  food  lor  jtnu  Etii 
It,  and  be  kind  to  us  I" 

•  Primitive  rnrrH  thitik  of  words  as  in  some  strange  way  relatfd  to  the 
things  they  staml  UtT  (as  the  spirit  to  the  body).  This  is  oue  reason  for  belief 
in  *'  charms."  Those  who  knew  the  right  words  could  "  charm  "  the  gods  to 
do  their  will.  The  Roiiuuii»  In  the  days  of  their  power,  always  kept  the  nal 
name  of  their  chief  god  a  seoretf  leit  some  foe  might  eompel  or  Indooe  Um 
to  nimnder  the  dly. 
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tive,  renounced  for  her^  and  gave  lier  to  the  bridegroom  (the 
ongin  of  giving  in  marriage'^  to-day).  After  that,  8he  and 
her  fatue  children  were  in  law  and  in  religion  no  longer  ''r^ 
lated''  to  her  father  and  his  clan.  Legal  relationshipi  and 
inheritance  of  property,  came  through  males  only* 

101.  LatarVknltir  Wonldp.— InlUMaumiOTin  kfetf 

fsmfflee  of  the  dan  became  diitinct  uniti,  each  cum  to  have  its  sepa- 
nite  family  wonUp.  The  Hearth  was  tlie  funily  altar.  Wear  it  were 
gnmped  tlie  Amtfn^  or  images  ef  lurasehold  gpds  who  watchsd  orsr  the 
isflatty.  The  father  was  the  priest.  Belbie  each  msal,  he  pomedont  on 
the  Hearth  the  Ubatieit,  or  food-otedag,  to  the  family  gods  sad  asked 
their  Messiag.  The  family  tomb  was  nesr  the  lionie,  **  so  that  the  80iis»" 
oaya  Buripldss  (a  later  Greek  poet;  {  aai),  enteriag  and  leaTiag 
their  dwdliag,  niit^  dwagt  tntH  ^htbrfaOm  md  tmnke  liftcsL" 

102.  The  Tribe. — Long  before  histoxy  began,  clana  united 
into  larger  nnita.  In  barbarous  society  the  highest  unit  is  the 
tribe,  which  is  a  group  of  clans  living  near  together  and  Mien- 
hig  in  a  common  ancestor.   In  Greece  the  clan  elder  of  the 

leading  clan  wiis  the  king  of  the  tribe  and  ?7.s  prie^st, 

103.  The  Tribal  City.  —  ()ri<,nnally  a  tribe  dwelt  in  sevpral 
clan  villacTPS  in  the  valleys  around  some  couvenient  hill.  On 
the  hilltop  was  the  place  of  common  worship.  A  ring  wall,  at 
a  convenient  part  of  the  slope,  easily  turned  this  sacred  place 
into  a  cUadeL  in  hilly  Greece  many  of  these  citadels  grew  up 
near  together;  and  so,  very  early,  groups  of  tribes  combined 
further.  Perhaps  one  of  a  group  would  conquer  the  others  and 
oompel  them  to  tear  down  their  separate  citadels  and  to  move 
their  temples  to  its  center.  7%i8  made  a  city.  The  chief  of 
the  leading  tribe  then  became  the  priest-king  of  the  city. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  a  tribe  grew  into  the  city  stage  with- 
out al)S()rbiiig  oilier  tribes;  but,  in  t^cneral,  as  clans  federated 
into  tribes,  so  tribeft  federated  into  either  peaceably  or 

through  war.  The  later  Athenians  liad  a  tradition  that  in  very 
early  times  the  hero  Theaeus  founded  their  city  by  bringing 
togf^er  four  tribes  living  in  Attica, 
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104.  The  City  the  Political  Unit  — Tf  the  cities  could  haiY  combined 
into  larger  units,  Greece  might  have  become  a  "  nation-state,"'  like  modern 
EngUnd  or  France.  Bixt  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  their  ^lory,  nerer 
got  beyond  a  city-state.    To  them  the  same  word  meant  "  city  "  and 

state."  A  union  of  cities,  by  which  any  of  them  gave  up  its  complete 
independence,  was  repugnant  to  Greek  feeling.  One  city  might  hold 
other  cities  in  subjection  ;  but  it  never  admitted  their  people  to  any  kind  of 
citixenship.'^  Hor  did  the  subject  cities  dream  of  asking  such  a  thing. 
What  they  wanted,  and  would  never  cease  to  strive  for,  was  to  recover 
their  separate  independence.    To  each  Greeks  his  city  was  his  country. 

It  followed,  through  nearly  all  Greek  history,  that  the  political^  rela- 
ttoiis  of  one  city  with  anotlier  fiTe  miles  away  wen  foreign  reUtiona, 
w  mneh  «s  Its  dotUngt  with  tlie  king  ol  Persia.  Want  ftmefm,  wen 
anuMtasidcrud.  Gredk  Ufe  mas  eoaoentrated  itt  MmaB  centtn,  TMb  wmit 
it  vMd  and  intense:  hutdtedMthn  nfQteA  f^ettHateibitweaiMWKaBikMtBi 
ceOtnmaietktttl^hritf, 

GOVERNMBNT  OF  THE  BABLT  CITT-^ATB 

105.  The  King. — The  oHy  had  throe  ]K)litical  elements^ 
king,  council  uf  chiefs,  and  popular  assembly.  In  these  we 
may  see  the  germs  of  later  monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic governments.   (For  these  terms,  see  §  S5f  note.) 

The  king  was  leader  in  war,  Judffe  in  peaces  and  priett  at  all 
times.  His  power  was  much  limited  by  custom  and  by  the 
two  other  political  orders. 

106.  A  council  of  chiefs  aided  the  king, — and  checked  him. 
These  chiefs  were  originally  the  clan  elders  and  the  members 
of  the  roya?  family.  Socialh/ they  were  the  king's  equals;  and 
in  government  he  could  not  do  anything  in  defiance  of  their 
wish.  If  a  rider  died  without  a  gitjwn-up  son,  the  council 
could  elect  a  king,  although  they  chose  usually  from  the  royal 
family. 

^  Can  the  student  see  a  connection  between  this  fact  and  the  "exclusive  '* 
ehftnuster  of  dan  and  taribal  and  clty*wonUp,  aa  deteribed  above  f 

*  "  Polttieal "  Means  "  relating  to  goveniment."  The  weed  mnet  be  need 
frequently  in  history.  In  other  relationa»  as  In  trade  and  religion  and  cul- 
ture, the  Greek  cities  did  not  think  of  one  another  aa  foreigners,  to  aoytnob 
degree  as  in  political  matters. 
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107,  The  Aiaembly. — The  common  freemen  oame  together 
for  worship  and  for  games;  and  aometimeB  the  king  called 
them  together,  to  listen  to  plans  tiiat  had  heen  adopted  by  him 
and  the  chiefs.  Then  the  freemen  shouted  approval  or  muttered 
disapproval.  They  could  not  start  new  moTements.  There 
were  no  regular  meetings  and  few  sjiokesmen,  and  the  Lrerin  al 
rcTerence  for  the  chiefs  made  it  a  daring  deed  for  a  coiniiiuu 
man  to  brav*^  tht-m.  If  the  chiefs  and  king  agreed^  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  get  their  way  with  the  Assembly. 

However,  even  in  war,  when  the  authority  of  the  nobles  was 
greatest,  the  Assembly  had  to  be  persuaded:  U  could  not  6e 
ordertfL  Homer  shows  that  sometimes  a  common  man  ven<- 
tared  to  oppose  the  "  kings.'' 

Thus,  in  one  A  Baembly  before  Troy,  the  Greeks  breakaway  to  seize 
their  Rhips  anil  ivturn  home,  (kiysfieas  Inii  ries  among  them,  and  by  per- 
suasion and  threat.'^  forres  them  back  to  the  Assembly,  until  only  Thersiiea 
bawls  on,  —  *' Thei.siu  s,  uncontrolled  of  speech,  whose  miud  was  full  of 
words  whereiciih  to  strive  agaitist  the  chiefs.  Hateful  wtis  he  to  Achilles 
above  all,  and  to  Odysseus, /or  them  he  xoas  xoont  to  revile.  But  now  with 
tkritt  ^kout  h€  pomtd  forth  kia  i^pi/nidings  even  upon  goodly  AgaiMm- 
non.^*  OdjMeiUy  it  is  true,  rebukes  him  sternly  and  smites  him  into 
sileiioe,  while  the  crowd  laoghs.  Homer  ^  *  nng  to  please  the  chief  taies, 
Us  patrotis,  ~  sod  so  he  reptesents  Thenites  ss  a  otlpple,  ugly  and  mip 
popular ;  hut  there  miut  have  been  such  popnlar  opposition  to  the  chiefs, 
BOW  and  then,  or  the  minstrel  would  not  have  mentioned  such  an  Incident 
at  idl.  Says  a  modern  scholar,  —  A  chieftain  who  had  been  thwarted, 
j>erhap8,  by  some  real  Thersites  during:  the  Az\\  would  over  his  evenino; 
cups  enjoy  the  poet's  travesty,  and  long  for  the  gotnl  old  limep  wlu  ii 
[OdvBHeus]  could  put  down  impertinent  criticism  by  the  stroke  of 
bis  knotty  scepter."  * 

SOCIETY  AND  INDUSTRY 

106.  Sodety  was  simple.  The  Homerio  poems  attribute 
wealth  and  luxury  to  a  few  places  (where  probably  some  frag* 
ments  of  the  Cretan  cirilization  survived);  but  these  are 


^  Davie'  Btadingtt  Vol.  1,  No.  33»  reprodaeee  the  hest  Homerle  aoeoiiot  of 
an  "  AseasaMy  "    war  tine.  It  ooatalns  atao  the  ThenAtee  story  complete. 
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plainly  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  When  the  son  of 
Odysseus  leases  his  native  Ithaca  and  visits  MenelanSy  he  Is 
astonndsd  by  the  splendor  of  the  palaoe,  with  its  ''gleam  as  of 
•on  and  moon/'  and  whispers  to  his  compsiiioii :  — 

**  Mark  the  flashing  of  bronze  thioi||^  tha  echoing  halls,  and  the  flMtiing 
of  f^oM  and  of  amber  and  of  aUver  and  of  ivoiy.  Snah  Uka,  methinks, 
ia  the  court  of  Olympian  Zeaa,  .  •  .  Wonder  eomas  over  ma  at  I  look."  > 

But  mighty  Odysseus  had  built  his  palace  with  his  own 
hands.  It  has  been  well  called  — from  the  poet's  description 
—  **  a  rude  farmhouse,  where  swine  wallow  in  the  court."  And 
the  one  petty  island  in  which  Odysseus  was  head-king  held 
scores  of  yet  poorer  **  kings."  So,  too,  when  Odysseus  is  ship* 
wrecked  oa  an  important  island,  he  finds  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  king — the  princess  Xausicaa — doing  a  washing,  with 
her  hand  of  maidens  (treading  out  the  dirt  by  trampling  the 
clothes  with  their  bare  feet  in  the  water  of  a  rnnning  brook). 
Just  before,  the  "queen"  was  pictured,  busy  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  palace  linen  for  this  event.  JSuch  descriptiona  art 
the  typirdl  ones  in  the  poems. 

109.  Manners  were  harsh.  In  Trdj  ui  War,  the  Greeks 
left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemy  unburied,  to  be  half  devoured 
by  packs  of  savage  dogs  that  hung  about  the  camp  for  such 
morsels.  Tho  common  boast  was  to  have  given  a  foe*8  body  to 
the  dogs.'  When  the  noble  Trojan  hero.  Hector,  falls,  the 
Greek  kings  gather  about  the  dead  body,  and  no  one  came  who 
did  not  add  his  tpound,^*  The  chiefs  fought  in  bronze  and  iron 
armor,  usually  in  chariots.  The  common  free  men  followed  on 
foot,  without  armor  or  effective  weapons,  and  seem  to  hare 
counted  for  little  in  war.  Ordinary  prisoners  became  slaves  as 
a  matter  of  course.    Hut  when  the  chiefs  were  taken,  they  were 


>  Read  the  slory  in  the  O'hjsHy,  or  iu  Vol.  I,  No.  37,  of  Davis*  Readingi. 

*  The  Iliad  opens  with  the  story  of  a  pestilence,  which  almost  drove  the 
Qteeks  from  Troy.  Tbe  poet  ascribes  it  to  the  anger  of  the  San-god,  Apollo, 
who  shot  his  arrows  upon  the  camp*  Uttle  wonder  that  the  son's  lajSi  In  a 
warm  climate,  should  prodooe  pestUeaoe,  under  iooh  conditional 
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mardered  in  oold  blood,  unless  they  oould  tempt  the  victor  to 
spue  them  to  xansom.  Female  captives,  even  princesses,  ex< 
peoted  no  better  fate  than  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hints  of  natnral  and  happy 
family  life,  of  joyoas  festivals,  and  games  and  dances,  and  of 
wholesome,  contented  work.^ 

110.  Occupations-  —  The  mass  of  the  people  were  small  farmers, 
tliough  then  houses  weie  grouped  in  villages."  Even  the  kings 
tilled  their  farms,  in  ))art  at  least,  with  their  own  hands. 
Odysseus  can  drive  tVie  oxen  at  the  plow  and  "cut  a  clean  fur- 
row " ;  and  when  the  long  days  begin  he  can  mow  ail  day  with 
the  crooked  scythe,  pushing  clear  until  late  eventide.'' 
Skmet  were/eWf  except  about  the  great  chiefs.  There  they 
served  as  household  servants  and  as  farm  hands;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  treated  kindly.*  There  had  appeared,  how- 
ever, a  eUus  of  mUeraifle  kmdkaa  firemen,  who  hired  them* 
selves  to  farmers.  When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  (the  invincible 
Greek  ohieftidn)  wishes  to  name  to  Odysseus  the  most  unhapj^y 
lot  among  mortals,  he  selects  that  of  the  hired  servant  (§  112). 

Artisam  and  smiths  were  found  among  the  retainers  of  the 
great  chiefs.  They  were  highly  honored,  but  their  skill  was 
far  inferior  t«  that  of  the  Cretan  age.  Somf»  shields  and 
inlaid  weapons  of  that  earlier  period  had  passed  mto  the  hands 
of  the  Achaeans ;  and  these  were  always  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  Hephaestus,  the  god  of  iire  and  of  metal  work. 

A  t^paraU  dan  qf  traders  had  not  arUen.  The  chiefs,  in  the 
intervals  of  farm  labor,  turned  to  trading  voyages  now  and 
then,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  increase  their  profits  by  piracy. 
It  was  no  offense  to  ask  a  stranger  whether  he  came  as  a  pirate 
or  for  peaceful  trade.   (Odyssey,  iii,  60-70.) 

1  Davis*  Readings^  Vol.  I,  No.  35. 

•For  farm  life,  sec  an  extract  !n  Davis*  Readings,  Vol.  I,  Xo  V}. 

•When  Odyaseng  returned  from  his  twenty  years  of  w;ir  ainl  wandering, 
be  made  himself  known  first  to  a  faithful  swineherd  and  one  other  servant— 
both  ifaimi  and  "llioy  fhrew  their  armi  roaod  wlie  OdynMia  aod  iianloii- 
atoly  kJiMd  hia  faeo  and  nock.  So  UhoiHio  did  OdyaMos  kiaa  thdr  heada  and 
huda." 
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111.  Religious  IdMi-^It  has  been  said  above  that  the 
Achaean s  brought  in  a  new  worship  of  the  fotoes  of  nature. 
Their  lively  f aooy  penonified  then  in  the  forvM  and  duuratien 
of  men  and  women — built  in  a  somewhat  more  majestic  mold 
than  human  men.  The  great  gods  lived  on  cloud-capped 
Mount  Olympus,  and  passed  their  days  in  feasting  and  laugh- 
ter and  other  pleasures.  When  the  chief  god,  Zeiis,  slept, 
things  sometimes  went  awry,  for  the  other  gods  plolti'd  aj^ainst 
his  plans.  His  wife  Hera  was  exceedingly  jealous  —  for  which 
she  had  imich  reason  —  and  the  two  had  many  a  family 
wrangle.  Some  of  the  gods  went  down  to  aid  their  favorites 
in  war,  and  were  wounded  by  human  weapons. 

The  twelve  great  Olympian  deitieH  were  as  follows  (the  i^tin  names 
are  given  in  parentheses)  :  — 

>--^Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  supreme  god ;  god  of  the  bky  ;     father  of  gods 
and  men.^' 

Powidon  (Neplone),  god  of  the  sea. 
^^^pollo^  the  sun  god  \  god  of  wisdom,  poetry,  prophecy,  and  medietoe. 


Mephaulm  (Vulcan),  god  of  fixe — the  lame  smith, 
—  JJsnnsff  (Meroniy),  god  of  the  wind;  messenger;  god  of  conning,  of 
thieves,  and  of  merdianto. 

^  Hera  (Juno),  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus ;  queen  of  the  sky. 

M.  Athene  (Minerva),  goddess  of  wisdom ;  female  counterpart  of  ApoUo. 

»   Arteniis  (Diana),  goddess  of  the  moon,  of  maidens,  and  of  huntingp 

Aphrodite  (Venus),  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
Demeter  (Ceres),  the  earth  goddess  —  contrrfllmfi:  fertility. 
tr-Mtatia  (Vesta),  the  deity  of  the  home ;  goddess  of  the  hearth  fire. 

The  Greeks  thought  also  of  all  the  world  about  fhem  as 

peopled  by  a  multitude  of  lesser  local  gods  and  demigods  — 

spirits  of  spring  and  wood  and  river  and  hill  —  all  of  whom, 
too,  they  personified  as  glorious  youths  or  maidens.  Surely  to 
give  the  gods  l>^'antif ul  human  forms,  rather  than  the  revolting 
bodies  of  lower  animals  and  reptiles  (§  24)  was  an  advance, 
even  thougli  it  fell  far  short  of  the  noble  religious  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Persians.  And  in  a  multitude  of  legends  the 
Qreek  poets  gare  to  these  gods  a  delightful  charm,  which  has 
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made  tlieir  stories  a  lasting  posBSSsion  of  tlie  world's  etdtare,^-^ 
and  which  indeed  kept  this  worship  alive  among  the  later 

Greeks  long  after  the  primitive  ideas  in  that  worship  were 
really  outgrown.  Even  in  the  early  period,  noble  religious 
thoughts  sometimes  appear.    In  the  Ody.stiey  the  poet  exclaims: 

Verily,  the  blessed  gods  love  not  froward  deeds,  but  they 
reverence  justirf  and  the  righteous  acts  of  men." 

112.  Ideas  of  a  Future  Life. —  The  Greeks  believed  in  a  place 
of  terrible  punishment  (Tartarus)  for  a  few  great  offenders 
againtt  the  gods^  and  in  an  Elytium  of  supreme  pleasure  for  a 
very  few  others  particularly  favored  by  the  gods.  Bat  for  the 
mass  of  men  the  future  life  was  to  be  ^'a  washed-ont  copy  of 
the  brilliant  life  on  earth'' — its  pleasures  and  pains  both 
shadowy.  Thus  Odysseus  tells  how  he  met  AohUles  in  the 
home  of  the  dead  :  — 

And  he  knew  me  stislgbtway,  vhen  he  had  drunk     dark  lU>od  [of 

a  sacrifice  to  the  dead]  ;  yea,  and  he  wept  aloud,  and  shed  big  tears  as  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  in  liis  longing  to  reach  me.  But  it  might  not  be, 
for  fie  had  now  no  steadfast  strength  nor  power  at  all  in  moving,  sudi  as 
was  aforetime  in  his  supple  limbs.  .  .  .  But  lo,  other  spirits  of  the  Av-dd 
that  be  departed  stood  sorrowiug,  aud  each  one  asked  of  those  that  were 
dear  lo  them.*'  —  Odyssey^  xi,  390  S. 

And  in  their  discourse,  Achilles  exclaims  sorrowfully:  — 

"Nay,  npeak  not  comfortably  to  me  of  death,  O  great  Odysseus. 
Bathf-r  irnulij  I  live  on  ground  as  the  hireling  of  another,  even  with  a 
lack-iaud  man  who  had  no  great  liyelihood,  than  bearavHty  among  all  the 
dead/' 


Fob  FnmtHsa  BMAmo.— SpeckUiy  suggetUd:  Bsvis*  JteodingB^ 
YqL  If  Nos.  88-38  (most  of  these  already  lefened  to  hi  footnotes). 
AidiHonai:  Bory,  pp.  69-79. 


^Tbe  legends  of  heroes  and  demlgoris,  like  Hprniles,  Theseus,  and  Jason,  are 
retailed  for  young  people  charmingly  by  liawtnorne,  Gayley,  Guerber,  and 
Kingsley.  The  storiis  bave  no  bfstotinl  valne  lliat  oonld  1>e  made  elMur  in  a 
book  Hke  this ;  bnt  eveiy  boy  and  girl  abottld  know  tbem. 
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nOH  ISS  ACBABAN8  TO  THE  VKMUM  WIU 

(1000-MO  B.C.) 

A  NRW  AOS 

113.  The  Dorian  Conquest.  —  1  he  Achaean  conquests  closed 
about  1200  B.C.  For  two  centuries  Hellas  was  troubled  only 
by  the  usual  petty  wars  between  small  states.  But,  about 
1000  B.O.,  the  revival  of  culture  was  checked  again  for  a  hundred 
years  by  new  destructive  invasions  from  the  north. 

The  new  barbarians  called  themselves  Dorian$,  They  seem 
to  have  been  closely  allied  in  language  to  the  Aehaeaos ;  and 
they  were  probably  merely  a  rear  guard  whioh  had  stopped 
for  two  hundred  years  somewhere  in  northern  Hellas.  They 
conquered  because  they  had  adopted  a  new  and  better  military 
orgauization.  The  Achaeans  i'uaght  still  in  Homeric  fashion, 
—  the  chiefa  in  chariots,  and  their  foi^)^^'ers  as  an  unwit  ldy, 
ill-armed  mob.  The  Dorians  introduced  tlie  use  of  hea\"y- 
armed  infantry,  with  long  spears,  in  regular  array  and  close 
ranks. 

By  900  B.C.,  the  movements  of  the  tribes  had  ceased.  The 
conquering  Dorians  had  settled  down,  mainly  the  Fehpon- 
nesus.  This  district  had  been  the  center  of  the  Mycenaean 
and  Achaean  glory,  but  it  now  lost  its  leadership  in  culture. 
When  civilization  took  a  new  start  in  Hellas,  soon  after  900, 
it  was  from  new  centers —  in  Attiea  and  in  Asia  Mhior, 

114.  Phoenician  Influence.  —  Tlie  civilization  which  the  Achae- 
ans and  Dorians  had  di'stmyed  at  Mycenae  and  Crete  tvas 
restored  to  them  in  jyart  hj  the  Phoenicians.  After  the  overthrow 
of  Cretan  ]to\ver,  Plioenicia  for  many  centuries  was  the  leading 
sea-power  of  the  Mediterranean  (1500-600  B.C.).  Especially 
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among  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  did  her  traders 
barter  with  the  inhabitants  (mucli  as  English  traders  did  two 
hundred  years  jigo  with  American  Indians),  tempting  them 
with  strange  wares  of  small  value,  and  oaunting  it  best  gain  of 
all  if  they  could  luxe  curious  maidens  on  board  fcheir  black 
ships  for  distant  sUve  markets*  In  return,  however,  they  made 
many  an  unintentional  payment  Language  shows  that  the 
Phoenicians  gave  to  the  Greeks  the  names  (and  so,  no  doubts 
the  use)  of  linen,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  frankincense,  soap,  lyres, 
cosmetics,  and  writing  tablets.  The  forgotten  art  of  writing 
they  iiitiuduced  again,  —  time  with  a  true  alphabet.  But 
the  lively  Hellenes  were  "  ot  slavish  imitators.  Whatever  the 
Strangers  brout^ht  them,  they  improved  and  made  their  own. 

115.  The  Gap  in  our  Knowledge.  —  The  Dorians  had  no 
Homer,  as  the  Achaeans  had,  nor  did  they  leave  magnifi- 
cent monuments,  as  the  Kyoenaeans  did.  Accordingly,  after 
Homer,  there  is  a  blank  in  our  knowledge  for  nearly  Jive  cen- 
turies. Great  changes,  however,  took  place  during  these 
obscure  centuries  $  and  in  a  rough  way  we  can  see  what  they 
were,  by  comparing  Hcmerie  Greece  wUh  the  historic  Chreece  tAof 
is  revealed  when  the  euftain  rises  again. 

This  **  rising  of  the  curtain  "  took  place  about  650  k.c.  By 
that  time  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  use  the  al])luLl)ot  freely. 
The  next  150  years,  however,  merely  continued  iinn  t  ments 
which  wci*^  itlready  well  under  way;  and  the  whule  period, 
from  the  Dorian  conquest  to  the  year  500,  can  be  treated  as  a 
unit  (§§  116  ff.)* 

To  tlut  half  thousAnd  years  belonged  she  great  movements,  (i)  The 
Hellenes  awoke  to  a  feeling  that  they  were  one  people  as  compared  witb 
other  peoples,  (a)  They  extended  Heiienic  culture  widely  by  coloniza- 
tion. (3)  The  system  of  government  everywhere  underwent  great 
change.  (4)  Sparta  became  a  great  military  power,  whose  leadership 
in  war  the  other  Greek  states  were  willing  to  recognize.  (5)  Athens 
became  a  democracy.  (6)  A  great  intellectual  development  appeared, 
manifested  iu  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  poetiy^  and  philoaophy. 

Each  qftheaix  movanenU  will  be  described  brieftif. 
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L    UNITY  OF  f  ££LING 

116.  Greeks  came  to  think  of  all  Hellenes  aa  one  race,  compared 
with  other  peoples — in  spite  of  inauy  subdivisions  among 
themselves.  Tlie  lUud  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  ITonier 
looked  upon  the  Trojans  as  Greeks  or  not  Apparently  he 
caied  little  about  the  question.  Five  hundred  years  later  suoh 
a  question  would  have  been  a  first  conaideration  to  eveiy 
Greek.  The  Greeks  had  not  become  one  nation:  that  is,  thej 
had  not  come  under  the  same  government  But  they,  had 
come  to  betieve  in  a  kinship  with  each  other,  to  take  pride  in 
their  common  civilization,  and  to  set  themselves  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  three  chief  forces  which  had 
created  this  oneness  of  feeling  were  language^  literature,  and 
the  Olympian  relUjioiu  with  its  games  and  oracles. 

a.  The  Greeks  iinderstood  each  others  dialecta,  while  the 
men  of  other  speech  about  tbem  they  called  "  Barbarians,''  or 
babblers  {Bar'-bar-oi),  This  likeneaa  of  language  made  it  passible 
for  ail  Greeks  to  possess  the  same  literature.  The  poems  of 
Homer  were  song  and  recited  in  every  village  for  centones; 
and  the  universal  pride  in  Homer,  and  in  the  glories  of  the 
later  literature,  had  much  to  do  in  binding  the  Greeks  into 
one  people. 

h.  The  poets  invented  a  system  of  relationship.  The  first 
inhabitant  of  Hellas,  they  said,  was  a  certain  ffellmi,  who  had 
three  sons,  Aeolus,  Dorus,  and  Xutlius.  Xuthus  became  the 
father  of  Arhaeus  and  Ion.  Aeulu.H,  Dorus,  Achaeus,  and  Ion 
were  the  ancestors  of  all  Hellenes,  — in  the  four  great  divi- 
sions, Aeolians,  Dorians^  Achaeans,  and  lonians.  This  system 
of  fables  made  it  easier  for  the  Greeks  to  believe  ikenwives  con- 
nected by  bhod, 

c.  Three  special  features  of  the  Olympian  religion  helped  to 
bind  Greeks  jtogether, —the  Olympic  GameSy  the  Deiphie  Grade, 
and  the  various  Amphictyonies  (§§  117, 118, 119). 

117.  The  Olympic  Games.  —  To  the  great  festivals  of  some  of 
the  gudb;  men  iiocked  from  all  Hellas.    This  was  especially 
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true  of  the  Olympic  games.  These  were  celebrated  each  fourth 
year  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  in  honor  of  Zeus.  The  contests  con- 
sisted of  foot  races,  chariot  races,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  The 
victors  were  felt  to  have  won  the  highest  honor  open  to  any 
Greek.  They  received  merely  an  olive  wreath  at  Olympia ; 
but  at  their  homes  they  were  honored  with  inscriptions  and 


Ruins  of  the  Entbajicb  to  the  STAi>It7M  (athletic  field)  at  Olympia. 


statues.  Only  Greeks  could  take  part  in  the  contests,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  all  wars  between  Greek  states  should 
be  suspended  during  the  month  of  the  festival. 

To  these  games  came  merchants,  to  secure  the  best  market 
for  rare  wares.  Heralds  proclaimed  treaties  there  —  as  the  best 
way  to  make  them  known  through  all  Hellas.  Poets,  orators, 
and  artists  gathered  there ;  and  gradually  the  intellectual  con- 
tests and  exhibitions  became  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  meeting.    The  oration  or  poem  or  statue  which  was  praised 
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by  the  crowds  at  Olympia  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
most  select  aud  intelligent  judges  that  could  be  brought 
together  anywhere  iu  the  world. 

These  inteUeetnal  eonteilB,  however,  did  not  beoome  part  of  thtt 
oacTBd  games.  Nor  was  any  prise  given  (o  the  winner.  The  fonr-year 
periods  between  the  games  were  called  OlympiadM*  Theae  periods  finally 
became  the  Greek  units  in  counting  time :  all  events  were  dated  from  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  beginning  in  776  b.c.  An 
admirable  account  of  the  Olympic  Gamfs  is  sjiven  in  Davis'  R*"irlings. 
Vol.  1,  No.  44.  But  the  studtnt  will  enjoy  eveu  more  the  vivid  picture  in 
Dr.  Davis^  novel,  A  Victor  of  tSalanxU. 

118.  The  Delphic  Oracle. — Apollo,  the  sun  god,  was  also  the 

god  of  prophecy.  One  of  his  chief  temples  was  at  Delphi,  far 
up  the  slopes  of  Mount  Parnassus,  amid  wild  and  rugged 
scenery.  From  a  fissure  m  the  ground,  within  the  temple, 
volcanic  gases  pour*  d  forth.  A  priestess  woul  d,  \\  hen  desired, 
inhale  the  gas  until  she  passed  into  a  trance  (or  seemed  to  do 
so) ;  and,  while  in  this  state,  she  was  supposed  to  see  into  the 
future,  by  the  aid  of  the  god.  The  advice  of  this  "  oracle  "  was 
sought  by  men  and  by  governments  throwjhont  all  MeOas*  (See 
farther  in  Dans'  Headinge^  Vol.  I|  Kos.  41-43.) 

119.  Amphictyoiiiec. — There  was  an  ancient  league  of  Oxeek 
tribes  to  protect  the  temple  at  Delphi  This  was  known  as 
th$  Amphictyanie  League  (league  of  ''dwellers^ound-^bout"). 
Smaller  amphictyonies,  for  the  protection  of  other  temples, 
were  common  in  Greece.  In  early  Greek  history,  they  were 
the  only  liint  of  a  movement  toward  a  union  of  states.  All 
these  lea^'ues,  it  is  true,  were  strictly  vflcjojus  in  purpose,  and 

-not  at  all  like  political  unions.  Tlio  Delphic  Aiuphictyouy, 
however,  did  in  a  way  represent  the  w  hole  Greek  people.  All 
important  states  sent  delegates  to  its  C  ouncil,''  which  held 
regular  meetings;  and  every  division  of  the  Greek  raoe  felt 
that  it  had  a  share  in  the  oracle  and  in  its  League. 

120.  Dorians  and  lonians.  —  At  the  cost  of  some  digresslOQ,  this  is 
the  best  place  to  note  that  throug[h  all  later  Greek  history  (after  600  B.C.) 
the  two  leading  races  were  the  Dorians  and  the  iomans.   (See  §  116  ft^  above.) 
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B7  600  B.O.  tk»  DoriiM  had  tluir  ehStl  itreafUi  fai  tlw  Pdopomniviv 
wfcSto  the  Iimiaiit  hM  Atlica  caA  mMt  «f  tt*  Ifliads  «f  tto  A«g«ia. 
Tb«  talaat  Mam  to  been  deaceadaate  of  the  ocigliial  labaliitaiita 
of  GioeoOi  mlzod  with  tilbee  of  the  Acboean  InYuioo. 

Atluaewaa  tlMleidliif  dtyof  tlieloiiioiie.  TlioAthefliaiiewiftMa* 
ImroaBd  tnden;  ttoy  pioiwred  •  domoamtte  gOTonunent;  they  were 
opoD  toaoirlfliM — "alwayaaeeUiicaoiiioiievtUiig'';  oadtiu^were 
iatiioeted  in  art  and  llteiatiin.  Sparta  waa  the  leadfac  city  of  the 
Dorians.  The  Spartans  were  a  military  setttement  of  conqnefoia,  in  a 
fertile  taUey,  otganised  for  defense  and  raliag  over  alave  tillers  of  the 
aoiL  Tluy  wen  wmhn,  not  traders;  aristocratk,  not  damociatlc; 
eetutnattptt  not  progieeaive;  pmetkal,  not  artistic. 

Some  writen  need  to  ezplahithe  differenoea  between  Athena  and  Sparta 
on  the  gronnd  of  raee,  and  teach  that  all  loniane  were  noMiraUy  demo* 
eratic  and  progieesiTe,  while  all  Dorians  were  natmraUy  aristocrat^  and 

oonscrvative.  But  it  has  been  pointed  oat  that  Dorian  colonieR  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  (like  Syracuse)  resembled  Athena  more  than  they  did  Sparta. 

Their  physical  fturroundings  wrrr,  more  Ukp  thosfi  o  f  Athens,  also.  To-day 
scholars  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  attempts  to  explain  difforences  in 
civilization  on  the  irround  of  inborn  race  tendencies?.  For  Sparta  and 
Athene,  tiie  explanatiou  certainly  is  found  mainly  in  the  difierence  in 
physical  surroundings. 

II.    EXPANSION  BY  COLONIZATION 

121.  FInt  Period. While  Greek  civilization  was  becoming 
more  united  in  feeling,  it  vae  becoming  more  scattered  in 
space.  The  eld  tribes  which  the  Dorians  drove  oat  of  the 
Peloponnesns  jostled  other  tribes  into  motion  all  over  Greece^ 
and  some  of  the  fugitives  carried  Hie  seeds  of  Oreek  enltnre 
more  widely  than  before  alon^  the  coasts  of  the  A»*gean. 

This  ])eriod  of  colonizaLiuii  lasted  about  a  century,  from 
1000  to  900  B.C.  Its  most  important  faet  was  the  Helleuizinii: 
of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  this  district  had 
been  Greek  before ;  but  now  large  reinforcements  arrived  from 
the  main  Greek  peninsula^  and  all  non-Hellenic  tribes  were 
subdued  or  driven  out  Large  bodies  of  Ionian  refugees  from 
the  Peloponnesus  had  sought  refuge  in  Ionian  Attica.  But 
Attica  could  not  support  them  all ;  and  soon  they  began  to 
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cross  the  sea  to  Asia  Minor.  There  they  established  them- 
seWesJ^  twelve  great  eities^  of  which  the  most  important  were 

-Miktus^nd  -gtiilii^'^        whole  middle  district  of  that  coast 
>OKTBe  name  lonid^  and  was  united  in  an  amphictyony. 

122.  Second  Period.  —  A  centitry  later,  there  began  a  still 

wider  colonizing  movement,  which  went  on  for  two  hundred 
years  (800-600  n.r.),  doublincj  the  area  of  Helhis  and  spi^ead- 
ing  it  far  outsiih'  the  old  Aegt^m  home.  The  cause  this  time 
was  not  war.  Greek  citiesi  were  growing  anxious  to  seize  the 
Mediterranean  commerce  from  the  Phoenicians.  The  newcoUh 
nies  toere  fonnded  iargely  for  trading  sUUions. 

Thus  Miletus  sent  colony  after  colony  to  fAe  mtih  share  of 
ihe  ^ack  Seay  to  control  the  corn  trade  there.  Sizly  Greek 
towns  fringed  that  sea  and  its  straits.  The  one  city  of  Ghalcis» 
in  Euboea,  planted  thirty-two  colonies  on  the  I%raeian  coaai, 
to  secure  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  that  region.  On  the 
west j'  Sicily  became  almost  wholly  Greek,  and  southern  Italy 
took  the  proud  name  of  Magna  Oraecia  (Great  Greece).  In- 
deed, settlements  were  sown  from  end  to  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Among  the  more  important  of  the  colonies  were 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  '  Tcu^Utni  Sybaris,  and  Crotnn  in  Italy, 
Corcyra  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic^  Massilia  ^lars^ITies) 
in  Oaul,  Ohjnthus  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa, 'T^j/zan^tun^  at 
the  Black  Sea's  mouth,  and  yaucfcUig  in  Egypt  (§  SZp  ' 

123.  Method  of  Foondlng  Colonies. — Many  motives  besides 
the  commercial  assisted  this  moTcment.  Sometimes  a  city 
found  its  population  growing  too  fast  for  its  grain  supply 
Often  there  was  danger  of  class  struggles,  so  that  it  seemed 
well  to  get  rid  of  the  more  adventurous  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
Ferhai)8  some  daring  youtli  of  a  noble  family  hmged  for  a  more 
active  life  than  he  found  at  liome,  and  was  glad  to  become  the 
head  of  a  new  settlement  on  a  distant  frontier. 

In  any  case  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  first  consulted.  If  the 
reply  was  favorable,  announcements  were  made  and  volunteers 

1  Map  study :  on  outline  maps,  or  on  the  board,  locate  the  diiiiriotii  and  citiea 
mentloiied  in  §§  121  aiul  122. 
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were  gathered  for  the  expedition.  The  mother  city  always 
gave  the  sacred  fire  for  the  new  city  hearth,  and  appointed  the 
"founder."  This  "founder"  established  the  new  settlement 
with  religious  rites  and  distributed  the  inhabitants,  who 
thronged  in  from  all  sides,  into  artificial  tribes  and  clans. 


RuiKB  or  THB  Athlbtic  Fibli>  at  Dklphi.   Second  only  to  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  similar  to  them,  was  the  Festival  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  Apollo. 


77ie  colonists  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  their  old  home,  and  the 
new  city  enjoyed  complete  independence.  The  colony  recognized 
a  religious  connection  with  its  "  metropolis "  (iiiotlier  city), 
and  of  course  there  were  often  strong  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two;  but  there  was  no  political  union  between 
them  — until  Athens  invented  a  new  form  of  colony  which  will 
be  described  later  (§  148).   

III.    CHANGES  IN  GOVERNMENT 

124.  The  King:8  overthrown  by  Oligarchies.  —  Between  1000 
and  500  b.c.  the  "kings"  rlisappeared  from  every  Greek  city 
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except  Sparta  and  Argos,  and  even  in  those  cities  they  lost  must 
of  their  old  power.  The  chaiig*'  was  the  work  of  the  nobles; 
and  that  class  divided  the  royal  pgwer  amoug  themselves. 
Monarchies  gave  way  to  oligarchies. 

A  Homeric  king,  we  have  seen,  had  three  kinds  of  duties :  he 
was  foar  chief,  judge,  and  prieet.  The  office  of  war  ohief  could 
least  safely  be  left  to  the  aeddent  of  birth.  Accordingly  the 
nobles  took  away  this  part  of  tiie  king's  duties  first,  turning 
it  over  to  officers  whom  tiiey  elected  from  among  themselves. 
Then,  as  judicial  work  increased  with  the  growth  of  city  life, 
special  judges  were  chosen  to  take  over  IhaL  part  of  the  king's 
work.  The  priestly  dignity  was  connected  most  closely  with 
family  descent  ('§§  101,  102):  therefore  it  was  left  longest  a 
matter  of  inheritance. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  order  of  the  changes  by  which 
the  ruk  of  one  man  became  the  rtde  qf  "the  few"  The  process 
was  gradual;  the  means  and  occasion  Taried.  A  contest  be- 
tween two  rivals  for  the  throne^  or  the  dying  out  of  a  royal 
line,  or  a  weak  king  or  a  minor, — any  of  these  conditions  made 
it  easy  for  the  nobles  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  power. 

185.  OUgiithieeoferthrown  by  Tyrants. — Originally,  the  aris* 
tocratic  element  consisted  of  the  council  of  clan  elders  (§  106), 
but  with  time  it  had  become  modified  in  many  ways.  Some- 
times the  families  of  a  few  great  chiefs  had  come  to  over- 
shadow the  rest.  In  other  places,  groups  of  conr|Uf'ring  families 
ruled  the  descendants  of  the  conquered.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
wealth  helped  to  draw  the  line  between  the  few and  the 
many."  At  all  events,  there  was  in  all  Greek  cities  a  sharp  line 
between  two  cHaeeee, — one  calling  itself the  few,"  the  good," 
«t]ie  noble";  and  another  called  by  these  ^<the  many,"  <'the 
bad,"  « the  base." 

'^The  few"  had  succeeded  the  kings.  ^'The  many"  were 
oppressed  and  misgoverned,  and  they  began  to  clamor  for  relief. 
They  were  too  ignorant  as  yet  to  maintain  themselves  against 
the  intelligent  and  better  united  "few";  but  the  way  was 
prepared  for  them  by  the  "  tyrants  "  (§  126). 
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Why  does  it  matter  who  controls  the  government?  The  student 
should  begin  to  think  upon  this  matter.  Government  is  not  a  matter  of 
digjnity  mainly,  but  a  yery  practical  matter.  It  touches  our  daily  life 
Twy  closely.  In  one  of  our  States ,  for  many  yeaiB  past,  a  certain  railroad 
has  controlled  the  legislatuze.  Therefore  it  has  eacaped  taxation,  for  the  * 
aiost  part,  iipoii  its  immense  wealth;  and  ererjr  poor  man  in  the  State 
has  had  to  pay  unduly  high  taxes  in  conaequence,  leayisg  leaa  money  for 
hie  children's  shoes  and  books.  The  same  railroad  has  been  permitted  to 
charge  exorbitant  rates  on  freight  Bveiy  farmer  has  received  too  little 
lor  his  wheat;  and  every  citizen  has  paid  too  much  for  flour.  So  for 
forty  years,  in  our  own  day  and  country,  big  buainesa  interaets  hare 
striven  constantly  to  own  congieee  and  legialatofes  and  Judges  and  gov- 
emofB,  to  as  to  get  or  keep  monopoliee  or  tariff  advantages  or  other 
special  privilegea,  by  which  they  have  heaped  up  riches— which,  in  the 
long  mn,  have  been  drawn  from  the  honue  of  the  working  people.  In 
early  society,  class  distinctiona  are  drawn  move  sharply,  and  dass  rule  was 
even  moie  tyrannical,  ''^lefew"  are  usually  wiser  than  the  many**; 
but  all  history  proves  that  class  rule  by  "the  good"  is  sure  to  be  a  selfish, 
bad  rule. 

126.  "  Tyrants "  pave  the  Way  for  Democracies.  —  Before 
oiMj  B.C.  every  city  iu  the  Greek  peninsula,  excej)t  Sparta,  had 
its  tyrant,  or  had  had  one.  Tn  the  outlying  parts  of  Hellas, 
tyrants  were  common  through  later  history  also,  but  by  the 
year  500  they  had  disappeared  from  the  main  peninsula;  and 
80  the  two  centuries  from  700  to  600  B.C.  are  sometimes  called  the 
"Age  of  Tyrants,'* 

In  Greek  hietary  a  tyrant  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  or  cruel  ruler  : 
he  is  simply  a  man  who  by  force  seizes  supreme  power.  But 
arbitrary  rule  was  bateful  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  murder  of  a 
tyrant  seemed  to  them  a  good  act.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
selfishness  and  cruelty  of  such  rulers  justified  the  detestation 
which  still  clings  to  the  name.  But  at  the  worst  the  tyrants 
seem  to  have  been  a  necessary  evil,  to  break  down  the  greater 
evil  of  the  selfish  oligarchies.  Many  tyrants  were  generous, 
far-sighted  rulers,  building  public  works,  developing  trade, 
patronizing  art  and  literature ;  but  their  main  yalue  in  lustoiy 
was  this:  they  paved  the  way  for  democracy. 
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Sometimes  a  tyrant  had  been  an  ambitious  noble ;  sometimes 
a  man  of  the  people,  by  birth.  In  either  ease,  he  usually  won 
his  mastery  by  coming  forward,  in  some  erisis  of  civil  strife^ 
as  the  champion  of  ^<  the  many."  When  be  had  made  himself 
tyrant  of  his  city,  he  surrounded  himself  with  paid  soldiers; 
bat  he  sought  also  to  keep  the  favor  of  the  masses,  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne.  The  nobles  he  could  not  conciliate. 
These  he  burdened  with  taxes,  oppressed,  exiled,  and  murdered. 
The  story  goes  that  Feriander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  sent  to  the 
tyrant  of  Miletus  to  ask  his  advice  in  governnjent.  The  Mile- 
sian took  the  messenger  through  a  grain  field,  striking  off  the 
finest  and  tallest  ears  as  they  walked,  and  sent  him  back  with- 
out other  answer. 

Thus  when  the  tyrants  themselves  were  overthrown,  demoo- 
racy  had  a  chance.  The  nobles  were  weaker  than  before,  and 
the  people  had  gained  confidence.  In  the  Ionian  cities,  the 
next  step  was  usually  a  democratic  government.  In  Dorian 
parts  of  Greece,  more  commonly  there  followed  an  aristocracy. 
But  this  was  always  much  broader,  and  less  objectionable, 
than  the  older  oligarchies.  The  tyrants  had  done  their  work 
effectively.* 

Tills,  then,  was  the  gtimai  order  of  change  :  the  kings  give  way  to 
oligftichlM ;  the  oUgsrehies  an  ov«rthiewn  by  tyisnts ;  sad  the  tynats, 
onintentkMially,  piepan  the  way  for  the  rale  ef  the  people.  We  shall 
now  tnoe  the  changes,  with  moie  detail,  ia  the  two  lulXtog  cities  ef 
Hellas,— Spaita  and  Atheas.    Tl^  JInt  kad  k$$  €liange  Hkm  mf  «^ 

IV.    RISE  OF  SPARTA  TO  MILITARY  HEADSHIP 

127.  Changes  In  Early  Spaita. — The  invading  Dorians  founded 
many  petty  states  in  Uie  Peloponnesus.  For  a  time  one  of  the 
weakest  of  these  was  Sparta.    Her  territory  covered  only  a 


lExsBcna.— Contisst  the  ''tyntnU'*  with  the  Homeric  kings, as  to 
origin  of  power;  as  to  limitation  by  custom  and  public  opinion;  as  to  aeenrlty 
in  thair  poaltfoos. 
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few  square  miles.  It  was  shut  off  from  tlie  sea^  and  it  was 

surrounded  by  powerful  neighbors. 

The  lattn-  Spartans  attributed  their  rise  from  these  condi- 
tions to  the  reforms  of  a  certain  Lycurgits.  Certainly,  about 
the  year  900,  whether  the  reformer's  Tuimr'  was  Lycurcnis  or 
not,  the  Spartans  adopted  peculiar  institutions  which  made 
them  a  marked  people.  The  new  laws  and  customs  disciplined 
and  hardened  them;  and  they  soon  entered  upon  a  brilliant 
career  of  conquest.  Before  7 00,  they  had  subdued  all  Laeonia; 
before  W),  Messenia  also;  while  the  other  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  except  hostile  Argos,  had  become  their  allies. 

188.  QovmaiMit  —  Sparta  had  iwo  kings.  An  old  legend 
explained  this  peculiar  arrangement  as  due  to  the  birth  of  twin 
princes.  At  all  events  in  this  city  the  royal  power  was  weakened 
by  division,  and  so  the  nobles  were  less  tempted  to  abolish  it. 

There  was  also  a  Senate  of  thirty  elders.  In  practice,  this 
body  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  government.  The 
kings  held  two  of  the  seatSi  and  the  people  elected  the  twenty* 
eight  other  senators. 

Na  one  under  sixty  yeus  of  age  oould  be  ehosen.  The  candidates  were 
led  tturoa^  the  Assembly  in  turn,  sad  as  each  passed,  the  people  shonted. 
Judges,  shut  up  in  a  room  from  which  they  oould  not  see  the  candidates, 
listened  to  the  shouts  and  gsTe  the  Taoanoy  to  the  one  whose  sppeaxmnce 
had  called  out  the  loudest  welcome.  Aristotle,  a  later  Greek  writer,  calls 
this  method  childish'' ;  but  it  has  an  interesting  relation  to  oar  9iva- 
voce  ToCing^  where  a  chairman  decides,  in  the  first  instance,  by  noise. 

A  popular  Assembbj  of  all  Spartans  chose  senators  and  other 
officers,  and  decided  important  matt<'r.s  laid  before  it  —  subject 
to  a  veto  by  the  Senate-.  The  Assembly  had  no  ri^ht  to  intro- 
duce new  m erasures,  and  the  common  Spartan  could  not  even 
take  part  in  the  debate. 

About  725  B.C.  new  magistrates,  called  EphorSf  became  the 
ehief  rulers.  Five  £phm  «oere  ekoaen  eadi  year  by  the  Aswmr 
Uy^  and  any  Spartan  might  he  elected.  The  Ephors  called  the 
Assembly,  presided  oyer  it,  and  acted  as  judges  in  all  important 
matters.   One  or  two  of  them  accompanied  the  king  in  war, 
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with  power  to  control  his  movementSi  and  even  to  arrest  him 
and  put  him  to  death.  In  praetioe,  ti^  Epfum  aded  as  the  ssrv- 
amts  of  the  Senate,  which  indeed  really  controlled  the  nomina- 
tions aad  elections  of  these  ofiicerE. 

To  ikb  Gcseks,  all  dslsgstfam  of  power,  evea  to  oflleeis  elected  lor 
short  terms,  seemed  nndemocrstic.  Thej  would  not  lisve  cslled  our 
forenimenft  by  Fkesldeiit,  Coflciessi  and  Snpceme  Conit  a  demoaacy  at 
alL  Car  govecament  is  sometimee  cslled  a  <*  nprmntatkft  ^Mtcmcj.** 
To  the  Greeks,  democracy  slwsys  auaat  *'dfr«ef  Hemocmey,** — a  gor* 
enunent  In  which  each  ^eemaa  toek  eooMwhat  the  esme  pert  that  a 
member  of  Coagiess  does  with  as— a  system  each  that  osch  citiien 
voted,  oet  ocesslonslly,  to  elect  lepiessBtatiYee,  but  osnstsatly,  on  all 
matters  of  importaoce, — which  matteis  he  waigbt  also  discnss  la  the 
ndiog  Asseaibly  of  his  dty.  Sren  one  of  onr  State  gorsnuieats  with 
the  initiatiTe  *'  and  referendam  "  would  have  eeeaaed  to  the  Greek  a 
very  mild  sort  of  direct  democmcy."  By  his  stsndard,  Sparta  was 
ezossdiagly  aristocratic. 

129.  Classes  in  Laconia.  —  Moreover,  the  Spartans  as  a  ivhole 
were  a  ruling  doss  in  the  midat  of  subjects  eight  or  ten  times  their 
number.  They  were  simply  a  camp  of  some  nine  thousand  con- 
querors (with  their  families)  living  under  arms  in  their  unwalled 
city.  Timy  were  wholly  given  to  camp  life.  They  had  taken 
to  themselrea  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Laconia,  bat  they  did 
no  work  Each  man's  land  was  tilled  by  certain  slaves^  or 
BOole, 

The  Helots  numbered  four  or  five  to  one  Spartan.  They 
were  slaves,  not  to  individual  Spartans,  but  to  the  government. 
Besides  tilling  the  Spartan  lands,  they  furnished  light-armed 
troops  in  war;  but  they  were  a  constant  danger.  A  secret 
police  of  active  Spartan  youth  busied  itself  in  detecting  plots 
among  them,  and  sometimes  carried  out  secret  massacres  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  ambitious  slaTes. 

Indeed  it  was  lawful  for  any  Spartan  to  kill  a  Helot  with* 
out  trial ;  and  sometimes  crowds  of  Helots  vanished  mysteri* 
ously-when  their  numbers  threatened  Spartan  safety*  On  one 
oocasion,  in  the  great  struggle  with  Athens  ia  the  fifth  cen* 
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tmy  (S§  ld2  ff.),  the  Spaitans  gave  the  HelotB  heavy  annoi^ 
but  afterward  tiiey  become  terrified  at  the  possible  conse- 
quenoes.  Thm^dides  (the  Greek  histonaa  that  period) 
tells  how  they  met  the  danger :  ^ 

**  Th^  proclaimed  that  a  aeleotloii  would  be  made  of  thoae  Helota  who 
daimed  to  have  nndered  the  beat  aervlce  to  the  Spartans  in  the  war,  and 

promised  them  liberty.  The  annoonoement  was  intended  to  teat  them : 

it  was  thought  that  those  among  thera  who  were  foremost  in  asserting 
their  freedom  would  be  most  high-spirited  nnd  most  lilcely  to  rise  against 
th^ir  roasters.  So  [the  Hi'iLrtanR]  selected  about  two  thousand,  wlio  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  went  in  procession  round  the  temples.  They 
[tlie  Helots]  were  sapposed  to  have  received  their  liberty,  but  not  long 
afUrxcards  the  Spartans  put  them  all  out  of  the  tcay^  and  no  man  knew 
how  any  a/  them  came  to  their  «nd." 

The  inhabitantB  of  the  hundred  small  subject  towns  of  Laco- 
nia  weie  free  men,  bvt  they  were  not  part  of  the  Spartan  ttate. 
They  kept  their  own  customs  and  shared  in  the  government  of 

their  cities,  under  the  supervision  of  Spartan  rulers.  They 
tilled  lands  of  their  own,  aiul  they  carried  on  such  trades  and 
commerce  as  existed  in  Laconia. 

These  subject  Laconians  were  three  or  four  to  one  Spartan*, 
and  they  furnished^  in  large  measure,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
of  the  Spartan  army.  The  Ephors  could  put  them  to  death 
without  trial,  bat  they  seem^  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  well  treated 
and  well  content 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  of  three  elasses: 
a  9maU  ruling  bod^  of  toonws,  living  in  one  central  eettlement ; 
a  large  doss  of  crueUy  treated,  rural  eerfsj  to  tiU  the  aoU  for  Iftese 
aristocratic  soldiers  ;  another  large  class  of  vjdl4reaJted  subjects, 
—  town-dwellers,  —  wlw,  howevtr,  had  no  sfiare  in  the  Spartan 
government. 

130.  ''Spartan  Discipline."  —  Sparta  k(  |.t  its  mastery  in  La- 
conia by  sleepless  vigilance  and  by  a  rigid  discipline.  That 
discipline  is  sometimes  praised  as  'Hhe  Spartan  training.'^ 
Its  sole  aim  was  to  make  soldiers.  It  succeeded  in  this ;  but 
it  was  harsh  and  brutal. 
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The  family,  ns  imC  as  the  man,  belonged  absolutely  to  the 
ttate.  The  £phora  examined  each  child,  at  its  birth,  to  decide 
whether  it  was  fit  to  live.  If  it  seemed  weak  or  puny,  it  was 
exposed  in  the  mountains  to  die.  The  father  and  mother 
could  not  saye  it  If  it  was  strong  and  healthy,  it  was  re* 
turned  to  its  parents  for  a  few  years.  But  after  a  boy  reached 
the  age  of  seven,  he  never  again  slept  under  his  mother's  roof: 
he  was  taken  from  home,  to  be  trained  witli  otiier  boys  under 
public  officers,  until  he  was  twt  iity. 

The  boys  were  tauglit  n  ailing  and  a  little  martial  music, 
but  they  were  given  no  other  mental  culture.  The  main  })ur- 
pose  of  their  education  was  to  harden  and  streagthen  the  body 
and  to  develop  self-control  and  obedience.  On  certain  festival 
days,  boys  were  whipped  at  the  altars  to  test  their  endurance ; 
and  Plutarch  (a  Greek  writer  of  the  second  century  a.d.)  states 
that  they  often  died  under  the  lash  rather  than  utter  a  cry. 
This  custom  was  much  like  the  savage  ^'sun<dance''  of  some 
American  Indian  tribes.  Indeed,  several  features  of  Spartan 
life  that  are  ascribed  by  legend  to  Lycurgus  seem  rather  to 
have  been  survivals  of  a  baibarous  period  that  the  Spartans 
never  wliolly  outpirew. 

From  twenty  to  thirty,  the  youth  lived  under  arms  in  bar- 
racks. There  he  was  one  of  a  mess  of  fifteen.  From  his  land 
he  had  to  provide  his  part  of  the  barley  meal,  cheese,  and 
black  broth,  with  meat  on  holidays,  for  the  company^s  food. 
The  mess  drilled  and  fought  side  by  side,  so  that  in  battle 
each  man  knew  that  his  daily  companions  and  friends  stood 
about  him.  These  many  years  of  constant  military  drill  made 
it  easy  for  the  Spartans  to  adopt  more  complex  tactics  than 
were  possible  for  their  neighbors.  They  were  trained  in  small 
regiments  and  companies,  so  as  to  maneuver  readily  at  the 
word  of  command.  This  made  them  superior  in  the  field. 
They  stood  to  the  other  Greeks  as  disciplined  soldiery  always 
stand  to  untrained  militia. 

At  thirty  the  man  was  required  to  marry,  iu  order  to  rear 
more  soldiers ;  but  he  must  still  eat  in  barracks,  and  live  there 
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most  of  the  time.  He  had  no  real  home.   Said  an  Athenian^ 

^*  The  Spartan's  life  is  so  unendurable  that  it  is  no  wonder  he 
throws  it  away  lightly  in  battlt\" 

There  was  certain  virtue,  no  doubt,  in  this  training.  The 
Spartans  had  the  quiet  dignity  of  born  rulers.  In  contrast  with 
the  noisy  Greeks  all  about  them,  their  speech  was  brief  and 
pithy  laconic''  speech).  They  used  only  iron  money.  And 
their  plain  living  made  them  appear  superior  to  the  weak  in- 
dulgences of  other  men.  After  the  introdnotion  of  Dphm, 
their  form  of  govemment  did  not  change  for  five  hundred 
years;  and  this  changeless  character  called  fordx  admiration 
from  the  other  Gieeks,  who  were  accustomed  to  kaleidoscopic 
revolutions.  Spartan  women,  too,  kept  a  freedom  which  un- 
happily was  lost  in  other  Greek  cities.  Girls  were  trained  in 
gymnastics,  much  as  boys  were ;  and  the  women  were  famous 
for  beauty  and  health,  and  for  public  spirit  and  patriotism. 

131.  TbeYiliieof  theSpartaiistetlMworiaiayiBtliefscttliatfftqp 
wudt  a  garrkon  Uk  rat  Cntet,  and  belpod  tavs  mietlilflg  better 
tlum  fhsmselTM.  In  themaelTaa,  tbtty  weie  haidt  igoocaat,  nanow. 
They  did  notUng  for  art,  litatatiue»  aeienee^  or  phllosopliy,  ^  tke  GnA$ 
hod  0O  bttn  ^ofiontf  wt  coidd  ^^bftf  io  oisdt  Iht  studif    Gmft  JUrtofy. 

For  Fitrthbr  Rkapino  —  All  students  should  read  the  charming 
account  of  Spartan  customs  contained  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus, 
Davis'  Btadings  haa  several  pages  of  extracts  from  the  more  valuable 
part. 

ExEROiSB.  —  Name  the  three  classes  of  people  in  Laconia.  Which  one 
alone  had  full  poUUoal  xigbti  ?  What  were  the  lour  parts  of  the  goveni* 
meat  f  State  the  powen  of  each. 

V.  BEGINNINO  OF  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS 

132.  Conaolidation  of  Attica.  —  Athtmn  was  the  only  dty  in  At- 
tica —  a  considetable  territory.  Like  Bparta,  Athens  was  the 
result  of  more  coDsolidation  than  was  common  with  Qreek  cities. 
In  other  districts  as  large  as  Attica  or  Laeonia  there  were 
always  groups  of  independent  cities.  Boeotia,  for  instance^ 
contained  twelve  cities,  jealous  of  one  another ;  and  Thebes, 
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tbe  largest  among  them,  could  at  best  hope  for  only  a  limited 
leadenhip  oyer  her  rivals. 

In  Attlea,  befoie  hteuny  veiUy  bogan,  the  twgfniiingB  of  MTml  oitiM 
bad  been  conaolidated  in  one  ($  108).  Indeed,  oomoUdation  had  been 
carried  even  tether  than  with  Sparta.  Athena  waa  the  Aeme  of  all  the 
free  inhabitaata  of  Attioa,  not  meiely  the  canip  of  one  mling  tribe. 

133.  FayoriUe  Conditiona.  ^Attica  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
defended  distriots  of  all  Greeoe —against  any  force  not  abso- 
lutely overwhelming.  It  is  a  peninsula;  and  on  the  two  land 
sideS)  where  it  borders  Megaris  and  Boeotiai  it  is  reached  only 
through  fairly  difficult  passes.  These  facts  explain,  in  part, 
why  Attica  was  the  one  spot  of  southern  Greece  not  overran  by 
conquerors  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  iingratiuu.  Naturally,  it 
became  a  refuge  for  Ionian  clans  driven  froiii  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  richest  and  strongest  of  these  were  adopted  into  the  tribes 
of  Attica.  Others  became  dependants.  The  frequent  and 
peaceful  introduction  of  new  blood  helped  to  make  tlie  people 
progressive  and  open  to  outside  influence* 

134.  Decline  of  the  Eomeric  gfagrfitp.  —  Like  other  Greek 
cities,  Athens  lost  her  kings  in  the  dim  centuries  before  we 
have  any  real  history.  The  nobles  began  to  restrict  the  royal 
power  about  1000  b.c.  The  king's  title  had  been  JhVi^mcfton. 
Alongside  the  king-arohon  the  nobles  first  set  up,  from  among 
themselves,  a  war-archon  (polemarch).  Then  they  created  a 
chief-archon,  usually  called  thfi  Archon^  to  act  as  judge  and  as 
chief  executive  of  the  government.  After  that,  the  kiug-archoii 
was  only  the  oity-priest.  In  752,  the  office  was  made  elective, 
for  ten-year  terms.  For  some  time  longer  the  kiug-archon  was 
always  chosen  from  the  old  royal  family ;  but  finally  the  office 
was  thrown  open  to  any  noble.  At  last,  in  682  b.o«|  the  arehons 
were  all  made  annual  officers,  and  the  number  was  increased  to 
nine,  because  of  the  growing  judicial  work. 

135.  Rule  by  the  Hobles.  —  The  nobles  were  known  as  ^i^pok 
tfidM  (weU«bom).  They  were  the  chiefs  of  the  numerous  clans 
in  Attica.   Their  council  was  called  ih/B  Areopagut,  from  the 
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name  of  the  hill  where  it  met  The  Areopagus  ohose  the 
arohons  (from  nobles,  of  course),  and  ruled  Attioa.  The  other 
tribesmen  had  even  less  influence  than  in  Homeric  times.' 
J%ey  no  longer  had  a  poUHeal  Asgembly, 

136.  Economic  *  Oppression.  —  The  nobles  tvi  aimized  over  the 
common  tribesmen  in  economic  matters.  Mo.st  of  the  land  had 
come  to  belong  to  the  nobles.  They  tilled  it  mainly  by  tenants, 
who  paidj^V6  sixths  of  the  produce  for  rent.  A  bad  season  or 
hostile  ravages  compelled  these  tenants  to  borrow  seed  or  food, 
and  to  mortgage  themselves  for  payment  If  a  debtor  failed 
to  pay  promptly,  he  and  his  family  could  be  dragged  off  in 
chains  and  sold  into  slayery. 

Besides  the  great  landlords  and  their  tenants,  there  was  a 
class  of  small  farmers  owning  their  own  lands ;  but  often  these 
men  also  were  obliged  to  borrow  of  the  nobles.  In  conse* 
qnence,  many  of  them  passed  Into  the  condition  of  tenants. 
Aristotle  (a  later  Greek  writer)  says:  — 

The  poor  with  their  wives  and  chfldren  were  the  very  bondsmen  of  the 
rich,  who  named  them  Sixth-men,  because  It  was  for  this  wage  they  tilled 
the  land.  The  entire  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  If  the  poor  failed 
to  pa)'  their  rents  they  were  liable  to  be  baled  into  slavery.  .  .  ,  They 
were  discontented  also  with  every  other  featuro  of  their  lot,  for,  to  speak 
generally,  they  had  no  share  in  anything.''  —  Constitution  of  Athena,  2. 

197.  The  Ifarst  adwee  was  to  base  pdlticil  power  hi  part  npon 
wealth.  The  supremacy  of  the  nobles  had  rested  largely  on 
their  snperiority  in  war.  They  composed  the  "knights,"  or 
heavy-armed  cavalry  of  Attica.  In  comparison  with  ilus  cav- 
alry, the  early  foot  soldiery  was  only  a  light-armed  mob.  But, 
before  the  Athenians  adopted  the  Dorian  pliin  of  a  heavy- 
armed  iniaiiiry  hoj)lites with  shield,  helmet,  and  long 
spear.  TJie  serried  ranks  of  this  infantry  proved  ahJe  to  repel 
cavalry.  The  importance  of  the  nobles  in  war  decUnedi  and 
there  followed  some  decrease  in  their  political  power. 

1  "Economic '*  means  *'  with  refereuce  to  projjerty,"  or  '  with  reference  to 
tlM  way  of  getting  a  llvlQg."  ttt  word  most  not  be  coofoied  with  "  eoo* 
nomleal/* 
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Each  man  furnished  his  own  arms  for  war.  So,  in  order  that 
each  might  know  just  what  militaiy  sernoe  waa  required  from 
Kim^  all  tribesmen  were  divided  into  foar  cUnsei,  aeoarding  to 
iheir  fearly  ineomiB  from  kand}  The  first  and  seoond  classes 
(the  richest  ones)  were  obliged  to  senre  as  knights,  or  cayalry. 
Doubtless  at  first  these  were  all  nobles.  The  third  class  were 
to  anil  iliemselves  as  hoplites.  The  fourth  class  were  called 
iuto  the  field  less  often,  and  only  as  light-armed  troui  s. 


based  wholly  on  birthy  and  became  partly  a  vmUer  oftrealth. 

138.  Civil  Strife.  —  In  general,  however,  the  nobles  seemed 
almost  as  safely  intrenched  under  the  new  system  by  their 
wealth  aa  they  had  been  before  by  birth.  Their  rule  continued 
aelfish  and  incompetent;  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  cure 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  The  people  grew  more  and  more 
bitter  $  and,  at  length,  ambitious  adventurers  began  to  try  to 
overthrow  the  oligarchy  and  make  themselves  tyrants.  One 
young  conspirator,  Cyloiiy  with  his  forces,  actually  seized  the 
Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Athens.  The  nobles  rallied,  and 
Cylon  was  defeated;  but  the  niliui?  olit^archy  iiiid  received  a 
fright|  and  they  now  made  a  great  concession  (§  139). 


1  OOO-measure  meo,  3(X>-mea8ure  meu,  200>mea8ure  meu,  and  those  whose 
InoooM  wu  l0M  Utto  dOO  meuaras  «f  whaat.  (IbMQnA**mMtm**WMm 
little  noro  Uunhmlf  a  btiaheL) 


GasBK  SoLDint. 


This  "  census  "  was  drsi^j/n-d 
only  to  regulaJte  service  in  the 
army,  but  it  became  a  basis  for 
the  distribution  of  political  jmo«r. 
All  the  heavy-armed  soldieiy  — 
th»  <Afve  higher  danu — came  to 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  que»> 
tions  of  peace  and  war,  and  in 
time  they  grew  into  a  new  politi- 
cal Assembly.  This  AsseiiiLly 
elected  archous  and  other  officers. 
TVius  political  Hghftt  ceased  to  b9 
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139.  Draco:  Written  lawi.  —  Until  621  b.o.»  Athenian  law 

had  been  a  matter  of  aneierU  euBUm.   It  was  not  written  down, 

aud  much  of  it  was  known  only  to  the  nobles.  All  judges,  of 
ooursei  were  nobles;  and  they  abused  their  power  in  order  to 
favor  their  own  class.  Therefore  the  Athenians  clamored  for  a 
written  code.  They  did  not  ask  yet  for  new  laws,  but  only 
that  the  old  laws  might  be  dehiiitely  iixed  and  known  to  all. 

The  nobles  had  long  resisted  this  demand.  But  in  621, 
after  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  they  consented  that  Draco,  one  of 
the  aiehons,  should  draw  up  a  written,  code.  This  was  done ; 
and  the  ^  laws  of  Draoo^  were  engiaTed  on  wooden  blocks  and 
set  up  where  all  might  see  them.  Draco  did  not  make  new 
laws:  he  merely  put  old  customs  into  fixed  written  form.  The 
result  was  to  make  men  feel  how  harsh  and  unfit  the  old  laws 
were,  —  "  written  in  blood  rather  than  ink,''  as  was  said  in  a  later 
age.    The  Athenians  now  demanded  new  laws. 

140.  Solon.  —  Just  at  tins  tiiue  AlheiLs  produced  a  rare  man 
who  was  to  render  her  great  service.  Solon  was  a  descendant 
of  the  old  kings.  In  bis  youth  he  had  been  a  trader  to  other 
lands,  even  going  as  far  as  £gypt  ($  23).  He  was  already 
&mous  as  a  poet,  a  general,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  he  was  to 
show  himself  also  a  statesman. 

Solon^s  patriotism  had  been  proven.  At  one  time  the  internal  quarreU 
bad  80  weakened  Athens  that  Uttle  Hegaia  had  capuixed  SalamJa.  In 
eontiol  of  this  idand,  tt  was  eaij  for  Megara  to  aeise  ships  trying  to  enter 
the  Athenian  porta  Efforts  to  recover  this  hnportaot  plaoe  failed  miser* 
ably ;  and,  in  despair,  the  Athenians  bad  voted  to  pat  to  death  any  one 
who  should  again  propose  the  attempt.  Solon  shammed  madneaa, — to 
claim  a  crazy  man's  priTilegCf  —  and,  appearing  suddenly  in  the  Aaaem- 
bly,  recited  a  warlike,  patriotic  poem  which  roused  his  countrymen  to 
fresh  efforts.  Solon  was  made  general ;  aod  he  recovered  Salamis  aod 
saved  Athens  from  ruin. 

KoW|  in  peril  of  civil  war,  the  oitj  tamed  naturally  to  Solon. 
He  was  known  to  sympathize  with  the  poor.  In  his  poems  he 
had  blamed  the  greed  of  the  nobles  and  had  pleaded  for  recon* 

oiliation  between  the  classes.  All  trusted  him,  and  the  poor 
loved  liiin.    He  was  elected  ArehoHj  with  special  authority ^  to 
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laws  and  to  remodel  the  goTemment   This  office 
jix  for  two  years,       and  69S  R  C« 
^41.  Tlie  <«SliAkiiig-oiff  of  Buidcna''— The  first  year  Solon 
swept  away  economic  eyils.   7%ree  mmurea  riffiUed  patt 
wrongs:-^ 

a.  The  old  tenants  were  given  full  ownership  of  the  lands 

which  they  had  formerly  c  ultivated  for  the  nobles.* 

b.  All  debts  were  canceled  so  as  to  give  a  new  start. 

c.  All  Athenians  in  slavery  in  Attica  were  freed. 
Two  meamtres  aimed  to  prevent  a  return  of  old  evils:  — 

€L  It  was  made  illegal  to  reduce  Athenians  to  slavery. 
-  «.  Te^4nm        -ihaft  aywtani  qmntity  ai'itapui  wtjU^ffi^" 
btdcUp. 

In  later  times  the  whole  people  celebrated  these  sets  of  SoIod 
each  year  liy  a  Festival  of  the  Shaking-off  of  Burdens.*' 

143.  Political  Refonn. — These  economic  changes  resulted  in 
political  change,  since  political  power  was  already  based  upon 

landed  property.  Up  to  the  time  of  Solon,  the  nobles  had 
owned  most  of  the  laud.  But  iiuw  much  of  it  had  been  given 
to  the  poor,  and  henceforth  it  was  easy  for  any  rich  man  to  huif 
land.  Many  merchants  now  rose  into  the  first  ela^s,  while 
many  nobles  sank  into  other  classes.  SooUf  the  Eupatrid  uam.e 
disappeared. 

Moreover,  in  the  second  year  of  his  Archonship,  SoUm  intrO' 
duud  direct  polUioal  changes  wMck  wnt  far  tmoard  making^ 
Athens  a  dmocraey. 

a.  A  Senate  wa»  created,  to  prepare  measures  for  tihe  Assem- 
bly  to  act  upon.  The  members  were  chosen  each  year  hjf  hi^  so 
that  neither  wealth  nor  birth  could  control  the  election.  Thia 
new  part  of  the  government  became  the  guiding  part. 

b.  Jlie  Assembly  (§  137)  was  enlarged  both  as  to  size  and 


1  In  one  of  bis  poems,  Soloa  speaks  uf  "  ireeiug  the  enslaved  land,"  by  re- 
moving the  stone  pillars  which  had  marked  the  nobles'  ownership. 

*  TlM  lot  in  elections  WM  ngtoM  m  «n  nppeal  to  tbe  gods,  mod  iti«ie  waa 
amompnaled  by  teliglone  Merifieee  end  by  pmyer.  The  enrly  ParitMH  in  New 
Fnglend  lometitneit  nied  the  lot  In  a  similar  way. 
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^yn.rer.  The  "fourth  class"  (liglit-arrned  soldiery)  were  ad- 
mitted U)  vote  in  it  —  though  they  were  oot  allowed  to  hold 
office  of  any  kind.  This  enlarged  Assembly  of  all  Athenian 
tribesmen  dtsctiMed  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  and  decided 
upon  them ;  eketed  the  archons;  and  o<ndd  tty  Uum  for  mUgo/ih 
-emmeiU  at  the  end  of  their  year  of-  office. 

C-  The  Areopagus  wais  no  longer  a  council  of  noWea  only.  It  was 
u>mposed  of  ex-archons.  Thus,  it  was  elected,  indirectly,  by  the  Assembly. 
It  had  lo8i  most  of  lis  poweis  to  the  Senaie  and  Aiaembly ;  bat  it  lo- 
4iudned  a  oonrt  to  tiy  mmder  esses,  and  to  emdse  a  siLper?laioii  om 
:the  moials  of  the  oltlseiis»  with  poww  to  hnpose  fines  fat  eztravsgsnoe, 
insoleooe,  or  glattony. 

143.  Additional  Measures.  —  Solon  also  replaced  Draco's 
bloody  laws  with  a  luil^hr  code;  iiitiadiued  a  coinage  (§  70); 
juade  it  the  duty  of  each  father  to  teacii  his  son  a  trade; 
limited  the  wealth  that  might  be  buried  with  the  dead;  and 
oestricted  women  from  appearing  in  publie. 

144.  The  sixth  century  b  c.  was  one  of  great  progress  in  Athens. 
In  682  B.C.,  a  few  noble  families  .^tlll  owned  most  of  the 

soil,  possessed  all  political  power,  and  held  the  rest  o£  the  peo- 
ple in  virtual  slavery. 

la  693  B.C.,  when  Solon  laid  down  his  office,  nearly  all 
Athenian  tribesmen  were  landowners.  Ail  were  members  of 
the  political  ABsemtily,  which  decided  pnUio  questions. 

Scfw  dements  of  aristocrtxy  were  left.  To  hold  oflice,  a  man  had  to  pos» 
aess  enough  wealth  to  belong  to  one  of  the  three  higher  classes,  and  some 
0fiS.ces  were  open  only  to  the  wealthiest  class.  But  if  this  Athenian  prog- 
ress seems  slow  to  U3,  we  must  remember  that  in  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
can states,  for  some  time  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  important  oMces 
and  the  right  to  vote  were  o^n  only  to  men  with  property. 

145.  Jyuttdij  Renewed.  —  The  reforms  of  Solon  did  not  end 
the  fierce  strife  of  factions.   Bitter  feuds  followed  between  the 

Plain  (wealthy  landowners),  the  Shore  (merchants),  and  the 
JdourUaiu  (sliepherds  and  sai.ill  iarmers).  Twice  within  ten 
jears,  disorder  prevented  the  election  of  archoMs. 
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146.  Piaiitntiis,  560-527. — From  sttoh  anaioby  the  dty  wa» 
mved  bj  FiMrfOm,  In  500  b.c.^  this  noUd  mado  himself 
tyiant,  by  help  of  the  Mouotain  (the  most  democratic  fao- 
tion).  Twice  the  aristocracy  drove  him  into  exile,  once  for 
ten  years.  But  each  time  he  recovered  his  power,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  because  of  the  favor  of  the  poorer  people. 

His  rule  was  mild  and  wise.  He  lived  simply,  like  other 
citizens.  He  even  appeared  in  a  law  court,  to  answer  in  a  suit 
against  him.  And  he  always  treated  the  aged  Solon  (his  kins 
man)  with  deep  respect,  despite  the  latter^s  bitter  oj*position. 
Indeed,  Pi.v'stratvs  govprned  through  the  forms  ofiSoIon's  constitu- 
tion,'^  and  enforced  Solon's  laws,  taking  care  onh/  to  have  his  otim 
friends  elected  to  the  chief  ojfices.  He  was  more  like  the** boss" 
of  a  great  political  "  machine  "  than  like  a  "  tyrant."  During 
the  last  period  of  his  rale,  however^  he  did  banish  many  nobIe» 
and  guarded  himself  by  mercenary  soldiers. 

Pisistratus  encouraged  commerce;  enlarged  and  beautified 
Athens ;  buUt  roads,  and  an  aqueduct  to  bring  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  city  from  the  hills ;  and  drew  to  his  court  a  brilliant  circle 
of  poets,  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors,  from  all  Hellas. 
The  first  written  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  said  to  have 
been  put  together  under  his  enconragement.  During  this  same 
time,  Anaemm  (§  155)  wrote  his  graceful  odes  at  Athens,  and 
TTiespis  (§  155)  began  Greek  tragedy  at  the  magnificent  festivals 
there  instituted  to  Dionysus  (god  of  wine).  The  tjrrant  gave 
new  splendor  to  the  public  worship,  and  set  up  rural  festivals 
in  various  parts  of  Attica,  to  make  country  life  more  attractive. 
He  divided  the  confiscated  estates  of  banished  nobles  among 
landless  freemen,  and  thus  increased  the  number  of  peasant 
landholders.    Attica  was  no  longer  torn  by  o.  ssensiou. 

"  Not  only  was  he  in  every  respect  humane  and  niilil  and  ready  to  for 
give  those  who  offended,  btit  in  addition  be  advanced  money  to  the  poorer 
people  to  help  them  in  their  labors. 


*  Two  years  before  Cyrus  becanie  klog  of  Persia. 

*  OonttftuiUmf  bera  and  6T«r7whera  In  early  blatoiy,  meaita  not  a  writtn 
doeiuMixt  aa  with  at,  bat  tba  general  niagea  of  fOTenunent  la  praetlee. 
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««For  tlM  lanM  veMon  [to  make  mal  life  Mtnetive]  he  Inetitiited 
docal  Jnetioeii  and  olten  made  ei^ieditioiiB  in  penKm  into  the  ooimtrj 
to  inspeet  it,  and  to  aetUe  dispates  between  peiaonB,  that  th^y  might  not 
oome  to  the  city  and  neglect  their  fanne.  It  was  in  one  of  these  prog» 
xeHee,  as  the  story  goee,  that  Pisistratoa  had  his  adventure  with  the 
nian  in  the  district  of  Hymettus,  who  was  cultivating  the  spot  afterwards 
known  as  the  'Tax-free  Farm.'  He  saw  a  man  digging  at  very  stony 
ground  with  a  stake,  and  sent  and  asked  what  he  got  out  of  such  a  plot 
of  land.  *  Achea  and  v^ius,'  .sai«l  thn  man,  'and  out  of  these  Plsistmrns 
must  get  his  tenth.*  Pisiatratns  was  so  pleaiied  with  the  man's  frank 
^j)eech  and  industry  that  he  granted  him  exemption  from  taxes."— 
Aristotle,  C'Q)isiuution  of  Athens^  17. 

^  147.  Sipultioii  «f  the  Son  of  PialitntiiB,  $io  B.o. — In  627, 
^  Pisiatratns  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hippaichus. 
Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother,  lived  an  evil  life,  and  in  514 
h^iruB  murdered  because  of  a  private  grudge.^  The  rule  of 
Hippias  had  been  kindly,  but  now  he  grew  f^el  and  suspiciousi 
mid  Athens  became  reaxly  for  revolt. 

Clisthf'nes,  one  of  a  band  oi  exiled  uubles,  saw  his  opportunity 
to  regain  his  home.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  had  just 
been  burned,  and  (Uisthenes  engaged  to  rebiiiM  it.  He  did  so 
with  great  niagniticence,  using  the  finest  of  marble  where  the 
contract  had  called  only  for  common  limestone.  After  this, 
whenever  the  Spartans  consulted  the  oracle,  no  matter  what  the 
•occasion,  they  were  always  ordered  by  the  priestess  to  ^'flrai  set 
free  the  Athenians  J'  The  Spartans  had  no  quarrel  with  Hippias ; 
but  repeated  commands  from  such  a  source  could  not  be  disre- 
garded. In  510,  a  reluctant  Spartan  army,  with  the  Athenian 
exiles,  expelled  the  tyrant. 

148.  Vigor  of  Free  Athens. — The  Athenians  were  now  in 
confusion  again;  but  they  were  stronger  than  before  the  rule 
of  Pisisiiatus,  and  better  able  to  govern  themselves.  The 
oligarchy  strove  to  re^j^ain  its  ancient  control ;  but  Clisthenes 
wisely  threw  his  strength  upon  the  side  of  the  people,  and 
drove  out  the  oligarchs.   The  Thebans  and  Euboeans  seized 

1  Davis'  Headings^  Vol.  I,  No.  53,  giyes  the  patriotic  song  of  Atheus  that 
«ommemorat«d  this  event* 
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this  time  of  confusion  to  invade  Attica  from  two  sides  at  once 
but  they  were  routed  by  a  double  engagement  in  one  day.  A 
Spartan  anny  restored  the  oligarchs  for  a  moment,  but  was*- 
itself  soon  besieged  in  the  Acropolis  and  captured  by  the- 
aioosed  demooiacy. 

A  century  later  an  Athenian  dramatist  (Aristophanes,  §  221)  portrayed' 
the  Athenian  exultation  (and  hinted  some  differences  between  Athenian 
and  Spartan  life)  in  the  following  liue^i :  — 

..."  For  all  his  kmd  fire-eating,. 
The  old  Spartan  got  a  beating, 
And,  in  sorry  plight  retreatinjr, 

Left  his  spear  and  shield  with  me. 
Then,  with  only  his  poor  shirt  on. 
And  who  kiiuwd  wliat  years  of  dirt  on. 
With  a  bristling  bush  of  beard, 

He  dunk  away  and  left  na  free." 

The  Athenians  had  enjoyed  little  fame  in  war,  <'bat  now,^ 
says  Aristotle,  *<they  showed  that  men  will  fight  more  bravely 
for  themselves  than  for  a  master."  Indeed,  they  were  not 
content  simply  to  defend  themselves.  Ghalds  in  Enboea  was- 
stormed,  and  its  trade  with  Thrace  (§  122)  fell  to  Athens. 

Athena  now  began  a  new  kind  of  eohnizaium,  sending  four 
thousand  citizens  to  possess  the  best  land  of  Chalcis,  and  to> 
serve  as  a  garrison  there.  Tlwse  men  retained  full  Athenian 
citizenship.  They  were  known  as  clencks,  or  out-settlers,  lu. 
this  way  Athens  found  land  for  her  surplus  population,  and 
fortified  her  influence  abroad. 

Dnring  these  struggles,  Clistheneb  proposed  fartbir  lelonns  In  the 
fSreiBnent  Th»  people  adopted  his  proposals,  and  m  smfc  AUnt  a  Drvr 
damenKy.  (See  |{  149-152.) 

149.  There  were  four  main  evUs  for  Olisthenes  to  remedy. 

a.  The  constitution  of  Solon,  though  a  great  advance  toward* 

democracy,  fiad  lejl  the  government  still  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich.    The  poorest    class    {which  contained  at  least  iialf  of 
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aU  the  eiHten»)  ooold  not  hold  offloe;  and  the  Aaaembly  had 
not  learned  how  to  nse  its  new  powera. 

 b.  The  jealousy  between  the  Plain,  the  8hoie,  and  the 

Monntam  (|  146)  still  caused  gieat  confosion. 

AlHoting  was  by  idsnt ;  and  there  was  ttfons^temptatioti 
lor  eaibM^  merely,  tb-ralfy  afooid  its  own  ehiel 

4,  There  was  a  bitter  jealousy  between  the  Athenian  tribes- 
men (the  citizens)  and  a  large  body  of  non-citizens.  The 
presence  of  these  calls  for  a  further  explanation. 

150.  The  Non- citizen  Class.  —  Solon's  reforms  had  concerned 
tribesmen  only.  But  in  the  ninety  years  between  Solon  and 
ClistheneSy  the  growing  tmde  of  Athens  had  drawn  nuunj  aliens 
there.  These  men  were  enterprising  and  sometimes  wealthy ; 
but  thouL^h  they  lived  in  the  city,  they  had  no  share  in  it.  No 
alien  could  vote  or  hold  offirs^  or  ^j.e  in  a  lata  court  (except 
through  the  favor  of  some  citizen),  or  take  paH  in  a  religious 
festival f  or  marry  an  Mheniant  or  even  oim  land  in  Attica* 
The  city  might  find  it  worth  while  to  protect  his  property,  in 
order  to  attract  other  strangers ;  but  he  had  no  secure  rights. 
Nor  could  his  son^  or  his  son's  son^  or  any  laJter  descendant 
aoquiit  amy  rights  merely  by  continuing  to  live  in  jWiens, 

A  like  condition  toas  found  in  other  Greek  cides ;  but  rarely  were  the 
aliens  so  large  or  so  wealthy  a  class  as  in  commercial  Athens.  Diacontent 
might  at  any  moment  make  them  a  danger.  Clisthenes'  plan  was  to  take 
them  into  tlie  state,  and  ao  make  them  strengthen  it. 

15L  Oeogn^Ucal  Tribes. —  Clisthenes  began  his  work  by 
maahing  off  Attica  into  a  hundred  divisions,  eaUed  demes.  Each 
citiSsen  was  enrolled  in  one  of  these,  and  his  son  after  him. 
Membership  in  a  clan  had  always  been  the  proof  of  citizenship. 

2s  ow  that  ])roof  was  to  be  found  in  this  deme-enrollment. 

Tiiu  luiiidied  demes  were  dii>tributed  among  ten  "tribes,"  or 
wards;  but  the  ten  demes  of  each  tril)e  veie  not  located  close 
together.    They  vere  Hmtfprrd  as  widt  hj  as  posnible,  so  as  to  in- 
clude different  iiitcre.sUs.     \'uting  m  the  Assembly  was  no  longer 
the  old  blood  tribes,  but  by  these  ten  new  territorial 
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tribes.   By  this  one  device,  Clisthenes  remedied  three  of  the 
fonr  great  evils  of  the  time  (b,    d»  in  $  149). 

(1)  A  clan  oould  no  longer  act  as  a  unit,  since  its  members 
made  parts,  perhaps,  of  eeveral  ^Uribes."  So  the  infloenee  of 
the  dan  ehiefs  deelined.  (2)  Men  of  the  Shore  and  of  the 
Mountun  often  found  themselves  united  in  the  same  tribe,  and 
the  old  factions  died  out  (3)  While  ijiftitril^tv  — 

ing  citizens  among  the  new  geographical  umts»  Jte  afaid  !>» 
eAanoe  to  enroll  (he  non^igena  aho  in  (As  demet.  Thus»  fresh^ 
progressive  influences  were  again  adopted  into  Athenian  life. 

It  must  not  be  suppoied,  however,  that  alim  amtimitd  to  ftin  ad- 
mMoa  Ja  tlw  fatan,  as  with  ue,  by  eaty  aatnialisittoo.  The  act  of 
ClisthesM^ft^lfitf  01%  to  lAewlitai  At  4lfta^  la 
a  Um  yssn  anothir  alien  daas       np,  with  all  the  eid  AisadvaatagM. 

152.  The  Assembly  kept  its  old  powers^and  gained  new  ones. 
It  began  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs,  taxation,  and  the  details 
of  campaigns.  It  no  longer  confined  itself  to  proposals  from 
the  *'  ('oiincil  of  Five  Hundred"  (the  new  name  for  the  Senate). 
Any  citizen  could  move  amendments  or  introduce  new  business. 
The  Asseuibly  now  elected  ten  f/pneralx'"  yearly,  who  took 
over  most  of  the  oUl  authority  of  the  archons. 
^'  These  new  arrangements  corrected  mucli  of  the  first  evil 
nute'd  in  §  149.  The  "  fourth  dass  "  of  citizens  iras  sfi'Il  not 
eii(jihle  to  oJft4;e.  Otherwise,  Alliens  had  become  a  democracy. 
To  bo  sure,  it  took  some  time  for  the  Assembly  to  realize  its 
full  power  and  to  learn  how  to  control  its  various  agents;  but 
its  rise  to  supreme  authority  was  now  only  a  matter  of  natural 
growth. 

♦^SoloB  and  Clistheq^  wwe  the  two  men  who  stood  Ibcemost  in  the 
great  work  of  putting  government  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 

ftni^gle  in  which  they  were  champions  is  essentially  the  same  contest 
that  is  lining;  on  to-day.  The  student  will  hive  little  difficulty  in  select- 
ing names.  :n  America  and  in  European  countnes,  to  jmt  in  the  liet  Which 
should  be  headed  with  the  names  oi  these  two  Athenians. 
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V^.  Oa^atiMm^OD^  peccUw device  of  Cltothenfit  dmnmrnuOiatL 
It  ^Iwftcitlted  0!*tya4Hsm,  and  it  was  desigoed  to  head  off  civil  strife.  Once 
a  year  the  Asse  mbly  was  given  a  chance  to  vote  by  ballot  (on  pieces  of 
pottery,  "ostraka''),  each  one  against  any  man  whom  he  d«'*^me(i  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  If  six  thousand  citizens  thought  that  some  one  ought 
to  go  into  exile  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  then  that  man  had  to  go  agaimt 
whom  the  largest  number  of  the  six  thousand  votes  toere  cast.  Such  exile 
waafalt  to  be  perfectly  hononble ;  and  nben  a  man  oame  back  from  it,  he 
took  at  onoe  Us  old  fdaoe  in  the  public  legwd. 

KxEBCiSE:  Questions  ns  thk  Goverjtmbxt.  —  For  the  Eupatrid  gov- 
ernment.—  1.  What  reprtseuted  the  monarchic  i  lemeut  of  Homer's 
time?  2.  What  the  aristocratic  ?  3.  What  the  democratic  ?  4.  Which 
element  had  made  a  decided  gain  In  power  ?  6.  Which  had  lost  most  ? 
a.  Which  of  the  thfeeifaa  least  important  f  7.  Which  most  important? 

^orihegoi9ernmintf^fterSol4M%,^l.  Wlmtwaatbebaafaof  citisenaliip? 
^  What  waa  the  baaia  lor  diatribatlon  of  power  among  the  oitlaena? 
3.  Was  die  introduction  d  the  Senate  a  gain  for  the  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic element?  4.  What  powers  did  the  Assembly  gain?  6.  Which 
two  of  these  powers  enabled  the  Assembly  to  control  the  administration 

Students  should  be  able  to  answer  similar  queslioos  on  the  govern iu tut 
after  pffsthenes*  reforms.  It  would  be  a  good  exerdae  lor  the  class  to 
make  out  questions  themselves. 

VI.   INTBLLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

15C  Archittctiiray  palnUnff,  aaA  acolptm  hsiA  not  reached 
fall  bloom  in  the  sixth  century,  but  they  had  begun  to  show  a 
character  distinct  from  Oriental  art.  Their  chief  centers  in 
this  period  were  Miletus  and  Ephesus  (in  Ionia)  and  Athens. 
Afchitectore  was  more  adyanoed  than  painting  or  scolpture. 
It  foond  its  best  development,  not  in  palaces,  as  in  the  old 
Cretan  civilization,  but  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  In  every 
Greek  city,  the  temples  were  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
prominent  structures. 

The  plan  of  the  Greek  temple  was  very  simple.  People  did 
not  gather  within  the  building  for  service,  as  in  our  cluux^lics. 
They  only  brought  offerings  tliere.  The  inclosed  part  of  the 
building,  therefore,  was  small  and  rather  dark.  —  containing 
only  one  or  two  rooms,  tor  the  statues  o£  the  god  and  the  altai 
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and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  offerings.  It  was  merely  the  pod's 
house,  where  people  could  yisit  liim  when  they  wished  to  ask 
favors. 

In  shape,  the  temple  was  rectangular.  The  roof  projected 
beyond  the  inclosed  part  of  the  building,  and  was  aapported 
not  by  the  walls,  but  by  a  row  of  columna  running  around  the 
four  sides.  The  gables  (pedimenU)  in  front  and  rear  were  low, 
and  were  filled  with  statuary,  as  was  also  the  fliexe,  between 
the  cornice  and  the  columns.  Sometimes  there  was  a  second 
fnim  upon  the  walls  of  the  building  inside  the  colonnade. 
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The  building  took  much  of  its  beauty  from  its  colonnadof? : 
and  the  chief  differences  in  the  t((;jhs  of  architecture  loere  mark^'f 
by  the  coiimiM  and  their  capitals.  According  to  differences  in 
these  features,  a  building  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
or  CorinUUan  «order." 

In  the  Doric  order  the  column  has  no  hoM  of  its  own,  but  rests 
directly  upon  the  foundation  from  which  the  walls  rise.  The 
shafl  is  grooved  lengthwise  with  some  twenty  flutings.  The 
capital  is  severely  simple,  consisting  of  a  circular  band  of  stonCy 
swelling  up  from  the  shaft,  capped  by  a  square  block,  without 
ornament  Upon  the  capitals  rests  a  plain  band  of  massive 
stones  (the  arehitrave)^  and  above  this  is  the  frieze,  which  sup- 
ports the  roof.   The  frieze  is  divided  at  equal  spaces  by  tri> 
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glyphs,  a  series  of  three  projecting  flutings;  and 
the  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  are  filled  with 
sculpture. 

The  Doric  style  is  the  simplest  of  the  three 
orders.  It  is  almost  austere  in  its  plainnesSy  gir* 
ing  a  sense  of  self-controUed 
power  and  repose.  Some- 
times it  is  called  a  matouUme 
style,  in  contrast  with  the 
more  ornate  and  feminiM 
character  of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  lonie  order  came  into 
general  use  later.  In  this 
style,  the  column  ha»  a  base 
arranged  in  three  expanding 
circles.  The  shaft  is  jnore 
slender  than  the  Doric.  The 
swelling  bell  of  the  capital 
is  often  nobly  carved,  and  it 
is  sumiounted  by  two  spiral 
rolls.  The  frieze  has  no  tri- 
glyphs:  the  sculpture  upon, 
it  is  one  continuous  band. 

I7u  Corinthian  order  is  a  later 
development  and  does  not  belong  Doric  Goluxx. — Prom 
to  tbe  period  we  are  now  ooniid-  the  Temple  of  Tlieeeut 
ering.  It  resembles  the  Ionian ; 
bat  the  capital  is  taller,  lacks 
the  spirals,  and  is  more  highly 
ornamented,  with  forms  of  leaves 
or  animals.  For  illustrations  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  see  also  pages  158,  159,  and 
especially  page  212.   For  the  Corintbiau,  see  page  47t}. 


at  AthenSi 

1,  the  shaft ;  2,  the  oapital; 

8,  the  frieze ;  4,  cornio»» ; 
6,  part  of  roof^  ebowing  the 
low  itoiM. 


COBDfTHIAK 


155.  Poetry. — In  poetry  there  was  more  prog- 
ress even  thau  in  architecture.  The  earliest  Greek 
poetry  had  beeu  made  up  of  ballads^  celebrating 
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wars  aud  heroes.  These  ballads  were  stories  in  verse,  sung  by 
wandering  minstrels.  The  greatest  of  such  compositions  rose 
to  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  noblest 
examples.    Their  period  is  called  the  Epic  Age. 

In  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  most  poetry  consisted  of 
odes  aud  songs  in  a  great  variety  of  meterSy  —  corresponding  to 

the  more  varied  life 
of  the  time.  Love  and 
pleasure  are  the  favor- 
ite themes,  and  the 
poems  describe  feel- 
ings rather  than  out- 
ward events.  They 
were  intended  to  be 
sung  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  lyre 
(a  sort  of  harp).  They 
are  therefore  called 
lyrics ;  and  the  sev- 
enth and  sixth  cen- 
turies are  known  as 
the  Lyric jAge^ 

It  is  possible  to 
name  here  only  a  few 
of  the  many  famous 
lyric  poets  of  that 
age/  SajyphOj  of  Lesbos,  wrote  exquisite  and  melodious  love 
songsJ^Tjf-i\'hich  a  few  fragments  survive.  Her  lover  Alcaeus 
(another  Lesbian  poet)  described  her  as  "  Pure  Sappho,  violet 
tressed,  softly  «5miling."  The  ancients  were  wont  to  call  her 
"  the  poetess,"  just  as  they  referred  to  Homer  as  "  the  poet," 
Simonides  wrote  odes  to  arouse  Hellenic  patriotism  ;  Anucreon 
has  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  brilliant  court  of 
Pisistratus.  Tyrtaeus,  an  Attic  war-poet,  wrote  chiefly  for  the 
Spartans,  and  became  one  of  their  generals.  Corinna  was  a 
woman  poet  of  Boeotia.  Pindar,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets, 


A  DoKic  Capital.  —  From  a  photograph  of  a  de- 
tail of  the  Partheuou.  See  §  219  for  the  date 
and  history. 
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wne  from  the  same  district  He  delighted  especially  to  oele- 
brate  the  nulling  chariots  and  glorious  athletes  of  the  Olympic 
games. 

Two  other  great  poets,  representing  another  kind  of  poetry,  j  ^   ^  \ 
belong  to  this  same  period.  ^Hesio^  of  Boeotia  RvedTabout  <    '  j  ^ 
800  B.C.    He  wove  together  utteTa  long  poem  old  stories  of  j 
the  creatioii  and  of  the  birth  and  relationsliip  of  the  g(j<is. 
This  ThecKjony  of  Ilesiod  was  the  most  important  siugie  work 
in  early  Greek  literature,  after  the  Homeric  poems.  Hesiod 
wrote  also  remarkable  home-like  poeins  on  farm  life  (Works 
and  Days),^    The  other  writer  was/?7/^>7)r'^,  wlio  iH-ami  diamdtic 
poetry  (plays)  at  Athens,  under  tiir  patronage  of  I'lsistratus. 

156.  Philosophy.  —  In  the  sixth  century,  too,  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  bom.  Its  homo  was  in  Ionia.  There  first  the 
G  reek  mind  set  out  fearlessly  to  explain  the  origin  of  things, 
^s^^a^of  Miletus> father  of  Greek  philosophy,"  taught  that 
aD  tmngs  came  from  Water,  or  moisture.  His  pupil  Anax- 
imei^iJ^eA  Air,  not  Water,  the  universal  "first  principle." 
^^^^^cii»''(bom  at  Samoe,  but  teaching  in  Magna  Graecia) 
sought  the  fundamental  principle,  not  in  any  kind  of  matter, 
but  in  NwmJbeTf  or  Harmony^  XenopAanes  of  loniai  affirmed 
that  the  only  rea2  existence  iras  that  of  God,  one  and  change* 
less — "not  in  body  like  unto  mortals,  nor  in  mind«''  The 
changing  world,  he  said,  did  not  really  exist;  it  was  only  a 
deoeptioii  of  men's  senses.  (Bmclej^is  of  Sphesus,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  "ceasetSsr^diSnge''  was  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  things :  the  world,  he  taught,  had  evolved  from  a  fiery 
ether,  and  was  in  constant  flux. 

Some  of  these  explanations  of  tlie  universe  seem  childish  to 
us.  lint  the  great  thing  is  that,  at  last,  men  should  have  begun 
to  seek  for  any  natural  explanation  —  instead  of  putting 
forward  some  .'?u/»#'niatural  explanation.  Accordingly,  this 
early  philosophy  was  closely  reiated  to  early  science.  Thales 

^This  was  really  a  textbook  on  farmiog,~tbe  0nt  textbook  io  Earope. 
Haakkd  mote  it  in  Terse,  beeaoM  prose  writing  In  bie  iMj  wm  unknown.  Tbe 
enrlieet  ooaiiKMitioo  of  any  people  la  uenalljr  in  meter. 
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was  the  first  Greek  to  foretell  eclipses.  (He  could  predict  the 
period,  but  not  the  precise  day  or  hour.)  Those  who  laughed 
at  philosophers,  liked  to  tell  of  him  that,  while  gazing  at  the 
heavens,  he  fell  into  a  well.  He  may  have  obtained  his  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy  from  Egypt,  which  country  we  know  he 
visited  (§  32).    Anaximandery  another  philosopher  of  Miletus> 


Wkst  Front  of  thk  Parthknon  to-dav.   Doric  style. 


made  maps  and  globes.  The  Pythagoreans  naturally  paid 
special  attention  to  mathematics  and  especially  to  geometry; 
and  to  Pythagoras  is  ascribed  the  famous  demonstration  about 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle. 

The  Pythagoreans  connected  "  philosophy  "  particularly  with 
conduct.  The  harmony  in  the  outer  world,  they  held,  must 
be  matched  by  a  harmony  in  the  soul  of  man.  Indeed,  all  these 
sages  taught  lofty  moral  truths.  (See  Davis'  Readings^  Vol.  I, 
Xo.  98.)  Greek  philosophy  lifted  itself  far  above  the  moral 
level  of  Greek  religion. 

157.  Sammary  of  the  Five  Centuries.  —  During  the  five  cen- 
turies from  1000  to  500  b.c,  the  Hellenes  had  come  to  think 
of  themselves  as  one  people  (though  not  as  one  nation),  and 
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had  developed  a  brilliant,  jostling  society.  During  more  than 
half  the  period  they  had  been  busy  sowing  Hellenic  cities 
broadcast  along  even  the  distant  ]^Iediterranean  shores.  They 
had  found  a  capable  military  leadership  in  Sparta.  They  had 
everywhere  rid  themselves  of  the  old  monarchic  rule,  by  a 


"West  Front  or  Temflk  of  Victory  at  Athens.  —  From  the  ruins  to-day. 

Ionic  stylo.   See  §  218. 


long  series  of  changes ;  and,  in  Athens  in  particular,  they  had 
gone  far  toward  creating  a  true  democracy.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  period,  they  had  experienced  an  artistic  and  intellectual 
development  which  made  their  civilization  nobler  and  more 
promising  than  any  the  ivorld  had  yet  seen.  Moreover^  this  civili' 
zation  was  essentially  one  v'ith  our  own.  The  remains  of  Egyptian 
or  Babylonian  sculpture  and  architecture  arouse  our  admiration 
and  interest  as  curiosities;  but  they  are  foreign  to  us.  With 
the  remains  of  a  Greek  temple,  or  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  ])oem, 
of  the  year  500,  we  feel  at  home.  It  might  have  been  built,  or 
tcritten,  by  our  own  jKople. 
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158>  Tht  fol]0wiBg  taUi  of  datei  Aom  the  oorreepondence  in  time 
of  io«<>fag  •Tents  in  the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  world  down  to  the  period 
when  the  two  worlds  come  into  close  relations.  Down  to  about  SOO.  dates 
are  mostly  estimates  (§  31) .  This  talOe  U  not  given  to  be  memorized^  but 
merely  to  he  read  and  referred  to. 


mo  Riabig  Aegean'*  New  stone** 
culture 


2600  Bronze  culture  in  Crete  and 
other  Aegean  centeia 

2500  or  MOO  Detbrnetlon  of  Schlle- 
inann*!  "Troy** (the'* 8eo- 
ondCity**) 


2000  (?)    Minos  of  Crete  '* 


IfiOO  Phoenicians  in  the  Aegean 
1500-1200  Achaean  conquests 
1600  Destruction  of  Knosaos 


1300  Destruction  of  Mycenae 
ISOO  Destraotion    of    Homer ^s 

"Troy**    (the  '•Sixth 

Cl^'*) 
1100  Homeric  Poems 


Tan  East 

£.C. 

6000  Reoorda  of  advaneed  Bronze 
ooltoies  in  vaUeys  of  Nile 

and  Euphrates 

8400-8400  **01d  Kingdom*'  in 
Epypt,  centered  at  Mem- 
phis ;  Menes ;  Cheops ; 
pyramids 

2800  Sargon :  empire  from  Eu- 
phrates to  Mediterranean 

• 

3400-9000  "Middle  Kingdom**  in 
Egypt,  centered  at  Thehes : 
lake  Moerfs;    Red  Sea 

canal ;  commerce  with  Crete 
22d4  Beginning  of  recorded  astro- 
nomical   observations  at 
Babylon  (§  10) 
2000  Abraham  eaiigiates  from  Ur 
aOOO-1600  Eg>'ptisn Decline:  Hyk- 
sos;  Hebrews  enter  Bgypt 
1917  (7)  Hammnxahl:  •«FiX8tBab- 
ylonian**  Empire;  Tolnmi- 
nous  cuneiform  literature 
1000-1330  ''New     Empire''  in 
Egypt 

1475  Egyptian  brief  conquest  of  the 
East:  ,^rst  union  qf  the 
Oriental  world 

1820  Hebrew  exodus 


1100  B^nnings  of  Assyrian  Em- 
pire —  Tiglath-Pileser  I 
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HsLULs  {continued) 


1000  Dorian  conquests 
POO  Rise  of  Sparta 
IKK>-800  Ionian  colouizaiiun 
800-660  Greek  colouization 

Meditwraiiean  cw&ta 
776  Pint  noordfid  Olympiad 

700-500  ••Ageof  TtrantB** 


of 


660lW  "LyrloAge** 


.jy4-6W3  Solon's  reforms 
660-527  Pisistnitua 
*610  £zpulaio&  of  Tjmunts  from 
Atbm 


The  East  (continued) 

10n,>^975  David  and  SolomoB 
1000  (?)  Zoroaster 

860  (?)  Cfljthage  founded 


746  Trae  A^yiian  Empire— Tig- 

Uth-Ptleeer  II 
722  Saigon  carries  the  Ten  Trllies 

of  Israel  into  captivity 

672  Assyria  conquer«t  Ki^pt :  sec- 
ond union  of  OrietUal  world 

663-525  Last  period  of  Egyptian 
Independence  —  open  to 
Greeks ;  visits  by  Solon  and 
Tbalfls ;  cironmnavigation 
of  Africa 

660  (?)  Flnit  coinage,  in  Lydia 

630  Scythian  ravages 

626-638  Second  Babylonian  Em- 
pire :  Babylonian  captivity 
of  the  Jews 

6^  OroesiLs,  king  in  Lydia 

558-629  Cyrus  the  Great  founds 
Persian  Empire — third  un- 
ion of  the  Oriental  World 


Soo  Ionian  Revolt  (§§  164,  166) 
(Sattem  and  WetUm  eivUigationt  in  eoif^lct) 


Fon  Funnnn  Bbadivo —  SpectaUif  wggetted:  (1)  Davis*  Bead' 
ing»f  Vol.  I,  Nos.  40^.  These  very  neariy  fit  in  with  the  order  of 
treatment  in  this  book,  and  several  numbers  have  been  referred  to  in 

footnotes.  It  \n  desirable  for  students  each  day  to  consult  the  Read- 
ings, to  see  wbetlier  th^  can  find  there  more  light  on  the  lesson  in  tiU$ 

book. 

f2)  Bury  (on  a. conization),  80-lOfl.  llfi-UT  ;  (o«  Sparta),  120-134; 
{on  "  Xycuryu^ 134-13'> ;  (on  cerlaiu  tyranU)^  149-155;  {urnciti 
ondfettMe),  166-161 ;  {work  of  Solon),  180-180. 
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EacBBcisB.  —  DiBtingoisb  lietween  Sparta  and  Laeowfa.  How  did  the 
relation  of  Thebet  to  Boeotia  differ  from  that  of  Sparta  to  Laoonfa? 
Whififa  of  these  two  relatione  wis  moet  like  that  of  Athen*  to  Altfea  f 

Have  jon  any  buildings  in  your  city  in  which  Greek  columns  are  uaed  f 
Of  which  order,  in  each  case  ?  (Take  several  leading  buildings  in  a  large 
town.)  Explain  the  following  t<3rni3  :  constitution ;  Helot ;  Eupatrid  ; 
tyrant ;  Lycurgus ;  Clistheoes ;  Areopagus ;  archon  \  ieme ;  clan ;  tribe  \ 
a    tribe  of  Clisthenes." 

(To  explain  a  term,  in  6uch  an  exercise,  is  to  make  such  statements 
Gonoeming  it  as  wiil  at  least  prevent  the  tmn  heing  confused  with  any 
other.  Thus  if  the  tem  is  Sohn^  It  will  not  do  to  say,  A  Greek  law- 
giver,** or  A  lawgiver  of  the  sixth  centoiy  n.c.**  Hie  answer  ntnut  at 
least  say,  ^*  An  Athenian  lawgiver  of  »hoitldOOB.c.** ;  and  it  ougtU  to  say, 
An  Athenian  lawgiver  and  democratic  rrformcr  of  ahoat  000  b.o.** 
EiUier  of  the  fixst  two  answers  Is  worth  aero.) 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THB  FXR8UN  WABS 

We  liAve  now  readied  a  point  where  the  iktaOs  of  Greek 
liifltoiy  9X9  btttor  known,  aafl  whm  «  mm  cobimcM  sMfy  Is 
posilblft.  Tkit  itory  begioi  witk  tlie  /Mm  Wan, 

THB  TWO  ANTAGOinSTS 

159.  Persia.  —  In  §§  69-77,  we  saw  how  —  within  a  time 
no  longer  tlian  an  average  human  life — Persia  had  stretched 
its  rule  over  the  territory  of  all  former  Oriental  empires, 
besides  adding  vast  regions  before  unknown.  By  500  b,c. 
(the  period  to  which  we  have  just  carried  Greek  history)^ 
Persia  reached  into  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan  in  Aaiay 
and«  aciOBS  Thrace,  up  to  the  Greek  peninsula  in  Europe 
(map,  after  page  84).  On  this  western  frontier  lay  the  scat- 
tered groups  of  Greek  cities,  bustling  and  energetic,  but  small 
and  disunited.  The  mighty  world-empire  mw  od/oatieeA  cofi- 
JidmU^  to  add  ikete  liiiU  eonmunities  to  its  donUniow, 

Persia,  in  many  ways,  was  tfca  aoUait  of  the  Asiatic  empires ;  but 
its  dTllisKtioii  was  dlstiiicUy  Ortontsl  (with  the  geotml  chsrsctar  that 
has  been  notsd  ia  §§  8o  ff.)'  The  OfsSk  citiis,  hstweoi  xooo  and  soo  B.C., 
had  ciaated  a  wholly  diflemit  sort  of  coltms,  which  we  call  Buropean, 
or  Western  (§§  ta,  86).  Sut  and  Wut  nowjtimd  baUk.  The  Ftnlsa 
sMack  npsa  Gtescs  began  a  contest  between  two  woil4s»  which  has  gone 
on,  at  timss,  trsr  siso^ — with  tha  pisseat  <*Ssstefn  Qosstion  *'  and  ovr 
Phflippiiia  qosstion  lor  latest  chaptsis. 

160.  Three  sections  of  Hellas  were  prominent  in  power  and 
culture :  the  European  peninsula^  which  we  commonly  call 
Greece;  Astatic  Jlellas,  with  its  coast  i.^laiids  ;  and  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grcieda  (§  I'SJ).  Elsewhere,  the  cities  were  too  scat- 
tered, or  too  small,  or  too  busy  with  their  own  defense  against 

163 
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surrounding  savages,  to  count  for  much  in  the  approaching 
contest.  Asiatic  Hellas  fell  easily  to  Persia  before  the  real 
struggle  began.  Then  the  two  other  sections  were  attacked 
simultaneously,  Greece  by  Persia,  Sicily  by  Carthage. 

Carthage  was  a  Fhueniciau  colony  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  (see  map  after  page  132).  Tt  had  built  up  a  consider- 
able empire  in  the  western  Mediterranean ;  and,  in  Sicily,  it 
had  already,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  conflict  with  Greek 
colonies.  Sicily  was  an  important  point  from  which  to  control 
Mediterranean  trade.  Carthage  now  made  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  drive  out  her  rivals  there. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  the  Persian  king  urged  Carthage 
to  take  this  time  for  attack^  so  that  Magna  Otaeoia  and  Sicily 
might  not  be  able  to  join  the  other  Greeks  in  resisting  the 
main  attack  from  Persia.  At  all  events,  snch  was  the  result 
The  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy  were  ruled  by  tyrants. 
These  rulers  united  under  Mon  of  Syracuse,  and  repelled 
the  Carthaginian  onset.  But  Me  stntggle  kept  the  Western 
Greeks  from  helping  their  kinemen  againet  ihe  tertians. 

161.  Conditions  in  Greece  itself  at  this  critical  moment  were 
unpromising.  The  forces  that  could  be  mustered  against  the 
master  of  the  world  were  small  at  best ;  but  just  now  they 
were  further  divided  and  wasted  in  internal  struggles.  Athens 
wa-s  at  war  with  Aegina  and  with  Thebes ;  Sparta  had  re- 
newed an  ancient  strife  with  Argos  (§  9G)j  and  had  tuipph  il 
her  for  a  generation  by  slaying  in  one  battle  almost  the  whole 
body  of  adult  Argives.*  Phocis  was  engaged  in  'war  with 
Thessalians  on  one  side  and  Boeotians  on  the  other.  Worse 
than  all  this,  many  cities  were  torn  by  cruel  class  strife  at 

*  The  old  men  and  boys,  howover,  wi-ro  xtill  able  to  defend  Argos  itself 
against  Spartim  attack.  This  touches  au  itnportant  fact  in  Greek  war- 
fore:  a  teatted  eUif  could  hardly  be  taken  by  assauU;  it  oonlil  foil  only 
through  extreme  carelessness,  or  by  treachery,  or  ettanXbm.    2%e  Uut 

dnnfjrr  did  wt  often  ex'tsf.  The  armies  of  the  besiegers  were  made  np  of 
citizens,  not  of  paid  troops:  and  tliey  could  not  keep  the  field  long  themselves. 
They  were  needed  at  home,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  secure  food  for  a 
long  si^e* 
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home,  —  oligarchs  against  democrats.  One  favorable  condition^ 
however,  calls  for  attention  (§  162). 

162.  The  Peloponnesian  League.  —  In  a  sense,  Sparta  was  the 
head  of  Greece.  She  lacked  the  enterprise  and  daring  that 
were  to  make  Athens  the  city  of  the  coming  century ;  but  her 
government  was 
firm,  her  army  was 
large  and  disci- 
plined, and  so  &r 
she  had  shown 
more  genius  than 
any  other  Qreek 
state  in  organizing 
her  neighbors  into 
a  military  league. 
Two  Jifths  of  the 
Peloponn€9U9  ehe 
ruled  directly  (La- 
con  i  a  and  Mes- 
senia),  and  the 
rest  (except  Argo 
lis  and  Achaea)  formed  a  confederacy  for  war,  with  Sparta  as 
the  head. 

It  is  true  the  union  was  very  slight.  On  special  occasions, 
at  the  call  of  Sparta,  tlie  states  sent  delegates  to  a  conference 
to  discuss  peace  or  war;  but  there  was  no  constitution,  no 
common  treasury,  not  even  a  general  treaty  to  bind  the  states 
together.  Indeed,  one  city  of  the  league  sometimes  made  war 
upon  another.  Each  state  was  bound  to  Sparta  by  its  special 
trea^;  and,  if  Sparta  was  attacked  by  an  enemy,  each  city  of 
the  ''league''  was  expected  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
troops  for  the  confederate  army.  Loose  as  this  Peloponnesian 
league  was,  it  was  the  greatest  war  power  in  Hellas ;  and  U 
seemed  the  one  rallying  point  for  disunited  Greece  in  the  coming 
strvg^  (S  130,  close).  Except  for  the  presence  of  this  war 
power,  few  other  Greeks  would  have  dared  to  resist  Persia  at  all. 


THE  PELOPONNESIAN  LEAGUE 
(600B.C.) 
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OFEMIMG  OF  THE  S^BUOGLE  IN  IONIA 

163.  CooquMt  of  the  Ionian  Oneko. — 7or  two  oentnriea  before 

600  B.C.,  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  excelled  all  other  branches  of 
the  Greek  race  in  culture.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  em- 
pire of  Lydia  arose  iieiir  them.  That  great  state  was  un- 
willing to  be  shut  off  from  the  Aegean  by  the  Greek  cities, 
and  it  set  out  to  cuiKjiier  them.  For  some  time,  the  little  Greek 
states  kept  their  indepeudence;  but  when  the  energetic  Croesus 
(§  70)  becaiae  king  of  Lydia,  he  subdued  all  the  citu  s  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Croesus,  however,  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  Greeks,  and  his  rule  over  them  was  gentle.  They  were 
expected  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  over-lord  and  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  in  money ;  but  they  were  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  at  home^  and  were  favored  in  many  ways. 

When  Cyrus  the  Persian  attacked  Croesus  (§  72),  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  fought  gallantly  for  Lydia.  After  the  oyer* 
throw  of  Croesus,  they  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  Cyrus. 
Cyrus  was  angry  because  they  had  refused  his  invitations 
to  join  him  in  the  war,  and  he  would  make  fhem  no  promises* 
Fearing  severe  punishment,  they  made  a  brief  straggle  for 
independence.  They  applied,  in  vain,  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Then 
Thales  (|  156)  suggested  afederati<m  of  all  Ionia,  with  one  gov- 
ernment and  one  army ;  but  the  Greeks  could  not  rise  to  so  wise 
a  plan  (cf .  §  104).  So  the  I(mian  cities  fell,  one  by  one,  before 
the  arms  of  Cyrus;  and  under  Persian  despotism  their  old 
leadership  in  civilization  soon  vanished. 

164.  The  ''Ionian  Revolt,"' 500  bc. — The  Persian  coutjuest 
took  phiee  about  540  b.c.  Before  that  time  the  loniaus  had 
begun  to  get  rid  of  tyrants.  But  the  Persians  set  up  a  tyrant 
again  in  each  city,  as  the  easiest  means  of  control.  (This 
shows  something  of  what  would  have  happened  in  Greece  itself, 
if  Persia  had  won  in  the  approaching  war.)  Each  tyrant  knew 
that  be  could  keep  his  ])ower  only  by  Persian  support. 

In  the  year  oOO,  by  a  general  rising,  the  lonians  deposed 
their  tyrants  once  more,  formed  an  allianoe  with  one  another, 
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and  broke  into  revolt  against  Persia.  Another  appeal  to 
Sparta  ^  for  help  proved  fruitless  j  but  Athens  sent  twenty 
ships,  and  little  Eretria  sent  hve.  "  These  ships,"  says  Herod- 
otus, were  the  beginnings  of  woes,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to 
the  barbarians." 

At  first  the  lonians  and  their  allies  -wore  Buccessful.  Th^y 
even  took  Sardis,  the  old  capital  of  Lydia,  far  in  the  interior. 
Bat  treachery  and  mutual  suspicion  were  rampant;  Persian 
gold  was  used  skillfully ;  and  one  defeat  broke  up  the  loose 
Ionian  league.  Then  the  cities  were  again  subdued,  one  by 
one,  in  the  five  years  following. 

FIB8T  TWO  ATTACKS  UPON  THE  BUBOFBAN  GRBBKS' 

(492-490  B.cO 

165.  "Wiiat  was  the  relation  of  the  Ionian  Revolt  to  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece?  According  to  legend,  the  Persian  king 
attacked  Greece  to  punish  Athens  for  sending  aid  to  the 
Ionian  rebels.  Herodotus  says  that  Darius  (§  76)  was  so 
angered  by  the  sack  of  Sardis  that,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  he  had  a  herald  cry  out  to  him  thrice  each  day  at  dinner, 
— <<0£ingy  remember  the  Athenians!''  This  story  has  the 
appearance  of  a  later  invention,  to  flatter  Athenian  vanity. 
I^bably  Athens  wa$  pointed  out  for  special  vengeance,  by  her 
aid  to  Ionia ;  but  the  Persian  invasion  wotdd  have  come,  anyway^ 
and  it  would  have  come  some  years  sooner,  had  not  the  war  in 
Ionia  kept  the  Persians  busy. 

The  expanding  frontier  of  ike  Persian  empire  had  reached 

^  The  story  of  the  appeal  to  Sparta  is  told  pleasantly  by  Herodotus  (ex- 
tract in  Davis'  Rfadhn/M,  Vol.  T,  No.  57).  It  shnnld  bo  made  a  topic  for  a 
tpedal  report  by  somestudeut  to  theclai>8.  (This  seems  a  good  place  to  c.-ill  the 
ftttetttloii  of  teachers  to  one  fMtnre  of  the  presont  tuetbook.  Tiio  story  just 
nfsmd  to  might  mriHy  bo  pat  into  tbo  tozt;  bat  it  would  takeap  maeh  space; 
and  tfaoni^  Interesting,  It  has  little  historical  value.  At  least,  it  is  in  nowi^ 
Msential  for  understanfiniuMliB  restof  thf  hi^torv.  More  importmit  still.— 
any  student  who  has  Herodotus  accessible  can  teil  the  story  as  well  as  this 
book  could  do  it.  This  is  the  kind  of  outside  reading  that  any  student  likei 
lo  do,  and  a  kind  Uiat  any  Hudent  Uptif^etlif  able  to  do,) 
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Thessalj  just  before  600  b,c,,  and  the  same  motiTes  tkafc  had 
carried  Persian  arms  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia  would 

have  carried  them  on  into  Greece.  Persia  was  still  in  full 
career  of  conquest.  The  Greek  peninsula  was  small ;  but  its 
cities  were  becoming  wealthy,  and  Persia  coveted  them  for 
their  ships  and  their  trade.  TTip  real  si<jnijicance  of  the  Ionian 
war  was  that  it  Jielped  to  delay  th»'  wain  Persian  onset  until  the 
Greeks  tve re  better  prepared.  TTit  AtMnians  had  been  wise,  as 
well  as  genpro'ts,  in  <riilin[]  t/i>'  lofn'avs. 

166.  First  Ezpedition  against  Greece,  49a  B.C.  Mount  Athos.  — 
Immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Ionian  revolt  Darius  began 
yast  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  A  mighty  army 
was  gathered  at  the  Hellespont  under  MardoniuSy  son-in-law  of 
the  king;  and  a  large  fleet  was  collected.  This  was  to  sail 
along  the  coast,  in  constant  touch  with  the  anny,  and  furnish 
it,  day  by  day,  with  proyisions  and  other  supplies.  In  492, 
these  forces  set  out,  advancing  along  the  shores  of  the  Aegean. 
But  the  army  suffered  from  constant  attacks  by  the  savage 
Thiaoian  tribes;  and  finally,  as  Uie  fleet  was  rounding  the  rocky 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  a  terrible  storm  dashed  it  to 
pieces.  With  it  were  wrecked  all  hopes  of  suocess.  Mardonius 
had  no  choice  but  to  retreat  into  Asia. 

167.  Second  Szpedition,  490  B.a  MtratlMPii. — This  &ilure 
filled  Darius  with  wrath.  Such  a  check  in  an  expedition 
against  ilu-  petty  Greek  states  was  wholly  unexpected.  Mar- 
donius, thoui^h  [in  able  general,  was  disgraced,  and  preparations 
were  begim  for  a  new  expedititm. 

Meantime,  in  491,  heralds  were  sent  to  all  the  Greek  cities 
to  demand  "earth  and  water,"  in  token  of  subiuission.  The 
islands  in  the  Ae??ean  yielded  at  once.  Tn  continental  Greece 
the  demand  was  in  general  quietly  refused  ;  but,  in  Athens  and 
Sparta,  indignation  ran  so  high  that  even  the  sacred  character 
of  ambassadors  did  not  save  the  messengers.  At  Athens  they 
were  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  at  Sparta  into  a  well,  and  told  to 

take  thenoe  what  they  wanted." 

In  the  spring  of  490,  the  Persians  were  ready  for  the  second 
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expedition.  This  time,  taking  warning  from  the  disaster  at 
Mount  Athos,  the  troops  were  embarked  on  a  mighty  fleet, 
which  proceeded  directly  across  the  Aegean.  Stopping  only 
to  receive  the  submission  of  certain  islands  by  the  way^  the 
fleet  reached  the  island  of  Euboea  without  a  check. 

There  Eretria  (|  164)  was  captured,  through  treachery.  The 
city  was  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  people  were  sent  in  chains 
to  Persia.  Then  the  Persians  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon 
in  Attica,  to  punish  Athens.  Hippias,  the  exiled  tyrant 
(§  147),  was  with  the  invaders,  hoping  to  get  back  his  throne 
as  a  serrant  of  Persia;  and  he  had  pointed  out  this  admirable 
place  for  disembarking  the  Persian  cavalry. 

At  first  most  of  the  Atiienians  wished  to  fight  only  behind 
their  walls  Sooner  or  later,  this  must  have  resulted  in  ruin, 
especially  as  there  were  some  traitors  within  the  city  hoping 
to  admit  Hippias.  Happily  Miltiades,  one  of  the  ten  Generals 
(§  1.^2),  persuaded  the  commanders  to  march  out  aud  attack 
the  Persians  at  once.* 

From  the  rising  ground  where  the  hills  of  Mount  Penteliciis 
meet  the  plain,  the  tea  thousand  Atheniau  hoplites  faced  the 
Persian  host  for  the  first  struggle  between  Greelis  and  Asiatics 
on  European  ground.  Sparta  liad  promised  aid;  and,  at  the 
first  news  of  the  Persian  approach,  a  swift  runner  (Phidippi- 
des)  had  raced  the  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rugged  hill 
country  to  implore  Sparta  to  hasten.  He  reached  Sparta  on 
the  second  day ;  but  the  Spartans  waited  a  week,  on  the  ground 
that  an  old  law  forbade  them  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion before  the  full  moon.  The  Athenians  felt  bitterly  that 
Sparta  was  ready  to  look  on,  not  unwillingly,  while  the 
''second  city  in  Greece was  destroyed* 

At  all  events,  Athens  was  left  to  save  heif,«lf  (and  our 
Western  world)  as  best  she  could,  with  help  from  only  one  city. 
This  was  heroic  little  Ptataea,  in  Boeotia,  near  by.  Athens 
had  sometimes  protected  the  democratic  government  of  that 

^  This  story  shouM  be  rf^ad  in  TTpro<U>tns,  c>r,  even  hftfr»r  In  «<onie  ways, 
In  the  extracts  in  I>avis'  Jieadinys,  wuii  Dr.  JJuvis'  admirable  lutroductiuus. 
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city  from  attack  by  the  powerful  oligarclis  of  Thebes.  The 
Plataeans  remembered  this  gratefully,  and,  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  marched  into  the  Athenian  camp  with  their  full 
force  of  a  thousand  lioplites.  Then  Athenians  and  Phitaeans 
won  a  marvelous  victory  over  perhaps  ten  times  their  number' 
of  the  most  famous  soMierv  in  the  world.  The  result  was  due 
to  the  generalship  of  MUtiades^  and  to  the  superior  equipmeat 
of  the  Greek  hoplite. 

Miltiades  drew  out  his  front  as  thin  as  he  dared,  to  prevent 
the  long  Persian  front  from  overlapping  and   flanking  "  him. 

To  accomplish  this,  he 
weakened  his  center  dar- 
ingly, 80  08  to  moss  aU  the 
men  he  could  tpare  from 
there  in  the  winge.  He 
meant  these  wings  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  battle,  and 
ordered  them  to  advance 
more  rapidly  than  t^e  thin 
center.  Then  he  moved 
his  forces  down  the  slope 
toward  the  Persian  lines. 


Plav  ov  Marathox.  Gf .  map,  page  180. 


While  yet  an  arrow's  flight  distant,  the  advancinjx  Greeks  broke 
into  a  run,  accordini^  to  Miltiades'  orders,  so  as  to  cover  the  rest 
of  the  f::round  before  the  Persian  arcliers  could  i;ot  in  their 
deadly  work.  Onoe  at  close  quarters,  the  heavy  weapons  of 
the  Greeks  gave  tnem  overwhelming  advantage.  Their  dense, 
heavy  array,  charging  with  long,  outstretched  spears,  by  its 
sheer  ,  weight  broke  the  light-armed  Persian  lines,  which  were 


1  The  figures,  on  the  next  pa  for  tho  slain,  ar.-  probably  trustworthy  ;  but 
all  numbers  given  for  the  Persian  army,  iu  this  or  other  campaigns,  are 
gaeaaai.  Aneleiit  Utlorbuit  pat  tlw  PtonlaiM  at  Marathon  at  from  a  quarter 
to  halt  a  mUUon.  Hbdem  acholars  are  sure  that  no  ancient  fleet  conld  possi- 
bly carry  any  considerable  part  of  such  a  force,  —  and,  indeed,  it  is  clear  that 
the  ancient  authorities  had  no  basis  for  their  tiirun's.  Modern  gut-sses  — 
they  are  nothing  better — put  tlie  Persian  force  at  Marathon  all  the  way  from 
100,000  down  to  20,000. 
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utterly  unprepared  for  conflict  on  such  terms.  The  Persians 
fought  gallantly,  as  usual;  but  their  darts  and  light  scimetara 
made  little  impression  upon  the  heavy  bronze  armor  of  the 
Greeks,  while  their  linen  tunics  and  wicker  shields  counted  for 
little  against  the  thrust  of  the  Greek  spear.  Fci'  a  time,  it 
?9  true,  the  Greek  center  had  to  give  ground;  but  the  two 


Marathon  To-day.  —  From  a  photograph.  The  camera  stood  a  little  abore 
the  Athenian  camp  in  the  Plan  on  the  opposite  page.  That  camp  was  in 
the  first  ooen  space  in  the  foreground,  where  the  poplar  trees  are  scattered. 
The  land  beyond  the  strip  of  water  is  the  narrow  peninsula  running  out 
from  the  "  Marsh  "  in  the  Plan. 

wings,  having  routed  the  forces  in  front  of  them,  wheeled 
upon  the  Persian  center,  crushing  upon  both  flanks  at  the 
same  moment,  and  drove  it  in  disorder  to  the  ships.  One 
hundred  ninety-two  Athenians  fell.  The  Persians  left  over 
sixty-four  hundred  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  Athenians  tried  also  to  seize  the  fleet;  but  here  they 
were  repulsed.  The  Persians  embarked  and  sailed  safely  away. 
They  took  a  course  that  might  lead  to  Athens.    Moreover,  the 
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Greek  army  had  just  seen  sun-signals  flashing  to  the  enemy 
Iroin  some  traitor's  sliieUl  in  the  distant  mountains  i  and  Mil- 
tiadea  feared  them  to  be  au  invitation  to  attack  the  city  in  the 
absence  of  the  army.  To  clieck  such  plots,  he  sent  the  runner 
Phidippides  to  annouuce  the  victory  to  Athens.  Alreaxiy  ex- 
hausted by  the  battle,  Phidi{)pi(ies  put  forth  supreme  etfort, 
raced  tlie  twenty-two  miles  of  mountain  road  from  Marathon, 
shouted  exultantly  to  the  eager,  anxious  crowds,  —  ''Ours  the 
victory/'  —  and  fell  dead.^ 

Meanwhile  Miltiades  was  hanying  the  rest  of  his  wearied 
army,  without  rest,  over  the  same  road.  Fortunately  the 
Persian  fleet  had  to  sail  around  a  long  promontory  (map, 
page  180),  and  when  it  appeared  off  Athens,  the  next  morn- 
ing, Miltiades  and  his  hoplites  had  arrived  alsa  The 
Persians  did  not  care  to  face  again  the  men  of  Marathon ; 
and  the  same  day  they  set  sail  for  Asia.* 

168.  Importance  of  Maiattaon. — Merely  as  a  military  event 
Marathon  is  an  unimportant  skirmish ;  but,  in  its  results  upon 
human  welfare,  it  is  among  the  few  really  '<  decisive^'  battles 
of  the.  world.  Whether  Egyptian  conquered  Babylonian^  or 
Babylonian  conquered  Egyptian,  mattered  little  in  the  long  run. 
Possibly,  whether  Spartan  or  Athenian  prevailed  over  the 
other  mattered  not  much  more.  Hut  it  did  matter  whether 
or  not  the  huge,  inert  East  sliould  crush  the  new  life  out  of 
the  West.    Marathon  decided  that  the  West  should  live  on. 

For  the  Athenians  themselves,  Maratlion  l)ecran  a  new  era. 
Natural  as  t  he  victory  came  to  seem  in  later  times,  it  took  hii^h 
courage  on  that  day  to  stand  before  tlie  liitherto  uiic()n([uered 
Persians,  even  without  such  tremendous  o<lds.  "The  Athe- 
nians." says  Herodotus,  "  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  face 

^Tbft  stnd6Dt  will  like  to  read,  or  to  bear  read,  Browuing's  poem,  Pheidip' 
fiideB,  with  tbe  stoiy  of  both  runs  by  this  Qreek  hero.  Compare  thie  story 

with  HerodotuH*  acconnt  In  Davis*  Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  59.  The  famous 
run  from  the  Viattlefield  to  thf  ( ity  is  the  basis  of  thf>  modem  ** Marathon" 
race,  in  which  champion  athleton  of  ail  couutriua  compete. 

*Tbe  full  story  of  this  battle  should  be  read  as  Herodotus  tells  it.  It  Is 
giveii  in  Davis*  Readings^  VoU  I,  Nos.  60. 
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the  Median  j^arments, .  .  .  whereas  up  to  this  time  the  very 
name  of  Mede  [Persian]  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Hellenes.'* 
Athens  broke  the  spell  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  grew  herself  to 
heroic  stature  in  an  hour.  The  sons  of  the  men  who  conquered 
on  that  field  ooold  find  no  odds  too  crushing,  no  prize  too 
dazzling,  in  the  years  to  comfv  Tt  was  now  that  the  Athenian 
charaeter  first  showed  itself  as  Thucy dides  described  it  a  oentury 
later :  The  Athenians  are  the  only  people  who  sucoeed  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  hope,  heeauae  they  throw  thenudves  loftfr* 
out  reserve  inio  toAotever  they  retcive  to  do/* 

^       ATHENS BCARATHON  TO  THERMOPYLAE 

169.  Internal  Faction  Crushed.  —  Soon  after  Marathon,  Egypt 
revolted  against  Persia.  This  gave  tfie  Chreeka  ten  years  more  for 
prtparation;  hut,  except  in  Athens,  little  use  was  made  of  the 
interval.  In  that  city  the  democratic  forces  grew  stronger 
and  more  united,  while  the  oligarchs  were  weakened. 

One  incident  in  this  change  was  the  ruin  of  MUtiades,  the 
hero  of  Marathon.  Miltiades  was  originally  an  Athenian  noble 
who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Chersonesus  (map  after 
page  94).  Not  long  before  the  Persian  invasion,  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Great  King,^  and  had 
fled  back  to  Athens.  Here  he  became  at  once  a  prominent 
supporter  of  the  oligarchic  party.  The  demoerate  tried  to 
prosecute  him  for  his  previous  "  tyranny  " ;  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  when  the  Persian  invasion  came,  the  Athenians 
were  fortunate  in  haviiii;  liis  experieiu  c  and  ability  to  piiide 
tliem.  Soon  after  Miirathon,  liowever,  Miltiades  failed  m  an 
expedition  against  I'aros,  into  whicli  he  had  persuaded  the 
Atheuiaiisj  and  then  the  hostile  denioeraey  secured  his 
oveithrow.  He  was  coiidernned  to  pay  an  immense  fine,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  soon  afterward  in  prison. 

This  blow  tVfUi  followed  />v  the  ostracism  of  some  olvjarchrc 
leader  each  season  for  several  years,  until  that  party  was  utterly 

1  Report  the  slury  from  Herodotus,  il  a  tranbiaiiou  is  accessible. 
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broken.  Thus  Atheus  was  saved  from  its  most  serious  inter- 
nal dissensioTi. 

170.  Theraistocles  makes  Athens  a  Naval  Power.  — The  victo- 
rious dejiiocrats  at  ouce  divided  into  new  parties.  The  more 
moderate  section  was  content  with  the  constitution  of  CHs- 
thenes  and  was  disposed  to  follow  old  customs.  Its  leader 
was  Ari^ideSf  a  calm,  cooservatiTe  man,  surnamed  "  the  JnsU* 
The  radical  win:;^,  favoring  new  methods  and  further  ohaDgOy 
was  led  by  Themistodes.  Themistooles  was  sometimes  less 
sorupulous  and  upright  than  Aristides,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
most  xesouxoeful  and  far-sighted  statesmen  of  all  histoiy. 

Themistoeles  desired  passionately  one  great  departure  from 
past  custom  in  Athenian  affairs.  He  wished  to  make  Athens 
a  naval  power.  He  taw  dimly  that  the  real  gtrugg^e  with  Ptttia 
teas  to  wmy  and  that  ihe  result  caM  be  decided  by  Hetory  on 
the  eea,  Suoh  victory  was  more  probable  for  the  Greeks  than 
victory  on  land.  Huge  as  the  Persian  empire  was,  it  had  no 
seaooast  except  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Ionia.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  sc  vastly  outnumber  the  Greeks  in  ships  as  in  men ; 
and  if  the  Greeks  could  secure  command  of  the  sea,  Persia 
would  be  uuiililf^  to  attack  them  at  all. 

But  this  proposed  naval  policy  for  Athens  broke  with  all 
tradition,  and  could  not  win  without  a  struggle.  Seafarers 
though  the  Greeks  were,  up  to  tliis  time  they  had  not  used 
ships  much  in  war.  Attica,  in  particular,  had  almost  no  navy. 
The  party  of  Aristides  wished  to  hold  to  the  old  policy  of 
fighting  on  land,  and  they  had  the  glorious  victory  of  Marathon 
to  strengthen  their  arguments.  Feeling  ran  high.  Finally, 
in  4d3,  the  leaders  agreed  to  let  a  vote  of  ostracism  decide 
between  them.  Fortunately,  Aristid*  ^  ^vas  ostracized  (§  163), 
and  for  some  years  the  influence  of  Themistoeles  was  the 
strongest  power  in  Athens. 

While  the  voting  was  i^oinii  on  (iiccordiiig  to  HerodouLs)  a  stupid  fellow, 
who  did  uot  know  Aristides,  asked  him  to  write  the  name  Aristides  on  the 
shell  he  wm  about  to  vote.  AristidoB  did  so,  sskfng,  however,  what  barm 
ArlstidM  hsd  ever  done  tbe  man.     JVb  hann/*  replied  tbe  voter ;  in 
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deed,  I  do  not  know  him;  but  I  am  tired  of  hearingliim  called  >tho  JnsU*  ** 
Bead  tho  otiier  aaeodotea  about  Aiktides  in  Davia'  Meading$,  Vol.  I,  No.  61 

Themistocles  at  once  put  his  new  policy  into  operation. 
Rich  veins  of  silver  had  recently  been  discovered  in  the  mines 
of  Attica.  These  mines  belonged  to  tfie  city,  and  a  large  reve- 
nue from  them  had  accumulated  in  the  public  treasury.  It 
had  been  proposed  to  divide  tlie  monev  fimong  the  citi/ens ; 
but  Themistocles  persuaded  his  countrymen  tc  reject  this 
tempting  plan,  and  instead  to  build  a  great  fleet.  Thanks  ta 
this  policy,  in  the  next  three  years  Athens  became  the  great- 
est naval  power  in  Hellas.  The  decisive  victory  of  Salamia 
was  to  be  the  result  (§  179). 

TU£  THIRD  ATTACK,  480-479  B.o. 

Ptt^  Pvepaimtkii.  —  Meantime,  happily  for  the  world, 
the  great  Darius  died,  and  the  invasion  of  Greece  fed  to  his 
feebler  son,  Xetves.  Marathon  had  proved  that  no  Persian 
iieet  by  itself  could  transport  enough  troops ;  so  the  plan  of 
Mardonius'  expedition  (§  166)  was  tried  again,  hrU  vpon  a 
larger  tedle,  both  (u  to  army  and  Jleei* 

To  guard  against  another  accident  at  Mt.  Athos,  a  canal  for 
ships  was  cut  through  the  isthmus  at  the  back  of  that  rocky 
headland,  —  a  gn'at  engineering  work  that  took  three  years. 
Meantime,  supplies  were  collected  at  stations  along  the  way; 
the  Hellespont  was  bridged  with  chains  of  boats  covered  with 
planks ;  *  and  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  480,  Xerxes  in  person 
led  a  mighty  host  of  many  nations  into  Europe. 

Ancient  reports  put  the  Asiatics  at  from  one  and  a  half 
million  to  two  million  soldiers,  with  followers  and  attendants 
to  raise  the  total  to  five  millions.  Modem  critics  thinlc 
Xerxes  may  have  had  some  half-million  troops,  with  numerous 
followers.  In  any  case,  the  numbers  vastly  exceeded  those 
which  the  Greeks  could  bring  against  them.  A  fleet  of  twelve 
hundred  ships  accompanied  the  army. 

2  Read  Herodotuii'  story  of  Xerxes'  wriiUi  when  the  tirst  bridge  broku,  an^ 
bow  he  oxdned  tbe  BellMpoiit  to  Iw  flogged  (Davis'  RewUngt,  Vol.  I,  No. 
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17a.  The  Greek  Prepmtloii.  _  2%«  damper  fimstd  the  Ghnek% 
into  9omething  lihe  common  odlm;  into  a  greate  unity,  indeed, 
than  they  had  erer  known.  Sparta  and  Athens  joined  in  call- 
ing a  Hdlenio  congreat  at  Corinth,  on  the  isthmus,  in  481  B.a 
The  deputies  that  appeared  bound  their  cities  hj  oath  to  aid 
one  another,  and  pledged  their  common  efforts  to  punish  any 
states  tiiat  should  join  Persia.  Ancient  feuds  were  pacified. 
Plans  of  campaign  were  discussed,  and  Sparta  was  formally 
recognized  as  leader.  In  spite  of  Athens*  recent  heroism,  the 
belief  in  Sparta's  invincibility  in  war  was  too  strong  to  permit 
any  uther  choice. 

Messengers  were  sent  also  to  implore  aid  from  outlying  por- 
tions of  Hellas,  but  with  little  result.  Crete  excused  herself 
on  a  superstitious  scruple.  Corcyra  promised  a  fleet,  but  took 
care  it  should  not  arrive ;  and  the  Greek  tyrants  in  Sicily  and 
Mag^a  Graecia  had  their  hands  full  at  h,ome  with  the  Carthar 
ginian  invasion  (§  160). 

The  outlook  was  full  of  gloom.  Argos,  out  of  hatred  for 
Sparta^  and  Thebes,  from  jealousy  of  Athens,  had  refused  to 
attend  the  congress,  and  were  ready  to  join  Xerxes.  Even  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  which  was  of  course  consulted  in  such  a  cruis, 
predicted  ruin  and  warned  the  Athenians  in  particular  to  flee 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

173.  Tlie  Lines  of  Defense.  —  Against  a  land  attack  the 
Greeks  had  three  lines  of  defense.  The  first  was  at  the  Yale 
of  Tempo  near  Mount  Olympus,  where  only  a  narrow  pass 
opened  into  Thessaly.  The  second  was  at  Thermopylae,  where 
the  mountains  shut  off  northern  from  central  *  Greece,  except 
for  a  road  only  a  few  leet  iu  width.  The  third  was  behind  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

174.  Plan  of  Campaign.  —  At  the  congress  at  Corinth  the 
PfilopoiDiesianff  had  vn^^h^d  selfishly  to  abandon  the  first  two  lineft. 
They  urged  that  all  patriotic  Greeks  should  retire  at  once 
within  the  Peloponnesus,  the  final  citadel  of  Greece,  and  for- 

1  For  Umt  ttmu,  tee  map  tindy,  paft  96^ 
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tifj  the  uthiauBby  an  impregnable  wall.  Tlii»plan  mn  as 
fo^ish  as  it  was  selfish.  Greek  troops  might  have  held  the 
isthmus  against  the  Persian  land  army;  bnt  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  readily  open  to  attack  by  sea,  and  the  Persian  fleet 
would  have  found  it  easier  here  than  at  either  of  the  other 
lines  of  defense  to  land  troops  in  the  Greek  rear,  without  hsing 
loueft  wUh  it9  own  army*  Such  a  surrender  of  two  thirds  of 
Greece,  too,  would  have  meant  a  tremendous  reinforcement  of 
the  caemy  by  excellent  Greek  soldiery.  Accordingly,  it  was 
Jinodly  decided  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  Persians  iiUo  Greece 
by  meetinrj  thf-ni  at  (he         of  Tempe. 

175.  The  Loss  of  Thessaly.  —  Sparta,  however,  had  no  gift 
for  going  to  meet  an  attack,  but  must  always  await  it  on  the 
enemy's  terms.  A  hundred  thousand  mm  sboald  have  held 
the  Vale  of  Tempe  ;  but  only  a  feeble  garrison  was  sent  there, 
and  it  retreated  before  the  Persians  appeared.  Through 
Sparta's  incapacity  for  leadership,  Xerxes  entered  Greece 
without  a  blow.  Then  the  Thessaliaa  citiesi  deserted  by  their 
allies,  joined  the  invaders  with  their  powerful  cavalry. 

176.  Thermopylae:  Loss  of  Central  Chreecsu — This  loss  of 
Thessaly  made  it  eyident,  eyen  to  Spartan  statesmen,  that  to 
abandon  central  Greeoe  would  strengthen  Xerxes  farther;  and 
it  was  decided  in  a  half-hearted  way  to  make  a  stand  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  pass  was  only  some  twenty  feet  wide  between 
the  cliff  and  the  sea,  and  the  only  other  path  was  one  over  the 
mountain,  equally  easy  to  defend.  Moreover,  the  long  island 
of  Euboea  approached  the  mainland  just  opposite  the  pass,  so 
that  the  Greek  fleet  in  Ihe  narrow  strait  could  guard  tiie  land 
army  against  having  troops  landed  in  the  rear. 

The  Greek  fleet  at  this  place  numbered  270  ships.  Of  these 
the  Athenians  furnished  half.  The  admiral  was  a  S])artaii. 
though  his  city  sent  only  sixteen  ships.  The  land  defense  Lad 
been  left  to  the  Teloponnesian  lea^nie.  This  was  the  supremely 
important  duty  ;  but  tlie  force,  which  Sparta  had  sent  to  attend 
to  it,  was  shamefully  small.  The  SjKn-tan  king,  Leonidnsy  held 
the  pass  with  three  hundred  Spartans  and  a  few  thousand 
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allies.  TJie  main  force  of  Spartans  teas  again  left  at  home,  on 
the  ground  of  a  religiom  festival. 

The  Persians  reached  Thermopylae  without  a  check.  Battle 
was  joined  at  once  on  land  and  sea,  and  raged  for  three  days. 
Four  hundred  Persian  ships  were  wrecked  in  a  storm,  and  the 
rest  were  checked  by  the  Greek  fleet  in  a  sternly  contested  con- 


Thrrmoptlae. 

From  a  photograph :  to  show  the  steepness  of  the  moantain  side. 


flict  at  Artemisium  On  land,  Xerxes  flung  column  after  col- 
umn of  chosen  troops  into  the  pass,  to  be  beaten  back  each  time 
in  rout  But  on  the  third  night,  Ephialtes,  "the  Judas  of 
Greece,"  guided  a  force  of  Persians  over  the  mountain  path, 
which  the  Spartans  had  left  only  slightly  guarded.  Leonidas 
knew  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  position.  He  sent 
home  his  allies;  but  he  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  re- 
mained to  die  in  the  pass  which  their  country  had  given  them 
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to  defend.  They  cliarged  joyously  upon  the  Persian  spears, 
and  fell  fighting,  to  a  man.' 

Sparta  had  shown  no  capacity  to  command  in  this  great 
crisis.  Twice  her  shortsightedness  had  caused  the  loss  of 
vital  positions.  But  at  Thermopylae  her  citizens  had  set 
Greece  an  exami  le  of  calm  heroism  that  has  stirred  the  world 
ever  since.  lu  later  times  the  burial  place  of  the  Three  Hundred 
was  marked  by  this  inscription,  "  Stranger,  go  tell  at  Sparta 
that  we  lie  here  in  oV)rdiL'ii('0  to  her  ffnuniand." 

177.  Destruction  of  Athens.  —  Xerxes  advanced  on  Athens 
and  was  joined  by  most  of  central  Greece.  The  Theban  oli- 
garchSi  in  particular,  welcomed  him  with  genuine  joy.  The 
Feloponne^inns  would  risk  no  further  battle  outside  their  own 
peninsula.  They  withdrew  the  anny^  and  fell  back  upon  their 
first  plan  of  building  a  waU  across  the  isthmus,  ^ens  (oos 
Uft  open  to  Penian  vengeance. 

The  news  threw  that  city  into  uproar  and  despair.  The 
Delphic  oracle  was  appealed  to^  bnt  it  prophesied  utter  destruo* 
tion.  Themistocles  (perhaps  by  bribery)  finally  secured  from 
the  priestess  an  additional  prophecy,  that  when  all  else  was 
destroyed,  «  wooden  walls  "  would  still  defend  the  Athenians. 
Many  citizens  then  wished  to  retire  within  the  wooden  palisade 
of  the  Acropolis;  but  Themistocles,  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
stormy  day,  persuaded  them  that  the  oracle  meant  the  "wooden 
walls  "  of  their  ships. 

The  Greek  fleet  had  withdrawn  from  Artemisium,  after  the 
Persians  won  the  land  pass ;  and  the  Spartan  admiral  was 
bent  upon  retiring  at  once  to  tlw^  position  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army,  at  the  isthmus.  By  velunK nt  entreaties,  Themistocles 
persuaded  hira  to  hold  the  whole  tieet  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Athens,  to  help  remove  the  women  and  children  and  old  men 
to  Salamis  and  other  near-by  islands.  More  than  200,000 

*One  Spartan,  who  bad  been  left  for  dead  by  the  Persians,  afterwanl  re- 
covered and  returned  home.  But  his  fellow-citizeus  treated  him  with  pttyiu;^ 
eoatempt ;  and  at  tlie  n«st  great  batfte,  Iia  Boogbt  and  found  d«ath,  fightiug 
In  tha  tront  xank. 
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people  liad  to  be  mored  from  liiieir  homes.  There  was  no  time 
to  save  property.  The  Persians  marched  triumphantly  through 
Attica,  burning  villages  and  farmsteads,  and  laid  Athens  and 
its  temples  in  ashes. 


O,  the  Onek  fleet  at  SaUunti.  PPP,  the  FenUn  fleet.  JT,  the  Thrcne 
of  Seizes.  (The  *'  Long  Walls  **  were  not  boUt  nntll  later ;  f  200.) 


178.  Strategy  of  Themistocles.  —  But  Themistodes.  in  delay- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  tieet,  planned  for  more  than  escape.  He 
was  deter  mi  lied  that  the  derisive  battle  should  be  a  sea  battle^  and 
that  U  should  be  fought  where  the  fleet  then  toy.  No  other  spot 
so  favorable  could  be  found.  The  narrow  strait  between  the 
Athenian  shore  and  Salamis  would  embarrass  the  Persian  num- 
bers, and  help  to  make  up  for  the  small  numbers  of  the  Greek 
ships.    Theinistocles  saw,  too,  that  if  they  withdrew  to 
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Corinth,  as  the  Peloponnesians  insisted,  all  chance  of  united 
action  would  be  lost.  The  fleet  would  break  up.  Some  ships 
would  sail  home  to  defend  their  own  island  cities ;  and  others, 
like  those  of  Megara  and  Aegina,  feeling  that  their  cities  were 
deserted,  might  join  the  Persians. 

The  fleet  had  grown  now  to  378  ships.  The  Athenians 
furnished  200  of  these.  With  wise  and  generous  patriotism, 
they  had  yielded  the  chief  command  to  Sparta,  but  of  course 
Themistocles  carried  weight  in  the  council  of  captains.    It  was 


The  Bat  of  Salamis.  —  From  a  photograph. 

he  who,  by  persuasion,  entreaties,  and  bribes,  had  kept  the  navy 
from  abandoning  the  land  forces  at  Thermopylae,  before  the 
sea  fight  off  Artemisium.  A  similar  but  greater  task  now  fell 
to  him.  Debate  waxed  fierce  in  the  all-night  council  of  the 
captains.  Arguments  were  exhausted,  and  Themistocles  had 
recourse  to  threats.  The  Corinthian  admiral  sneered  that  the 
allies  need  not  regard  a  man  who  no  longer  represented  a 
Greek  city.  The  Athenian  retorted  that  he  represented  two 
hundred  ships,  and  could  make  a  city,  or  take  one,  where  he 
chose ;  and,  by  a  threat  to  sail  away  to  found  a  new  Athens  in 
Italy,  he  forced  the  allies  to  remain.  Even  then  the  decision 
would  have  been  reconsidered,  had  not  the  wily  Themistocles 
made  use  of  a  strange  stratagem.    With  pretended  friendship, 
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he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Xerxes,  notifying  him  of  the  weak- 
ness and  dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  and  advising  him  to  block  up 
the  straits  to  prevent  their  escape. 

Xerxes  took  this  treacherous  advice.  Aristides,  whose  os- 
tracism had  been  revoked  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  who  now 
slipped  through  tlie  hostile  fleet  in  his  single  ship  to  join  his 
countr^nuen,  brought  the  news  that  they  were  surrounded. 
There  was  now  no  choice  but  to  fight. 

179.  The  Battle  of  Stlamis.  —  The  Persian  fleet  was  twice 
the  size  of  the  Greek,  and  was  itself  largely  made  up  of  Asiatic 
Greeks,  while  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  composed 
the  remainder,  were  famous  sailors.  The  conflict  the  next 
day  lasted  from  dawn  to  nigh^  but  the  Greek  ▼ictoiy  was 
complete. 

A  king  lit  on  the  rocky  browi 
Which  looks  o'erfloa-bom  Salamto; 

And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations,  —  all  were  his. 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  dav, 

And  when  the  son  seti  where  were  they  ?  *' 

Aeschylus,  an  Athenian  poet  who  was  present  in  the  battle, 
gives  a  noble  picture  of  it  in  his  drama,  The  Persians,  The 
speaker  is  a  Persian,  telling  the  story  to  the  Persian  queen* 
mother: — 

«  Not  in  iiight 
The  Hellenes  then  their  solemn  paeans  sang. 
But  'virh  brave  spirits  hastening  on  to  battle. 
With  raartial  sound  the  trunipt't  firi-d  those  raiiki? : 
And  straitiht  with  sweep  of  oars  that  flew  thro'  foam. 
They  smote  the  loud  waves  ai  tlie  boalfiwain's  call  .  .  . 
And  all  at  once  we  heacd  a  mighty  shout-* 
*0  ton*  qfMtUsneSj  forward,  fn9  yaur  eonnffy  ; 
Frt*^  loo,  your  loivet,  %our  tMHArtn^  ami  ths  skt^MS 
BuUt  to  ffour/aiher^  &0d$,  and  holy  tomha 
Tour  anessiors  new  r«ft  in.   The  Jlgk$ 
Is  for  our  all.'*  .  .  . 

1 A  golden  throoe  had  been  set  up  for  Xerxes,  that  be  might  better  vieW 
tbebattla.  Tb«M  Un«a  are  liom  B^ptMi. 
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.  .  .  And  the  buUfi  of  abipe 
n<Mtad  capsized,  nor  oonld  the  lea  be  eeen. 
Filled  as  it  wm  with  wieoki  and  oareaases ; 
And  all  the  ahoiea  and  rocka  were  full  of  ootpaea, 
And  every  ahip  was  wildly  rowed  in  flight, 
All  that  composed  the  Persian  armament. 
And  they  [Greeks],  as  men  spear  tunnies,  or  a  haul 
Of  other  flsliw.  with  the  shafts  of  oars. 
Or  spars  of  wrecks,  went  smiting,  cleaving  down; 
And  bater  groans  and  wailiugs  overspread 
Hie  wMe  aea  wavee,  till  eye  of  swarthy  night 
Bade  it  all  oeaw  ...  Be  aaaored 
That  never  yet  ao  great  a  maltltade 
Died  in  a  Bin|^  day  as  died  in  thia." 

180.  Two  incidents  in  tlie  celebration  of  the  Tictoiy  throw  light  upon 
Greeic  oharaeter. 

The  oommandera  of  the  Tarlona  el^  oontingenta  in  the  Oreek  fleet 
voted  »  priie  of  merit  to  the  oity  that  deserved  best  In  the  aetion.  The 
Athenians  had  furnished  more  than  half  the  whole  fleet ;  they  were  the 

first  to  engage,  and  they  had  especially  distinf,niished  tliemselves  ;  they 
had  seen  their  city  latri  in  n>hes,  and  only  their  steady  patii  tistn  liad 
made  a  victory  pos^iilr.  Vrloponnesian  jealousy ^  hoioever^  passed  them 
by  for  their  rival,  Aegina,  which  had  joined  the  Spartan  league. 

A  vote  was  taken^  also,  to  award  prises  to  the  two  most  meritorious 
oommanderB.  Each  captain  voted  for  himself  for  the  flat  place,  while 
aU  wUd  for  Thwtttto^  fw  th€  second. 

I  \  181.  The  Temptation  of  Athens.  —  Ou  the  day  of  Salamis  the 
'  Sicilian  Crreek:^  won  a  decisive  victory  over  tlie  Carthaginians 
at  Ilhnera.  For  a  while,  that  battle  closed  tlie  struggle  in 
the  West.  In  Greece  the  Persian  chances  were  still  good. 
Xerxes,  it  is  true,  fled  at  once  to  Asia  with  his  shattered  fleet ; 
but  he  left  his  general,  the  experienced  Mardonius,  with  three 
hundred  thousand  chosen  troops.  Mardonius  withdrew  from 
central  Greece  for  the  time^  to  winter  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly ; 
but  he  would  be  ready  to  renew  the  straggle  in  the  spring. 

The  Athenians  began  courageously  to  rebuild  their  city. 
Mardonius  looked  upon  them  as  the  soul  of  the  Greek  resist- 
anoe,  and  in  the  early  spring,  he  offend  them  an  alliance^  with 
many  favors  and  with  the  complete  restoration  of  their  city  at 
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Persian  expense.  Sparta  was  terrified  lest  the  Athenians 
should  accept  so  tempting  an  offer,  and  sent  in  haste,  with 
many  promises,  to  beg  them  not  to  desert  the  cause  of  Hellas. 
TJiere  was  no  need  of  such  anxiety.  The  Athenians  had 
already  sent  back  the  Persian  messenger:  "Tell  Mardonius 
that  so  lon^  as  the  sun  holds  on  his  way  in  heaven,  the 
Athenians  will  come  to  no  terms  with  Xerxes."  They  then 
courteously  declined  the  Spartan  offer  of  aid  in  rebuildiiig 
their  city,  and  asked  only  that  Sjmrta  take  the  field  early  enmigh 
90  thai  Athens  need  not  bs  again  abandoned  without  a  battle. 

Sparta  mads  the  promise^  hut  did  not  keq^  tt  Mardonius 
approached  rapidly.  The  Spartans  found  another  saered  fes- 
tival before  which  it  would  not  do  to  leave  their  homes;  and 
the  Athenians,  in  bitter  disappointment,  a  second  time  took 
refuge  at  Salamia.  WUh  their  eitif  in  hia  handsf  Mardonius 
offered  them  again  the  same  fanefrMe  terms  of  aUianes,  Only 
one  of  the  Athenian  Council  favored  even  submitting  the 
matter  to  the  people, — and  he  was  instantly  stoned  by  the 
enraged  populace,  while  the  women  inflicted  a  like  cruel  fate 
upon  his  wife  and  children.  Even  such  violence  does  not 
obscure  the  heroic  self-sacritiee  of  the  Athenians.  Mardonius 
burned  Athens  a  second  time,  laid  wa.stf  Ihe  farms  over 
Attica,  cut  down  the  olive  groves  (the  slow  growth  of  many 
years ^.  antl  thvn  retired  to  the  level  plains  of  Boeotia. 

182.  Battle  of  Plataea,  479  bc  — Athenian  envoys  liad  been 
at  .Sparta  for  wt-eks  l>ei;L:inL:  fur  instant  actio'a.  but  they  had 
been  put  off  with  meaningless  delays.  The  fact  was.  Sparta 
still  clung  to  the  stujiid  jJ'm  of  defending  only  the  isthmuSf 
—  which  was  ali  that  she  had  made  real  preparations  for. 
Some  of  her  keener  allies,  however,  at  last  made  the  Ephors 
see  the  nsolessness  of  the  wall  at  <  i  rinth  if  the  Athenians 
should  be  forced  to  join  Persia  with  their  fleet,  as  in  that 
case,  the  Persians  could  land  an  army  anywhere  they  chose 
in  the  rear  of  the  wall.  So  Sparta  decided  to  act;  and  she 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  her  resources.  One  morning  the 
Athenian  envoys,  who  had  given  up  hope,  announced  indig> 
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nantly  to  the  Spartan  government  that  they  would  at  once 
retom  home.  To  their  amazement,  they  were  told  that  during 
the  night  50,000  Peloponnesian  troops  hod  set  out  for  central 

Greece. 

The  Athenian  forces  and  other  reinforcements  raised  the  total 
of  the  Greek  army  to  about  100,000,  and  the  final  c  ontest  with 
Mardonius  was  fought  near  the  little  town  of  Plataea.  Spartan 
generalship  blundered  sadly,  and  many  of  the  allies  were  not 
brought  into  the  tight;  but  the  stubborn  Spartan  valor  and  the 
Athenian  skill  and  dash  won  a  victory  which  became  a  massacre 
It  is  said  that  of  the  260,000  Persians  engaged^  only  3000 
escaped  to  Asia.   The  Greeks  lost  15 1  men. 

183.  The  Meaning  of  the  Greek  Victory.-^ The  victory  of 
Plataea  closed  the  first  g^at  period  of  the  Persian  War^.  A 
second  period  was  to  begin  at  once,  but  it  had  to  do  with  freeing 
the  Asiatic  Gr^ks.  That  is,  Europe  tock  Ifte  oj/^sntive,  2^o 
ho9tih  Persian  ever  o^ala  9e%SM  In  ^Cttnqpean  Qrewe. 

A  Persian  victory  wonld  have  meant  the  extinction  of  the 
world's  best  hope.  The  Persian  ciyUlzation  was  Oriental 
(S$  80,  81).  Marathon  and  SaUunis  decided  that  the  des- 
potism of  the  East  should  not  crash  the  rising  freedom  of 
the  West  in  its  first  home. 

To  the  Greeks  themselTes  thdr  victory  opened  a  new  epoch. 
They  were  victors  over  the  greatest  of  world-empires.  It  was 
a  victory  of  intellect  and  spirit  over  matter.  Unlimited  confi- 
dence gave  them  still  greater  power.  New  energies  stirred  in 
their  veins  and  found  expression  in  manifold  forms.  The 
matcliless  bloom  of  Greek  art  and  thought,  in  the  next  two 
generations,  had  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  ^larathon  and  Plataea. 

Moreover,  slow  as  the  Greeks  had  been  to  see  Sparta's  poor 
management,  most  of  them  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes 
to  it.  Success  had  been  due  mainly  to  the  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice and  the  splendid  energy  and  wise  patriotism  of  Athens. 
And  that  city  — truest  representative  of  Greek  ailtnre  —  was 
soon  to  take  her  proper  place  in  the  polUieal  leadership  of 
Greece. 
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BzBBcnBi.*<-l.  SomawriaetbeeanMaoftliePeniwiWan.  2.  DeviM 
and  memoriae  a  leriee  of  eateh^woirdB  for  rapid  statement,  that  ahall  wa^ 
gest  the  oatline  of  the  story  quickly.  Thus :  — 

Persian  conquest  of  Lydia  and  so  of  Asiatic  Greeks  ;  revolt  of  Ionia, 

5fK)  n  f.  ;  Athenian  aid  ;  reconqueat  of  Ionia,  First  expedition  against 
European  Oreec^t,  492  b.c,  throufjh  Thrace  :  Mcnint  Athos.  Second  erpe" 
dition^  across  the  Aegean,  two  years  later :  capture  of  Eretria  ;  landing 
at  Marathon ;  excuses  of  Sparu ;  arrival  of  Plataeans ;  Miltiades  and 
battle  o/Marathon^  490  B.a 

(Let  the  stodent  eontinoe  the  series.  In  thi§  isoy,  As  whoU  story  may 
bs  rwiewed  in  two  minutetf  with  reference  to  every  important  event) 


For  FrRTHER  Readtt^o.  —  Specialbj  snrfrrested :  Davis'  Headings 
g^ves  the  whole  story  of  Xerxf>'  invasinn  as  the  Greeks  themselves  told 
It.  in  Vol.  I,  Nos.  62-78,  — about  47  pages.  Nowhere  else  can  it  be  read 
so  well ;  and  the  high  school  student  who  does  read  that  account  can 
afford  to  omit  modern  authorities.  If  he  reads  further,  it  may  well  be 
in  one  of  the  Tolomes  mentioned  below,  mainly  to  see  how  the  modem 
authority  has  osed  or  oritldaed  the  aooonnt  by  Herodotus. 

AddUUmtd:  Coz*s  Greeks  and  J^eniant  is  sn  admirable  little  bookt 
chs.  v-viii  may  be  read  for  this  stoiy.  Buy  is  rather  critical ;  but  the 
stodent  may  profitably  explore  his  pages  for  parts  of  the  story  (pp.  265- 
295).  Many  anecdotes  are  given  in  Plutarch's  Zriees  (**  Themistocles  ** 
and Aristides 
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ATHEHXAR  IBADBSSKEP,  47t-4Sl  B.C. 

(From  thb  Psssian  Was  to  thk  rsLOPOKNSsiAN  War) 
Th€  hUtory  of  AtlmM  it  for  ut  ths  htttorif  of  Qreeu,  »Holm. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE 

184,  Athens  Fortified.  —  Immediately  after  Plataea,  tlie 
Athenians  began  once  mon;  tn  u  ltuild  their  temples  and  homes. 
Themistocles,  however,  persuad«Ml  tb^^in  to  leave  even  these  in 
ashes  and  first  surround  the  city  with  walls.  Some  Greek  cities 
at  once  showed  themselves  basely  eager  to  keep  Athens  help- 
less. Cormthy  especially,  urged  Sparta  to  interfere;  and,  to  her 
shame,  Sparta  did  call  upon  the  Athenians  to  give  up  the  plan. 
Such  walls,  she  said,  might  prove  an  advantage  to  the  Persians 
if  they  should  again  occupy  Athens.  Attica,  whioh  had  been 
ravaged  so  recentlj  by  the  Persians,  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist  a  Peloponnesian  army*  So,  neglecting  all  private  mat- 
ters, the  Athenians  toiled  witii  desperate  haste  — me%  women, 
children,  and  slaves.  The  irregular  nature  of  the  walls  told 
the  story  to  later  generations.  No  material  was  too  precious. 
Inscribed  tablets  and  fragments  of  sacred  temples  and  even 
monuments  from  the  burial  grounds  were  seized  for  the  work. 
To  gain  the  necessary  time,  Themistocles  had  recourse  to  wiles. 
As  Thucydides  (§  224)  tells  the  story :  — 

"  The  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  replied  that  they 
would  send  an  embassy  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  so  j^ot  rid  of  the  Spar- 
tan envoys.  Themistocles  then  proposed  that  he  should  himself  start  at 
once  for  Sparta,  and  that  they  should  ?ive  him  colleagues  who  were  not 
to  go  immediately,  but  were  to  wait  until  the  wall  bad  reached  a  height 
which  could  be  defended.  ...  On  his  arrival,  be  did  not  at  once  pie* 
sent  himself  oOicislly  to  the  magistrates,  but  delayed  and  made  excuses, 

187 
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and  when  any  of  them  asked  him  why  be  did  not  appear  before  the 
Anembly,  he  tilil  tl»t  ha  was  waiting  for  hia  colleagues  who  had  baaik 
dataioed. .  .  .  Tha  friandahip  of  Che  magirtrataa  lor  Thamiatodae  in- 
daoad  tham  to  baUata  him,  hnt  whan  averybody  who  oama  from  Athana 
dadared  positively  that  the  wall  waa  hnJldhig,  and  bad  alraady  reached  a 
considerable  height,  they  knew  not  what  to  think.  Aware  of  their 
suspicions,  Themistocles  asked  them  not  to  be  misled  by  reports,  but  to 
send  to  Athens  men  of  their  own  whom  they  could  trust,  to  see  for  them- 
selves. 

♦*  The  Spartans  agreed  ;  and  Themistocles,  at  the  same  time,  privately 
instructed  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, aod  not  let  tham  go  till  ha  and  hia  eolleagnaa  had  got  safely  home. 
For  by  thia  time,  thoaa  who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  embasqr  had 
arrived,  bringing  the  newa  that  the  wall  was  of  snflloient  height^  and  he 
was  afraid  that  the  Lacedaemonians,^  when  they  heard  the  troth,  might 
not  allow  him  to  return.  So  the  Athenians  detained  the  envoys,  and 
Themistocles,  coming  before  the  Laced aeraonijin^,  at  lengtii  declared,  in 
80  many  words,  that  Athens  was  now  provide*  1  \\  iUi  walls  and  would  pro- 
tect  her  citizens:  1h  uceforward,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  wislied  at  any 
time  to  negotiate,  they  must  deal  with  the  Athenians  a^i  with  men  who 
knew  quite  well  what  was  best  for  their  own  and  the  common  good/* 

185.  The  Plimeiui.  —  Themistocles  was  not  yet  content 
Athens  lay  some  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Until  a 
few  years  before,  her  only  port  had  been  an  open  road* 
stead, — the  Phalerumf  but  during  his  arehonship  in  498, 
as  part  of  his  plan  for  naval  greatness,  Themistocles  had 
given  the  city  a  magnificent  harbor,  by  improving  the  bay  of 
the  Piraeus,  at  great  expense.  Now  he  persuaded  tlie  people 
to  fortify  this  uew  port.  Accordingly,  tlie  l*iraeu9,  on  the 
land  side,  was  surrounded  with  a  massive  wall  of  solid  masonry, 
clamped  with  iron,  sixteen  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet  high,  so 
that  old  men  and  boys  might  easily  deiend  it  against  any 
enemy.  Tlie  Athenians  now  liad  tvo  iraUecI  cities,  each  four  or 
five  miles  in  circuit,  and  only  four  miles  apart. 

186.  Commerce  and  Sea  Power.  —  The  alien  merchants,  who 
dwelt  at  the  Athenian  ports,  had  fled  at  the  Persian  invasion; 

1  T>a*  pdaemoni*  is  the  name  given  to  the  whole  Spartan  territoiy.  See 
map,  page  dS. 
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l)ut  tin-  new  securit}'  brought  them  bark  in  thronj^s,  to  cou- 
tribute  to  the  power  and  wealtli  of  Athens.  Thenustocles  took 
care,  too,  that  Athens  shouhl  not  lose  her  suj)remacy  on  the  sea. 
Even  while  the  walls  of  the  Firaeus  were  building,  he  secured 
a  vote  of  the  Assembly  ordering  that  twenty  new  8lii|»  should 
be  added  each  year  to  the  fleet. 


Flax  of  Atbbhs  aiid  its  Poetb.i 


187.  Attempt  at  One  Leajj^e  of  All  Hellas.  —  While  the  Greek  army 
was  still  enc.imped  on  the  field  of  victory  at  I'lataea,  it  was  airroed  to 
bold  then;  each  year  a  Congress  of  all  Greek  eiiit  s.  For  a  little  lime 
back,  danger  had  furoed  a  make-shift  union  ujion  the  Greeks.  The  plan 
at  PUtaea  wa^  a  wise  attempt  to  make  this  union  into  a  permanent  cuu- 
fedency  of  aU  Helkw.  77ke  proposal  came  from  the  AtheniaMf  with 
the  generons  nndeistandlng  that  Sparta  should  keep  the  headship.  The 
plan  fatted.  Indeed,  the  jealous  hostility  of  Sparta  regarding  the  fortifi- 
cation Athens  showed  that  a  troe  union  would  be  difficult.  Instead  of 
one  coitfederaeift  Greece  fett  q>art  into  two  rival  leaguee* 


iTbe  "  Tx^tip  Walls  "  were  not  built  ODtU  several  years  after  the  events 
mentioned  in  this  section.  See  §  2U0. 
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188.  Sparta  and  Athens.  — Though  Sparta  had  held  command 
in  the  war,  still  the  repulse  of  Persia  had  counted  most  for  the 
glory  of  AtheDS.  Athens  had  raade  {greater  sacrifices  than  any 
other  state.  She  had  shown  herself  free  from  petty  vanity, 
and  had  acted  with  a  broad  patriotism.  She  had  furnished 
the  best  ideas  and  ablest  leaders ;  and,  even  in  the  field,  Athe- 
nian enterprise  and  vigor  had  accomplished  as  much  as  Spartan 
discipline  and  valor. 

Sparta  had  been  neeessarp  at  the  beginning.  Had  it  not 
been  for  her  gieat  reputation,  the  Greeks  would  not  have 
known  where  to  turn  for  a  leader,  and  so,  probably,  could  not 
have  come  to  any  united  action.  But  she  had  shown  miserable 
judgment;  her  leaders,  however  brave,  had  proved  incapable^; 
and,  now  that  war  against  Persia  was  to  be  carried  on  at  a 
distance,  her  lack  of  enterprise  became  even  more  evident 
Meantime,  events  were  happening  in  Asia  Minor  which  were 
to  force  Athens  into  leadership.  The  European  Greeks  had 
been  unwilling  to  follow  any  but  Spartan  generals  on  sea  or 
land ;  but  the  eeene  of  the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the 
Ionian  coast,  and  there  Athens  was  the  more  popular  city. 
Many  cities  there,  like  Miletus,  looked  upon  Athens  as  their 
mother  city  (§  121), 

1S9.  Mycale.  —  Tn  the  early  spring  of  479,  a  fleet  had  crosstnl 
the  Aegean  to  a-sist  Samos  in  revolt  airainst  Persia.  A  Spartan 
commanded  tlie  expedition,  but  three  fifths  of  the  ships  were 
Athenian.  On  the  very  day  of  Tlataea  (so  the  Greeks  told 
the  story),  those  forces  won  a  double  victory  at  Mycrtlc^  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  defeated  a  great  Persian  army, 
and  seized  and  burned  the  three  hundred  Persian  siiips.  No 
Persian  ^fieet  showed  itedf  again  in  tfie  Aegean  for  nearby  a  hun- 
dred years,  Persian  garrisons  remained  in  many  of  the  islands, 
for  a  time;  but  Persia  made  no  attempt  to  reinforce  them. 

*  Two  of  her  kings  were  soon  to  play  traitorou?!  parts  to  Sjiarta  and  Ht^llas. 
Special  report:  King  Leotychides  in  Thessaly.  S>ee  also  I'ausanias  at  Byzan- 
tium, §  190.    The  boasted  Spartan  training  did  nol  JU  Aer  men/or  the  duties 
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190.  The  Ionian  Greeks  throw  off  SpAxtan  Leadershipi. — The 

victory  of  Mycale  was  a  signal  for  the  cities  of  Ionia  to  revolt 
again  agaiust  Persia.  The  Spjutans,  however,  shrank  from  liie 
task  of  defending  Hellenes  so  far  away,  and  proposed  instead 
to  renwve  the  lonmns  to  European  Greece.  The  lonians  refused 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  fleet  declared 
that  Sparta  should  not  so  destroy  "Athenian  colonies."  The 
Spartans  seized  the  excuse  to  saU  homey  leaving  the  Athenians  to 
protect  the  Tonians  as  best  they  could.  The  Athenians  gal- 
lantly undertook  the  task,  and  began  at  once  to  expel  the 
Persian  garrisons  from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 

The  next  spring  (478)  Sparta  thought  better  of  the  matter, 
and  sent  Pausanias  to  take  command  of  the  allied  fleet.  Pau- 
sanias  had  been  the  general  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  the 
Plataea ;  but  thatTictoiy  had  turned  his  head.  He  treated  the 
allies  with  oontempt  and  neglect  At  last  thej  found  his  inso- 
lence unbearaUe,  and  asked  the  Athenians  to  take  the  leader- 
ship. Just  then  it  was  discovered  that  Pausanias  had  been 
negotiating  treasonably  with  Persia,  offering  to  betray  Hellas. 
Sparta  recalled  him,  to  stand  trial,'  and  sent  another  general  to 
the  fleet.  The  allies,  however,  refused  to  receive  another 
Spartan  commander.  Then  Sparta  and  the  I^eloponnesian  kay  ue 
wUhdrew  whotty  from  fhe  war. 

191.  The  Confederacy  of  Delos.  ~  After  getting  rid  of  Sparta, 
the  lirst  stej)  of  the  allies  was  to  organize  a  confederacy.  The 
chief  part  in  this  great  work  fell  to  Aristides,  the  commander 
of  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  allied  fleet.  Aristides  proposed 
a  plan  of  union,  and  a])pointed  the  number  of  ships  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  of  IIk*  allies  sliould  furuish  each 
year.  The  courtesy  and  tact  of  the  Athenian,  and  his  known 
honesty,  made  all  the  states  content  with  bis  proposals,  and 
his  arrangements  were  readily  accepted.* 

The  union  was  called  the  Confederacy  of  Deloa^  because  its 

^  Special  report:  the  story  uf  the  puuinhmeat  of  Paunauiaii. 
SExBBCiBB.— 1.  Goald  TbttinlBtocloa        aerred  Athens  »t  this  dmsM 
watt  M  AHstidss  did  ?  2.  Beport  npon  the  Uter  life  of  TbemiitoclM. 
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Beat  of  goremment  and  ita  toeasury  were  to  be  at  the  island  of 
Deles  (the  center  of  an  anoient  Ionian  amphictyony).  Here 

an  annual  congress  of  deputies  from  the  ditferent  cities  of  the 
league  was  to  meet.  Each  city  had  one  vote.^  Athens  was 
the  "  president"  of  the  lea^jue.  Her  generals  couunanded  the 
fleet,  and  her  delegates  presided  at  the  Congress.  In  return, 
Athens  bore  nearly  half  the  total  burdens,  in  fiunishing  ships 
and  men,  —  far  mors  than  her  proper  share. 

The  purpose  of  the  league  was  to  free  the  Aegean  completely 
from  the  Persians,  and  to  keep  them  from  ever  coming  back. 
The  alliea  meant  to  make  the  union  perpetual  Lumps  of  iron 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  when  the  oath  of  union  was  taken,  as 
a  symbol  that  it  should  be  binding  until  the  iron  should  float. 
2%e  lea{fue  compimd  mainly  of  Ionian  dties,  interesUd  in 
commerce.  It  was  a  natunl  liTal  of  Sparta's  Doncm  inland 
league, 

198.  The  League  did  Its  work  well  Its  ohief  militaty  hero 
was  the  Athenian  Cimanf  son  of  Miltiades.*  Tear  after  year, 
under  his  command,  the  allied  fleet  reduced  one  Persian  gar- 
rison after  another,  until  the  whole  region  of  the  Aegean-^ 
all  its  coasts  and  islands — was  free.  Then,  in  466,  Oimon 
carried  the  war  beyond  t?ie  Aegean  and  won  his  most  famous 
victory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ennimedon,  in  Pauipliylia  (map 
following  page  where  in  one  day  lie  destroyed  a  i^ersiau 
land  host  and  captured  a  fleet  of  -oO  vessels. 

193.  Naturally,  the  League  grew  in  size.  It  came  to  include 
nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  the  cities  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts.  Tlie  cities  on  the  straits  and 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  too,  were  added,  and  the  rich  trade  of 
that  region  streamed  through  the  Hellespont  to  the  Pii*aeus. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Eurymedon,  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
Carian  and  Lycian  coasts  joined  the  confederacy.  Indeed,  the 
cities  of  the  league  felt  that  all  other  Greeks  of  the  Aegean 

*  Like  our  states  iu  Congress  under  the  old  Articles  of  Coufederation. 

*  There  is  an  interestiiig  account  of  CimoQ  (three  pageci)  in  Davit'  JSaod 
ing^t  VoU  I,  No.  74,  from  nuuteh'i  L^t. 
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and  of  neighboring  waters  were  under  obligation  to  joinj  since 
tliey  all  had  part  iii  the  blessings  of  the  union.  Aristophanes 
speaks  oi  a  "  tliousaiid  cities  "  in  the  league,  but  oiiiy  Lwu  hun- 
dred and  eighty  are  known  by  name. 

194.  Some  members  of  the  Lea^e  soon  began  to  shirk.  As 
soon  as  the  pressing  dan^'tM-  and  tlie  tii  st  enthusiam  were  over, 
many  cities  chose  to  pay  more  rtioni'<j.  i  ft  stead  of  f>i  rjtishh^q  ships 
and  mpv.  They  became  indifferent,  too,  about  the  congress, 
and  left  the  management  of  all  matters  to  Athens.  Athens, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  ambitious,  and  eagerly  accepted  both 
burdens  and  responsibilities.  The  fleet  became  almost  wholly 
Athenian.  Then  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  Athens  to 
consult  the  allies  as  to  the  management  of  the  war,  and  the 
congress  became  of  little  conseqaeiice. 

Another  change  was  still  more  impontant  Here  and  there^ 
cities  began  to  refuse  even  the  payment  of  money.  This,  of 
course,  was  secession.  Such  cities  said  that  Persia  was  no 
longer  dangerousi  and  that  the  need  of  the  league  was  over. 
But  the  Athenian  fleet,  patrolling  the  Aegean,  was  all  that 
kept  the  Persians  from  reappearing ;  and  Athens,  with  good 
reason,  held  the  allies  by  force  to  their  promises. 

The  flrst  attempt  at  secession  came  in  467,  when  the  union 
was  only  ten  years  old.  Naxos,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
islaiuls,  refused  to  pay  its  contributions.  Alliens  at  once 
attacked  Naxos,  and,  after  a  stern  struggle,  brought  it  tu  sub- 
mission. But  the  coiifjnerefl  state  ims  not  oMoved  to  return  into 
Uie  union.  It  lost  its  vote  in  the  congress,  and  became  a  mere 
subject  of  Athens. 

195.  The  *' Athenian  Empire."  —  From  time  to  time,  other 
members  of  the  league  attempted  secession,  and  met  a  fate 
like  that  of  Naxos.  Athens  took  away  their  fleets,  leveled 
their  walls,  made  them  pay  a  small  tribute.  Sometimes  such 
a  city  had  to  turn  over  its  citadel  to  an  Athenian  garrison. 
Usually  a  subject  city  was  left  to  manage  its  internal  govern- 
ment in  its  own  way  ;  but  it  could  no  longer  have  political 
alliances  with  other  cities. 
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Just  how  many  such  rebellions  there  were  we  do  not  kaov} 
but  before  long  the  loyal  citleB  found  themselTOs  treated 
muoh  like  thoee  that  had  rebelled.  J%e  canfideracif  of  eqwd 
Mtet  became  an  empire,  wUh  Athens  for  U»  *^  tyrani  dty,''  The 
meetingB  of  the  oongress  ceased  altogether.  The  treaaniy  was 
remoTed  from  Delos  to  Atliensi  and  the  funds  and  resources 
of  the  union  were  used  for  the  glory  of  Athens. 

A0ien»,  koweveTf  dt(f  eoniHnue  to  perform  faithfully  the  work 
for  which  the  union  had  been  created;  and  on  the  whole,  despite 
the  strong  tendency  to  city  independence,  the  subject  cities 
seem  to  have  been  well  content.  Even  hostile  critics  cou- 
fesbed  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  looked  gratefully  to  Athens 
for  protection  against  the  oligarchs.  Athens  was  the  true 
mother  of  Ionian  democracy  As  an  Athenian  orator  said, 
Athens  teas  the  champion  oj  the  mussea,  denying  the  right  of 
the  many  to  he  at  the  inercif  of  the  few.''  In  nearly  every  city 
r>f  the  empire  the  ruling  power  became  an  Asseiubiy  like  that  x 
at  Athens.  / 

By  450  B.C.  Lesbos,  CbliM,  and  Samos  were  the  only  sUtes  of  the 
league  which  bad  not  beoome    sobjeot  stelea** ;  and  even  they  bad  no  ' 
Toloe  in  the  gcTenunent  of  the  emplie.   Athens,  however,  had  otbsr 

independent  allies  that  had  aerer  belonged  to  the  Deliaa  Confederacy 
—  like  Plataea,  Corcyra,  Naupactus,  and  Acamania  in  Gieeoe ;  Rheglum 
ia  Italy  ;  and  S«geeta  and  other  Ionian  cities  in  Sicily. 

Fob  Fvaran  Rbadimo, — ;S|MCtoRif  mtgguUd:  The  only  pamge  fai 
Davfa*  MMdin^e  for  thia  period  ia  Vol.  I,  No.  74,  on  Clmon.  Bnry,  ttfr- 
S42,  covers  the  period.  Instead  of  Bury,  the  student  may  well  read 
Chapter  1  in  Cox*8  Athenian  Empire.  Plutarch's  Th«sniutoel6M  and 
ArttttdeB  continue  to  be  Taloahle  for  addUionai  reading, 

FIRST  PERIOD  OF  STRIFE  WITH  SPARTA,  461-446  B.O. 

196.  Jealousy  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  —  Greece  had  di- 
vided into  two  great  leagues,  under  the  lead  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  These  two  powers  now  quarreled,  and  their  strife 
made  the  iH.story  of  Hellas  for  many  years.  Tli«  first  hostile 
step  came  from  Sparta.    In  465,  Thaaos,  a  member  of  the 
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ConfederaA^y  of  Delos,  revolted ;  and  Athens  was  employed 
for  two  years  in  conquering  her.  During  the  struggle,  Thaaos 
asked  Sparta  for  aid.  Sparta  and  Athens  were  still  nominally 
in  alliance,  under  the  league  of  Plataea  (§  186) ;  bat  Sparta 
grasped  at  the  opportunity  and  secretly  began  preparations  to 
invade  Attica. 

197.  AthwiOT  Aid  lor  Sparta. — This  treaeherons  attack  was 
prevented  by  a  terrible  earthquake  which  destroyed  part  of 
Sparta  and  threw  the  whole  state  into  confusion.  The  Helots 
reroltedy  and  Messenia  (S  127)  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  re* 
gain  her  independence.  Instead  of  attacking  Athens,  Sparta» 
in  dire  need,  called  upon  her  for  aid. 

At  Athens  this  request  led  to  a  sharp  dispute.  The  demo- 
oratie  party,  led  by  EphiaUea^  and  Pw*fe»,  was  opposed  to 
sending  help;  but  Cimon  (§  192),  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  urged  that  the  true  policy  was  for  Sparta  and  Atheus 
to  aid  each  other  in  keeping  a  joint  leadership  of  Hellas. 
Athens,  he  said,  ought  not  to  let  her  yoke-fellow  be  destroyed 
and  Greece  be  lamed.  This  generous  advice  prevailed  j  and 
Cimon  led  an  Atlionirin  army  to  Sparta*s  aid. 

198.  An  Open  Quarrel.  —  A  little  later,  however,  tlie  Spartans 
began  to  suspect  the  Athenians,  groundlessly,  of  the  same  bad 
faith  of  which  they  knew  themselves  guilty,  and  sent  back  the 
army  with  insult.  Indignation  then  ran  high  at  Athens  \  and 
the  anti-Spartan  party  was  greatly  strengthened.  Oimoo  was 
ostracized  (461  b.c.),  and  the  aristocratic  faction  was  left 
leaderless  and  helpless  for  many  years. 

At  almost  the  same  time  Ephialtes  was  murdered  by  aristo- 
crat conspirators.  Thus,  leadership  fell  to  Pericles.  Under 
his  influence  JJhen»  formaUy  renounced  her  cUUmce  loith 
Sparta,  Then  the  two  great  powers  of  Greece  stood  in  open 
opposition,  ready  for  war. 

199.  A  Land  Em^re  for  Athens. — Thus  far  the  Athenian 
empire  had  been  mainly  a  Ma  power,    Pericles  planned  to 


^  This,  of  course,  was  uot  the  Epkialtes  of  Theraiupyia«. 
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extend  it  likewise  over  inland  Greece,  and  so  to  supplant 
Sparta.  He  easily  secured  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Sparta's 
sleepless  foe.  He  established  Athenian  influence  also  in  Thes- 
salj,  by  treaties  with  the  great  chiefs  there,  and  thus  secured 
the  aid  of  the  famous  Thessalian  cavalry.    Then  Megara,  on 

the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
sought  Athenian  alliance, 
in  order  to  protect  itself 
against  Corinth,  its  power- 
ful neighbor.  This  in- 
volved war  with  Corinth, 
but  Pericles  gladly  wel- 
comed ^legara  because  of 
its  ports  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  He  then  built  long 
walls  running  the  whole 
width  of  the  narrow  isth- 
mus from  sea  to  sea,  joining 
Megara  and  these  ports. 
In  control  of  these  walls, 
Athens  could  prevent  in- 
vasion by  land  from  the 
Peloponnesus. 

200.  Activity  of  Athens. 
—  A  rush  of  startling 
events  followed.  Corinth 
A  portrait  bust,  now  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Aegina,  bitterly  angry 

because  their  old  commerce  had  now  been  drawn  to  the  Piraeus, 
declared  war  on  Athens.  Athens  promptly  captured  Aegina, 
and  struck  Corinth  blow  after  blow  even  in  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  At  the  same  time,  without  lessening  her  usual  fleet  in  the 
Aegean,  she  sent  a  mighty  armament  of  250  ships  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Persia,  by  assisting  Egypt  in  a  revolt.  Such 
a  fleet  called  for  from  2500  to  5000  soldiers  and  50,000  sailors.* 

1  A  Greek  warship  of  tliis  i>eri(>d  was  called  a  "three-banker"  (trireme), 
becaoM  »he  was  rowed  by  oarsmen  arranged  on  thrte  benche*,  une  above 
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The  sailors  came  largely  from  the  poorer  citizens,  and  even 
from  the  non-citizen  class. 

Pericles  turned  next  to  Boeotia,  and  set  up  friendly  democ- 
racies in  many  of  the  cities  there  to  lessen  the  control  of  oli- 
garchic and  hostile  Thebes.     The  quarrel  with  Sparta  had 


Side  ok  Part  of  a  Trirrmk.  —  From  a  relief  at  Athens.  In  this  trireme 
the  highest  "  bank  "  of  rowers  rested  their  oars  on  the  gunwale.  Only  the 
oars  of  the  other  two  banks  are  visible. 


become  open  war ;  and  an  Athenian  fleet  burned  the  Laconian 
dock-yards.    A  Spartan  army  crossed  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and 


another.  The  wars  which  the  Greeks  waged  in  these  three-bankers  were  hardly 
more  tierce  than  those  that  modern  scholars  have  waged  —  iu  ink  —  about 
them.  Some  have  held  that  each  group  of  three  oarsmen  held  only  one  oar. 
This  view  is  now  abandoned  —  because  of  the  evidence  of  the  "  reliefs"  on 
Greek  monuments.  Plainly  each  group  of  three  had  three  separate  oars,  of 
different  lengths;  but  we  do  not  know  yet  how  they  could  have  worked  them 
successfully.  The  oars  projected  through  port-holes,  and  the  174  oarsmen 
were  protected  from  arrows  by  the  wooden  sides  of  the  vessel.  Souietimes  —  as 
in  the  illnstration  above  —  the  upper  bank  of  rowers  had  no  protection.  Tliere 
were  about  20  other  sailors  to  each  ship,  for  helmsman,  lookouts,  overseers 
of  the  oarsmen,  and  so  on.  And  a  warship  never  carried  less  than  ten  fully 
armed  soldiers.   The  Athenians  usually  sent  from  20  to  '25  in  each  ship. 

The  ships  were  about  120  feet  long,  and  less  than  20  feet  wide.  The  two 
masts  were  always  lowere<l  for  battle.  Two  methods  of  attack  were  in  use.  If 
possible,  a  ship  crushed  in  the  side  of  an  opponent  by  ramming  with  its  sharp 
bronze  prow.  This  would  sink  the  enemy's  ship  at  once.  Almost  as  goo^l  a 
thing  was  to  run  close  along  her  side  (shipping  one's  own  oars  on  that  side 
just  in  time),  shivering  her  long  oars  and  hurling  her  rowers  from  the  benches. 
This  left  a  ship  as  helpless  as  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing.  — 

s 
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appealed  in  Boeotlai  to  cheek  AtheDian  progress  theze.  It  won 
a  partial  viotoiy  at  Tanagra  (map  after  page  98),  — the  first 
xeal  battle  between  the  two  states,  — bnt  immediately  letreated 
into  the  Peloponnesus.   The  Athenians  at  once  pesppeared  m 

the  field,  crushed  the  Thebans  in  a  great  battle  at  Oenophyta, 
and  became  masters  of  all  Boeotia.  At  the  same  time  Fhocis 
and  L<M'ris  allied  themselves  to  Athens,  so  that  she  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  to  extend  her  land  empire  over  all  central  Greece, — 
to  which  she  now  held  the  two  gates,  Thermopylae  and  the 
passes  of  the  isthmus.  A  little  later  Achaea,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus itsMlf,  was  added  to  the  Athenian  league. 

The  activity  of  Athens  at  this  period  is  marvelous.  It 
is  impossible  even  to  mention  the  many  instances  of  her 
matchless  energy  and  splendid  daring  for  the  few  years  after 
460)  while  the  empire  was  at  its  height.  For  one  instance : 
just  when  Athens*  hands  were  fullest  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
siege  of  Aegina,  Corinth  tried  a  diversion  by  invading  the 
territory  of  Meganu  Athens  did  not  recall  a  man.  She  armed 
the  youths  and  the  old  men  past  age  of  service,  and  repelled 
the  invaders.  The  Corinthians,  stung  by  shame,  made  a  seo> 
ond,  more  determined  attempt,  and  were  again  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  city  com- 
pleted her  fortifications,  by  building  the  Long  WaU$  from 
Athens  to  her  ports  (maps,  pages  180  and  189).  These  walls 
were  30  feet  high  and  12  feet  thick.  They  made  Athens  abso- 
lutely safe  from  a  siege,  so  long  as  she  kept  her  supremacy  on 
the  sea;  .md  they  added  to  the  city  a  large  open  space  where 
the  country  pe<)])le  might  take  refuge  in  case  of  invasion. 

201.  Loss  of  the  Land  Empire.  —  How  one  city  could  carry 
on  all  these  activities  is  almost  l)eyond  comprehension.  Hnt 
tilt'  sources  of  Athens  were  severely  strained,  and  a  sudden 
series  of  stunning  blows  well-nii^h  exhausted  her.  The  exp«'di- 
tion  to  Egypt  liad  at  tirst  been  brilliantly  successful,*  but  un- 
foreseen disaster  followed,  and  the  250  ships  and  the  whole 

I  Atbentaa  raoous  hen  woald  have  aliiit  Persia  oflF  oompletely  from  tin 
Heditemnaaiii  and  w  from  aU  powible  ooataet  wtth  Enropo. 
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army  iu  Egypt  were  lost.*  This  stroke  would  have  annihilated 
any  other  Greek  state,  and  it  was  followed  by  others.  Megara, 
which  had  itself  invited  an  Athenian  gariisoiiy  now  tEeaoher- 
ously  massaered  it  and  joined  the  Peloponnesian  lea^e.  A 
Spartan  aimj  then  entered  Attica  through  Megara;  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  Euboea  burst  into  revolt.  All  Boeotia,  too» 
eieept  Plataeat  fell  away.  The  oligarchs  won  the  upper  hand 
in  its  Yarions  cities,  and  joined  themselTes  to  Sparta. 

208.  Tlie  Tlilrtj  Years'  Trace.— The  activity  and  skill  of 
Pericles  sayed  Attica  and  Euboea;  but  the  inlmd  possessions 
and  alliances  were  for  the  most  part  lost,  and  in  445  B.C.  a 
nirty  Ywi  2Vuoe  was  concluded  with  Sparta.  A  little  be- 
fore tltiSy  the  long  war  with  Persia  had  closed. 

For  fifteen  years  Athens  had  almost  unbroken  peace.  Then 
the  truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens  was  broken,  and  the 
great  Peloponnesian  War  began  (§§  241  if.).  That  struggle 
ruined  the  power  of  Athens  ami  the  promise  of  Greece.  There- 
fore, before  entering  upon  its  story,  we  will  stop  here  for  a 
survey  of  (yreek  oivilization  at  this  period  of  its  highest  glory, 
in  Athens,  its  chief  center. 

For  Furthek  "Reading.  —  Specially  suggested:  Davis'  Readings^ 
Vol.  I.  Nos.  7,^-75  (4  pa^es);  Bury,  3.52-303.  Additional:  Cox's  Athe- 
ninn  Empire,  and  the  opening  cbapters  of  Grant's  Greece  in  the  Age  qf 
rericles  and  ot  Abbott's  Fericles. 

THE  EHFIBE  AND  THE  IMPERIAL  CITY  IN  PEACE 

203.  Three  Fonns  of  Greatness.  ^ — Athens  had  great  material  pcwef 
and  a  high  political  development  and  wor^Urfid  intettectual  grmtness.  The 
last  is  what  she  especialli;  stands  for  in  history.  But  the  first  two  topics 
have  already  been  partly  discussed,  and  may  be  beat  disposed  of  here 
before  the  most  important  one  is  taken  up. 

A»  Military  Stremqth 

The  Aihen»  of  the  fifth  eeiHurg  was  a  great  ttate  in  a  higher  senee 
than  moat  of  the  kingdome  of  the  Middle  Age$.  .  .  .  For  the  epaee  of  a 

i  Special  report. 
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haJfctntury  her  power  wu  quUe  on  a  par  ieUh  that  of  Persia^  .  .  .  and 
th»  Athenian  Smplfe  U  Hhe  lni«  pireemor  ef  ikoee  of  Mmtedmda  oimI 
AoNie.— HoLMt  11, 860. 

204.  Material  Power.  —  The  last  real  chance  for  a  united 
Hellas  passed  away  when  Athens  lost  control  of  central  Greece. 
But  at  the  moment  the  loss  of  land  empire  did  not  seem  to 
lessen  Athens'  strength.  She  had  saved  her  sea  empire,  and 
ooBSolidated  it  more  firmly  thaa  ever.  And,  for  a  genera- 
tion more,  the  Greeks  of  that  empire  were  the  leaders  of  the  world 
in  power,  '^^  culture.  Thej  had  proved  themselves  more  than 
a  match  for  Persia.  The  mere  magio  of  the  Athenian  name 
sufficed  to  keep  Carthage  from  renewing  her  attack  upon  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  The  Athenian  colonies  in  Thrace  easOy  held 
in  check  the  rising  Kacedonian  kingdom.  Borne,  whioh  three 
centuries  later  was  to  absorb  Hellas  into  her  world-empire,  was 
still  a  barbarous  Tillage  on  the  Tiber  bank.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  b.o.  ti^  center  of  power  in  Uke  world  woe  impe- 
rial Aliens, 

205.  PopulAtion.  —  The  cities  of  the  empire  counted  some 

three  millions  of  people.    The  number  seems  small  to  us  ;  but 
it  must  be  kept  iu  ninid  thiit  the  ]>opulation  of  the  world  teas 
much  smaller  then  than  now^  and  that  the  Athenian  empire  was 
»  made  up  of  cultured,  wealthy,  progressive  communities. 

To  be  sure,  slaves  made  a  laro:e  fraction  of  this  population. 
Attica  itself  cont.niu d  nlv^nt  one  tetith  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  empire,  perhaps  300,000  people  (abo\it  as  many  as  live 
in  Minneapolis).  Of  these,  one  fourth  were  slaves,  and  a 
sixth  were  aliens.  This  left  some  175,000  citizens,  of  whom 
perhaps  35,000  were  men  fit  for  soldiers.  Outside  Attica, 
there  were  75,000  more  citizens,  —  the  eleruchs  (§  148),  whom 
Pericles  had  sent  to  garrison  outlying  parts  of  the  empire. 

gflft^  iVfcWi**  —  TKft  ^)ftii||fti^a^  unlike  other  Greek  oolcnists, 
kept  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  They  had  their  own  local 
Assemblies,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  each  colony.  But  they  kept 
also  their  enrollment  in  the  Attic  demes  and  could  vote  upon 
the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  the  empire — (hough  not  unteee 
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theg  came  to  Athens  in  penon.    They  were  mostly  ficom  tlie 

poorer  classes,  and  were  induced  to  go  out  to  the  new  settlements 
by  the  gift  of  lands  sufficient  to  raise  them  at  least  to  the 
class  of  hoplites  (§  137).  Koine  copied  this  plan  a  century 
later.  Otherwise,  the  world  teas  not  to  see  again  so  liberal  a  form 
of  coloiuzatioil  until  tlie  United  iStatea  of  America  began  to 
organize  "  Territorie.s.'^ 

207.  Revenue.  —  The  empire  was  rich,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  t^ovornnient  were  large,  for  those  days.  Athens  drew  a 
yearly  income  of  about  four  hundred  talents  ($400,000  in  our 
values)  from  ber  Thiacian  mines  and  from  the  port  dues  and 
the  taxes  on  alien  merchants.  The  tribute  from  the  subject 
cities  amounted  to  $600,000.  This  tribute  was  fairly  assessed^ 
and  it  bore  lightly  upon  the  prosperous  Greek  communities. 
The  Aekaie  Oruka  paid  only  one  sixth  as  much  as  they  had 
formerly  paid  Persia;  and  the  tax  was  much  less  than  it  would 
have  cost  the  cities  merely  to  defend .  themselves  against 
pirateSy  had  Athenian  protection  been  removed* 

Indeed,  the  whole  amount  drawn  from  the  subject  cities 
would  not  keep  one  hundred  ships  manned  and  equipped  for  a 
year,  to  say  nothing^  of  building  them.  When  we  remember 
the  standing  navy  in  the  Aegean  and  the  great  armaments  that 
Athens  sent  repeatedly  against  Persia,  it  is  plain  that  she  con- 
tinued to  bear  her  full  share  of  the  imperial  burden.  She  kept 
her  empire  because  she  did  not  rob  her  dependencies  —  as 
most  empires  iiad  dune,  and  were  to  du  for  two  thousand 
years  longer. 

B,  GOVBRKMBNT 

208.  Steps  in  Development.  —  Seventy  years  had  passed  be- 
tween  the  reforms  of  Clistheues  and  the  truce  with  Sparta. 
The  main  steps  of  progress  in  government  were  five. 

The  office  of  General  had  grown  greatly  in  importance. 
The  Assembly  had  extended  its  authority  to  all  matters  oi 
government,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 
Jury  courts  (S  211,  below)  had  gained  importance. 
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7%e  poarut  eUiM9H8  (S  152)  liad  been  made  eligible  to 
o£Boe. 

T%$  tiate  had  begun  iopay  Us  eUiMeng  for  pMie 


Mat  or  ATHBH8,  with  mmm  ttniotares  of  the  Bonum  period.  —The  term 
*'8t(Hi«"  whloh  ftppeftis  so  often  in  this  map,  mennt  "porch"  or  portioo. 
Theee  porticoes  were  inclosed  by  coIumtiH,  ami  their  fronts  along  the 
Ajfora  formo<l  a  succession  of  colonnades.  Only  a  few  of  the  famous  build- 
ings can  be  shown  in  a  map  like  this.  The  "  Agora  "  was  the  great  public 
eqaare,  or  open  market  place,  surrounded  by  shops  and  porticoes.  It  was 
the  busiest  spot  in  AUiens,  tlie  center  of  tiie  eommereinl  and  sodnl  life  oi 
tbe  city,  where  men  met  tlieir  friends  for  business  or  for  pleasnre. 

The  constitution  was  not  made  over  new  at  anv  one  moment 
within  this  jieiiotl,  as  it  had  l>een  earlier,  at  the  time  of  Solou 
and  of  Clisthenes.  Indeed,  the  change  was  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  penpjp  than  in  the  written  law.  The  first  three  steps 
mentioned  (the  increased  power  of  the  Generals  and  of  the  As- 
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semblj  and  jury  courts)  came  altogether  from  a  gradual  change 
in  practice.  The  other  two  steps  had  been  brought  about  by 
piecemeal  legislation.    The  guidiDg  spirit  in  most  of  this  do- 


209.  "Generals "  and  -  Leaders  of  the  People  "  —  When  Themis- 
tocles  put  through  important  measures,  like  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Piraeus  (§  185),  he  held  the  office  of  Archon; 
Imt  when  Cimon  or  Pericles  guided  the  policy  of  Athens^ 
they  held  the  office  of  GeneiaL  The  Oenerals  had  become 
ike  adnUniihxUon  of  the  govemrMnt  It  was  usually  they  who 
pnpo9ed  to  the  Assembly  the  levy  of  troops,  the  building  of 
ships,  the  tsising  of  money,  the  making  of  peace  or  war. 
Then,  when  the  Assembly  decided  to  do  any  of  these 
things,  the  Generals  mm  to  tike  execution  ofikem.  TTtey  were 
euijeei  atnoiutdy  to  the  eontroi  of  the  AtmtMy^  hut  tkey  had 
great  oppoftunUiee  to  ii^umm  it:  they  coidd  call  special 
meetings  at  will,  and  they  had  the  right  to  speak  whenever 
they  wished. 

But  any  man  had  full  right  to  try  to  persuade  the  Assembly, 
whether  he  held  office  or  not ;  and  the  more  prominent  speakers 
and  leaders  were  known  a^  '  leaders  of  the  people"  (dema- 
gogues). Even  though  he  held  no  office,  a  "leader  of  the 
people,"  trusted  by  the  popular  party,  exercised  a  greater 
authority  than  any  (ieneral  could  uithoiU  that  trust.  To 
make  tlmiL's  work  smoothly,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  lioard  of  Generals  should  contain  the  'Meader  of  the 
people  "  for  the  time  being.  Pericles  was  recognized  dema- 
gogue for  many  years,  and  was  usually  elected  each  year 
presi  b  nf  of  the  Board  of  Generals. 

210.  The  Assembly  ^  met  on  the  Pnyx,^  a  sloping  hill  whose 
side  formed  a  kind  of  natural  theater.  There  were  forty 
regular  meetings  each  year,  and  many  special  meetings.  Thus 
a  patriotic  citizen  was  called  upon  to  give  at  least  one  day  a 
week  to  the  state  in  this  matter  of  political  meetings  alone. 

^On  the  Assembly,  there  is  an  actunrabie  tn^Htinent  in  (trant's  Age  q/ 
Pericles,  141-149.  ^See  plau  ol  Atbeus,  page  202. 


velopment  was  Periclpf^. 
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The  ABBffDiUj  had.  become  thoroughly  demooratxc  and  had 
made  gieat  gains  in  power  ainoe  Gliaihenea'  time.  All  puhlie 
oflBeiala  had  become  ita  obedient  aervanta.  The  Gonnoil  of  Five 
Hundred  (§  163)  exiated  not  to  guide  it,  bat  to  do  ita  bidding* 
The  Generala  were  ita  oreatnrea,  and  might  be  ii^pomd  hjf  U  any 
doiy.  No  aot  of  goyemment  waa  too  amall  or  too  great  for  It  to 
deal  with,  ITie  Assejn  hly  of  Athens  waa  to  the  greatest  empire  of  the 
world  in  that  day  all,  and  more  thari  all,  that  a  Xeiv  England  town 
meeting  ever  was  lo  Us  little  tottm.  It  was  asif  thecitizens  of  Boston 
or  Chicago  were  to  meet  day  by  day  to  govern  the  United  States, 
and,  at  the  same  tune,  to  attend  to  all  their  own  local  affairs. 

211.  "Juries"  of  citizens  were  introduced  by  Solon,  and 
their  importance  became  fully  developed  under  IVikIcs.  Six 
thousand  citizens  were  chosen  by  lot  each  year  for  this  duty, 
from  thoae  who  offered  themselves  for  the  service  —  mostly 
the  older  men  past  the  age  for  aetire  work.  One  thousand 
of  these  were  held  in  reserve.  The  others  were  divided  into 
Jurif  caurta  of  five  hundred  men  each. 

The  Aasembljr  turned  over  the  trial  of  officiala  to  the 
juriea.  With  a  view  to  thia  duty»  each  juror  took  an  oath 
« above  all  thinga  to  favor  neither  tyranny  nor  oligarehy,  nor 
in  any  way  to  prejudice  [injure]  the  sovereignty  of  tiie  people.** 
The  juriea  alao  settled  all  disputes  between  separate  cities 
of  the  empire;  they  were  courts  of  appeal  for  important 
eases  between  ct^sens  in  a  subject  city;  and  they  were  the 
ordinary  law  courts  for  Athenians.  An  Athenian  jury 
was  "both  judge  and  jury":  it  decided  each  case  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  its  verdict. 

Thus  these  large  bodies  had  not  even  the  check  that  our  small  }nr>«< 
have  in  trained  jud<?es  U)  guide  them.  No  doubt  they  gave  many  wrong 
verdicts.  Passion  and  pity  and  bribery  all  interfered,  at  times,  with  even- 
handed  justice ;  but^  on  the  toAoZe,  the  system  worked  astonishingly  \celL 
In  particular,  any  eltlaen  of  a  8ab|eet  dtgr  was  aars  to  get  rediMs  from 
these  coarte^  if  he  bad-lieen  wronged  1^  an  Athenisa  officer.  And  ifeh 
oriminalB  found  It  quite  as  hard  to  liribe  a  majoii^  of  600  jnrois  aa  aooh 
offenders  find  it  among  OS  to    influence   amne  judge  to  ahield  them  with 

legal  ft<M«hntwAlRiff 
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SIS.  Stat*  Piy.*^  Since  these  ooorto  bad  bo  great  weighty 
and  since  they  tried  political  offfenders,  it  was  essential  that 
they  shoald  not  fall  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  To 
prevent  this,  Pericles  introduced  a  small  payment  for  jury 
dnty.  The  amount,  three  obols  a  day  (about  nine  cents),  would 
famish  a  day^s  food  for  one  person  in  Athens,  but  it  would  not 
support  a  family. 

Afterward,  Pericles  extended  public  payment  to  other  po- 
litical services.  Aristotle  (a  Greek  writer  a  century  or  so 
later)  says  that  some  20.000  men  —  over  half  the  whole  bouy 
of  citizens  —  were  consumtly  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  Half 
of  this  number  were  snidicrs,  in  garrisons  or  in  the  held.  But, 
besides  the  6(.HA)  jurymen,  there  were  the  500  Couneilmen, 
700  city  officials,*  700  more  officials  representing  Athens 
throughout  the  empire,  and  many  inferior  state  servants ;  so 
that  always  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  citizena  tcere  in  the 
dvU  gervtee.* 

PeildM  bju  been  accused  lometiniM  of  ^  corrupting  "  the  Athraiani 
hy  the  intraductioii  of  payment  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Atheol- 
aas  weie  compted ;  and,  further,  such  a  system  was  laevitable  when 
the  demeeracy  of  a  little  dty  became  the  master  of  aa  empire.  It  was 
quite  as  aatwal  and  proper  as  Is  the  payment  of  congreeemea  and  judgee 
with  us. 

213.  Athenian  Political  Ability.  —  Many  of  the  otlict  s  in 
Athens  could  be  held  only  once  V»y  the  same  man,  so  tli<it  »'m  h 
Athenian  citizen  could  count  nj>on  serviny  hin  citj/  at  sf>>n>  tnne. 
in  almost  every  offire.  Politics  was  his  occupation ;  otftce- 
holding,  his  regular  business. 

Such  a  system  could  not  have  worked  without  a  high 
average  of  intelligence  in  the  people.  It  did  work  well. 
Witli  all  its  faults,  the  rule  of  Athens  in  Greece  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  rude  despotism  that  followed  under 

^Overseers  ol  weights  and  measures,  harbor  inspectors,  and  so  on. 

^Ctiea  lenloe  Is  a  term  vaed  in  oontrest  to  military  eervlce.  Our  posu 
nesters  are  among  the  civil  serraatB  of  the  United  States,  as  a  city  engineer 
mr  a  fiiemaa  is  in  the  eltj  civil  sefrice. 
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Sparta,  or  the  anarchy  under  Thebes  f§§  253,  267).  It  gave 
to  a  large  part  of  the  Helieuio  world  a  peace  and  security 
never  enjoyed  before,  or  alters  until  the  rise  of  Roman  power. 
Athens  itself,  moreover,  was  governed  better  and  more  gently 
than  oUgarehie  cities  like  Corinth. 

"  The  Athenian  democracy  made  a  greater  number  of  ciUaeos  fit  to 
use  power  than  could  bo  uiade  fit  by  any  other  system.  .  ,  .  The 
Assembly  was  an  assembly  of  citizens -~ of  average  citizens  without 
sifting  or  selection  ;  but  it  was  an  assembly  of  citizens  among  whom  the 
political  average  stood  higher  than  it  ever  did  in  any  other  state.  .  .  . 
The  Athenian,  by  oonstsnUy  hearing  questions  of  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  sdmhiiBtnitlaii  aigued  by  the  greatest  ocatois  the  woild  ever 
saw,  received  a  poUtkal  training  which  nothing  else  in  the  liistoiy  of 
mankind  hss  been  fomid  to  equal.** ' 

314.  The  Final  Verdict  upon  the  Xmplfe.  —  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  tlie  Athenian  system  was  imperfect^  tried  by  our  standard 
of  government;  bnt  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  see  that  it  was 
an  advance  over  anything  ever  before  attempted. 

It  is  'to  be  regretted  that  Athens  did  not  continue  to  admit 
aliens  to  eitizensbip,  as  in  Oisthenes'  day.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  she  did  not  extend  to  the  men  of  her  subject 
cities  that  sort  of  citizenship  which  she  did  leave  to  her 
clerachs.  But  the  important  thing  is,  that  she  had  moved 
farther  than  had  any  other  state  up  to  tliis  time.  The  admis- 
sion of  aliens  by  Ciistheues  and  the  clerueh  citizenship  (§  206) 
were  notable  advances.  The  broadeat  policy  of  an  age  ought  not 
to  be  condemned  aa  nan  ow. 

215.  Parties:  A  Summary.  —  A  few  words  will  re?iew  party  his- 
tory up  to  the  leadeiahip  of  Peridea  AU  factions  in  Athens  had  united 
patrlotioaUy  against  Persia,  and  sfterwaid  in  fortifying  the  city ;  hat  the 
brief  eia  of  good  feeling  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  party  steife.  The 
Aristocrats  rallied  aroand  Cimoo,  while  ttie  two  wings  of  the  democrats 
were  led  at  first,  as  iMfore  the  Invasion,  by  Arlstldes  end  Themlstooles. 


1  Freeman's  Fpfi^rnJ  Government*  Bead  a  spicy  paragraph  in  Wheeler'a 
Alexander  the  Oreat^  110,  117. 
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ThemistDcle.''  was  ostracized,  and  )iis  friend  EpliialtoH  berpuue  the  leadei 
of  the  extreme  democrats.    When  iiphialtes  was  assasiUQated. 
Pericles  stepped  into  his  place.  ,  . 

21%,  Pericles.  —  The  aristocratic  party  had  been  ruined  by 
its  pxo>Spartan  policy  (§§  197, 19B}.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
democrats  Tonnited,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Pericles 
was  in  practice  as  absolute  as  a  dictator.  Thuoydides  calls 
Athens  dnring  this  period  *^a  demoeraoy  in  name>  ntled  in 
reality  by  its  ablest  dtizen.'' 

Pericles  belonged  to  the  ancient  nobili^  of  Athens^  bat 
to  families  that  had  always  taken  the  side  of  the  people.  His 
mother  was  the  niece  of  Olisthenes  the  reformer,  and  his 
father  had  impeached  Miltiades  (§  169),  so  that  the  enmity 
between  Cimon  and  Pericles  "was  hereditary.  The  supremacy  ' 
of  Pericles  rested  in  no  way  upon  the  flattering  arts  of  later 
popular  leaders.  His  proud  reserve  verged  on  haughtiness, 
and  he  was  rarely  seen  in  public.  He  scorned  to  show  emotion. 
His  stately  gravity  and  unruffled  calm  were  styled  Olympian 
by  his  admirers  —  who  added  that,  like  Zeus,  h^^  could  on 
occasion  overbear  opposition  by  the  majestic  thunder  of  his 
oratory. 

The  great  authority  of  Pericles  came  from  no  public  office. 
He  was  elected  General,  it  is  true,  fifteen  times,  and  in  the 
board  of  ten  generals,  he  had  far  more  weight  than  any  other 
had;  bat  this  was  because  of  his  unofficial  position  as  leader 
of  the  people  "  (I  209).  Oeneral  or  not,  he  was  master  only  so 
long  as  he  ooold  cany  the  Assembly  with  him ;  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  each  of  his  measures  against  all  who  chose  to 
attack  it.  The  long  and  steady  confidence  given  him  honors 
the  people  of  Athens  no  less  than  it  honors  Pericles  himself. 
His  noblest  praise  is  that  which  he  claimed  for  himself 
upon  his  deathbed, — that,  with  all  his  aathority,  and  despite 
the  bitterness  of  party  strife,  "no  Athenian  has  had  to  put  on 
mourning  because  of  me." 

Pericles  stated  his  own  jjolicy  clearly.  As  to  the  empire, 
he  sought  to  make  Athens  at  once  the  nUer  and  the  teacher  of 
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Hellas, — the  politieal  and  intellectual  oenter.  Within  the 

city  itself,  he  wished  the  people  to  nUe,  not  merely  in  theory, 
but  in  fact,  as  the  best  means  of  training  them  for  high 

reBpousibilitics. 

C.  Ij^tsli^tual  and  Abtistic  Athens 

917.  Xlie  Tne  Sisoiflcanos  of  Athens.— After  aU,  in  politlci  soA 
war,  Hellas  has  had  sapeiiocs.  HSr  tms  serftos  to  m*«Mwa  ^  her 
imperishabto  gloiy  lis  in  her  Uteiatate,  her  philosophy,  snd  hsr  ait  A 

IPOS  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  that  these  form  of  Greek  ^fk  dofdaptd  mMt 
fiOlh  and  thia  fset  flMkas  the  resi  mssning  of  that  dty  in  hiatorf . 

218.  Arcliitecture  and  Sculpture.  —  Part  of  the  policy  of  Peri- 
cles was  to  adorn  Athens  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
empire.  The  injustice  of  this  is  plain;  but  the  result  was  to 
make  the  city  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  so  that,  ever 
einoe,  her  mere  ruins  have  enthralled  the  admiration  ol  men. 
Greek  art  was  just  reaching  its  perfection ;  and  everywhere  in 
Athens,  under  the  charge  of  the  greatest  artists  of  ^is  great- 
est artistic  age,  arose  temples,  colonnades,  porticoes,  — inimi- 
table to  this  day. 

No  description  cau  give  nnything  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
splendor,  the  strentrth.  tbf  beauty,  which  met  the  eye  of  the  Athenian, 
whether  he  walked  round  the  fortificatiouB,  Of  through  the  hroad  streets 
of  the  Piraeus,  or  along  the  Long  Walls,  or  in  the  shades  of  the  Acad^ 
emy,  or  amidet  the  tombs  of  the  Oeiamlciu ;  whether  he  chaffered  in  the 
marfcet  place,  or  attended  aaaemhliee  In  the  Pnyx,  or  loitered  in  one  of 
the  nnmerona  portiooea,  or  watched  the  ezeicises  in  the  Gymnaaia.  or  lia- 
tened  to  mnidc  in  the  Odeum  or  plays  In  the  theaters,  or  joined  the  throng 
of  worsbipen  aacending  to  the  grei^  gateway  of  the  Acropolis.  And  this 
Titritnuficence  waanot  the  result  of  centuries  of  toil ;  it  was  the  ipork  of 
fifty  years.  .  .  .  Athens  became  a  va.st  workshop,  in  which  artisans  of 
every  kind  found  employment,  all,  in  their  various  decrees,  oontributing 
to  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  niaster  minds,  Phidias,  Ictiuus,  Calli- 
crates,  Mnesides,  and  others."  —  Aaaon,  Peirieies,  308-308. 

The  center  of  this  architectural  splendor  was  the  ancient 
citadel  of  the  Acropolis.    That  massiTC  rock  now  became  the 
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"  holy  hill."  No  longer  needed  as  a  fortification,  it  was  crowned 
with  white  marble,  and  devoted  to  religion  and  art.  It  was 
inaccessible  except  on  the  west.  Here  was  built  a  stately 
stairway  of  sixty  marble  steps,  leading  to  a  series  of  noble 
colonnades  and  porticoes  (the  Propylaea)  of  surpassing  beauty. 
From  these  the  visitor  emerged  upon  the  leveled  top  of  the 
Acropolis,  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  temples  and  statues, 
any  one  of  which  alone  might  make  the  fame  of  the  proudest 


The  Acropolis  To-dat. 


modem  city.  Just  in  front  of  the  entrance  stood  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Athene  the  Champion,  whose  broad  spear  point, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  was  the  first  sign  of  the  city  to  the  mar- 
iner far  out  at  sea.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  a  little 
to  the  rear,  was  the  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory^ ;  and  near 
the  center  of  the  open  space  rose  the  larger  structures  of  the 
Erechtheum '  and  the  Parthenon. 

219.  The  Parthenon  ("  maiden's  chamber  ")  was  the  tempie 
of  the  virgin  goddess  Athene.  It  remains  absolutely  peerless 
in  its  loveliness  among  the  buildings  of  the  world.  It  was  in 
the  Doric  style,'  and  of  no  great  size, — only  some  100  feet  by 

1  See  the  illustration  on  page  159. 

2  A  temple  to  Erechtheus,  an  ance&tral  god  of  Atdca.    See  page  212. 

«  See  §  154  for  explanation  of  this  and  other  terms  used  in  this  descripUoD. 
See  also  pages  156, 158,  212,  221,  for  illustrations  of  the  Parthenon. 
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250,  while  the  marble  pillars  supporting  its  low  pediment  rose 
only  34  feet  from  their  base  of  three  receding  steps.  The  ef- 
fect was  due,  not  to  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  vast  masses, 
but  to  the  perfection  of  proportion,  to  exquisite  beauty  of  line, 
and  to  the  delicacy  and  profusion  of  ornament.  On  this  struc- 
ture, indeed,  was  lavished  without  stint  the  highest  art  of  the 


Proptlaka  or  thk  Acropolis  To-dat. 


art  capital  of  all  time.  The  fifty  life-size  and  colossal  statues 
in  the  pediments,  and  the  four  thousand  square  feet  of  smaller 
reliefs  in  the  frieze  were  all  finished  with  perfect  skill,  even 
in  the  unseen  parts.  The  frieze  represents  an  Athenian  pro- 
cession, carrying  offerings  to  the  patron  goddess  Athene  at 
the  greatest  religious  festival  of  Athens.  Nearly  500  different 
figures  were  carved  upon  this  frieze.^    As  with  all  Greek  tem- 

^  These  reliefs  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  the  British  Museum  and  are 
often  referred  to  as  the  Elf/in  Mnrhlei<,  from  the  fact  that  I>ord  Eljjin  secured 
them,  shortly  after  1800,  ToY  flio  En^fish  goverumeut.  The  student  can  judf(e 
of  the  original  (tosition  of  part  of  the  sculpture  on  the  building  from  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Parthenon  on  page  221.   The  frieze  within  the  colonnade 
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pies,  the  bands  of  stone  above  the  columns  were  painted  in 
brilliant  reds  and  blues ;  and  the  faces  of  the  sculptures  were 
tinted  in  lifelike  hues. 

About  230  years  ago,  when  the  Turks  held  Athens,  they  used  the 
Parthenon  as  a  powder  house.  An  enemy ^s  cannon  ball  exploded  the 
magazine,  blowing  the  temple  into  ruins,  much  as  we  see  them  to-day. 


Erechthrum  (foreground)  and  Parthknon.  This  view  gives  the  contrast 
between  the  delicacy  of  the  Ionic  style  and  the  simple  dignity  of  the  Doric. 
Cf.  §  154. 

220.  Phidias.  —  The  ornamentation  of  the  Parthenon,  within 
and  without,  was  cared  for  by  Phidias  and  his  pupils.  Phidias 
still  ranks  as  the  greatest  of  sculptors.*  Much  of  the  work  on 
the  Acropolis  he  merely  planned,  but  the  great  statues  of 

(§  154)  cannot  be  shown  in  such  pictures.  It  was  a  band  of  relief,  about  four 
feet  in  width,  running  entirely  around  the  temple. 

^    1  Phidias  has  been  rivaled,  if  at  all,  only  by  his  pupil,  Praritehs.  Th© 
^  Hemw$  of  Praxiteles  is  one  of  the  few  great  works  of  antiquity  that  8ur^nve  \ 

/'  to  us;  and  of  his  Satyr  we  have  a  famous  copy  in  Kome.  which  plays  a  part  I 
In  Hawthorne's  novel,  The  Marble  Faun    See  pages  227,  254. 
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Athene  were  his  special  work.  The  bronze  statue  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Besides  this,  there  was,  within  the  temple, 
an  even  more  glorious  statue  in  gold  and  ivory,  smaller  than 
the  other,  but  still  five  or  six  times  larger  than  life.*  Profes- 
sor Mahaffy  has  said  of  all  this  Parthenon  sculpture :  — 

The  beauty  and  perfection  of  all  the  invisible  parts  are  such  that  the 
cost  of  labor  and  money  must  have  been  enormous.   There  is  no  show 


FlOURKS  FROM  THK  PaRTHKMON  FRIEZE. 


whatever  for  much  of  this  extraordinary  finish,  which  can  only  be  seen 
by  going  on  the  roof  or  by  opening  a  wall.  Yet  the  religiousness  of  the 
unseen  work^  has  secured  that  what  is  seen  shall  be  perfect  with  no 
ordinary  perfection." 

^  These  two  works  divide  the  honor  of  Phidias'  great  fame  with  his  Zens 
at  Olympia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  surpassed  all  other  sculpture 
in  grandeur.  Phidias  said  that  he  planned  the  latter  work,  thiukiug  of 
Homer's  Zeu«,  at  the  nod  of  whose  ambrosial  locks  Olympus  trembled. 

s  Compare  Longfellow's  lines, — 

"  In  the  older  days  of  art, 
Builders  wrought,  with  utmost  care, 
Each  obscure  aud  unseen  part,  — 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere." 
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221.  The  Drama. —  In  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  chief  form  of 
poetry  became  the  tragic  drama  —  the  highest  development  of 

Greek  literature.  As- 
the  tenth  century  was 
the  epic  age,  and  the 
seventh  and  sixth 
the  lyric  (§  155),  so 
the  fifth  century  be- 
gins the  dramatic 
period. 

The  drama  began  in 
the  songs  and  dances- 
of  a  chorus  in  honor 
of  Dionysus,  god  of 
wine,  at  the  spring 
festival  of  flowers  and 
at  the  autumn  vintage 
festival.  The  leader 
of  the  chorus  came  at 
length  to  recite  stories,, 
between  the  songs. 
Thespis  (§  146)  at 
Athens,  in  the  age  of 
Pisistratus,  had  de- 
veloped this  leader 
into  an  ac/or,  —  ajmrt 
from  the  chorus  and 
carryiug  on  dialogue 
with  it.  Now  Aeschy- 
lus added  another 
actor,  and  his  youngei 
rival,  .s^a 
third.*  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  their  successor,  Euripides^^ 
are  the  three  greatest  Greek  dramatists.    Together  they  pro- 

^  The  Greek  tragedy  never  permitted  more  than  three  actors  upon  the 
stage  at  one  time.  The  Greek  drama  canuut  be  compared  easily  with  the 


Sophocles  — a  portrait-statue,  now  in  the 
Lateran  Museum  at  Rome. 
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duced  some  two  hundred  plays,  of  which  thirty-one  survive. 
Their  flays  were  all  tragedies. 

Comedy  also  grew  out  of  the  worship  of  the  wine  god,  —  not 
from  the  great  religious  festivals,  however,  but  from  the  rude 
village  merrymakings.  Even  upon  the  stage,  comedy  kept 
traces  of  this  rude  origin  in  occasional  coarseness;  and  it  was 


Thkatkr  of  DioxYMi  H  —  present  coDdition. 


sometimes  misused,  to  abuse  men  like  Pericles  and  Socrates. ,         ,  \ 
Still,  its  great  master,  An'stophnnes,  for  his  wit  and  genius,!  <."tvC-' 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  bright  names  in  literature.  •  .•  .• '  . 

222.  The  Theater.  —  Everv  Greek  city  had  its  "theaters." 
A  theater  was  a  semicircular  arrangement  of  rivsing  seats,!  , 
often  cut  into  a  hillside,  with  a  small  stage  at  the  open  side  of  \  / 
the  circle  for  the  actors.    There  was  no  inclosed  building,  ex- 
cept sometimes  a  few  rooms  for  the  actors,  and  there  was 


modem.  Sophocles  and  Shukespeare  diffrr  sf»mewhat  as  the  Parthenon  diflfers 
from  a  vast  cathedral.  In  a  <iirfk  play  th«*  seme  never  clian>;(Ml,  ami  all  tlie 
action  hatl  to  he  Hnch  aM  could  hav«>  taken  place  in  one  day.  That  is.  the 
unities"  of  time  ami  place  were  8iri«'lly  preserved,  while  the  small  Dum- 
ber of  actors  made  it  easy  to  maintain  also  a  "  unity  of  action." 
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none  of  the  gorgeous  stage  scenery  which  has  become  a  chief 
featara  of  our  theaters.  Neither  did  the  Greek  theater 
run  every  night.  Performances  took  place  at  only  two  periods 
the  year — at  the  spring  and  autumn  festiTals  to  Diony* 

sus — for  about  a  week  each  season;  and  the  performance  of 

course  liaci  to  be  in  the  Jay  tune. 

J  TWgreat  Theater  of  Dionysus,  in  Athens,  was  ou  the  south- 
lawt  slope  of  the  Acropolis  — the  rising  seats,  cut  in  a  semicircle 
into  the  rocky  bluit,  looking  forth,  beyond  the  stage,  to  the  hills 
jof  southern  Attica  and  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Aegean, 
fit  could  seat  almost  the  whole  free  male  population.* 

Pericles  secured  from  the  public  treasury  the  admission  fee 
to  the  Theater  for  each  citizen  who  chose  to  ask  for  it.  This 
use  of  **  theater  money "  was  altogether  different  from  the 
payment  of  officers  and  jurors.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  Greek  stage  was  the  modem  pulpit  and  press  in 
cme.  The  practice  of  free  admission  was  designed  to  advance 
religious  and  intellectual  training,  rather  than  to  give  amuse- 
ment, uxu  a  kind  ofpMic  educatUm  fir  grown-up  people. 
233.  (Hmtory  was  highly  developed.  Among  no  other  people 
public  speaking  been  so  important  and  so  effective.  Its 
specitt-Uiome  was  Atfa^St.  For  alinost  two  hundred  years, 
from  Th^istocies  tp>^mostheHes^/§  272),  great  statesmen 
swayed  the  Athenian  state  by  thepower  of  sonorous  and  thrill- 
ing eloquence ;  and  the  emotional  citizens,  day  after  day,  packed 
the  Pnyx  to  hang  breathless  for  hours  upon  the  persuasive  lips 
of  their  leaders.  The  art  of  public  speech  was  studied  zeal- 
ously bv  aL  wLu  hoped  to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 

Unhappily,  Terioles  did  not  preserve  his  orations.  The  one 
quoted  below  (§  229)  seems  to  have  been  recast  by  Thucydides 
in  liis  owu  stvle.  But  fortunately  we  do  still  have  many  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  of  the  next  century:  and  from 
them  we  can  understand  how  the  union  of  fiery  passion,  and 

>  TImi  itoda  iMts  wtm  not  CArred  out  of  the  hill  until  aomewhnt  Intor. 
Daring  the  age  of  PerideSt  the  men  of  Athene  sat  on  tlie  ground,  or  on  aloole 
whJehtbejbionght  with  them,  all  over  the  hillside.         ,  , 
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convincing  logic,  and  polished  beauty  of  language,  made  oratory 
rank  with  the  drama  and  with  art  aa  the  great  means  of  public 
education  for  Athenians. 

224.  History  Prose  literature  now  appears,  with  history 

as  its  leading  fogn.  Thejhree  great  historians  of  the  period  are 
s^HerodotuSf  (^hucydidesj 


For  charm 


t^i^^^Cenojthpja. 
in  story-telling  they  have 
never  been  excelled. 
Herodotus  was  a  native  of 
Halicamassus  (a  city  of 
A.sia  Minor).  He  traveled 
wridely,  lived  long  at 
Athens  as  the  friend  of 
Pericles,  and  finally  in 
Italy  composed  his  great 
History  of  the  Persian 
WarSf  with  an  introduc- 
tion covering  the  world's 
history  up  to  that  event. 
Thucydides,  an  Athenian 
general,  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(§§  241  ff.)  in  which  he 
took  part,  Xenophon  be- 
longs rather  to  the  next 
century.    He  also  was  an 

Athenian.  He  completed  the  story  of  the— Peloponnesian 
War,  and  gave  us,  with  other  works,  the  Anjihasl^  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  through  the 
Persian  empire  in  401  b.c.  (§  257). 

225.  Philosophy.*  —  The  age  of  Pericles  saw  also  a  rapid 
development  in  philosophy,  —  and  this  movement,  too,  had 
Athens  for  its  most  important  home.    Auaxafjoras  of  Ionia, 

1  This  section  can  best  be  read  in  class,  and  talked  over.  It  may  well  b« 
preceded  by  a  reading  of  §  150  upon  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy. 


TUUCTDIDKS. 

A  portrait  bust;  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Rome. 
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the  friend  of  Pericles,  taught  that  the  ruling  principle  in  the 
universe  was  Mind:  **In  the  beginning  all  things  were  chaos; 
then  came  Intelligencp,  and  set  all  in  order."  He  also  tried  to 
explain  comets  and  other  strange  natural  pheoomem^  which 
had  been  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 

Buty  like  DemocrUus  and  Empedodes  of  the  same  period, 
Anazagoras  turned  in  the  main  from  the  old  question  of  a 
fundamental  principle  to  a  new  problem.  The  philosophers 
of  the  sixth  century  had  tried  to  answer  the  question, — How 
did  the  universe  come  to  be  ?  The  philosophers  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  asked  mainly,*— How  does  man  know  about  the  uni- 
Terse?  That  is,  they  tried  to  esgpiain  lft«  mMnff  of  the  human 
mind.  These  early  attempts  at  explanation  were  not  yery 
satisfactory,  and  so  next  came  the  Sophia^,  with  a  skeptical 
philosophy.  Man,  thei^ophistj  held,  cannot  reach  truth  itself, 


but  must  be  content  to  know  only  appearanee$.  They  taught 

rhetoric,  and  were  the  first  of  the  philosophers  to  accept  pay.* 
^ocrateaif  the  founder  of  a  new  philosophy,  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Sophists.  Like  them,  ho  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  understand  the  material  universe,  and  ridiculed 
gently  the  attempted  explanations  of  his  friend,  Anaxagoras. 
He  took  for  his  motto,  "  Kncno  thyself"  and  considered  philoso- 
phy to  consist  in  right  thinking  upon  human  conducL  True 
wisdom,  he  taught,  is  to  know  what  is  good  ajul  to  do  what  is 
right;  and  he  tried  to  make  his  followers  see  the  difference 
between  justice  and  injustice,  temperance  and  intemperance, 
virtue  and  vice. 

Thus  SoeratM  completes  the  eirde  of  snolttit  ptaJloeopby.  The  whole 
development  may  be  mmmed  up  liriefly,  as  follows 

1.  Thsles  and  his  followers  (§  156)  tried  to  find  out  bow  tbe  world  came 
to  be— out  of  what  *^  flrat  prinolple   it  aroee  (water,  fire,  eie.> 

1  Thus  these  philosophers  were  accused  of  advertising  for  gain,  to  teach 
jOTith  **hoiw  to  make  the  woxw  appear  tbe  better  teMoa/*  and  the  name 
"aophisf*  received  an  evil  significance.    Ifoay  of  the  Sophists,  however, 

wprc  brilliant  thinkers,  who  did  much  to  rVir  away  old  mental  rubbish.  The 
mc^t  famous  were  Oorgioi,  the  rhetorician,  a  SkiUao  Greek  at  Athena,  and 
his  pupil,  Isocratea. 
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1.  AnaagoiM  md  his  oontompoiwlM  triad  to  find  oat  how  man*! 
mind  oould  trndexvumd  the  outside  world.  (His  teaching  that 
mind  was  the  real  pflnoiple  of  the  vniTeEie  fonned  a  satuxal 

step  from  1  to  2.) 
The  SophiBts  declared  all  search  for  such  explaoattone  a  failure — 

beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind. 
4.  Socrates  sought  to  know,  not  about  Uie  outaide  world  at  all,  but 

about  himself  aud  hia  duties. 

22$,  The  Man  Soai^.--^ocrates  ^vris  a  poor  man,  aa  artisan 
who  carded  little  images  of  tlie  gods  for  a  living ;  and  he  con* 
stanUy  yezed  his  wife,  Xanthippe,  by  negleoting  his  trade,  to 
talk  in  the  market  places  He  wore  no  sandals,  and  dressed 
meanly*  His  large  bald  head  and  ngly  face,  with  its  thiek 
lips  and  fiat  nose,  made  him  good  sport  for  the  comic  poets. 
His  practice  was  to  entrap  nnwary  antagonists  into  public  con- 
Tersation  hy  asking  innocent-looking  questions,  and  then,  by 
the  inconsistencies  of  their  answers,  to  show  how  shallow  their 
opinions  were.  This  proceeding  afforded  huge  merriment  to 
the  crowd  of  youths  who  followed  the  bare-footed  philosopher,  and 
it  made  him  bitter  enemies  among  his  victims.  But  his  method 
of  argumeiit  (which  we  still  call  the  StxiiaLic  method")  was 
a  permanent  iuidition  to  our  intellectual  weapons;  aud  his 
beauty  of  soul,  his  devotion  to  knowledge,  and  his  largeness 
of  spirit  make  him  the  greatest  name  in  Greek  liistory.  When 
seventy  years  old  (399  h.c.)  he  was  accused  of  impiety  and  of 
corrupting  the  youth.  He  refused  to  defend  himself  in  any 
ordinary  way,  and  was  therefore  declared  guilty.  His  accusers 
then  proposed  a  death  penalty.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
condemned  man  to  propose  any  other  penalty,  and  let  the  jury 
choose  between  the  two.  Instead  of  proposing  a  considerable 
fine,  as  his  friends  wished,  Socrates  said  first  that  he  really 
ought  to  propose  that  he  be  maintained  in  honor  at  the  public 
expense^  but,  in  deference  to  his  friends'  entreaties,  he  finally 
proposed  a  small  fine.  The  angered  jury,  by  a  close  vote,  pro- 
nounced the  death  penalty. 

227.  Socratea  on  Obedience  to  Law  and  on  Immortality.  — 
Socrates  refused  also  to  escape  before  the  day  for  his  execution. 
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Friends  had  made  arrangements  for  his  escape,  but  he  answered 
their  earnest  entreaties  by  a  playful  discourse,  of  which  the 
substance  was,  —  "Death  is  no  evil :  but  for  Socrates  to  *play 
truant,'  and  injure  the  laws  of  his  country,  would  be  an  evil/' 
After  memorable  conversations  upon  nn mortality,  he  drank 
the  fatal  hemlock  with  a  gentle  jest  upon  his  Hps.^  His 
execution  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  the  intelligeDce  of  the 
Athenian  democracy. 

It  happened  that  the  trial  had  taken  place  y.i^t  before 
the  aimiial  Bailing  of  a  sacred  ship  to  Delos  to  a  festival  ol 
Apolloii  Aoooxding  to  Athenian  law,  no  execution  could  take 
place  until  the  return  of  thia  Teseel*  Thus  for  thirty  daySi 
Socrates  remained  in  jail,  conversing  daily  in  bis  nsual  manner 
with  groups  of  friends  who  visited  him.  Two  of  his  disciples 
(Plato  and  Xenophon)  have  given  us  accounts  of  these  tdks. 
On  the  last  day,  Uie  theme  was  immortality.  Some  of  the  friends 
fear  that  death  may  be  an  endless  sleep,  or  that  the  soul,  on 
leaving  the  body,  may  ''issue  forth  like  smoke .  .  .  and  vanish 
into  nothingness.''  But  Socrates  comf  orts  and  consoles  them,  — 
convincing  them,  by  a  lou^:  day's  argument,  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  ])icturinjj:  the  lofty  delight  he  anticipates  in 
applviii;.^  his  Soeratic  questionings  to  the  heroes  and  sages  of 
olden  times,  when  he  meets  them  soon  in  the  abode  of  the 
blest.  Then,  just  as  the  fatal  hour  arrives,  ona  of  the  company 
(Crito)  asks,  lu  what  way  would  you  have  us  bury  you?" 
Socrates  rejoins :  — 

any  way  you  like  i  only  yoa  most  first  get  hold  of  me,  and  take 
care  tbst  I  do  not  walk  away  from  you.*  Then  be  tamed  to  us,  and 
added,  wHh  a  smile  :  *  I  cannot  make  Crito  believe  that  /  am  the  same 
Socrates  who  has  been  taUdng  VfUh  yon.    Ho  fancies  that  I  am  another 

Socrates  whom  he  will  soon  see  a  dead  body  —  and  lie  iusks,  ITow  shall  he 
bury  me?  I  have  sjioken  many  words  to  show  that  /  .shall  leave  you  and 
go  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed;  but  these  wonls.  witli  whi-rh  I  comforted 
you,  have  had,  1  see,  no  effect  upon  Criio.   And  so  I  want  you  to  be 


1  Special  report:  the  trial  and  death  ol  Socratt;i».  Sea  Plato's  Apohgjh 
Xeiio|teii'e  JAmoroMfto,  and  other  eAoonnte. 
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surety  for  me  now,  as  Crito  was  surety  [bail]  for  me  at  my  trial,  but 

with  another  sort  of  promise.  For  he  promised  the  judges  that  I  would 
remain  ;  but  you  must  be  my  surety  to  him  that  I  shall  not  remain.  Then 
he  will  not  be  grieved  when  he  sees  merely  my  body  burned  or  buried.  I 
would  not  have  him  sorrow  at  my  lot,  or  say.  Thus  we  follow  Socrates  to 
the  grave  ;  for  false  words  such  as  these  infect  the  soul.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  then,  my  dear  Crito,  and  say  that  you  are  burying  my  body  only  — 
and  do  with  that  what  is  usual,  or  as  you  think  best. '  "  ^ 

228.  Summary.  —  The  amazing  extent  and  intensity  of  Athenian 
culture  overpower  the  imagination.    With  few  exceptions,  the 


Thb  Acropolis,  as  "  restored  "  by  Lambert. 


famous  men  mentioned  in  §§  220-225  were  Athenian  citizens. 
In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  that  one  city  gave  birth  to  more  great 
men  of  the  first  rank,  it  has  been  said,  than  the  whole  world  has 
ever  produced  in  any  other  equal  period  of  time. 

Artists,  philosophers,  and  writers  swarmed  to  Athens,  also, 
from  less-favored  parts  of  Hellas ;  for,  despite  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates,  no  other  city  in  the  world  afforded  such  freedom 
of  thought,  and  nowhere  else  was  ability,  in  art  or  literature, 


1  Anecdotes  of  Socrates  are  given  in  l>2t.Y\a' Readings,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  89-92. 
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80  appreciated.  The  names  that  have  been  mentioned  give 
but  a  faint  impression  of  the  splendid  throngs  of  brilliant  poeta^ 
artists,  philosophers,  and  orators,  who  jostled  each  other  in 
the  streets  of  Athena.  This,  after  all,  is  the  best  justification 
of  the  Athenian  democncj.  Abbott  (Histortf  of  Greece,  II,  415), 
one  of  its  sternest  modem  critics,  is  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Never 
before  or  since  has  life  developed  so  richly  as  it  developed  in 
the  beantifnl  citj  which  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  virgin  goddess."  ^ 
9M.  TteTrilmteolPiBtklMtoAfliena— Thefinestglozification 
of  the  Athenian  spirit  is  contained  in  the  great  faneral  oration 
delivered  by  Pericles  over  the  Athenian  dead,  at  the  dose  of 
the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesiah  War.  Thuoydides  gives 
the  speech  and  represents  no  doulit  the  ideas,  if  not  the  words, 
of  the  orator: —  ^^^^^ 

**And  we  have  not  forgotten  to  pfovide  for  our  iraiiy  splrfts  many 

relaxations  from  toil.  We  have  onr  rrgtilar  games  and  sacrifices  throuirb- 
out  the  year  ;  at  home  the  strip  of  our  life  is  refined,  and  the  delight 
whicli  we  daily  feel  in  all  these  things  helps  to  banish  melancholy.  Be- 
cause  of  the  greatness  of  our  city,  the  fruits  of  the  whole  eartli  flow  in 
upon  us  i  so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of  other  countries  as  freely  as  uf 
our  own.  •  .  • 

And  in  (he  matter  of  education,  whereas  our  advenazies  from  early 
youth  aie  always  midergoing  laborioDB  exercises  which  an  to  make  them 
brave,  we  live  at  ease,  and  yet  are  equally  ready  to  face  the  perila  which 
they  face.  ...   If  then  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a  light  heart  but 

without  laborions  training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by  habit 
and  not  eiifon^'d  V»y  law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers  ? 

**■  H'e  are  htrfrs  of  the  beaudfitl.  yd  simple  in  our  tn»tes ;  and  we  cuiti' 
vaU  the  mind  tciiUout  loss  o/  manline»s.  Wealth  we  employ,  not  for 
talk  and  osteDtatlon,  but  when  there  is  a  real  nae  for  it.  To  avow 
pofetty  wUh  ns  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace  is  In  doing  nothing  to 
avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citiien  does  not  neglect  the  state  becanae  he 
takes  care  o(  his  own  household  ;  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  busineas  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man 
who  takeR  no  interest  in  public  afiairs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but  as  a  use- 
less character.  .  .  . 


^  The  |»atron  deity  of  Ath«  !>«  waj$  Pallas  Athene,  the  virgin  goddess,  whose 
temple,  the  Parthenon,  crowueU  the  Acropolis. 
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*•  In  the  hour  of  trial  Athens  ftlone  bi  enperlor  to  the  report  of  her. 
No  enemy  who  comes  against  her  Is  Indignant  at  the  reverses  wliich  he 
sustains  at  the  hands  of  such  a  city ;  no  subject  complains  that  his  , 
masters  are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  asanredlr  not  be  without 
witnesses.  There  are  mighty  inonument-s  of  our  power  which  will  make 
ua  the  wonder  of  this  and  ot  succeeding  atres.  .  .  .  For  we  have  com- 
pelled every  land  and  every  tjea  lo  open  a  path  fur  onr  valor,  and  iiave 
everywhere  planted  eternal  memorials  of  oar  friendship  and  of  car 
enmity.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up :  I  say  that  Ath$n$  U  the  tekool  of  B0Ua$t  and  that  the 
individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of  action  with  the  utmost  verBatiliqr 

and  grace.  .  .  . 

"  /  ironUI  hai'e  yon  day  hy  day  ilr  your  eye^  npon  tfn'  [n  eatness  of 
Athens,  until  you  become  Jifif<l  }rilh  the  love  of  her;  and  when  you  are 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  iier  glory,  reflect  titat  this  empire  has  been 
acquired  by  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  bad  the  courage  to  do  it,  and 
who  In  the  hoar  of  confflct  had  the  fear  of  dishonor  always  present  to 
them.  .  .  .** 


^  iK30.  Thm  liioltatiims  In  Ondk  CDltm 

a.  ^  resUd  memariln  on  davery,  and  consequently  could 
fiot  hionor  labor,  as  modern  culture  at  least  tries  to  do.  The 
main  business  of  the  citizen  was  government  and  war. 
Trades  and  commerce  were  left  largely  to  the  free  non-citizen 
class,  and  unskilled  hand  labor  was  performed  mainly  by 
slaves.  As  a  rule,  it  is  true,  this  slavery  was  not  harsh.  In 
Athens,  ordinarily,  the  slaves  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  frequently  Greeks,  of 
the  SHiiu'  speech  and  culture  as  their  niastei.-,.  in  some  ways, 
thii»  made  their  lot  all  the  harder  to  hear;  and  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  cruelty.  In  the  mines,  even  iu 
Attica,  the  slaves  were  killed  off  brutally  by  merciless 
hardships. 

h.  Gn  pJc  culture  «w  for  male.i  "uh/.  Tt  is  not  probable  tliat 
the  V,  lie  of  Phidias  or  of  Thueydidcs  could  read.  The  wonieu 
of  the  working  classes,  especially  in  the  country,  necessarily 
mixed  somewhat  with  men  in  their  work.  But  among  the 
well-to-do,  women  had  lost  the  freedom  of  the  simple  and  rude 
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society  of  Homer's  time,  without  gaining  much  in  return.  Ex- 
cept at  Sparta,  where  physical  training  was  thought  needful 


Women  at  tbkir  Toilet.  —  From  &  vase  paintinj^. 


for  them,  they  passed  a  secluded  life  even  at  home,  in  sepa- 
rate women's  apartments.    They  had  no  public  interests,  ap- 


Women  at  their  Toilet.  —  The  rest  of  the  vase  painting  shown  above. 


peared  rarely  on  the  streets,  and  never  met  their  husbands' 
friends.  At  best,  they  were  only  higher  domestic  servants. 
The  chivalry  of  the  mediteval  knight  toward  woman  and  the 
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love  of  the  modern  gentleman  for  his  wife  were  equally  un- 
thinkable by  the  best  Greek  society. 

The  rule  is  merely  emphasized  by  its  one  exception.  No 
account  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles  should  omit  mention  of 
c^^SSS^  She  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  had  come  to 
Athens  as  an  adventuress.  Many  other  high-spirited  girls  no 
doubt  did  the  like,  in  inevitable  rebellion  against  the  shame- 
ful bondage  of  Greek  custom,  —  but  only  to  fall  into  a  life  more 
shameful.  But  Aspasia  won  the  love  of  Pericles.  Since  she 
was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen  he  could  not 
marry  her ;  but,  until 
his  death,  he  lived 
with  her  in  all  re- 
spects as  his  wife  —  a 
union  not  grievously 
offensive  to  Greek 
ideas.    The  dazzling 

wit  and  beauty  of 
.  -I     1  •  Grkkk  Wumbn  at  their  Music. 

Aspasia  made  his  _  ,  ^, 

From  a  vase  painting. 

home  the  focus  of  the 

intellectual  life  of  Athens.  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Phidias, 
Herodotus,  —  the  charming  group  of  brilliant  friends  of  Peri- 
cles,—  were  her  friends  also,  and  delighted  in  her  conversa- 
tion. Pericles  consulted  her  on  the  most  important  public 
matters.  But  she  is  the  only  woman  who  need  be  named  in 
Greek  history  after  the  time  of  Saj)pho  and  Corinna  (§  155). 
c  The  most  intellectual  Greeks  of  that  age  had  not  thought 
^ot  nnalng  out  the  truths  of  nature  by  experiment.  The  an- 
cients had  only  such  knowledge  of  the  world  about  them  as 
they  had  chanced  upon,  or  such  as  they  could  attain  by 
observation  of  nature  as  she  showed  herself  to  them.  To  ask 
questions,  and  make  nature  answer  them  by  systematic  experi- 
ment, is  a  method  of  reaching  knowledge  which  l)elongs  only 
to  recent  times.  But,  before  the  Greeks,  men  ha^l  reached 
about  all  the  mastery  over  nature  that  was  possible  without 
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that  method.  The  average  Athenian  probably  excelled  the 
average  American  in  brain  power,  and  the  Greek  mind  per- 
formed wonders  in  literature  and  art  and  philosophy ;  but  it 
did  little  to  advance  maii.s  jyower  over  nature. 

This  limitation  should  not  be  overrated.  We  sometimes 
think  of  civilization  as  consisting  mainly  in  material  comforts. 

The  Greeks  knew  little  of 
such  things.  It  is  none 
too  easy  for  us  to  really 
picture  a  world  without 
railways,  or  telegraphs,  or 
electric  lights,  or  gas,  or 
coal,  or  refrigerator  cars 
to  bring  to  our  breakfast 
table  the  fruits  of  distant 
lands.  But,  to  make  the 
Greek  world  at  all  real  to 
us,  we  must  peel  off  from 
our  world  much  more  than 
this.  We  must  think  of 
even  the  best  houses  with- 
out plumbing  —  or  drains 
of  any  sort;  beds  with- 
out sheets  or  springs; 
rooms  without  fire;  travel- 
ing without  bridges;  shoes 
without  stockings;  clothes 
without  buttons,  or  even  a 
hook  and  eye.  The  Greek  had  to  tell  time  without  a  watch, 
and  to  cross  seas  without  a  compass.  He  was  civilized  with- 
out being  what  we  should  call  "comfortable."  Hut,  perhaps 
all  the  more,  he  felt  keenly  the  beauty  of  sky  and  hill  and 
temple  and  statue  and  the  human  form.' 


The  Disk  Thrower. 
After  Myron. 1   Now  in  the  Vatiran. 


1  Myroii  was  a  contemporary  of  Phi*liaK.  He  excelled  in  representing;  the 
human  Ixxly  in  action. 

^  This  passatre  \s  mostly  romlensed  from  a  puragra]>h  in  Zimmeni's  Greek 
Common  trculth. 
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In  one  most  important  respect,  however,  this  lack  of  con- 
trol over  nature  was  a  serious  lack.  Without  modern  scien- 
tific  knowledge,  and  modern  machinery,  it  has  never  been 
possible  for  man  to  produce  wealth  fast  enough  so  that  many 
could  take  sufficient  leisure  for  refined  and  graceful  living. 
Even  with  us,  this  ability  is  so  new  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  divide  the  new  wealth  properly ;  but  we  feel 
sure  that  it  is  going  to  be 
done.  With  the  Greeks,  it 
could  not  be  done.  There 
uxM  too  little  to  go  round. 
The  civilization  of  the 
few  rested  necessarily  w\K>n 
slavery.  This  third  limi- 
tation (c)  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  (a). 

231.  The  moral  side  of 
Greek  culture  falls  some- 
what short  of  the  in- 
tellectual side.  The  two 
religions,  of  the  clan  and 
of  the  Olympian  gods,  both 
kept  their  hold  upon  the 
faith  of  most  Athenians 
even  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Neither  had  mucli  to  do 
with  conduct  towaixl  men. 
The  good  sense  and  clear 
thinking  of  the  Greeks 
had  freed  their  religion  from  the  grossest  features  of  Oriental 
worship ;  but  on  the  whole  their  moral  ideas  are  to  be  sought 
in  their  philosophy,  literature,  and  history,  rather  than  in  their 
stories  about  the  gods. 

The  Greeks  accepted  frankly  the  search  for  pleasure  as  nat- 
ural and  proper.  Self-sacrifice  had  little  place  in  their  ideal. 
They  lacked  altogether  the  Jewish  and  Christian  "sense  ot 


A  Satyr  by  Praxitiles. 
This  is  Hawthorne's  "  Marble  Faun." 
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Bin."  They  were  moved  to  right  conduct,  not  by  the  Christian's 
sjnritual  love  for  the  becuUy  of  holinesSf  but  by  an  itUeUecttuil  ad- 
miration for  the  beaiuijf  of  moderation  and  of  ien^peranee.  Indi- 
vidual ehaiaotera  at  once  lofty  and  lovabla  were  not  numarons. 
If  o  aodety  oyer  pioducad  ao  many  great  men,  bnt  many  aocie- 
tiea  have  produoed  bettor  men.  Greek  exoellenoe  waa  intel- 
leotnal  rather  than  moraL  Trickery  and  deceit  mark  meet  of 
the  greatest  names,  and  not  even  physical  or  moral  bnnreiy  can 
be  called  a  national  characteristie.  The  wily  Themistocles, 
rather  than  Socrates  or  Pericles,  is  the  tyj^eal  Greek  hero; 
and  even  when  seeking  to  entrap  the  Persians  by  his  secret 
message  at  Salamis,  Themistocles  seems  to  have  kept  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  claiming  Persian  rewards  if  Xerxes  should 
conquer. 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  individuals  tower  to  great  heights 
and  a  few  Greek  teachfis  give  us  some  of  the  iio])lest  morality 
of  the  world.  Says  Mahafty  {Social  Greece,  8),  after  acknowl- 
edging the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  Greek  life :  "  Socrates  and 
Plato  are  far  superior  to  the  Jewish  moralists;  they  are 
superior  to  the  average  Christian  moralist;  it  is  only  in  the 
matchless  teaching  of  Christ  himself  that  we  find  them  aur- 
passed.'^ 


232.  Illustrative  Extracts.  —  The  followinc:  pn^^saq^es  illustrate  the 
moral  ideas  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks.  Tliey  art  t  ikt n  from  Athenian 
writers  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  represent  the  mouuLam  peaks  of  Qreek 
thought,  not  its  average  leveU  StiU,  a  volume  of  such  passages  might  be 
put  together. 

The  Hps  of  Zeus  know  not  to  speak  a  lying  speeob.** 

"Justice  shinea  in  smoke-grimed  houses  and  holds  in  regard  the  life 
that  Is  righteous  ;  she  leaves  with  averted  eyes  the  gold-bespangled  palace 
which  Is  unclean,  and  goes  to  the  abode  that  is  holy." 

5,  Antigone,  the  heroine  of  a  play  by  Sophocles,  has  knowingly  in- 
curred penalty  of  death  by  disobeying  an  uiirigbteoos  command  of  a 
Wicked  king.  She  justifies  her  deed  proudly^  — 
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••Nor  did  I  Hppm  thy  edicts  sLrong  enough 
That  ihoUy  a  mortal  luau,  sbould'at  overpass 
The  unmiUen  laws  of  God  that  know  no  ehangeJ** 

e.  From  Socrates  to  hia  Judges  after  his  condemnation  to  deatn 
(Plato's  Apology).  —  '*  Wherefore,  O  judges,  be  of  good  cheer  about 
death,  and  know  this  of  truth — that  no  evil  can  hap];)en  to  a  good  man, 
eitber  la  Uf e  or  after  deatb.  He  and  his  we  not  negleeled  \)j  the  gods. 
.  . .  The  hour  of  departure  has  anrived,  and  we  go  our  waji — I  to  die, 
you  to  life.  Which  ie  better,  God  only  knowa.** 

d.  .nio«inato(thegreateetdieoipleof  Sociatefl,§816).— "Hycooneel 
ia  that  we  hold  faet  ever  to  the  heavenly  way  and  follow  joatioe  and  vir- 
Ine.  .  •  •  Thus  ^vc  shall  live  dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  goda,  both 
while  remaining  here,  and  when,  Uke  conquerorg  the  gomeif  we  go  to 
receive  our  reward." 

e.  A  Prnijer  of  Socr^rfrs  /  from  Plato's  Pha^drus).  —  "Beloved  Pan, 
and  all  yp  ofher  gods  who  liaunt  this  place,  give  me  beauty  in  the  inward 
soul  ;  :uiil  may  theoutwanl  and  inward  man  )>e  at  one.  May  I  reclcon 
the  wmu  to  be  the  wealthy,  and  may  1  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as 
none  hot  the  temperate  can  carry/* 

(The  quotations  from  Socrates'  talks  after  his  condemnation,  given  iu 
§  227  above,  give  more  malefial  of  this  kind.  Fuller  passages  win  be 
found  in  Davis*  Beadingej  Vol  I,  Nos.  80^02.) 


For  Fprther  Rbapino.  —  Specially  suggested:  Davis'  lieadinga. 
Vol.  I,  Nos.  76-80  (11  pages,  mostly  from  Plutarch  and  Thucydides) ; 
and  Nos.  88-97  (24  pages)  ;  Bury,  363-378, 

Additional:  Valuable  and  very  readable  treatments  will  be  found  in 
any  of  the  three  excellent  volumes  mentioned  for  the  two  preceding  top- 
ics,—Coz*8  Ath^nUm  Mmpire,  Grant's  Age  o/Peiieiee,  or  Abbott*s  Fert- 
dee.  Plutarch's  Perides  ought  to  be  iuTlting,  from  the  extracts  In  Davis* 
Bead(n0$.  Dr.  Davis'  novel,  A  Victor  of  SaUmie,  is  the  best  fiction 
for  Greek  history.  A  Day  in  Old  Athens,  by  the  same  author,  is  a  vivid 
presentation  of  ^nurious  matters  touched  upon  in  this  and  the  next  chapter. 

EzBBCisa.  — Count  up  and  classify  the  kinds  of  sources  '  ur  knowledge 
about  the  ancient  world,  —  ro  far  as  this  book  has  alluded  to  sources  of 
information.  Xute  hrr'  the  tuggeetione /or  ^'■fact-driUa,'"  on  page  SBS, 
and  begin  to  prepare  the  lists. 
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S33.  Bmtm,  even  those  of  the  rich,  were  veiy  Bimj^e.  The 
poor  oould  not  afford  more;  and  the  rich  man  thought  his 
house  of  little  aoeoont  It  was  merely  a  place  to  keep  his 
women  folk  and  young  children  and  sotne  other  valuable 
property;  and  to  sleep  in.  His  real  life  was  passed  outside. 

A  ^well-todo''  house  was  built  with  a  wooden  frame^  cov- 
ered with  sun-dried  clay.  Such  buildings  have  not  left  many 
remains ;  and  most  of  what  we  know  about  them  comes  from 
brief  references  in  (rreek  literature.  On  the  op|x)site  page  is 
given  the  ground  plan  of  one  of  the  few  private  houses  of  the 
fifth  century  which  lias  been  unearthed  in  a  state  to  be  traced 
out.  This  house  was  at  Delos;  aud  it  was  something  of  a 
mansion,  for  the  times. 

Houses  were  built  tiush  with  the  street,  and  on  a  level  with 
it,  —  without  even  sidewalk  or  steps  between.  The  door,  too, 
usually  opened  out  —  so  that  passers-by  were  liable  to  bumps, 
unless  they  kept  well  to  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street. 
In  i;hi8  Delos  mansion,  the  street  door  opened  into  a  small 
vestibule  (A),  il  (  ut  six  feet  by  ten.  This  led  to  a  square 
<'hall''  {Df  J),  Df  D)f  which  was  the  central  feature  of  every 
Greek  house  of  importance.  In  the  center  of  the  hall  there 
was  always  a  ''court,*'  open  to  ths  sfty,  and  surrounded  by  a 
row  of  columns.  The  columns  were  to  uphold  their  side  of 
the  hall  ceiling, — since  the  hall  had  no  wall  next  the  court, 
but  was  divided  from  it  only  by  the  columns.  In  the  Delce 
house,  the  columns  were  ten  feet  high  (probably  higher  than 
was  usual),  and  the  court  was  paved  with  a  beautiful  mosaic. 
Commonly,  however,  all  floors  in  private  houses,  until  some 
three  centuries  later,  were  made  of  concrete. 
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Under  part  of  the  hall  were  two  cellars  or  cisterns ;  and 
from  the  hall  there  opened  six  more  rooms.  The  largest  (/f) 
was  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  with  a  small  recess  for  t)ie 
chimney  in  one  corner.  The  other  rooms  were  store  rooms, 
or  sleeping  rooms  for  male  slaves  and  unmarried  sons.  Any 
occasional  overflow  of  pnests  could  be  taken  care  of  bj  coucbes 
in  the  bail.   This  wbole  floor  was  for  males  only. 


I 


.        .  ///r/////M 


FiAir  OF  A  Fknn-cKimmT  Dblos  Housb. 
Allwr  Gaidlner  ftod  JeTons. 


Some  bouses  (of  the  very  rich)  had  only  one  story.  In  that 
case  there  was  at  the  rear  a  second  half  for  the  women,  con- 
nected with  the  men's  half  by  a  door  in  the  partition  wall. 
This  rear  half  of  the  housed  in  such  cases,  had  its  own  central 
hall  and  open  court,  and  an  arrangement  of  rooms  similar  to 
that  in  the  front  half.  But  more  commonly,  as  in  the  Delos 
hooscy  there  was  an  upper  story  for  the  women,  reached  hj 
a  steep  stairway  in  the  lower  hall,  and  projecting,  perhaps, 
part  way  over  the  street.  Near  the  street  door,  on  ^e  outside, 
there  was  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the  usual  statue  of  Hermes ; 
and  a  small  niche  in  room  F  was  used  probably  as  a  shrine  for 
some  other  deity. 

The  doorways  of  the  interior  were  usually  hung  with  cur* 
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tains;  but  atoie  rooms  had  doors  with  bronze  looks.  Bronse 
keys  ate  sometimeB  found  in  the  rains,  and  they  are  pictured 
in  use  in  vase  paintings.  The  door  between  Uie  men's  and 
women's  a|»artments  was  kept  looked:  only  the  master  of 
the  house,  his  wife,  and  perhaps  a  trusted  slave,  had  keys  to 
it.  The  Deles  house  had  only  one  outside  door;  but  often 
there  was  a  rear  door  into  a  small,  walled  garden.  City 
houses  were  crowded  close  together,  with  small  chance  for 
windows  on  the  sides.  Sometimes  narrow  slits  in  the  wall 
opened  on  the  street.  Otherwise,  except  for  the  one  door,  the 
street  front  was  a  Mank  wall.  If  there  were  windows  on  the 
street  at  all,  they  were  filled  with  a  close  wooden  lattice. 
The  Greeks  did  not  have  glass  panes  for  windows.  The 
houses  were  dark ;  and  most  of  the  dim  light  came  from 
openings  on  the  central  court,  through  the  hall. 

In  cold  damp  weather  (of  which,  happily,  there  was  not  much), 
the  house  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  kitchen  had 
a  real  chimney,  with  cooking  arrangements  like  those  in  an- 
cient Cretan  houses  (§  06).  But  for  other  rooms  the  only 
artificial  heat  came  from  small  fires  of  wood  or  chaiooal  in 
braziers, — such  as  are  still  carried  from  room  to  room,  on  occa- 
sion, in  Greece  or  Italy  or  Spain.  The  choking  fumes  which 
filled  the  room  were  n'^t  much  moie  desirable  than  the  cold 
which  they  did  little  to'  drive  away.  Sometimes  a  large  open 
fire  in  the  court  gave  wamth  to  the  hall.  At  night,  earthen- 
ware lamps,  on  shelves  or  brackets,  furnished  light  I%ert 
were  no  bathroome,  and  no  eanitarp  convenieneee. 

Poor  people  lived  in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms.  A  middle 
class  had  houses  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  described  above  \ 
but  they  rented  the  upper  story  to  lodgers.  Professional  lodg- 
ing houses  had  l)egun  to  appear,  with  several  stories  of  small 
rooms,  for  unmarried  poor  men  and  for  slaves  who  could  not 
find  rou;ii  ill  the  master's  house. 

234.  The  residence  streets  were  narrow  and  irregular,  — 
hardly  more  than  crooked,  clurk  alleys.  They  had  no  pave- 
ment, and  they  were  littered  with  all  the  filth  and  refuse 
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from  the  houses.  Slops,  from  upper  windows,  sometimes 
doused  unwary  passers-by.  Splendid  as  were  the  public  por- 
tions of  Athens,  the  residence  quarters  were  much  like  a 
squalid  Oriental  city  of  to-day.  In  the  time  of  Pericles, 
wealthy  men  were  just  beginning  to  build  more  comfortably 
on  the  hills  near  the  city ;  but  war  kept  this  practice  from 
becoming  common  till  a  much  later  time. 


235.  The  Family.  —  In  the  Oriental  lands  which  we  have 
studied,  a  man  was  at  liberty  to  have  as  many  wives  in  his 
household  as  he  chose  to  support.  Poor  men  usually  were 
content  with  one ;  but,  among  the  rich,  polygamy  was  the  rule. 
A  Greek  had  only  one  wife.  Imperfect  as  Greek  faniily  life 
was,  the  adoption  of  "  monogamy  "  was  a  great  step  forward. 

The  Homeric  poems  give  many  pictures  of  lovely  family 
life ;  and  the  Homeric  women  meet  male  guests  and  strangers 
with  a  natural  dignity  and  ease.  In  historic  Greece,  as  we 
have  noted  (§  230),  this  freedom  for  women  had  been  lost  — 
except,  in  some  degree,  at  Sparta.  ^larriage  was  arranged  by 
parents.  The  young  people  as  a  rule  had  never  seen  each 
other.    Girls  were  married  very  young  —  by  fifteen  or  earlier 
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— and  liad  no  trainiBg  of  any  yaluable  sort  Among  the 
wealthy  elaasea^  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  indoors — 
except  on  some  rare  fastiTal  oooaBions.    The  model  wife 

learned  to  oversee  the  household ;  but  in  most  homes  this  was 
left  to  trained  slaves,  and  the  wife  dawdled  away  the  day  list- 
lessly at  her  toilet  or  in  vacaat  ulleness,  much  a.s  ui  an  Eastern 
barem  to-day,  waiting  for  a  visit  from  her  master.  Tlie  vase 
pictures  show  her  commonly  with  a  nil  n  or.  tTnwhoksoiue 
living  led  to  excessive  use  of  red  and  white  paint,  and  other 
cosmetics,  to  imitate  the  complexion  of  early  youth.* 

Law  and  public  o]nnion  allowed  the  father  to  "expose**  a 
new-born  child  to  die.  This  wasdoue  soni>  timt  s  m  Atliena  with 
girl  babies.  Indeed  the  practice  was  com  i  n  on  among  the  poor. 
Boys  were  valued  more.  They  would  offer  sacriiic 's,  in  time,  at 
the  father's  tomb,  and  they  could  jight  for  the  city.  Till  the  age 
of  seven,  boys  and  girls  lived  together  in  the  woTnen's  apart- 
menta.  Then  the  boy  began  his  school  life  (§  240).  The  girl 
oontinned  her  childhood  until  marriage.  Much  of  her  time  was 
spent  at  music  and  in  games.  One  vefy  common  game  was 
like  our  "  Jaokstones/'  except  that  it  was  played  with  little 
bones.  Not  till  the  evening  before  her  marriage  did  the  girl 
put  away  her  doll, — offering  it  then  solemnly  on  the  shrine 
of  the  goddess  Artemis. 

296.  Qssek  dress  is  well  known,  as  to  its  general  effeot,  from 
pictures  and  seulptore.  Women  of  the  better  classes  wore 
flowing  garments,  fastened  at  the  shoulders  withclasi>-pins,  and 
gathered  in  graceful  loose  folds  at  the  waist.  The  robe  was 
BO  draped  as  to  leave  the  arms,  and  sometimes  one  shoulder, 
bare.  Outside  the  house,  the  woman  wore  also  a  kind  of  long 
mantle,  which  was  often  drawn  up  over  the  head. 

The  chief  article  of  men's  dress  was  a  shirt  of  linen  or  wool, 
which  fell  about  to  the  knees.  For  active  movements,  this  was 
often  chvspcd  with  a  gudlc  about  the  waist,  and  shortened  by 
being  drawn  up  so  as  to  fall  in  folds  over  the  girdle.  Over 
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this  was  draped  a  long  mantle)  falling  in  folds  to  the  feet 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  statue  of  Sophocles,  on  page  214. 
Sometimes,  this  mantle  was  carried  on  the  arm.  The  soles 
of  the  feet  were  commonly  protected  by  sandals;  but  there 
was  also  a  great  variety  of  other  foot  gear.  Socrates'  habiG 
of  going  barefooted  was  the  rule  at  Sparta  for  men  under 
middle  age;  and  some  Spartan  kings  made  it  their  practice 
all  their  lives. 

Even  these  statements  do  not  make  emphatic  enough  the  very  simple 
nature  of  men's  dress.  The  inner  garment  was  merely  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  two  oblong  parts  (sometimes  partly  sewn  together),  fastened  by  pins, 
so  as  to  hold  it  on.  The  outer  garment  was  one  oblong  piece  of  doth, 
larger  and  not  fastened  at  all. 


A  Vask  Painting,  showing  the  Trojan  prince  enticing  away  Helen.  The 
painting  is  of  the  fifth  century,  and  shows  fashions  in  dress  for  that  time. 

237.  Occupations.  —  Good  "  society  "  looked  down  upon  all 
forms  of  money-making  by  personal  exertion.  A  physician 
Avho  took  pay  for  his  services  they  despised  almost  as  much 
as  they  did  a  carpenter  or  shoemaker.  This  attitude  is  natural 
to  a  slaveholding  society.  Careless  thinkers  sometimes  admire 
it.  But  it  contains  less  promise  for  mankind  than  does  even 
our  modern  worship  of  the  dollar,  bad  as  that  sometimes  is. 
The  Greek  wanted  money  enough  to  supply  all  the  comforts 
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that  he  knew  about ;  but  he  wanted  it  to  come  without  his 
earning  it.    He  was  very  glad  to  have  slaves  earn  it  for  him. 

Most  of  the  hand  labor  was  busied  in  tilling  the  soil.  The 
farmer  manured  his  land  skillfully ;  but  otherwise  he  made 
no  advance  over  the  Egyptian  farmer —  who  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  enrich  his  land.  Some  districts,  like  Corinth  and 
Attica,  could  not  furnish  food  enough  for  their  populations 
from  their  own  soil.    Athens  imported  grain  from  other  parta 


Grekk  Wou&n,  iu  various  activities.  —  From  a  vase  painting 


of  Hellas  and  from  Thrace  and  Egypt.  This  grain  was  paid 
for,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  export  of  manufactures.  In  the 
age  of  Pericles,  large  factories  had  appeared.  (See  Davis* 
Readings,  Vol.  I,  No.  70,  for  a  list  of  twenty-five  handicrafts 
connected  with  the  l)eautifying  of  the  Acropolis.)  In  these 
factories,  the  place  taken  now  by  machinery  was  taken  then,  in 
large  part,  by  slaves.  The  owner  of  a  factory  did  not  com- 
monly own  all  the  slaves  employed  in  it.  Any  master  of  a 
slave  skilled  in  that  particular  trade  might  "  rent "  him  out  to 
the  factory  by  the  month  or  year. 

In  Attica,  then,  the  villages  outside  Athens  were  mainly 
occupied  by  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Commerce  (as  well 
as  much  manufacturing)  was  centered  in  the  Piraeus,  and  was 
managed  directly,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  non-citizen  class. 

In  Athens,  the  poorer  classes  worked  at  their  trades  or  in 
their  shops  from  sunrise  to  sunset  —  with  a  holiday  about  one 
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day  iu  three.  Their  pay  was  small,  because  of  the  competi- 
tion of  slave  labor;  but  they  needed  little  pay  to  give  them 
most  of  the  comforts  of  the  rich  —  except  constant  leisure. 
And  we  must  understand  that  the  Greek  artisan  —  sometimes 
even  the  slave  —  took  a  noble  pride  in  his  work.  The  stone 
masons  who  chiseled  out  the  fluted  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
felt  themselves  fellow  workmen  with  Phidias  who  carved  the 
pediments.  In  general,  the  Greek  workman  seems  to  have 
worked  deliberately  and  to 


have  found  a  delight  in  his 
work  which  was  known  also 
to  the  artisan  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe,  but  which 
has  been  largely  driven  out 
of  modern  life  by  our  greater 
subdivision  of  labor  and  by 
our  greater  pressure  for  haste. 

An  Athenian  citizen  of  the 
wealthy  class  usually  owned 
lands  outside  the  city,  worked 
by  slaves  and  managed  by 
some  trusted  steward.  Prob- 
ably he  also  had  capital  in- 
vested in  trading  vessels, 
though  he  was  not  likely  to  have  any  part  in  managing  them. 
Some  revenue  he  drew  from  money  at  interest  with  the  bankers ; 
and  he  drew  large  sums,  too,  from  the  "  rent"  of  slaves  to  the 
factories. 

238.  A  Day  of  the  Leisure  Class.  —  Like  the  poorer  citizens, 
the  rich  man  rose  with  the  sun.  A  slave  poured  water  over 
his  face  and  hands,  or  perhaps  over  his  naked  body,  from  a 
basin.  (Poor  men  like  Socrates  bathed  at  the  public  foun- 
tains.) He  then  broke  his  fast  on  a  cup  of  wine  and  a  dry 
crust  of  bread.  Afterward,  perhaps  he  rode  into  the  country, 
to  visit  one  of  his  farms  there,  or  for  a  dfiy's  hunting. ' 

If,  instead,  he  remained  within  the  city,  he  left  ^is  lious8 


A  Bakber  in  Terra-Cotta. 
From  Bliimner. 
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at  once,  stoppiog,  probably,  at  a  barbei-'s,  to  have  his  beard 
and  finger  nails  attended  to,  as  well  as  to  gather  the  latest 
news  from  the  barber's  talk.  In  any  case,  the  later  half  of 
the  morning,  if  not  the  first  part,  would  find  him  strolling 
through  the  shaded  arcades  about  the  market  place,  among 
throngs  of  his  fellows,  greeting  acquaintances  and  stopping  for 
conversation  with  friends  —  with  whom,  sometimes,  he  sat  on 


perhaps  he  prepared  his  sijeech  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  Sometimes,  he  visited  the  public  gaming  houses  or 
the  clubs.  During  the  afternoon, — usually  toward  evening, 
—  he  bathed  at  a  public  bathing  house,  hot,  cold,  or  vapor 
bath,  as  his  taste  decided ;  and  here  again  he  held  conversation 
with  friends,  while  resting,  or  while  the  slave  attendants  rubbed 
him  with  oil  and  ointment.  The  bath  was  usually  preceded  by 
an  hour  or  more  of  exercise  in  a  gymnasium. 

Toward  sunset,  he  once  more  visited  his  home,  unless  he  was 
to  dine  out  If  the  evetiing  meal  was  to  be,  for  a  rare  occasion, 
at  home  and  without  guests,  he  ate  with  his  family,  —  his  wife 


The  Wrestlers. 


the  benches  that 
were  interspersed 
among  the  colon- 
nades. At  such 
times,  he  was  al- 
ways followed  by 
one  or  two  hand- 
some slave  boys, 
to  run  errands. 
At  midday,  he  re- 
turned home  for 
a  light  lunch.  In 
the  afternoon,  he 
sometimes  slept. 
Or,  if  a  student, 
he  took  to  his  rolls 
of  papyrus.  Or, 
if  a  statesman, 
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titHng  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  where  he  rediMd ;  and  soon 

afterward  he  went  to  bed.    More  oommonly,  he  entertained 

guests  —  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner  as  he  met  them  at 
the  market  place  in  the  morumg  —  or  he  waa  himaeU  a  guest 
elsewhere. 

Tlie  evening  meal  deserves  a  section  to  itself  239).  First 
let  us  uute  that  such  days  as  we  have  just  deacniaed  were  not 
allowed  to  become  monotonous  at  Athens,  For  seTcnl  years 
of  his  life,  the  citizen  w[us  certain  to  be  busied  most  of  the  time 
in  the  service  of  the  state  (§  212).  At  other  times,  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  Assembly  and  the  religious  festivals  and  the  theater 
took  at  least  one  day  out  of  every  three. 

338.  The  evening  banquet  played  a  large  part  in  Greek  life. 
As  guests  arrived,  they  took  their  places  in  pairs,  on  conches, 
which  were  arranged  anmnd  the  room,  each  man  reclining  on 
his  left  arm.  Slaves  removed  the  sandals  or  shoes,  wash- 
ing the  dust  from  the  feet,  and  passed  bowls  of  water  for 
the  hands.  Th^  then  brought  in  low  three-legged  tables,  one 
before  eadi  couch,  on  which  they  afterward  placed  course  after 
course  of  food. 

The  Greeks  of  this  period  were  not  luxurious  about  eating. 

The  meals  were  rather  simple.  Food  was  cut  into  small 
pieces  in  the  kitchen.  No  forks  or  knives  were  used  at 
table.  Men  ate  with  a  spoon,  or,  more  commonly,  with  the 
fingers;  and  at  the  close,  slaves  once  more  passed  bowls  for 
washinc:  the  hands.  ^Vhen  the  eatint,'  was  over,  the  real  busi- 
ness ot  tiie  evriiin;_;  bec^n  —  witli  the  wine.  This  was  mixed 
with  water;  and  drunkenness  was  not  common;  but  the  drinking 
lasted  late,  with  serious  or  playful  talk,  and  singing  and  story- 
telling, and  with  forfeits  for  those  who  did  not  perform  well  any 
part  assigned  them  by  the  **  master  of  the  feast (one  of  their 
number  chosen  by  the  others  when  the  wine  appeared).  Often 
the  host  had  musicians  come  in,  with  jugglers  and  dancing 
girls.  Bespectable  women  never  appeared  on  these  occasions. 
Only  on  marriage  festivals,  or  some  special  family  celebration, 
did  the  women  of  a  family  meet  male  guests  at  all. 
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240.  Education.  —  Education  at  Athens,  as  in  nearly  all 
Greece,  was  in  marked  contrast  with  Spartan  education  (§  130). 
It  aimed  to  train  harmoniously  the  intellect,  the  sense  of  beauty, 
Vie  moral  nature,  and  the  body.    At  the  age  of  seven  the  boy 


School  Scenes.  —  A  Bowl  Paixtinq. 

Instrumeuts  of  instruction,  mostly  musical,  hang  on  the  walls.  In  the  first 
half,  one  instractor  is  correcting  the  exercise  of  a  boy  who  stands  before 
him.  Another  is  showing  how  to  use  the  flute.  The  seated  figures,  with 
staffs,  are  "pedagogues." 

entered  school,  but  he  was  constantly  under  the  eye  not  only 
of  the  teacher,  but  of  a  trusted  servant  of  his  own  family, 
called  a  pedagogue.^    The  chief  subjects  for  study  were  Homer 

^  The  word  meant  "  boy-leader."   Its  use  for  a  "  teacher  "  is  later. 
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and  music.  Homer,  it  has  well  been  said,  was  to  the  Greek 
at  onoe  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Kobinson  Crusoe.  The  boy 
leaned  to  write  on  papyraa  with  ink.  But  papyrus  was 
eoetly,  and  the  elementary  exercises  were  carried  on  with  a 
sharp  instrument  on  tablets  coated  with  wax.  No  great  pro* 
fidency  was  expected  from  the  average  rich  youth  in  writing — 
since  he  would  have  slaves  do  most  of  it  for  him  in  after  life. 
The  schoolmaster  indulged  in  cruel  floggings  on  slight  occasion 
(Paris'  Readings,  VoL  I,  No.  94). 

When  the  youth  left  school,  he  entered  upon  a  wider  train* 
ing,  in  the  political  debates  of  tiie  Assembly,  in  the  lecture  halls 
of  the  Sophists,  in  the  many  festirals  and  religions  processions, 
in  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatists  at  the  theaters,  and  in  the 
constant  enjoyment  of  the  noblest  and  purest  works  of  art. 

Physical  training  began  with  the  child  and  continued 
through  old  age.  No  Greek  youth  would  pass  a  day  without 
devoting  some  hours  to  developing  his  body  and  to  overcoming 
any  physical  defect  or  awk\\  ardnesq  that  he  might  have.  All 
classes  of  citizens,  except  thost;  bound  by  necessity  to  the  work- 
shop, met  for  exercise.  The  i  csult  was  a  perfection  of  physical 
power  and  beauty  never  attained  so  universally  by  auy  other 
people,  /^'^ 

Imaoinativk  ExEHCisEs.  — This  jx»riod  affords  excellent  material  for 
exercises  baaed  upon  the  traiuiug  of  the  historic  imagination.  Let  the 
studMit  absorb  all  the  Infonnatlcm  he  osn  find  upoii  some  historical  topic, 
until  he  is  filled  with  itsspirit,  and  then  reproduce  ilb/tom  ffts  IimMs,  with 
the  ditmstio  spirit — as  thoogh  he  lived  in  thst  time — not  in  the  descrip- 
tiive  method  of  another  age.  The  following  topics  are  suggested  (the  list 
can  he  indefinitely  extended,  and  mush  exercises  may  be  arranged  for  any 
period)  :  — 

1.  A  capti?e  Per8ian*8  letter  to  a  friend  after  Plataea, 

2.  A  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Xanthippe. 

8.  An  address  by  a  Messeuiau  to  his  fellows  in  their  revolt  against 
Sparta. 

4.  Extrsets  from  a  dlaiy  of  Ferides. 

&  A  day  at  the  Olympic  games  (choose  some  psrtioiilar  date). 
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CHAPTER  XV 
xmv  psLOPonHsaiAii  war 

1^1.  Ca^Mt.  —  Athens  and  Sparta  were  at  the  opposite  poles 
of  Greek  civilization.  Athens  stood  for  progress.  Sparta  was 
the  ehampion  of  old  ways.  A  like  oontrast  ran  through  the 
two  leagues  of  whioh  these  citieB  were  the  heads.  The  cities 
of  the  Athenian  empire  were  Ionian  in  bloody  democratio  in 
politics,  commefcial  in  interests.  Most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesian  league  were  Dorian  in  blood  and  aristocratio  in 
politics,  and  their  citizens  were  landowners.  This  dlffeienco 
between  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  states  gave  rise  to  mntnal 
distrust  It  was  easy  for  any  misunderstanding  to  ripen  into 
war. 

Still,  if  none  of  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  league  had  had 
any  interests  on  the  sea,  the  two  powers  might  each  have  gone 
its  own  way  without  crossing  the  other's  path.    But  Corinth 

and  Megara  (members  of  S{)arta's  league)  were  tradiug  cities, 
like  Athens;  and,  aiter  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
they  felt  the  basis  of  their  prosperity  slipping  from  under 
them.  They  had  lost  the  trade  of  the  Aej^ean,  and  Athene  had 
gained  it.  And  now  Athens  was  reacliing  out  alsj  for  the 
commerce  of  the  western  coasts  of  (  J recce.  Next  to  Sparta, 
Corinth  "was  the  most  powerful  city  in  tlie  Peloponnesian 
league  ;  and  she  finally  persuaded  Sparta  to  take  tip  arms 
against  Athens,  before  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  (§  202)  had 
run  nnit*^  half  its  length. 

242.  The  immediate  0€CsaiiMi  for  the  struggle  was  found  in 
some  aid  whu  h  Athens  gave  Corcyra  against  an  attack  by 
Corinth  in  432  s.c. 

242 
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Corcyra  was  the  third  naval  power  in  Greece.  Corinth  was  second 
onlyto  Atb«u.  Corinth  and  Coroym  had  oome  to  blows,  and  Coroyra 
aalGsd  to  he  taken  into  the  Athenian  league.  Athena  finaUy  promised 
de/ea«f«e  aid,  and  eent  ten  ahlpa  with  inatmetions  to  take  no  paxt  in 
ollenatve  operations.  A  great  armament  of  160  Corinthian  veesela 
appeared  off  the  southern  coast  of  Corcyra.  Corcyra  could  muster 
only  110  /ihipe.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  the  Corinthintis  were  at  first 
completely  victorious.  They  sank  or  captured  many  ships,  and  seemed 
about  to  destroy  the  whole  Corcyran  fleet.  Then  the  little  Atheaiau 
squadron  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  their  superior  aldll  quickly 
lestorad  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

But  in  the  negotiations  that  followed,  between  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesian  league,  this  matter  of  Corpyra  fell  out  of 
sight,  and  the  quarrel  was  joined  on  broader  issues.^  Sparta 
finally  sent  a  haughty  nltimatum,  posing,  herself,  as  the 
champion  of  a  free  Hellas  against  tyrant  Athens^  which  had  en* 
slaved  the  Aegean  cities.  Let  Athens  set  those  cities  free, 
and  she  might  still  have  i»eaoe  with  Sparta."  JL  timid  party, 
of  Athenian  aristocrats,  wished  peace  even  on  these  terms. 
Bnt  the  Assembly  adopted  a  dignified  resolution  moved  by 
Pericles:  — 

**  r>pt  11'^  send  the  ambassadors  away,*'  said  he,  *'witli  this  answer: 
That  wt:  wiii  fjrant  independence  to  the  cities  .  .  .  as  ssooii  as  the  Spartans 
allow  tbeir  subject  stateH  [Metuieaia  and  tbe  subject  towim  of  Laoouia]  lo 
be  governed  as  they  ebooee,  and  not  by  the  will  and  interest  of  Sparta. 
Also,  IAa<  w  ara  wfUtng  to  offer  arbUrutton,  according  to  the  treaty  [the 
treaty  of  the  Thir^  Teare*  TTnceJ.  And  that  we  do  not  want  to  begin 
the  war,  bnt  shall  know  how  to  defend  ourselves  if  we  are  attached." 

As  Pericles  frankly  warned  the  Assembly,  this  reply  meant 
conflict.    And  so  in  I'^l  began  the  "  Peloponnesian  War.'' 

243.  Resources  and  Plans.  —  The  Peloponnesian  league  could 
mustei  a  hundred  thousand  hopliteg,  against  whom  in  that 
day  no  army  in  the  world  could  stand;  but  it  could  not  keep 
many  men  in  the  field  longer  than  a  few  weeks.    Sparta  could 

^  Special  report:  the  narrative  of  the  deliberations  at  Sparta  regarding  war 
or  peace  (note  espedally  TbiM^dides'  aooonnt  of  the  Corinthian  speech  re* 
ganliag  Sparta  and  Athens  In  DaTis'  Beading*,  Vol.  I,  Ko.  77). 
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not  capture  Athens,  thexefoie,  and  muBt  depend  upon  ravaging 
Attic  territory  and  inducing  Athenian  allies  to  revolt 

Athens  had  only  some  twentjr-six  thousand  hoplites  at  her 
command,  and  half  of  these  were  needed  for  distant  garrison 
duty.  But  she  had  tkn&vj  even  more  unmatched  on  the  sea  than 
the  Peloponnesian  army  was  on  land.  Her  walls  were  impreg- 
nable. The  islands  of  Euboea  and  Salamis,  and  the  open  spaces 
within  the  Long  Walls,  she  thought,  could  receive  her  country 
people  with  their  ticKiks  and  herds.  The  corn  trade  of  south 
Russia  was  securely  in  her  hands.  The  grain  ships  could  enter 
the  Piraeus  as  usual,  however  the  Spartans  might  liold  the 
open  country  of  Attica.  Athens  could  easily  afford  to  support 
her  ]»opulation  for  a  time  from  her  annual  revenues,  to  say 
i:  >tln!ig  of  the  immense  surplus  of  6000  talents  (§6,000,000)  in 
the  1 1  t  asury. 

AVhen  war  began,  the  8partans  marched  each  year  into 
Attica  with  overwhelming  force,  and  remained  there  for  some 
weeksy  laying  waste  the  crops,  burning  the  villages,  and  out> 
ting  down  the  olive  groves,  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens. 
At  first,  with  frenzied  rage,  the  Athenians  clamored  to  march 
out  against  the  invader;  but  Pericles  strained  his  great  au- 
thority to  prevent  such  a  disaster,  and  finally  he  convinced 
the  people  that  they  must  bear  this  insult  and  injury  with 
patience.  Meantime,  an  Athenian  fleet  was  always  sent  to 
ravage  the  coasts  and  harbors  of  Peloponnesus  and  to  conquer 
various  exposed  allies  of  Sparta.  Each  party  could  inflict 
considerable  damage^  hutneWier  could  get  at  the  other  to  strike  a 
vUal  How.   The  war  promised  to  be  a  matter  of  endurance. 

Here  Athens  seemed  to  have  an  advantage,  since  she  had  the 
stronger  motive  for  holding  out.  She  was  fighting  to  preserve 
her  empire,  and  could  not  give  up  without  ruin.  Sparta  could 
cease  fighting  without  loss  to  herself  j  and  Pericles  hoped  to 
tire  her  out. 

244.  The  Plague  in  Athens.  l  lie  plan  of  Pericle.-,  luight 
have  been  successful,  had  tlie  Spartans  uot  been  «Mu'ouraged 
by  a  tragic  disaster  which  fell  upon  Athens  and  which  no  one 
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in  that  day  could  have  foreseen.  A  terrible  plague  had  been 
ravaei:in^  western  Asia,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  it 
reaelied  the  Aegean.  In  most  parts  of  Uelias  it  did  no  great 
harm;  but  in  Athens  it  was  peculiarly  deadly.  The  ]ieople  of 
all  Attica,  crowded  into  the  one  city,  were  iivmg  under  unusual 
and  unwholesome  conditions ;  and  the  pestilence  returned  each 
summer  for  flevexal  years.  It  slew  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
population,  and  paralyzed  industry  and  all  ordinaiy  aotiv- 
itiea.  Worse  still,  it  shattered,  for  years,  the  proud  and  joy- 
ous self-trust  whieh  had  come  to  the  Athenian  people  after 
Marathon. 

Thueydidesy  an  eye  witness,  has  described  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  and  explained  their  cause.  When  the  countiy  people 
of  Attica  arrived  in  Athens,'^  he  says,  a  few  had  homes  of  their 
own,  or  found  friends  to  take  them  in.  Bat  far  the  greater 
number  had  to  find  a  place  to  live  on  some  yacant  spot  or  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods  and  chapels  of  the  heroes.  .  •  ,  Many 
also  camped  down  in  the  towers  of  the  walls  or  whererer  else 
they  could;  for  the  city  proved  too  small  to  hold  them.^' 
Thucydides  could  see  the  unhappy  results  of  these  conditions, 
afler  the  plague  had  fallen  on  the  city ;  and  he  adds,  with 
grim  irony,  that  "  whUe  these  country  folk  were  dividing  the 
spaces  between  the  Long  Walls  and  settling  there,"  the  govern- 
ment (Generals  and  Council)  were  "  paying  great  attention  to 
mustering  a  tieet  for  ravaging  the  Pelopounesian  coasts." 

Then,  in  dealing  with  the  horrible  story  of  the  plague, 
Thucydides  shows  how  these  conditions  prepared  for  it.  "  The 
new  arrivals  from  the  country  were  the  t^reatest  sufferers,  — 
lodged  during  this  hot  season  in  stifling  huts,  where  death 
raged  without  check.  The  bodies  of  dying  men  lay  one  upon 
another,  and  half-dead  creatures  reeled  about  the  streets,  poi- 
soning all  the  fountains  and  wells  with  their  bodies,  in  their 
loaging  for  water.  The  sacred  places  in  which  they  had 
camped  were  full  of  corpses  [a  terrible  sacrilege,  to  Greeks]; 
for  merij  not  knowing  what  toas  to  beeofiM  of  tAem,  becamt 
tohoUy  eardeas  of  everything." 
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245.  Twenty-seven  Yeara  of  War.  —  Still,  the  Atheinans  did 
recover  their  buoyant  hope;  and  the  war  dragged  aloni,^  with 
varjmg  success  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  one  short  and 
ill-kept  truce,  —  a  whole  generation  growing  up  from  the 
cradle  to  manhood  in  incessant  war.  A  story  of  the  Io;ii;  strug- 
gle in  detail  would  take  a  volume.  77^'  rontrfif  nag  not  o/fmch 
lasting  importance  as  the  preceding  straggle  bftirfva  the  Greek  and 
Persian  dviiizalioiis ;  and  only  a  few  incidents  require  mention, 

246.  Athenian  Naval  Supremacy.  —  On  the  sea  the  superiority 
of  Athens  consisted  not  merely  in  the  size  of  her  navy,  but  even 
more  in  its  skill  The  other  Greeks  still  fought,  as  at  the  time 
of  Salamis,  by  dashing  their  ships  against  each  other,  beak 
against  beak,  and  then,  if  neither  was  sunk,  by  grappling  the 
vessels  togetixer,  and  fighting  as  if  on  land.  The  Athenians, 
however,  had  now  learned  to  maneuver  their  ships,  rowing 
swiftly  about  the  enemy  with  many  feints,  and  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  sink  a  ship  by  a  sudden  blow  at  an  exposed 
point.  Their  improved  taoties  revolutionized  naval  warfare; 
and  for  yeara  small  fleets  of  Athenian  ships  proved  equal  to 
three  times  thetr  number  of  the  enemy Gradually,  however, 
the  Peloponnesians  learned  something  of  the  Athenian  taotic% 
and  this  difference  became  less  marked. 

247.  New  Leaders.  —  The  deadliest  blow  of  the  plague  was 
the  striking  down  of  Pericles,  who  died  of  the  disease,  in 
the  tliird  year  of  the  war.  Nevtn  had  the  Atheniiins  so 
needed  his  controlling  will  and  calm  judgment.  Ho  wub  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  class  of  leaders,  —  men  of  the  }>eu})le,  like 
Cleoti  the  tanner,  and  HyperhnfnR  the  lampniaker.  —  men  of 

Wrong  will  and  much  force,  but  ruile,  untrained,  unscrupulous, 
and  ready  to  surrender  their  own  ronvietions,  if  nec'^'ssary,  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  crowd.  Sucli  men  were  to  lead  Athens 
into  many  blunders  and  crimes.  Over  against  them  stood 
only  a  group  of  incapable  aristocrats,  led  bjr  NiciaA,  a  crood  but 
stupid  man,  ^n^^Alcibiades^^i,  brilliant,  unptfncipled  adventurer. 

1  Special  report  to  iUostrato  tboM  points :  the  stoiy  of  Fbormio'i  Tietoriea 
tn  the  CoriatUan  Golf  in  43L 
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Athens  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  her  statesmen  at 
this  period.  She  produced  no  Themistocles,  or  Aristides,  or 
Cimon,  or  Pericles ;  and  Phormio  and  Demosthenes,  her  great 
admirals,  were  nsnally  absent  from  the  city.  Sparta,  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  two  greater  i^eneralg  than  ever  before  in 
her  history:  Brasidm,  whose  brilliant  campaigns  overthrew 
Athenian  supremacy^  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  ao^  Lysander, 
who  tvas  finally  to  bring  the  wnr  to  a  close. 

348.  Athwiiton  BiMwter  in  Sicily.  —  The  turning*point  in  the 
war  was  an  unwise  and  miscondncted  Athenian  expedition 
against  Syiaeuse.^  Two  hundred  pexfectlj  equipped  ships  and 
o?er  forty  thousand  men  —  among  them  eleven  thousand  of 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  hoplites — were  pitifully  sacrificed 
by  the  superstition  and  miserable  generalship  of  their  leader, 
Nicias  (413  b.c.)* 

Even  after  this  crushing  disaster  Athens  refused  peace  that 
should  take  away  her  empire.  Every  nerve  was  strained,  and 
the  last  resources  and  reserve  funds  exhaustedi  to  build  and 
man  new  fleets.  The  war  lasted  nine  years  more,  and  part  of 
the  time  Athens  seemed  as  supreme  in  the  Aegean  as  ever. 
Two  things  are  notable  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  struggle, 
—  the  attempt  to  overthrow  democracy  in  Athens,  and  Sparta's 
betrayal  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  (§§  -l'.',  250).  ^ 

249.  The  Rule  of  the  Four  Hundred.  — For  a  century,  the  oli-  " 
garchic  party  had  liartlly  raised  its  head  m  Alliens;  but  in  411, 
it  attempted  onee  more  to  seize  the  government.  Wealthy  men 
of  moderp.te  opinions  were  wearied  by  the  heavy  taxation  of  the 
war.  The  democracy  had  blundered  sadly  and  had  shown  itself 
untit  to  deal  with  foreign  relations,  where  secrecy  and  dispatch 
were  essential ;  and  its  new  leaders  were  particularly  o£t'ensive 
to  the  old  Athenian  families. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  conspired 
with  secret  oligarchic  societies  at  home.  Leading  democrats 
were  assassinated;  and  the  Assembly  was  terrorized  into  sut* 

1  Syracuse,  a  Dorian  city  and  a  warm  friend  to  Sparta,  had  been  encroacb* 
lug  npon  lonUn  Allies  of  Athens  in  Sicily. 
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rendering  its  powers  to  a  council  of  Four  Hundred  of  the  oli- 
garchs. But  this  body  proved  generally  incompetent,  except 
in  murder  and  plunder,  and  it  permitted  needless  disasters  in 
the  war.  After  a  few  months,  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos  de- 
posed its  oligarchic  officers ;  and  the  democracy  at  home  expelled 
the  Four  Hundred  and  restored  the  old  government. 


Route  of  the  Loko  Walls,  looking  southwest  to  the  harbor,  some  three 
and  one  half  milea  distant.   From  a  recent  photograph. 


250.  Sparta  betrays  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  —  In  412,  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet  in  Sicily, 
Persian  satraps  appeared  again  upon  the  Aegean  coast.  Sparta 
at  once  bought  the  aid  of  their  gold  by  promising  to  betray  the 
freedom  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  —  to  whom  the  Athenian  name 
had  been  a  shield  for  seventy  years.  Persian  funds  now  built 
fleet  after  fleet  for  Sparta,  and  slowly  Athens  was  exhausted, 
despite  some  brilliant  victories. 

251.  Fall  of  Athens.  —  In  405^ilielast  Athenian  fleet  was 
surprised  and  captured  at^AegospotamTX  Goat  Rivers).  Appar- 
ently the  officers  had  been  plntttng  again  for  an  oligarchic  revolu- 
tion; and  the  sailors  had  been  discouraged  and  demoralized, 
even  if  they  were  not  actually  betrayed  by  their  commanders. 
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Lysanderi  the  Spartan  commander^  in  cold  blood  pat  to  death 
the  four  thooBand  Athenian  oitizene  among  the  eaptiTes.^ 

This  slaughter  marks  the  end.  Athens  stOl  held  ont  despair- 
ing bat  atabbom,  nntil  starred  into  sabmission  hy  a  terrible 
siege.  In  404,  the  proud  city  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  its 
foes.  Corinth  and  Thebes  wished  to  raze  it  from  the  earth; 
but  Sparta  liad  no  mind  to  do  away  with  so  useful  a  check  upon 
those  cities.  She  compelled  Athens  to  renounce  all  claiuii  to 
empire,  to  give  up  all  alliances,  to  siirrender  all  her  ships  but 
twelve,  and  to  promise  to  follo'A-  Sparta"  in  peace  aud  war. 
Tlie  Long  Walls  and  the  drfensea  of  the  Piraeus  were  demol- 
ished, to  the  music  ot  i'eioponuesian  flutes }  and  Hellas  was 
declared  free  ! 

Events  were  at  once  to  show  this  promise  a  cruel  mockery. 
The  one  power  thcU  could  have  grown  into  a  free  and  united 
Greece  had  been  ruiried,  and  it  remained  to  9ee  to  what  foreign 
matter  Greece  should  fail. 


Tern  FimtiatB  "RmAnmo.^J^peciailif  wugf/utied:  DstIs*  Readingi^ 
VoL  I,  Kos.  81-86  (16  pages),  gives  tiie  most  itrUdng  epiaodes  of  the  war, 
as  tlisy  wera  told  bj  the  Athenian  btetorfaos  ot  tlis  day,  Tbncydidss 
and  Xenophon.  Plntaiob^s  Lhu  Alcibiades,**  "Ntelas,**  and  '^Ly* 
aander**)  is  the  next  most  valuable  authority. 

The  following  modem  authorities  continue  to  be  useful  ( and  may  be 
consulted  for  special  reports  upon  the  period,  If  any  are  assigned)  :  Bury, 
chs.  X,  xi ;  the  closing  parla  of  (irant's  Ag^  nf  Pericles  and  of  Abbott's 
Pericles;  and  Cox's  Athenian  Empire.  Bury  gives  120  pages  to  the 
Struggle,  — too  long  an  aoooimt  for  reading,  bat  useful  for  vpoolal  topics. 

1  Special  reports:  (1)  Cleon's  leadership.  (2)  The  trial  of  the  Athenian 
generals  after  the  victory  of  Arginusae.  (3)  The  massacre  of  the  Mytileuean 
oligaitdis  Oitory  of  tlie  decree  and  the  leprleve) .  (4)  Blasiaere  ol  the  Meliaas 
hy  Athensi  415  b.c.  (fi)  Note  the  mereileM  iMtare  of  the  stroggle,  as  shown 

by  other  massacres  of  prisoners:  i.e.,  Thebans  by  Plataeans,  431  b.c.  ;  Pla» 
taeans  by  Thebans,  427  b.c.  ,  tlioiisandsof  Athenians  in  the  mines  nf  Syraeuse ; 
the  four  thousand  Athenians  after  Aegospotami.  (6)  The  career  of  Alcibi- 
adei.  (7)  The  Thrscisa  campaigns.  (8)  The  Slcillsii  expedition.  (9)  Th« 
Blefe  of  Flataea* 

Mat«rial  for  such  reports  will  he  easily  fonnd  In  the  hooks  named  at  the 
.  end  of  this  chapter. 
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FSOV  XHB  FAIX  OF  ATHSIIS  TO  XBS  FALL  OF  HSLLA8 

252.  Decline  of  Hellas.  —  The  Athenian  empire  had  lasted  seventy 
florioos  years.  Heaily  an  equal  time  waa  yet  to  elapse  before  Hellas 
Ml  under  KacedooJjui  iwfty;  bat  it  nMd  not  detain  as  laog.  Persia 
had  nlieady  begun  agnin  to  eiMlm  tlM  GiMka  of  Ania;  Carthage  again 
did  tlioliko  In  Sicily;  and  in  thoEnopoan  panlnaolatlio  period  waa  ono 
of  ahama  or  ol  pnrfltlata  waia.  It  Idia  into  tbroa  parta:  tUrty-tliiaa 
jaara  of  Spartan  anpnaucy;  nine  yoaia  of  TMboa  anpranaqr;  aad 
aona  twenty  yaara  of  aaaichy. 

SPARTAN  SUPBEBIACT,  40M71  b.o. 

253.  Decarchies."  —  After  Aegospotami,  S})arta  was  mis- 
tress <k  OrCece  inme  (  ompletely  than  Athens  had  ever  been, 
but  for  only  lialf  as  lung;  and  most  of  that  time  was  given  to 
wars  to  maintain  her  authority.  She  had  - promised  to  set 
Hellas  free  ;  but  the  cities  of  the  old  Athenian  empire  found 
that  they  had  exchanged  a  mild,  wise  rule  for  a  coarse  and 
Stupid  despotism.^  jTheir  old  trihufe  n-a<i  dnuhled;  Uieir  self-gov- 
ernment iv(is  taken  away  ;  bloodshed  and  confusion  ran  riot  in 
their  streets, 

Everywhere  Sparta  overthrew  tlie  old  democracies^  and  set 
up  oligaichio  gOTemments.  Usually  the  manageni^t  of  a 
city  was  given  to  a  board  of  ten  men,  called  a^O0t?^A^(<<  rule 
of  ten  *').  These  oligarchies,  of  course,  were  depefijent  upon 
Sparta.*  To  defend  them  against  any  democratic  rising,  there 

•  r,,v.  Athrtiian  Einpirr,  2?.^23l,  gives  an  adminble  contrast  between  the 
Atheuiau  and  the  Spartan  systems. 

<  Note  the  likeness  between  this  Spartan  method  and  the  Persian  practice 
of  setting  np  tyrannies,  dependent  upon  Persia,  in  the  Ionian  cities  ($  16A). 
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was  placed  in  many  cities  a  S|)artan  garrison,  with  a  Spartan 
military  governor  called'<C^r?/iosfJ)  The  garrisons  plundered  at 
will;  tlip  haririosts  grew  nclTfrom  extortion  and  bribes;  the 
decarctues  were  slavishly  subservient  to  their  masters,  while 
they  wreaked  upon  their  fellow-citizens  a  long  pent-up  aristo- 
cratic vpTigeance,  in  confiscation,  outrage^  expulsion,  assasainar 
tion,  and  massacre. 

254.  Spartan  Decay.  —  In  Sparta  itself  luxury  and  corruption 
replaced  the  old  simplicity.  As  a  lesult,  the  number  of  citi* 
zens  was  rapidly  growing  smaller.  Property  was  gathered 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  many  Spartans  grew  too  poor  to 
support  themselves  at  the  public  mess  (§  130).  These  poorer 
men  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  citizens.  Th^  were  not  per- 
jnitted  to  vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  were  known  as 
'feriors^'  The  10,000  dtizensi  of  the  Persian  War  perioS^ 
sErankto  2000. 

The  discontent  of  the  ''Inferiors"  added  to  the  standing 
danger  from  the  Helots.  A  plot  was  formed  between  these 
classes  to  change  the  government ;  and  only  an  accident  pre- 
vented an  armed  revolution.^  Thus,  even  at  home,  the  Spartan 
rule  during  this  peripd  rested  on  a  voleana 

355.  The^^J^Itogj^jTant^'*  at  Athens. — For  a  time  even 
Athens  remaned  a^ictimlo  Spartan  tyranny,  like  any  petty 
Ionian  city.  After  the  surrender,  in  404,  Lysauder  appointed 
a  committee  of  thirty  from  the  oligarchic  clubs  of  Athens  to 
reestablish  the  constitution  of  the  fathers."  Meantime,  they 
were  to  hold  absolute  power.  This  committee  was  expected  to 
undo  the  reforms  of  Pericles  and  Clisthenes  and  even  of 
Solon,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  oligaichy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  did  worse  than  that;  they  published  no  constitution 
at  all,  but  instead  they  filled  all  offices  with  their  own  followers 
and  plotted  to  make  their  rule  permanent. 

These  men  were  known  as  "  the  Thirty  Tyrants."  Tliey 
called  in  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison,  to  whom  they  gave 
the  fortress  of  the  Acropolis.    They  disarmed  the  citizens,  ex- 

1  Speptel  Mpott :  the  oousplrMj  of  Clnftdoti  at  Sparta. 
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oept  some  three  thousand  of  their  own  adherents.  Then  they 
began  a  bloody  and  greedy  rule.  Bioh  democrats  and  alien 
merchants  were  put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile,  in  order  that 
their  property  might  be  con6scated.*  The  victims  of  this  pro- 
scription were  counted  by  huntiieds,  perhaps  by  thousands. 
Larger  numbers  fled,  and,  despite  the  orders  of  Sparta,  they 
were  sheltered  by  Thebes.  That  city  had  felt  as^erieved  that 
her  services  in  the  P(  lit[Kiiniesian  War  received  no  reward 
from  Sparta,  and  now  she  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Athens 
more  ]>owerfnl  a<j:ain. 

256.  Athens  again  Free.  —  This  reign  of  terror  at  Athens 
lasted  over  a  year.  Then,  in  403,  one  of  the  democratic  Qxiles, 
Thirffjjfiulus^^ih  a  band  of  companions  from  Thebes,  seized  the 


Spartan  garrison  and  the  forces  of  the  Thirty  were  defeated. 
A  quarrel  between  Lysander  and  the  Spartan  king  prevented 
serious  Spartan  interference,  and  the  old  Athenian  democracy 
recovered  the  government 

The  aliens  and  sailors  of  the  Piraens  had  fought  valiantly 
with  the  democrats  against  the  Thirty.  Thrasybulus  now 
urged  that  th^  be  made  full  citizens.  That  just  measure  would 
have  made  up  partly  for  Athens'  terrible  losses  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  adopted;  but  in  other 
respects,  the  restored  democracy  showed  itself  generous  as  well 
as  moderate.  A  few  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  Thirly  were 
punished,  but  for  all  others  a  general  amnesty  was  declared. 

The  good  faith  and  moderation  of  the  democracy  contrasted 
so  favorably  with  the  cut-throat  rule  of  the  two  recent  experi- 
ments at  oligarchy,  that  Athens  was  undisturbed  in  future  by 
revolution.  Other  parts  of  (ireece,  however,  were  less  fortu- 
nate, and  deinucrac'j  ikti  r  aifuhi  l»  nrnw  so  yerii'-nOhi  establiahed 
in  Hellenic  citipi^  as  it  /tad  fx  i  n  in  fJie  wje  of  Per )<•]"><. 

257.  "  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  —  Meantime,  important 
events  were  taking  place  in  the  East   In  401,  the  weakness  of 


harbor  rose  to  his  support  The 
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the  Peraian  empiie  waa  strikingly  shown.  C^ru»  tke  Younger^ 
brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  eDdeavoredto  seize  the  Persian 
throne.  While  a  satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  had  furnished 
Sparta  the  money  to  keep  her  fleet  together  ])etore  the  battle 
of  Goat  Rivets  j  and  now,  through  Sparta's  favor,  he  waa  able 
to  enlist  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  his  army, 

Cyrus  penetrated  to  the  heaii;  of  the  Persian  empire;  but  in 
the  battle  of  Oun(u-a,  near  T'.abylon,  he  was  killeil,  and  his 
Asiatic  troops  routed.  The  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  however, 
proved  iinc  onqiierable  by  the  Persian  host  of  half  a  million. 
By  treacher}^  the  leaders  were^^giiH^ped  and  murdered ;  but 
under  the  inspiration  oi::^enopho7i)  the  Athenian,  the  Ten 
Thousand  chose  new  generals  and  made  a  remarkable  retreat 
to  the  Greek  districts  on  the  Black  Sea. 

858.  Renewal  of  the  Persian  Wars.  —  Until  this  time  the 
Greeks  had  waged  their  contests  with  Persia  only  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia.  After  the  Ten  Thousand  had  marched,  almost 
at  will^  through  so  many  hostile  Dations,  the  Greeks  begaa  to 
dream  of  conquering  the  Asiatie  continent,  Seventy  years  later, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  to  make  tJiis^drBpm  a  fact.  Firsts 
howerer,  the  attempt  was  made  by^i(jfe<i2a^)king  of  Sparta. 

Sparta  had  brought  down  upon  uSliBdftM  wrath  of  Persia, 
anyway,  by  favoring  Cyrus ;  and  Agesilaus  burned  with  a  noble 
ambition  to  free  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who,  a  little  before  (S  250), 
had  been  abandoned  to  Persia  by  his  country.  Thus  war  began 
between  Sparte  and  Persia.  In  S96,  Agesilaus  invaded  Asia 
Minor  with  a  large  army,  but  was  checked,  in  full  career  of 
conquest,  by  events  at  home  (§  259). 

259.  A  Greek  League  against  Sparta,  395  B.C.  — Xo  sooner  was 
Sparta  engaged  with  i'ei^ia  than  enemies  rose  up  in  Greece  it- 
self. Thebes,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Argos  formed  an  alliance 
aerainst  her,  and  the  empire  she  had  gained  at  Goat  Rivers 
^vas  shattered  by  Conqfi.  Conou  was  the  ablest  of  the  Athenian 
generals  in  the  latter  period  of  the  reloponnesian  War.  At 

^Ct.  §  224  and  §  41.  X«iioplu>n's  AnabatU  is  onr  aatbori^  for  tbaas 
eraito* 
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Goat  Rivers  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  kept  his  squadron  in 
order ;  and  after  all  was  lost,  he  had  escaped  to  Rhodes  and 
entered  Persian  service.     Now,  in  394,  in  command  of  a 

Persian  fleet  (mainly 
made  up  of  Phoeni- 
cian ships)  he  com- 
pletely destroyed  the 
Spartan  naval  power^ 
at  the  battle  otTCn^- 


dus^ 


partan  authority 
in  the  Aegean  van- 
ished. Conon  sailed 
from  island  to  island, 
expelling  the  Spartan 
garrisons,  and  restor- 
ing democracies ;  and 
in  the  next  year  he 
anchored  in  the  Pi- 
raeus and  rebuilt  the 
Long  Walls.  Athens 
again  became  one  of 
the  great  powers ;  and 
Sparta  fell  back  into 
Thk  HKRMK8  OK  Praxitelks.  ^leT  old  positiou  as 

The  arms  and  legs  of  the  statue  are  .sadly  muti-  mere  head  of  the  in- 
lated,  but  the  head  is  one  of  the  most  famous  ^^^^  Pelopcnnesian 
remains  of  Greek  art.   Cf .  §  220,  note.  ^ 

league. 

260.  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  387  bc  — After  a  few  more  years 
of  indecisive  war,  Sparta  sought  peace  with  Persia.  In  387, 
the  two  powers  invited  all  the  Greek  states  to  send  deputies  to 
Sardis,  tchere  the  Persian  king  dictated  the  terms.  The  document 
read  — 

"  King  Artaxerxes  deems  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia,  %eith  theislatida 
of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus,  should  belong  to  himself.  The  rest  of  the  Hel- 
lenic cities,  both  great  and  small,  he  will  leave  independent,  save  Lemnos, 
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^nbroi,  *nd  SfQnoi,  fvUch  thxoe  m  to  belong  to  Athens  as  of  jove. 
Sboold  any  of  tbe  parties  not  accept  this  peace»  I,  Artazerzes,  together 
with  those  who  diare  my  Tiews  [the  Spartans},  will  war  against  the 
oHendecs  by  land  and  sea.**  —  XsiiBpaoir,  HelUniea,  ▼»  1* 

Sparta  held  that  these  terms  dissolved  all  the  other  leagues 
(like  the  Boeotian,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head),  but  that 
they  did  not  affect  her  own  control  over  her  subject  towns  in 
Laconia,  nor  weiik-  n  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

Thus  Persia  and  Kiparfii  aqain  conspired  to  betray  lleUas. 
Persia  helped  Sparta  to  kt  ^  p  the  European  Greek  stati  s  divided 
and  weak,  as  they  were  before  the  Persian  War ;  and  Sparta 
helped  Persia  to  recover  her  old  authority  over  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  By  this  iniquity  the  tottering  Spartan  supremacy  was 
bolstered  up- a  few  years  longer. 

Of  course  the  shame  of  betraying  the  Asiatic  Greeb  miist  be  shared 
by  tiie  enemiee  of  Sparta,  who  bad  used  Persian  aid  against  her ;  hut  the 
poUqf  had  banjlnt  introth§eed  bff  8paHa  in  uehtng  Pentan  oistttance  in 
41M  against  Athena  (§  360) ;  and  so  far  no  other  Greek  etate  had  tifered 
to  ntrrender  MelleiUe  eitUe  to  barbariane  a$  the  price  of  much  aid, 

M.  SpirUii  AggteasiODi. — Sparta  had  sared  her  power  by 
inftoy.  She  used  it,  with  the  same  brutal  cunning  as  in  the 
past,  to  keep  down  the  beginniogs  of  greatness  elsewhere  in 
Greece. 

Thus,  Arcadia  had  shown  signs  of  growing  strength;  but 
Spaitii  mm  broke  up  the  leading  city,  Mautinea,  and  dispersed 
the  inhabitants  in  vilhiges.  In  Clialcidice,  the  city  of  Olynthus 
had  organized  its  neighbors  into  a  promising  league.  A  Spartan 
army  compelled  this  league  to  break  up.  While  on  the  way  to 
Chalcidice.  part  of  this  army,  by  tn-adiery,  in  time  of  peace, 
seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  And,  when  the  Athenian  naval 
power  began  to  revive,  a  like  treacherouSi  though  uosuccesaful^ 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  Piraeus. 

262.  Thebes  a  Democracy.  — These  high-handed  outrages 
were  to  react  upon  the  offender,  first  there  came  a  revolution 
at  Thebes.  The  Spartan  garrison  there  had  set  up  an  oligarchic 
Theban  government  which  had  driven  crowds  of  citizens  into 
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exile.  Athens  received  them,  just  as  Thebes  bad  sheltered 
Athenian  fagitives  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  $  and 
fxom  Athens  Fdopidaa,  a  leader  of  the  exiles,  struck  the  return 
Uow.^  In  379,  Thebes  was  surprised  and  seized  by  the  exiles, 
and  the  goTemment  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  demoerats. 
Then  Thebes  and  Athens  joined  in  a  new  war  upon  Sparta. 

963.  Lenctra;  the  Orerthrow  cf  Sparta. — The  war  dragged 
along  for  some  years;  and  in  371  b.c.,  the  contending  parties, 

wearied  with  fruitless 
strife,  concluded  peace. 
But  when  the  treaty  was 
being  signed,  Epaminon- 
dasy  the  Theban  repre- 
sentative, demanded  the 
right  to  sign  for  all  Boeo- 
tia,  as  Sparta  had  signed 
for  all  Laconia.  Athens 
would  not  support  Thebes 
in  this  position.  So 
Thebes  was  excluded 
from  the  peace;  and 
Sparta  turned  to  crush  her.  A  powerful  army  at  once  invaded 
Boeotia,  —  and  met  with  an  overwhelming  defeat  6y  a  mn/oUer 
Theban  force  cU  Leuctra. 

This  amazing  result  was  due  to  the  military  genius  of  £pam- 
inondas.  Hitherto  the  Greeks  had  fought  in  long  lines,  from 
eight  to  twelve  men  deep.  Epaminondas  adopted  a  new 
arrangement  that  marks  a  step  in  warfare.  He  massed  his 
best  troops  in  a  solid  column,  men  de^,  on  the  left,  oppo> 
site  the  Spartan  wing  in  the  Peloponnesian  army.  His  other 
troops  were  spread  out  as  thin  as  possible.  The  solid  phalanx 

1  The  story  is  full  of  advonture.  Pelopidas  and  a  number  (»f  other  daring 
young  men  among  the  exiles  returned  secretly  to  Thebes,  and,  through  the  aid 
of  friends  thert,  ir«r«  admitted  (dtasnlMd  m  danelnjr  glrla)  to  a  btaqnet 
whore  the  Theban  oligarchs  were  already  deep  in  wine.  They  killed  the 
drunken  traitors  with  their  da^cgers.  Then,  running  throngli  thoatreetl,  th^ 
called  the  people  to  expel  the  Spartans  itom  the  citadeL 
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was  set  in  motion  first ;  then  the  thinner  center  and  right  wing 

advanced  more  slowly,  so  as  to  engage  tho  attention  of  the 
enemy  opposite,  but  nut  to  come  into  ai  tion  until  the  battle 
should  have  been  won  by  the  massed  coluiiiu. 

In  short,  Epaminondas  massed  his  force  against  one  part  of 
the  enemy.  The  weight  of  the  Theban  charge  crushed  through 
the  Spartan  line,  and  trampled  it  nnder.  Four  hundred  of  the 
seven  hundred  Spartans,  with  their  king  and  with  a  thousand 
other  Peloponnesian  hoj)litt  s,  went  down  in  ten  minutes. 

The  mere  loss  »)f  men  was  fatal  enough,  now  that  SpaiUin 
citizenship  was  so  reduced  (the  number  of  full  citizens  after 
this  battle  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred) }  but  the  effect  upon 
the  military  prestige  of  Sparta  was  even  more  deadly.  Atone 
stroke  Sparta  sank  into  a  second-rate  power.  Kone  the  less, 
Spartan  character  never  showed  to  better  advantage.  Sparta 
was  always  greater  in  defeat  than  in  victory,  and  she  met  her 
fate  with  heroic  composure.  The  news  of  the  overthrow  did 
not  interfere  with  a  festival  that  was  going  on,  and  only  the 
relatives  of  the  surmvora  of  the  battle  appeared  in  monroing. 

THEBAN  SUPREMACY 

264.  Epaminondas.  —  For  nine  years  after  Leuctra,  Thebes 
was  the  head  of  Greece.  This  position  she  owed  to  her  great 
leader,  EpaminondaSy  whose  life  marks  one  of  the  fair  heights 
to  which  human  nature  can  ascend.  Epaminondas  was  great 
as  general,  stale.sman,  and  ])hilosopher ;  but  he  was  greatest  as 
a  man,  lofty  and  lovable  m  nature.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had 
been  looked  upon  as  a  dreamer;  and  when  the  oligarchs  of 
Thebes  drove  out  Pelopidas  and  otlier  active  patriots  (§  2G2), 
they  only  sneered  while  Epaminondas  continued  calmly  to  talk 
of  liberty  to  the  young.  Later,  it  was  recognized  that,  more 
than  any  other  man,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  over- 
throw of  tyranny ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  oligarchs  he 
became  the  organizer  of  the  democracy. 

965.  Sparta  suxroniided  Ivy  Hostile  Cities.  —  Epaminondas 
sought  to  do  for  Thebes  what  Pericles  had  done  for  Athens. 
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While  he  liyed,  succees  seemed  poesiUe.  Unhappily,  the  few 
years  remaining  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to  give  mainly  to 
war.  Laconia  was  repeatedly  invaded.  During  these  cam- 
paigus  Epaminondas  freed  MesseniSy^  on  one  side  of  Sparta, 
and  organized  Aroadia,  on  the  other  side,  into  a  federal  union, 
— so  as  to  "surround  Sparta  with  a  perpetual  blocdiade.*' 
Tlie  great  Theban  aided  the  Messenians  to  found  a  new  cap- 
ital, Messene;  and  in  Arcadia  he  restored  Mantineaf  which 
Sparta  had  destroyed  (§  1*01).  lu  tins  district  he  also  founded 
Megalopolis,  or  the  Great  City,"  by  combining  forty  scattered 
villages. 

266.  Athens  (jealous  of  Thebes)  saved  Sparta  from  completQ 
destruction,  but  drew  Theban  veiitrennre  upon  herself.  Epam- 
inondas built  fleets,  swept  the  Athenian  navy  from  the  seas,  aud 
made  Euboea  a  Theban  possession.  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
too,  were  brought  under  Theban  influence}  aud  the  young  Pkilipy 
prince  of  Macedon,  spent  some  years  in  Thebes  as  a  hostage. 

267.  Maatinea.  —  The  leadership  of  Thebes,  however,  rested 
solely  on  the  supreme  genius  of  her  one  great  statesman,  and 
it  vanished  at  his  death.  In  362,  for  the  fourth  time,  Epami- 
nondas marched  against  Spai'ta,  and  at  Mantinea  won  another 
great  victory.  The  Spartans  had  been  unable  to  learn ;  and 
went  down  again  before  the  same  tactics  that  had  crushed  them 
nine  years  earlier  at  Leuctra.  Mantinea  was  the  greatest  land 
battle  ever  fought  between  Hellenes,  and  nearly  all  the  states 
of  Greece  took  part  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  the  victory 
bore  no  fruit ;  for  Epaminondas  himself  fell  on  the  field,  and 
his  city  sank  at  once  to  a  slow  and  narrow  policy. 

No  state  was  left  in  Greece  to  assume  leadership.  A  turbu- 
lent anarchy,  in  place  of  the  stem  Spartan  rule,  seemed  the 
only  fruit  of  the  brief  glory  of  the  great  Theban. 

968.  Failure  of  the  City-«Ute — The  I^Uxxn  of  the  GcmIc  dtlM  to 
naito  la  laffor  states  made  it  cortoia  that  aooaor  or  lator  thoy  must  UH 


1  M»>ss*»ni:i  had  been  a  niprn  district  of  T-aeonia  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  hali.  Ita  low  tp^k  Irom  SparU  more  Uuw  a  Ukifd  ol  liar  whole  terri(oi7. 
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to  tome  outside  power.  Sparta  and  Thebes  (with  Persian  aid)  had 
been  able  to  prevent  Atheaian  leadership;  Thebes  and  Athens  had 
overthrown  Sparta ;  Sparta  and  Athena  had  bMii  able  to  check  Thebes. 
Tmnty  yean  of  Musdiy  ioilowad;  and  tbm  Gimoo  Ml  to  a  foreign 
mastar.  .On  tha  nortli  thaia  had  baan  growing  up  a  natfafi-ateta;  aad 
fha  city-atala  coiild  not  ataiid  bafbfo  tliat  atfonger  orfaidsatloii. 

For  Fcrthkr  HtADiNo.  —  iSpecially  suggested:  Davis'  Heading)^, 
VoL  I,  Noe.  100  (^-Thirty  Tyrants"),  101  (Epaminondas),  aud  102 
(Lenctm).   Pliitaieh*a  Liws     AgeaUaoa'*  aod  «< Falopidaa  **)• 

THE  MACEDONIAN  CONQUEST 

269.  Macedon. — The  Macedonians  were  part  of  tiie  "outer 
rim  of  the  Greek  race."  They  were  still  barbaric,  and 
perhaps  were  mixed  somewhat  with  non-Hellenic  elements. 
Shortly  before  this  time,  thpy  were  only  a  loose  union  of 
tribes ;  but  Philip  II  (§  270)  had  now  consolidated  them  into 
a  real  nation.  The  change  was  so  recent  that  Alexander  the 
Greati  a  little  later,  could  say  to  his  army :  — 

My  father,  Philip,  found  yon  a  roving,  dettitute  people,  without  fixed 
homes  and  without  reaoarces,  moat  of  yon  clad  in  the  akina  of  animaia, 
paatoring  a  few  aheep  among  the  mountatna,  and,  to  defend  these,  waging 

a  Inekless  warfare  with  the  lUyriana,  the  Triballans,  and  the  Thraciang 
on  yonr  borcU  rs.  He  j^vc  you  the  soldier's  cloak  to  replace  the  skins, 
and  led  you  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain,  making  you  a 
worthy  match  in  war  acrainst  ilio  barbarians  on  your  frontier,  so  that  you 
no  longer  trusted  to  your  Ktrongholda,  so  much  au  to  your  own  valor, 
for  safety.  He  made  you  to  dwell  in  citiea  and  provided  you  with 
wholeeome  laws  and  institntions.  Over  those  aame  barbarians,  who 
before  had  plundered  yon  and  cattied  off  as  booty  both  yourselves  and 
your  substance,  bo  made  you  masteza  and  lords.**  > 

• 

270.  _^hilip  II  of  Macedon  is  one  of  most  remarkable  uien  in 
history.*  was  ambitious,  crafty,  saganious,  persistent,  un- 
scrupulous, an  unfailing  judge  of  rharacter.  htvI  -a  marvelous 
organizer.    He  set  himself  to  make  his  people  true  Greeks  by 

^  8ee  die  rest  of  this  passage  in  Davis'  Readingt^  Vol.  I,  No.  107. 
s  Wheeler's  characterization,  ^leaBatuisr  <Ae  rsal,  5-7,  is  admirable. 
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making  them  the  leaders  of  Greece.  He  was  determined  to 
secure  that  headship  for  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had 
striven  in  vain. 

271.  Philip's  Methods.  —  At  Philip's  accession  Macedon  was 
still  a  poor  country  without  a  good  harbor.    The  first  need 

was  an  outlet  on  the  sea. 
Philip  found  one  by  con- 
quering the  Chalcidic  pen- 
insula. Then  his  energy 
developed  the  gold  mines 
of  the  district  until  they 
furnished  him  a  yearly 
revenue  of  a  thousand  tal- 
ents—  as  large  as  that  of 
Athens  at  her  greatest 
power. 

Next  Philip  turned  to 
Greece  itself.  Here  he 
used  an  adroit  mingling  of 
cunning,  bribery, and  force. 
In  all  Greek  states,  among 
the  pretended  patriot  statesmen,  there  were  secret  servants  in 
his  pay.  He  set  city  against  city ;  and  the  constant  tendency 
to  quarrels  among  the  Greeks  played  into  his  hands. 

272.  Demosthenes.  —  The  only  man  who  saw  clearly  the 
designs  of  Philip,  and  constantly  opposed  them,  was  Demos- 
thenes the  Athenian.  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  orator 
of  Greece.  To  check  Macedonia  became  the  one  aim  of  his 
life ;  and  the  last  glow  of  Greek  independence  flames  up  in 
his  passionate  appeals  to  Athens  that  she  defend  Hellas 
against  Macedon  as  she  had  once  done  against  Persia. 

"  Suppose  that  you  have  one  of  the  gods  as  surety  that  Philip  will 
leave  you  untouched,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  it  is  a  shame  for  you 
Id  ignorant  stupidity  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of  Hellas  I 

The  noble  orations  (the  Philippics)  by  which  Demosthenes 
sought  to  move  the  Athenian  assembly  to  action  against  Philip 


Philip  II. 
From  a  gold  medallion  by  Alexander. 
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are  still  unrivaled  in  literature,^  but  they  had  no  permanent 

practical  effect  

278.  C^£el Macedonian  Arm^ — The  most  important  work  of 
Philip  was  his  army.    This  was  as  superior  to  the  four-months 


ci.«o<Ta  ■M.oa.,  a-T. 


citizen  armies  of  Hellas  as  Philip's  steady  and  secret  diplomacy 
was  superior  to  the  cliangiiig  councils  of  a  popular  assembly. 
The  king's  wealth  enabled  him  to  keep  a  disciplined  force 
ready  for  action.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the  Theban 
phalanx  during  his  stay  at  Thebes  as  a  boy  (§  266).    Now  he 


^  Cf.  $  223.   Special  report :  Demosthenes. 
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enlarged  and  improyed  it,  so  that  tlie  nmke  presented  fire 

rows  of  bristling  spears  projecting  beyond  the  front  soldier. 
The  flanks  were  protected  by  light-arraed  troops,  and  the 
ilacedouiiiii  nobles  furnished  the  finest  of  cavalry. 

At  the  same  time  a  field  "  artillery  "  first  appears,  made  up 
of  curious  engines  able  to  throw  darts  and  great  stones  three 
hundred  yards.  Snch  a  mixture  of  troops,  and  on  a  pennanent 
footing,  teas  altogether  novel,  Philip  created  the  instrument 
with  which  his  son  was  to  conquer  the  world. 

274.  Chaeronea  and  the  Congress  of  Corinth.  —  In,  338  b  c. 
Philip  threw  off  the  mask  and  invaded  Greece.  Athens  and 
Thebes  jjombined  against  him,  —  to  be  hopelessly  crushed  at 
tiie^atUeqf  Chaeronea:^  Then  a  congress  of  Greek  states  at 
Cofinth  recognised  Macedonia  as  the  head  of  Gfreece,  It  was 
agreed  that  the  separate  states  should  keep  their  local  self- 
government^  but  that  foreign  matters,  including  war  and  peace^ 
should  be  committed  to  Philip.  Philip  was  also  declared  geth 
eral  in  chief  of  the  amist  of  Cfreecefor  a  war  againti  Penia. 

275.  The  History  of  Hellaa  Bnded.  —  Thus  Philip  posed^ 
wisely^  not  as  the  conqueror^  but  as  the  champion  of  Greece 
against  the  foe  of  all  Hellenes.  He  showed  a  patient  mag- 
nanimity, too,  towaid  fickle  Greek  states,  and  in  particular  he 
strove  to  reconcile  Athens.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
he  needed,  not  reluctant  subjects,  but  willing  followers. 

None  the  less,  the  history  of  HeRaa  had  doeed.  Greece  ther^ 
after,  until  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  only  a  province  of  this 
or  that  foreign  power.  The  history  of  Hellenic  culture,  Jiowever, 
froji  not  dosed.  The  Macedonian  conquest  was  to  spread  that 
n  vilization  over  the  vast  East.  TTie  history  of  Hellas  merges 
in  the  history  of  a  wider  Hellenistic  world. 


Fob  FURTHsa  RBAOiito.  —  Sj^eetaUg  tuggetted:  Davis*  JlMHngtj 
Tol.  I,  Noa  108-107.  Buy,  ch.  zvi ;  or  (better  tf  noceaaible)  Wheetor*s 
Alexander  the  Oreat,  14-18  and  64-80. 

EXERCI8H. — Review  the  period  fmm  AegM^olaiai  to  QUMIonea  bj 
«  catob-wordft  "  (see  Exeroiie  on  page  IbQ). 
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WUh  Jkaandtf  tht  tHag^  of  Oreek  influence  spreads  across  (he  tDorM^ 
mid  fht$e9  (eeomet  oiilir  a  mnaU  Uem  in  tke  herUage  tfthe  Greeks. 

—  Mahafvt. 

T7n»  si'ffl-ffround  of  European  civilization  is  neithrr  Greece  nor  th$ 
Orient^  hut  a  world  Joined  of  tike  tvoo, — Bkkjamim  Ipk  Whbsuib. 

» 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  imroixiro  of  iast  and  wbst 

276.^  Alexante  the  Omit — Philip  of  Macedon  was  assassi- 
natod  in  336,  two  years  after  Chaeroiiea.  He  was  just  ready 
to  begin  the  invasion  of  Asia;  and  his  work  was  taken  up  by 
his  son  Alexander, 

Father  and  son  were  both  among  the  greatest  men  in  his- 
tory,  but  they  were  Yeiy  unlike.  In  many  ways  Alexander 
resembled  his  mother,  Olympias,  a  seml-barbarie  princess  from 
Epirusi — a  woman  of  intense  passions  and  generous  enthusi* 
asms.  Says  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler :  — 

WhDe  it  was  from  his  fiitber  that  Alexander  Inherited  his  aagaoioos 

kisight  into  men  and  things,  and  hia  brilliant  capacity  for  timely  and 
determined  action,  it  was  to  his  mother  that  he  undoubtedly  owed  that 
passionate  warmth  of  nature  which  betrayed  iuself  not  only  in  the  furious 
outbursts  of  temper  occiisionally  characteristic  of  him,  but  quite  aa  much 
in  a  romantic  fervor  of  attaclimeut  and  love  for  friendti,  a  delicate  tender- 
neM  of  sympathy  lor  the  weak,  and  a  princely  largeneis  and  generosity 
of  eool  toward  all,  that  made  bim  eo  de^ly  beloved  ol  men  and  ao 
enthnstertioiiHy  followed.** —.^lexaiMier  the  Greats  6. 
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As  a  boy,  Alexander  had  been  fearless,  self-willed,  and  rest* 
less,  with  fervent  affections.*  These  traits  marked  his  whole 
career.  He  was  devoted  to  Homer,  and  he  knew  the  Iliad  by 
heart.  Homer's  Achilles  he  claimed  for  an  ancestor  and  took  for 
his  ideal.  His  later  education  was  directed  by  Aristotle  (§  315), 
and  from  this  great  teacher  he  learned  to  admire  Greek  art  and 
science  and  to  come  closely  into  sympathy  with  the  best 
Greek  culture. 

277.  Restoration  of  Order.  —  At  his  father's  death  Alexander 
was  a  stripling  of  twenty  years.    He  was  to  prove  a  rare  mili- 


Alkxandrr.  Alkxandrr  in  a  Liun-uunt. 

Two  sides  of  a  gold  medallion  of  Tarsus. 


tary  genius.  He  never  lost  a  battle  and  never  refused  an 
engagement;  and,  on  occasion,  he  could  l)e  shrewd  and  adroit  in 
diplomacy ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  known  only  as  a  rash  boy. 
No  one  thought  that  he  could  hold  together  the  empire  that 
had  been  built  up  by  the  force  and  cunning  of  the  great  Philip. 
Revolt  broke  out  everywhere ;  but  the  young  king  showed 
himself  at  once  both  statesman  and  general.  With  marvelous 
rapidity  he  struck  crushing  blows  on  this  side  and  on  that.  A 
hurried  expedition  restored  order  in  Greece;  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  north  were  quieted  by  a  rapid  march  beyond  the  Danube; 


1  Special  report:  anecdotes  from  Plutarch  regarding  Alexander's  boyhood. 
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then,  turning  on  rebellious  Illyria,  Alexander  forced  the 
mountain  passes  and  overran  the  country. 

Meanwhile  it  was  reported  in  the  south  that  Alexander  was 
killed  or  defeated  among  the  barbarians.  Insurrection  again 
blazed  foi-th ;  but  with  forced  marches  he  suddenly  appeared  a 
second  time  in  Greece,  falling  with  swift  and  terrible  vengeance 
upon  Thebes,  the  center  of 
the  revolt.  The  city  was 
taken  by  storm  and  leveled 
to  the  ground,  except  the 
house  of  Pindar  (§  155), 
while  the  thirty  thousand 
survivors  of  the  popula- 
tion were  sold  as  slaves. 
The  other  states  were  ter- 
rified into  abject  submis- 
sion, and  were  treated 
generously.  Then,  with 
his  authority  firmly  re- 
established, Alexander 
turned,  as  the  champion  of 
Hellas,  to  attack  Persia. 

278.  The  Persian  Cam- 
paigns.—  In  the  spring 
of  334  B.C.  Alexandei 
crossed  the  Hellespont 
with  thirty-five  thousand 

disciplined  troops.  The  army  was  quite  enough  to  scatter  any 
Oriental  force,  and  as  large  as  any  general  could  then  handle 
in  long  and  rapid  marches  in  a  hostile  country ;  but  its  size 
contrasts  strangely  with  that  of  the  huge  horde  Xerxes  had 
led  against  Greece  a  century  and  a  half  before. 

The  route  of  march  and  the  immense  distances  traversed  can 
be  best  traced  by  the  map.  The  conquest  of  the  main  empire 
occupied  five  years,  and  the  story  falls  into  three  distinct 
chapters,  each  marked  by  a  world-famous  battle. 


Alexandrr. 
The  "Copenhagen  "  head.   Prohably  by  a 
pupil  of  the  sculptor  Skopaa. 
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a.  A9ia  Mncr:  BatUe  of  ih^' jOmnieua^  The  FeTsiaii 
satraps  of  Asia  Minor  met  the  iiiTaders  at  the  Oianicus,  a 
small  stream  in  ancient  Troyland.  With  the  personal  rash- 
ness that  was  the  one  blot  upon  his  railitary  skilly  Alexander 

iiiinself  led  tlie  Mficedonian  charge  through  the  river  and  up 
the  steep  bauk  into  the  midst  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  where 
he  barely  escaped  death.  The  Persiiin  nobles  fought,  as 
always,  with  gallant  self-devotion,  but  in  the  end  they  were 
utterly  routed.  Then  a  body  of  (J reek  mercenaries  in  Persian 
pay  was  surrounded  and  eut  uown  to  a  man.  quarter  was 
to  be  given  Hellenes  fighting  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Hellas. 

The  victory  cost  Alexander  only  120  men,  and  it  made  him 
master  of  all  Asia  Minor.  During  the  next  few  months  he  set 
np  democraoies  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  organized  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  various  provinces.   

b.  The  Medtterranean  Coast:  Battle  of  lssus, —  To  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  empire  at  once  would  have  been  to  leave  be- 
hind him  a  large  Persian  fleet,  to  encourage  revolt  in  Greece. 
Alexander  wisely  determined  to  secure  the  eotlre  coast,  and 
so  protect  his  resfi  before  marching  into  the  interior.  Ao- 
cordinglj  he  turned  souths  just  after  crossing  the  mountains 
that  separate  Asia  Minor  from  Syria,  to  reduce  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  Meantime  the  Persians  had  gathered  a  great  army ; 
but  at  ImiB  Alexander  easily  overthrew  their  host  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  led  by  King  Darius  in  person.  Darius 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  narrow  defile  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  cramped  space  made  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  Persians  an  embarrassment  to  themselves. 
They  soon  became  a  huddled  mob  of  fugitives,  and  the  Mace- 
donians wearied  themselves  with  slaughter. 

Alexander  now  assumed  the  titU',  King  of  Persia.  The  siege 
of  Tyre  (§  57)  detained  him  a  yearj  but  Egypt  welcomed  him 
as  a  deliverer,  and  by  the  close  of  332,  all  the  sea  power  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  was  his}   While  in  Egypt  he  showed  his 

^  Gartlimge  dominated  the  weftern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  —  beyond 
Italj;  but  ilw  had  nothing  to  do  wtth,  naval  ziTahciM  farther  east. 
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constructive  genius  by  founding  Alexandria  at  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile^ — a  city  destined  for  many  centuries  to 
be  a  convinercial  and  intellectual  center  for  the  world,  where 

before  there  had  been  only  a  haunt  of  pirate^^  

c  The  Tin n'f^'F.vphratea  District:  Battle  of {Arbela^^r^dLriuB 
now  proposed  that  he  and  Alexander  should  diviifethe  empire 
between  them.  Ke^ecting  this  offer  contemptuously,  Alexander 
took  up  his  march  for  the  interior.  Following  the  anoient 
route  from  Egypt  to  Assyria  (§  6),  he  met  Darius  near  ^r5d4Z, 
not  far  from  anoient  Nineveh.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have 
numbered  a  million  men.  Alexander  purposely  allowed  them 
choice  of  time  and  place,  and  by  a  third  decisive  victory  imnml 
the  hopeleesness  of  their  resistance.  Darius  never  gathered 
.another  army.  The  capitsls  of  the  empire »  Babylon,  Susa, 
Eobatana,  Fersepolis — surrendered,  with  enormous  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Persian  Empire  had  fallen  (331  b.c). 

The  Granicus,  Isaus,  and  Arbela  rank  with  Marathon,  Salamia,  and 

Plataea,  as  "decisive "  battles     The  earlier  set  of  three  great  battles 

gave  Western  civilization  a  chance  to  develop.  This  second  set  of  three 
battles  resulted  in  a  new  type  of  civilisation,  springing  from  a  union  of 
East  and  West  No  battle  bi'fween  these  two  p'sriods  had  anywhere 
ne^MO  great  a  signihcance. 

^4f9.  Campaigns  in  the  far  duL — The  next  six  years  went» 
/liowever,  to  much  more  desperate  warfare  in  the  eastern  moun- 
tain regions,  and  in  the  Punjab.^  Alexander  carried  his  arms 
as  for  east  from  Babylon  as  Babylon  was  from  Macedonia. 
He  traversed  great  deserts ;  subdued  the  warlike  and  princely 
chiefs  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  up  to  the  steppes  of  the  wild 
Tartar  tribes  beyond  the  Oxus;  twice  forced  the  passes 
of  the  Hindukush  (a  feat  almost  unparalleled) ;  conquered 
the  valiant  mountaineers  of  what  is  now  Afghanistan;  and 
led  his  army  into  the  fertile  and  populous  plains  of  north- 
ern India.  He  crossed  the  Indus,  won  realms  hejjond  th« 
ancient  Persian  province  of  the  Punjab,  and  planned  still 


I A  dtotiict  ol  nortfaetn  IimUa. 
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more  distant  empires;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasia 
Biver  his  faithful  Macedonians  refused  to  be  led  farther,  tx> 
waste  away  in  inhuman  perils  j  and  the  chagrined  conqueror 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Babylon.  This  city  he  made  his 
capital,  and  here  he  died  of  a  fever  two  years  later  (323  b.c.)  in 
tlie  midst  of  preparations  to  extend  his  conquests  both  east 
and  west.*  These  last  years,  however^  were  given  mainly  to 
organizing  the  empire  (§  280). 

280.  Mergliig  of  East  and  West.  —  Alexander  began  his  con- 
quest to  avenge  the  West  upon  the  East.  But  he  came  to  see 
excellent  and  noble  qualities  in  Oriental  life>  and  he  rose 
rapidly  to  a  broader  view*  He  aimed  no  longer  to  hold  a 
world  in  subjection  by  the  force  of  a  email  conquering  tribe^ 
but  rather  to  mold  Parnan  a'*^4         tltf*>  ^  *Mamm^ 

o  f  eQualUu.  He  wished  to  many  the  East  and  the  West^  — 
*'  to  bring  them  together  into  a  composite  civilization^  to  which 
each  should  contribute  its  better  elements.'* 

Persian  youth  were  trained  by  thousands  in  Macedonian 
fashion  to  replace  the  veterans  of  Alexander's  army ;  Persian 
nobles  were  welcomed  at  court  and  given  high  offices ;  and  the 
government  of  Asia  was  intrusted  largely  to  Asiatics,  on  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  Darius  the  Great  (§  76).  Alexander 
himself  adopted  Persian  manners  and  customs,  and  he  bribed 
and  coaxed  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  do  the  like.  All  this 
was  part  of  a  deliberate  design  to  encourage  the  fusion  of  the 
two  peoples.  The  Maceduiuans  protested  jealously,  and  even 
rebelled^  but  were  quickly  reduced  to  obedience. 

*'The  dreaiQ  of  his  youth  melted  away,  but  a  new  vision  in  lazger 
penpeeUve  arose  with  efer  strengthening  ontUnee  in  its  place.  The 
diampion  of  the  West  againat  the  East  faded  in  mist,  and  the  fdim  of  a 
world  mooaieb,  staadlog  above  the  vaifoiu  wotlds  of  men  and  beloog- 
ing  to  none«  but  molding  them  all  into  one,  ouiged  in  Ita  Head.**^ 
WmstBR,  Atexandtr  Ute  Ore(a,  376. 


1  Topic:  ancodoUa  of  Alazaiidttt't  later ymn*,  the  ohanga  inWieliaraflter* 
Wbaalar't  Mttondgr  givM  an  a>d«at  defteie. 
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281.  Hellenism  the  Active  Element.  —  At  the  same  time  Alex- 
ander saw  that  to  fultill  this  mission  he  must  throw  open  the 
East  to  Greek  ideas.  The  races  might  mingle  their  blood ;  the 
Greek  might  learn  much  from  the  Orient,  and  in  the  end  be 
absorbed  by  it ;  ^ut  the  thou^t  and  art  of  little  HeUas^  rvith  it8 
active  encnn^  hnist  lea  ran 


the  vast 
the  East. 

One  great  measure,  for 
this  end,  was  the  found- 
ing of  cljains  of  cities,  to 
bind  the  con<iuests  to- 
gether and  to  become  tlie 
homes  of  ll»^llenic  inlln- 
ence.  Alexander  himself 
built  seventv  (»f  these 
towns  (usually  called  from 
his  name,  like  the  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt).  Their 
walls  sprang  up  under  the 
pick  and  spade  of  the  sol- 
diery alonj?  the  lines  of 
march.  One  great  city,  we 
are  told,  walls  and  houses, 
was  completed  in  twenty 
days.  Sometimes  these  places  were  mere  garrison  towns  on  dis- 
tant frontiers,  but  oftenerthey  became  mighty  emporiums  at  the 
intersection  of  great  lines  of  trade.  There  was  an  Alexandria 
on  the  Jaxartes,  on  the  Indus,  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  on 
the  Nile.  The  sites  were  chosen  wisely,  and  many  of  these  cities 
remain  great  capitals  to  this  day,  like  Herat  and  Kandahar.* 

282.  Greek  Colonies  in  the  Orient.  — This  building  of  Greek 
cities  was  continued  by  Alexander's  successors.  Once  more, 
and  on  a  vaster  scale  than  ever  before,  the  Greek  genius  for 


Alkxandkk 
Now  in  the 


./>  FT  c  '  <- 


fit' 


1  lakaudar,  or  Kandahar,  is  an  Oriental  form  of  the  Greek  name  Alexander. 
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colonization  found  yant  Eadt  new  cit^  had  n.  rumuip.  yiur.}p.uA^_ 
Usually  this  consisted  only  of  worn-out  ▼eterans,  left  behind  aa 

a  garrison ;  but  enterprising  youth,  emigrating  from  old  Hellas, 
continued  to  reinforce  the  Greek  element.  The  native  village 
people  ruLiiidabout  were  gathered  in  to  make  the  bulk  of  the 
iuhabitauts;  and  these  also  soon  took  on  Greek  character. 
From  scattered,  i^niorant  nistics,  they  became  artisans  and 
merchants,  devotedly  attached  to  Greek  rule  and  zealous 
disciples  of  (ireek  culture. 

The  cities  were  all  built  on  a  large  and  comfortable  model. 
Thoy  were  well  })aved.  They  had  ample  provision  for  light- 
ing by  night,  and  a  good  water  supply.  They  had  police 
arrangements^  and  good  thoroughfares.  £ven  in  that  despotic 
East,  they  received  extensive  privileges  and  enjoyed  a  large 
amount  of  self-government:  they  m  t  m  their  own  assemblies, 
managed  their  own  courts,  and  collected  their  own  taxes. 
For  centuries  they  made  the  backbone  of  Hellenism  throughout 
the  world.  Greek  was  the  ordinary  speech  of  their  streets ; 
Greek  architecture  built  their  temples,  and  Greek  sculpture 
adorned  them;  they  celebrated  Greek  games  and  festivals; 
and,  no  longer  in  little  Hellas  alone,  but  over  the  whole  East, 
in  Greek  theaters,  vast  audiences  were  educated  by  the  plays 
of  Euripides.  The  culture  developed  by  a  small  people  beoamo 
the  heritage  of  a  vast  world. 

The  unity  of  this  widespread  civilization  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly.  Political  unity  was  soon  lost ;  but  the  oneness  of  culture  en- 
dured for  centuries,  and  kept  its  character  even  after  Roman  conquest. 
Over  all  that  vast  area  there  was  for  all  cultivated  men  a  conunon  Lan- 
guage, a  common  literature,  a  common  mode  of  thought.  The  ndngUng 
^  Sast  and  Wat  produced  a  nm  cMtUattoa, — a  GTmeo-OrMkif  wortf. 

In  our  own  day,  Western  civilisation  is  again  tnoafoimlng  the  Orimt, 
leaving  the  rallioad,  the  telegxaph,  ftee  schools,  and  lepahUcan  goveiii- 
ment  hi  its  line  of  match,^  a  march  that  reaches  even  futher  than 
Alezsnder  ever  did.  Between  Alexander's  day  snd  oois,  no  Uko  pbo- 
nomena  has  been  eeen  on  any  scale  so  vast.  Bat  this  time  the  West 
does  not  give  so  large  a  part  of  its  blood  to  the  East ;  nor  does  the  Bast 
react  upon  the  West,  aa  it  did  after  Alexander  ($  aSa). 
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283.  Reaction,  upon  Hellas.  —  Hellas  itself  lost  importance. 
It  was  drained  of  its  intellect  and  enterprise,  because  advea 
turous  young  Greeks  wandered  to  the  East,  to  win  fortune  and 
distinction.  And  the  victorious  Heileuic  civilization  was 
moditied  by  its  victory,  even  in  its  old  home.  Sympathies 
were  broadened.  Tlie  barrier  between  Greek  and  barbarian 
failed  away.    Greek  ideais  were  affected  by  Oriental  ideals. 

In  particular,  w©  note  two  forms  of  reaction  upon  Greek 
life,  —  the  economic  and  the  scientific  (§§  284,  285). 

284.  Economic  Results.  —  Wealth  was  enormously  augmented. 
The  vast  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  which  Oriental  monarchB 
had  hoarded  in  secret  vaults  was  thrown  again  into  oiroalation^ 
and  large  sums  were  brought  back  to  Europe  by  returning 
adventurers.  These  adventurers  brought  back  also  an  increased 
desire  for  Oriental  luxuries.  Thus,  trade  was  stimulated;  a 
higher  standard  of  living  arose;  manifold  new  comforts  and 
enjoyments  adorned  and  enriched  life. 

Somewhat  later,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  increase  of  wealth, 
there  came  other  less  fortunate  changes.  ExirmeB  of  iseaUh 
andpaverty  appeared  side  dy  aide,  as  in  our  modem  society :  the 
great  cities  had  their  hungry,  snlleni  dangerous  mobs;  and 
socialistic  agitation  began  on  a  large  scale.  These  last  phe- 
nomena, however,  concerned  only  the  closing  days  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  just  before  its  absorption  by  Rome. 

285.  Scienti^c  Results.  —  A  new  era  of  scientitic  progress 
began.  Alexander  liimself  had  the  zeal  of  an  explorer,  ami  one 
of  the  most  impuiLanL  scietitihc  expeditions  ever  sent  out  by 
any  government  is  due  to  him  while  he  was  in  India.  When 
he  first  touched  the  Indus,  Iw  thought  it  the  upper  course  of 
the  Nile ;  but  he  built  a  great  tieet  of  two  thousand  vessels, 
sailed  down  the  river  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  sent  his 
f r  1  en d e a r c h u s  to  explore  that  sea  and  to  trace  the  coast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  After  a  voyage  of  many  months, 
Kearchus  reached  Babylon.  He  had  mapped  the  coast  line, 
made  frequent  landings,  and  collected  a  mass  of  observations 
and  a  multitude  of  strange  plants  and  animals. 
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Like  collections  were  made  by  Alexander  at  other  tiiues,  to 
be  sent  to  his  old  iiihtructor  Aristotle,  who  embodied  the  results 
of  his  study  upon  them  in  a  NgJural^Hi story  of  fifty  volumes. 
The  Greek  intellect,  attracted  by  the  marvels  in  the  new  world 
opened  before  it,  turned  to  scientific  observation  and  arrange- 
ment of  facts.  This  impul«e  was  intensified  by  the  discovery 
of  a  long  series  of  astronomical  oi)servation8  at  Babylon  (§  49) 
and  of  the  histi  i  ii  Lil  records  and  traditions  of  the  Orientals, 
reaching  back  to  an  antiquity  of  which  the  Greeks  had  not 
dreamed.  The  active  Greek  mind,  seizing  upon  this  confused 
wealth  of  material|  began  to  put  in  order  a  great  system  of 
knowledge  about  man  and  nature. 

886.  Sommaiy.  — Thus  the  mingling  of  East  and  West  gave 
a  product  different  from  either  of  the  old  faetors.  Alexandei's 

victories  are  not  merely  events  in  military  history.  They 
make  an  epoch  in  the  onward  march  of  humanity.  They  en- 
larged the  map  of  the  world  once  more,  and  they  made  these 
vaster  spaces  the  home  of  a  higher  culture.  Tftey  gra  fted  the 
new  West  upon  the  old  Easty  —  a  grajl  from  which  sprang  the 
plant  of  nnr  later  civilization. 

Alexander  died  at  tliirty-two,  and  his  empire  at  once  fell 
into  fragments.  Had  iie  lived  to  seventy,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  he  might  not  have  done  to  jirovide  for  lasting  political 
union,  and  perhaps  even  to  bring  India  and  China  into  the 
current  of  our  civilization. 

Ko  single  peiaooaU^,  excepting  the  cup«iter''8  son  of  Nasareth,  has 
done  80  much  to  make  the  world  we  live  in  what  it  la  as  Alexander  of 

Macedon.  TT^  leveled  the  terrnre.  npon  ichich  European  history  built. 
Whatever  lay  witliin  the  range  of  his  conquests  contributed  its  part  to 
form  that  MeditermriPRn  civilization,  which  under  Rome's  jidininistration 
became  the  ba^iB  ot  Kuropoan  life.    What  lay  beyond  was  as  ii  on  M0ltr 


Fob  Further  Reamng.  —  Specially  suggested:    Davis'  Beading9f 

Vd.  I,  Noe.  106-118  (24  pageii,  mostly  isotk  Arriati»  a  Moond  cenlniy 
writer  and  the  earliest  aathority  who  has  left  us  an  aocx>nnt  of  Alexander). 
Bury,  or  (better,  if  aoosislble)  Wheeler*8  Jltxandet  the  Oreal. 


other  planet.**  — Wuekler,  Alexander  the  Great. 
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487.  W«n  of  the  Succesaioo.  —  Alexander  left  no  heir  old 
enough  to  succeed  him.  On  his  deathbed,  asked  to  whom  he 
would  leave  bis  throne,  he  replied  prrimly,  "To  the  strongest." 
As  he  foresaw,  at  bis  death  his  leading  generals  instantly 
began  to  strive  with  each  other  for  bis  realm ;  and  for  nearly 
half  a  century  the  political  history  of  the  civilized  world  was 
a  horrible  welter  of  war  and  assassination.  These  struggles 
are  called  the  Wars  of  the  Sueceanon  (323-280  b.c.). 

286.  The  Third  Century  B.a — Finally » about  280  B.c.|  some- 
thing like  a  fixed  order  emerged ;  then  followed  a  period  of 
sixty  years,  known  as  the  Ghry  of  MeUenism,  The  Hellenistic ' 
world  reached  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus,  and  consisted 
of:  (1)  three  great  kingdoms,  S^jria,  Egj/pt,  and  Macedonia; 
(2)  a  broken  chain  of  smaller  monarchies  scattered  from  Media 
to  Epirus*  (some  of  them,  like  Pontus  and  Armenia,  under 
dynasties  descended  fruui  J^ersian  princes);  and  (.'i)  single  free 
cities  like  Byzantium.  Some  of  these  free  cities  united  into 
leagues,  which  sometimes  became  great  military  powers  —  like 
one  famous  confederation  under  the  leadership  of  Rhodes. 

289.  Resemblance  to  Modern  Europe.  —  PaUtimUy  in  mamj 
ways  ail  the  vast  district  bore  a  }<(riki»fj  resnnhJavrp  to  modern 
Europe.  There  was  a  like  division  into  great  and  small  states, 
ruled  by  dynasties  related  by  intermarriages;  there  was  a  com- 
mon civilization,  and  a  recognition  of  common  interests  as 

^  Hellenic  refers  to  the  old  llfUas ;  Hellenistic,  to  the  wider  world,  of  mixed 
HelleDto  and  OrieoUU  duuracter,  after  Alexander. 

*  Hmm  Is  a  foil  eoQiDeiatloa  in  Mahafity't  AUzantbf'$  Ea^in,  90-08. 
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against  outside  barbarism  or  as  opposed  to  any  non-Hellenio 
power,  like  Rorae ;  and  there  were  jealousies  and  conflicts  similar 
to  those  in  Europe  in  recent  centuries.  There  were  shifting 
alliances,  and  many  wars  to  preserve  "the  balance  of  power" 
or  to  secure  trade  advantages.  There  was  a  likeness  to  modem 
society,  too,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later,  in  the  refinement 
of  the  age,  in  its  excellences  and  its  vices,  the  great  learning. 


Thk  Dying  Gaul. 
Sometimes  inourrectly  called  the  I>yiDg  Gladiator. 


the  increase  in  skill  and  in  criticism.  (Of  course  the  age  was 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  modern  Europe.) 

290.  The  Invasion  by  the  Gauls. —  It  follows  that  the  history 
of  the  third  century  is  a  history  of  many  separate  countries 
(§§  292  £F.),  but  there  was  one  event  of  general  interest.  This 
was  the  great  Gallic  invasion  of  278  b.c.  It  was  the  first 
formidable  barbarialrattaxjlTupon  tlie~T^astem  world  since  the 
Scythians  had  been  chastised  by  the  early  Persian  kings  (§  75). 

A  century  before,  hordes  of  these  same  Gauls  had  devastated 
northern  Italy  and  sacked  the  rising  city  of  Rome.  Now 
(fortunately  not  until  the  ruinous  Wars  of  the  Succession  were 
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over)  they  poured  into  ezliauated  Kaoedonift,  penetrated  into 
Gieeoe  as  far  as  Delphi,  and,  after  horrible  ravages  there,  car* 
ried  havoc  into  Asia.  For  a  long  period  every  great  sovereign 
of  the  Hellenistic  world  turned  Lib  arms  upon  them,  until  they 
were  finally  settled  as  peaceful  colonists  in  a  region  of  Asia 
Miuar,  which  took  the  name  Galatia. 

Perhaps  we  are  most  interested  in  noting  that  the  Hellenistic 
patriotism  roused  ])v  tlie  attiick  —  like  that  in  little  Hellas 
two  hundred  years  earlier  by  the  Persian  invasions  (§  187)  — 
played  a  part  in  a  splendid  outlnirstof  art  and  lit<irature  which 
followed.  The  Djfing  Gaul  and  tlie  Apollo  Belvidere^^  among 
the  noblest  surviving  works  of  the  period^  commemorate  inioi* 
dents  in  the  struggle. 

291.  Decline  of  the  Hellenistic  World.  —  About  220,  the  wide- 
spread Hellenistic  world  began  a  rapid  decline.  In  that  one 
year  the  thrones  of  Syria,  J^gypt,  and  Macedonia  fell  to  youth- 
ful heirs;  and  all  three  of  these  new  monarchs  showed  a 
degeneracy  which  is  common  in  Oriental  ruling  families  after 
a  few  generations  of  greatness.  Just  before  (^s  year,  as  we 
shall  see  (f  310),  the  last  promise  of  independence  in  Greece 
itself  had  fliokcsed  out  Just  after  it,  there  began  an  attack 
from  Borne,  which  was  finally  to  absorb  this  Hellenistic  East 
into  a  still  larger  world. 

Before  turning  to  the  growth  of  Rome  we  will  note  (i)  the  history, 
in  brief,  of  the  leading  Hellenistic  states  from  Alexander  to  the  Roman 
sway;  (a)  with  more  detail,  an  interesting  attempt  at  federal  gov- 
ernment in  Greece  itaelf;  and  (3)  the  character  of  HeUeniatic  culture 
in  this  period. 

SOME  SINGLE  EASTERN  STATES  IN  OUTLINE 

292.  Syria  was  the  largest  of  the  great  monarchies.  It  com- 
prised most  of  Alexander's  empire  in  Asia,  except  the  small 

^  The  Oauls  in:i<lo  .1  raid  upon  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  iu  some 
way  were  routecl  iu  disorder.  The  legend  arot^  ibat  Apollo  himself  drove 
tbeni  awaj  with  a  thnnderbolt.  The  atatae,  the  ApcUo  BeMdere,  la  aop 
poiad  to  f^naent  Vb»  god  In  tlio  aet  of  defending  his  temple. 
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states  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Succession,  it  fell 
to  Sefeucus,  <^Be  of  the  Macedonian  generals ;  and  his  descend 
ants  (Seleucndae).  ruled  it  to  the  Ro.uian  conquest.  They 


Ptlon  of  Ptolemy  III  at  Karnak.  The  reliefs  represent  that  conqueror 
in  religions  thanksgiving,  sacnticing,  praying,  ofTering  trophies  to  the  gods. 
At  the  top  is  the  "  conventionalized  "  winged  sundisk.  Cf.  page  36.  Note 
the  general  likeness  to  the  older  Egyptian  architecture. 

excelled  all  other  successors  of  Alexander  in  building  cities 
and  extending  Greek  culture  over  distant  regions.  Seleucua 
alone  founded  seventy-five  cities. 
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About  250  B.C.  Indian  princes  reconquered  the  Punjab,  and 
'  the  Partbians  arose  on  the  northeast,  to  cat  off  the  Bactrian 
provinces  from  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world.  Thus  Syria 
shrank  to  the  area  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  Empire, — the 
Euphrates-Tigris  baiiin  and  old  Syria  proper, — but  it  was  still, 
in  common  opinion,  the  greatest  world-power,  until  its  might 
was  Rhattert?<l  by  Rome  in  10Qb.c.  at  Magnesia. 

293.  Egypt  included  Cyprus,  and  possessed  a  vague  control 
over  many  coast  towns  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Immedi- 
ately upon  Alexander's  death,  one  of  his  generals,  Ftotem^p 
chose  Egypt  for  his  province.  His  descendaiits,  all  known  as 
Ptolemies,  ruled  the  land  until  Cleopatra  yielded  to  AugoatuB 
Caesar  (30  b.c.),  though  it  had  become  a  Roman  pioteetoiate^ 
somewhat  before  that  time* 

The  early  Ptolemies  veie  vise,  energetic  sovereigns.  They 
aimed  to  make  Egypt  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  world, 
and  to  make  their  capital,  Alexandria,  the  world's  intellectual 
center.  Ptolemy  I  established  a  great  naval  power,  improved 
harbors,  and  buUt  tike  Jlrai  lighihmue,  Ptolemy  II  (better 
known  as  Puikmy  FhUaddphua)  restored  the  old  canal  from  , 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Kile  (§§  28,  32),  cooatmoted  roads,  and 
fostered  learning  more  than  any  great  ruler  before  him  (§  319). 
Ptolemy  III,  in  war  with  Syria,  carried  his  arms  to  Bactria, 
and  on  his  return  mapped  the  coast  of  Arabia.  Unbke  earlier 
conquerors,  he  made  no  attem])t  to  add  territoi y  to  his  realm 
by  his  victories,  but  only  to  secure  trade  advantages  and  a 
satisfactory  peace.  The  later  Ptolemies  were  weaklings  or 
infamous  monsters,  guilty  of  every  folly  and  crimes  but  even 
they  continued  to  encourage  learning. 

294.  Macedonia  ceased  to  be  of  great  interest  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  except  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Its  posi- 
tion made  it  the  first  part  of  the  Greek  world  to  come  into 
hostile  contact  with  Rome.  King  Philip  Y  joined  Carthage 
in  a  war  against  Rome,  a  little  before  the  year  200  b.o. 

^Tbat  is,  Borne  bad  come  to  control  all  the  relations  of  £g7pt  with  foreign 
eooBtvitSi  aiyioagh  lis  fovexniiMnt  ooatinoad  In  name  to  1m  indoptndiot. 
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A  series  of  struggles  resulted ;  and  Macedonia,  with  parts  oi 
Greece,  becaine  Koman  in  14b  b.c. 

285.  Rhodes  and  Pergamum.  —  Among  tlie  many  small  stat  ea, 
two  deserve  special  m^rition.  J^^adts  headed  a  confederacy 
of  cities  in  the  Aegean,  and  in  the  thud  roiituiy  she  became 
the  leading  commercial  state  of  the  Mediterranean.  Her  policy 
was  one  of  peace  and  freedom  of  trade.  PeTyamum  was  a  small 
Graek  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor^  which  tlie  genius  of  its  rulers 
(the  Attalids)  made  prominent  in  politics  and  art.  When  the 
straggles  with  Borne  begar^  Pergamuxn  allied  itself  with  that 
power^  and  long  remained  a  favored  state. 

THB  ACHABAN  LBAOUB  IN  GBEBCB 

296.  The  Political  Situation.  —  During  the  ruinous  Wars  of 
the  Succession,  Greece  lidA  been  a  favorite  battleground  for 
the  great  powers,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Macedonia.  Many  cities 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  the  close  of  the  contests,  the  country 
was  left  a  vassal  of  Macedonia.  To  make  her  hold  firmer, 
Macedonia  set  up  tyrants  in  many  cities.  From  this  humilia- 
tion, Greece  was  lifted  for  a  time  b}-  a  new  power,  the  Achaean 
League,  which  made  a  last  effort  for  the  freedom  of  Hellas, 

297.  Earlier  Confederations.  —  In  early  times^  in  the  more 
backward  parts  of  Greece,  there  had  been  many  rude  federa- 
tions of  tribes^  as  among  the  Pho(»aiis  and  Loccians;  but  in 
cil^-Gieece  no  such  union  had  long  surriYed. 

ThB  fattiure  of  the  OoVadaraey  of  Mot  baa  been  told.  Dnriag  the 
sapiemaoy  of  Sparta  (about 400  b.o.)  anothar  atill  more  intereatiiig ledefal 
onion  appeared  for  a  brief  time  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Aegaaiu 

OiyNAti«»  a  leading  Greek  city  in  the  Cbaloidic  district,  built  up  a  con- 
federacy of  forty  states,  to  rheck  tlie  Tlira<^i«n  and  Macedonian  I'larhariana, 
who  had  begun  to  stir  themselves  after  the  f  ill  of  the  Athenian  power. 
This  lea^e  is  called  the  Olynthinn  Confederacy.  Its  cities  kept  t)u-ir 
local  independence  ;  but  they  were  merged,  upon  equal  terms,  into  a  large 
state  more  perfect  than  any  preceding  federal  onion.  The  cUizena  o/anjf 
oaa  diy  eoM  inimHmrif  vHth  tkote  of  any  ocA«r,  and  th«y  eouM  thoM 
amd  aequin  kindad  prcpertif  an/fftthgre  within  the  league;  whUe  no  one 
eUtf  had  enperior  prMUffee  over  the  othen^  aa  Athens  had  had  In  the 
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Bdlaii  LeagiM,  Ate  only  a  ahort  life,  m  w«  hsve  mod,  this  pfonising 
aBkm  WM  enubed  mthlMdy  by  )eal<n»  Spcrta  (|  S61). 

298.  AetoUdi  League.  —  Now,  after  280  B.C.,  two  of  the  an- 


of  Greece  —  Aobaea  and  Aetolia —  began  to  play  leading  parts 

ID  history. 

Of  these  two,  the  Aetolian  League  was  the  less  important 
Origiually  it  seems  to  have  been  a  loose  union  of  mountain 
districts  for  defense.  But  the  Wars  of  the  Siiccessior  made 
the  AetoliaoB  famous  as  bold  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  the 
wealth  brought  home  by  the  thousands  of  such  adventurers 
led  to  a  more  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  league.  The 
people  remained,  however,  rude  mountaineers,  "  brave,  boast- 
ful, rapaeioua,  and  utterly  reckless  of  the  rights  of  others." 
They  played  a  part  in  saving  southern  Greece  from  the  invad* 
ing  Gauls  (f  290),  but  their  confederacy  became  more  and 
more  an  organization  for  lawless  plunder. 

280.  Adiasiii  league:  Origin. — In  Achaea  tnerewas  anobler 
history.  A  league  of  small  towns  grew  into  a  formidable 
power,  freed  most  of  Greece,  brought  much  of  it  into  a  federal 
union,  with  all  members  on  equal  terms,  and  for  a  glorious 
half  century  maintained  Greek  freedom  successfully. 

The  story  offers  curious  contrasts  to  the  period  of  Athenian  leadership 
two  hundred  years  earlier.  Greece  could  nO  longer  hope  to  become  006 
of  the  great  military  powers;  we  miss  the  intellectual  briliiancy.  too.  of 
the  fifth  century;  but  the  period  affords  even  more  instructive  political 
lessons  —  especially  to  Americans,  interested,  as  we  are,  in  federal  in- 
stitutionf.  The  most  important  political  matter  in  Greek  history  ia 
tiM  tUrfl  century  B.e.  is  this  experiment  in  fMeial  gorenraient. 

The  people  of  Acliuea  were  iinwarlike,  and  not  very  enter- 
prising or  intellectual.  In  all  Greek  history  they  produced 
no  great  writer  or  great  artist.  They  did  not  even  furnish 
great  statesmen,  —  for  all  the  heroes  of  the  league  were  to 
Gome  from  outside  Achaea  itself.  Still,  the  Achaean  League 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  federations  in  lustory  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


survived  in  obscure  eoniers 
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We  know  tliat  there  was  some  kind  of  a  confederation  in 

Achaea  as  early  as  the  Persian  War.  Under  the  Macedonian 
rule,  the  league  was  destroyed  and  tyrants  were  set  up  in 
several  of  the  ten  AuhaeMi  cities.  But,  about  280  B.C.,  four 
small  towns  revived  the  aiicient  confederacy.  This  union 
swiftly  drove  out  the  tyrants  from  the  ueighburini^  towns,  and 
absorbed  all  Achaea.  One  generous  incident  belongs  to  this 
part  of  the  story:  /seas,  tyrant  of  Ceryuea,  voluntarily  ^ve 
up  his  power  and  brought  his  city  into  the  league. 

8o  far  Macedonia  had  not  interfered.  The  Gallic  invasion 
just  at  this  time  spread  ruin  over  all  the  north  of  HeUas, 
and  probably  prevented  hostile  action  by  the  Macedonian 
king.    Thus  the  federation  became  securely  established. 

900.  Goverp^^g^ —  During  this  period  the  oonstitntion  was 
formed.  The"  chief  authority  of  the  league  was  placed  in  a 
Federal  Assembly,  This  was  not  a  represenUUive  body,  but  a 
mass  meeting:  it  was  made  up  of  all  citizens  of  the  league 
who  chose  to  attend.  To  ptevent  the  city  where  the  meeting 
was  held  from  outweighing  the  others,  each  oily  was  gi^en 
only  one  vote.  That  is,  ten  or  twelve  men— or  even  one  man 
— from  a  distant  town  cast  the  vote  of  that  citj^  and  counted 
just  as  much  as  several  hundred  from  a  city  nearer  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  Assembly  was  held  twice  a  year,  for  only 
three  days  at  a  time,  and  in  some  small  city,  so  that  a  great 
capital  should  not  overshadow  the  rest  of  the  league.  It  chose 
yearly  a  Council  of  Ten,  a  Senate,  and  a  General  (or  president), 
with  various  subordinate  officers.  The  same  General  could  not 
be  chosen  two  years  in  succession. 

This  government  raised  federal  taxes  and  armies,  and  rep- 
resented the  federation  in  all  foreign  relations.  Each  city 
remained  a  distinct  state,  with  full  control  over  all  its  internal 
matters  —  but  no  city  of  itself  could  make  j)eace  or  war,  enter 
into  alliances,  or  send  ambassadors  to  another  stat^v  That  is, 
the  Achaean  League  was  a  true  federation,  and  not  a  mere 
alliance ;  and  its  cities  corresponded  closely  to  the  AmericaA 
States  under  our  old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
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301.  Faotts  in  the  Government.  —  In  theory,  the  constitution 
was  rxtremeiy  d(  iiux  ratic  :  in  practice,  it  proved  otherwise, 
Men  attended  the  Assembly  at  their  own  expense.  Any 
Achaean  might  come,  but  mdy  the  wealthy  could  afford  to  do  ao, 
as  a  regular  thing.  Moreover,  since  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sembly were  few  and  briefi  great  authority  had  to  be  left  to 
the  General  and  Council.  Any  Achaean  was  eligible  to  these 
offices ;  but  poor  men  could  hardlif  a^ard  to  take  them,  because 
they  had  no  9aUaries»  The  Greek  eyetem  of  a  primary  aaaembly 
woe  ettUed  on^f  to  eingle  cities,  A  primary  asaemhliy  made  the 
ciiy  of  AUiene  a  perfect  demoaraey:  the  eame  inatUuUon  made 
the  A^aean  League  iwteneely  ariakterojtie. 

The  oonstitation  was  an  advance  over  all  odier  Greek  federa* 
tions,  bat  it  had  two.  other  faults.  (1)  It  made  little  use  ol 
representation,  which  no  doubt  would  have  seemed  to  the 
Aohaeans  undemoeratic  (f  128),  but  which  in  praotice  would 
have  enabled  a  larger  part  of  the  citizens  to  have  a  voioe  in 
the  government }  and  (2)  all  cities,  great  or  small,  had  the 
same  vote. 

This  last  did  not  matter  much  at  first,  for  the  little  Achaean 
towns  did  not  differ  greatly  in  size;  but  it  became  a  phuii 
injustice  when  the  union  came  later  to  contain  some  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  However,  this  feature  was 
almost  universal  in  early  coniV  leracies,'  and  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ainerican  Union  until  1789. 

302.  First  Expansion  beyond  Achaea.  —  The  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral was  so  great  that  the  history  of  the  leat;ue  is  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  few  great  men.   The  most  remarkable  of  these 

1  The  onp  exrpptinn  wan  the  Lycian  Confederacy  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Lycians  were  not  Greekti,  apparently ;  bat  they  had  taken  on  some  Greek 
culture,  and  their  federal  union  waa  an  advance  even  upon  the  Achaean. 
It  was  absorbed  by  Rome,  however,  hi  M  a.d.,  before  ft  played  an  important 
part  in  history.  In  ita  Assembly,  the  vote  was  taken  by  cities,  6m/  the  citiei 
were  divided  info  fhrfr  classps  :  (hf  larrji'st  hml  three  votex  each,  the  next  rlnnn 
two  each,  and  the  gninlff  U  onbi  onr.  lu  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  In  1787, 
several  American  stateituen  wished  to  adopt  thla  Lycian  plan  for  onr  Statea 
in  tiie  Vedeial  Coiigre» 
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leaders  was  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  Sicyon  was  a  city  just  outside 
Achaea,  to  tlie  east.-  It,  Lad  been  ruled  by  a  vile  and  bloody 
tyraut,  who  drove  many  leading  citizens  into  exile.  Among 
these  exiles  was  the  family  of  Aratus.  When  a  youth  of 
twenty  years  (251  b.c.)  Aratus  planned,  by  a  night  attack, 
to  overthrow  the  tyrant  and  free  his  native  city.  The  daring 
venture  was  brilliantly  successful;  but  it  aroused  the  hatred 
of  Macedon,  and,  to  preserve  the  freedom  so  nobly  won, 
Aratus  brought  Sicyon  into  the  Achaean  federation. 

303.  Aiiatus;^  —  Five  years  later,  Aratus  was  elected  Gen- 
eral of  th^eague^  and  thereafter,  he  held  that  office  each 
alternate  year  (as  often  as  the  constitutioii  permitted)  until 
his  death,  thirty-two  years  later. 

Aratus  bated  tyrants,  and  longed  for  a  free  and  united 
Greece.  He  extended  the  league  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Aohaea>  and  made  it  a  champion  of  Hellenic  ireedom.  He 
aimed  at  a  noble  end,  but  did  not  refuse  base  means.  He  was 
incorruptible  himself,  and  he  lavished  his  vast  wealth  on  the 
union;  but  be  was  bitterly  jealous  of  other  leaders.  With 
plenty  of  daring  in  a  dashing  project,  as  he  many  times  proved, 
he  lacked  nerve  to  command  in  battle,  and  he  never  won  a  real 
viototy  in  the  field.  Still,  despite  his  many  defeats,  his  per- 
suasive power  and  his  merits  kept  him  the  confidence  of  the 
union  to  the  end  of  a  long  public  life. 

304.  Orowth  of  tlie  League;  Lydiada^ — In  his  second  gen- 
eralship, Aratus  freed  Corinth  from  her  Macedonian  tyrant  by 
a  desperate  niglit  attack  upon  the  garnson  of  the  citadel. 
That  powerful  city  then  entered  the  union.  So  did  Megara, 
which  itself  drove  out  its  Macedonian  garrison.  The  league 
now  commanded  the  isthmtis,  and  was  safe  from  attack  by 
Macedonia.  Tlien  several  cities  in  Arcadia  joined,  and,  in 
234,  Megalopolis  (§  265)  was  added,  —  at  that  time  one  of  the 
leading  cities  in  Greece. 

1  Aimttti  Is  the  flnt  statesman  known  to  at  from  bit  own  uamoiii.  Thai 
work  itself  no  loafer  eodetSt  bat  Plataidi  draw  apoa  it  for  hia  I4f$,  as  did 
Polyblaa  f^r  Ills  BiMtorjf^ 
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Some  years  earlier  the  government  of  Megalopolis  had  be- 
come a  tyranny  :  LydiadaSy  a  gallant  and  enthusiastic  youth, 
seized  despotic  power,  meaning  to  use  it  for  good  ends.*  The 
growth  of  the  Achaean  League  opened  a  nobler  way  :  Lydiadas 
resigned  his  tyranny ^  and  as  a  private  citizen  brought  the  Great 
City  into  the  union    This  act  made  him  a  popular  hero,  and 
Aratus  became  nis 
bitter  foe.    The  new 
leader  was  the  more 
lovable  figure^ — gen- 
etooB  and  aident^  a 
soldier  as  well  as  a 
statesman.  Several 
times  he  became  Ge&> 
eral  of  the  league^  bnt 
even  in  office  he  was 
often  thwarted  by  the 
disgraoefol  trickery  of 
the  older  man. 

305.  The  Freeing  of 
Athens  and  Argos.  — 
For  many  years  Ara- 
tus had  aimed  to  free 
Athens  and  Argos  — 
sometimes  by  heroic 
endeavors,  sometimes 
by  Jissassination  and 
poison.  In  229,  he  succeeded.  He  bought  the  withdrawal  of 
Macedonian  troops  from  the  Piraeus,  and  Athens  became  an 
ally,  though  not  a  member,  of  the  league.*  The  tyrant  of 
Argos  was  persuaded  or  frightened  into  following  the  example 


1  This  was  tme  of  several  Qfiants  in  this  age,  and  it  was  due  no  doubt  in 
part  to  the  new  respect  fur  monarchy  since  Alexander's  time*  and  in  part  to 
new  theories  of  government  taught  by  the  philosophers. 

*The  old  hlttorio  cities,  Athens  and  SparU,  ooald  not  1m  bron^t  to  look 
lavoiaUy  upon  toeh  a  onion. 
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of  Iseas  and  Lydiadas,  —  as  had  happened  meanwhile  in  many 
smaller  cities,  —  and  Ar^us  joined  the  confederacy. 

The  league  now  was  the  commanding  power  lu  Hellas,  It 
included  all  Peloponnesus  except  bpin  ta  and  Elis.  Moreover, 
all  Grewe  south  of  Thermopvlae  had  become  free, — largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Achaean  league,  —  and  most  of 
the  states  not  inside  the  union  had  at  least  entered  into  friendly 
allianop  \y\{]\  it.    ]^it  now  came  a  fatal  contiict  with  Sj)arta. 

306.  Need  of  Social  Reforms  in  Sparta.  —  The  struggle  was 
ooxmected  with  a  great  leform  within  that  ancient  city  The 
formB  of  the  ^'Lycurgan"  constitution  had  surYiyed  through 
many  centuries,  but  now  Sparta  had  only  seven  hundred  full 
citizens  (cf.  §§  254,  263),  This  condition  brought  about  a 
violent  agitation  for  reform.  And  about  the  year  243,  Agia^ 
one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  set  himself  to  do  again  what  Lycurgns 
had  done  in  legend. 

907.  Ai^was  a  youthful  hero,  full  of  noble  daring  and  pure 
enthusiasm.  He  gave  his  own  property  to  the  state  and  per- 
suaded his  relatives  and  friends  to  do  the  like.  He  planned 
to  abolish  all  debts,  and  to  divide  the  land  among  forty-five 
hundred  Spartan  "Inferiors'*  (§254)  and  fifteen  thousand 
other  Laconians,  so  as  to  refound  the  state  upon  a  broad  and 
democratic  basis.  Agis  could  easily  have  won  by  violence; 
but  he  refused  such  methods,  and  sought  his  ends  by  con- 
stitutional means  only.  The  conservative  party  rose  in  fierce 
opposition,  hy  order  of  the  Ephors,  the  young  king  was 
seized,  with  his  noble  mother  and  grandmother,  and  murdered 
in  prison, —  '  the  purest  and  noblest  spirit  that  ever  perished 
through  deeming  others  as  purr  :ind  ru  ble  as  himseil." 

Cleomenesi — But  the  ideals  of  the  martyr  lived  on. 
His  wife  was  forced  to  marry  Cl^'fmeiK's,  son  of  the  other  king; 
saidj/rorn  her,  this  prince  adopted  the  hopes  of  Agv^.  Cleomenes 
became  king  in  236.  He  had  less  of  high  sensitiveness  and  of 
stainlees  honor  than  Agis,  but  he  is  a  grand  and  ooloes&l 
figure.  He  bided  his  time ;  and  then,  when  the  Ephors  were 
planning  to  use  force  against  him,  he  struck  first. 
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Aratus  had  led  the  Achaean  League  into  war  ^  with  Sparta 
in  order  to  unite  all  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  military  genius 
of  Cleomenes  made  even  enfeebled  Sparta  a  match  for  the 
great  league.  He  won  two  great  victories.  Then,  the  league 
being  helpless  for  the  moment,  he  need  his  popularity  to  secure 
reform  in  Sparta.  The  oligarchs  were  plotting  against  him, 
but  he  was  entbnsiastically  supported  by  the  disfranohised 
mnltitades.  Leaving  his  Spartan  troops  at  a  distance,  he 
hurried  to  the  cily  by  forced  matches  with  some  ehosen 
followers.  There  he  seized  and  slew  the  Ephors,  and  pro- 
claimed a  new  constitntioni  which  contained  the  reforms  of 
Agis. 

900.  SyaftaVktotkns  over  the  League.  ^Cleomenes  designed 
to  make  this  new  Sparta  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesos.  He 
and  Aratus  each  desired  a  free,  united  Greece,  but  under 
different  leadership.   Moreover,  Sparta  now  stood  forth  the 

advocate  of  a  kind  of  socialism,  and  so  was  particularly  hate- 
ful to  the  aristocratic  government  of  the  league. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  loweiii  \sas  renewed  with 
fresh  bitterness.  Cleomenes  won  more  victories,  and  then, 
with  the  league  at  his  feet,  he  offered  generous  terms.  He 
demanded  that  Sparta  be  admitted  to  the  union  as  virtual 
leader.  This  would  have  created  the  greatest  ])civ,  Hr  over  seen 
in  Greece,  and,  for  the  time,  it  won  Id  have  made  a  free  Hellas 
sure.  The  Achaeans  were  generally  lu  favor  of  accepting  the 
proposal;  but  Aratus  —  jealous  of  Cleomenes  and  fearful  of 
social  reform — broke  oS.  the  negotiations  by  underhanded 
methods. 

310.  ArstiHL  hi  Msoedon.  —  Then  Aratus  bought  the  aid 
of  Macedon  i^ainst  Sparta,  Ay  betray  ing  Corinth,  a  free  member 
of  the  league  and  the  city  connected  with  his  own  most 
glorioQS  exploit*  As  a  results  the  fsderaHon  became  a  proUetor' 
ate  of  Macedonia,  holding  no  relations  with  foreign  states 
except  through  that  power.  The  war  now  became  a  struggle 

^  In  a  battle  i&  this  war  Aratus  held  back  tbe  Achaean  phalanx,  while 
Lordiadu,  beading  a  g&Uant  charge,  waa  overpowered  bv  uumben. 
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for  Greek  freedom,  waged  by  Sparta  under  her  hero  king 
against  the  OTerwhelraing  power  of  Macedon  assisted  by  the 
confederacy  as  a  vassal  state.   Aratus  had  undone  his  own 


The  date  (222  b.c.)  coincides  with  the  general  decline  of  the 
HeUenio  world  (§  291).  For  a  while,  Sparta  showed  surprising 
vigor,  and  Cleomenes  was  marvel ously  successful.  The  league 
indeed  dwindled  to  a  handful  of  petty  cities.  But  in  the  end 
Macedonia  prevailed.  Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  to  die  in 
63dle ;  and  Sparta  opened  her  gates  for  the  first  time  to  a  eon* 
qnering  army.  The  league  was  restored  to  its  old  extent,  but 
its  glory  was  gone.  It  still  served  a  useful  purpose  in  keeping 
peaee  and  order  over  a  large  part  of  PeloponnesuSy  but  it  was 
no  longer  the  champion  of  a  free  Hellas. 

311.  final  l>edlne>  — Soon  after,  war  followed  between 
Achaea  and  Aetolia.  This  contest  became  a  struggle  between 
Macedonia  and  her  vassals  on  the  cme  side,  and  Aetolia  aided 
by  Borne  on  tiie  other ;  for  as  Achaea  had  called  in  Macedonia 
against  Sparta,  so  now  Aetolia  called  in  Rome  against  Achaea 
and  Macedonia,  —  and  Greek  history  closed. 

Some  gleams  of  glory  sliiiie  out  at  the  last  in  the  career  of 
Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis,  the  greatest  general  the  Achaean 
League  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in 
history  j  but  the  doom  of  Achaea  was  alrparly  st  aled.  "  I'liilo 
poemen,"  says  Freeman,  "  was  one  of  tlie  heroes  who  struggle 
against  fate,  and  who  are  allowed  to  do  no  more  than  to  stave 
off  a  destruction  whinh  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  avert." 
These  words  ace  a  fittiag  epitaph  for  the  great  league  itself.  \ 


312.  General  Culture  —  From  280  to  150  B.c.  was  the  period 
of  chief  splendor  for  the  new,  widespread  Hellenism.  It  was 
a  great  and  fruitful  age.  Society  was  refined ;  the  position  of 
woman  improyed;  private  fortunes  abounded,  and  private 
houses  possessed  works  of  art  which,  in  earlier  times,  would 
have  been  found  only  in  palaces  or  temples.  For  the  leverae 


great  work. 
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ride,  there  was  corruption  in  high  places,  and  hungry  and 
threatening  mobs  at  the  base  of  society. 

Among  the  cuuutlesB  cities,  all  homes  of  culture,  five  great 
intellectual  centers  appeared  —  Athens,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Pergamos,  Antioch.  The  glory  of  Alexandria  extended  over 
the  whole  period,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Alexan- 
drian age ;  the  others  held  a  special  preeminence,  one  at  one 
time,  one  at  another.  Athens,  howeyer,  always  ezoeUed  in 
philosophy,  and  Khode*  in  oratory.*  , 

313.  Literatnre.  — yfiie  many-sided  age  prodne^  n^  forma 
in  art  and  literatiue :  especially,  (1)  the  prose  roi^tvgf^,  a  story 
of  love  and  adyentnre,  the  forerunner  of  the  m^ern  novel; 
(2)  the  patian^  poetry  of  Theocritus,  which  jres  to  influence 
Virgil  and  Tennyson;  and  (3)  penowd  memaitB,  The  old 
Attic  comedyi  too^  became  the New  Oomedy "  of  Menanier 
and  his  f oUowersi  devoted  to  satirizing  gently  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  time. 

In  general,  no  doubt,  the  tend^af^  in  literature  was  toward 
critical  scholarship  ratiier  t|udi  toward  great  and  fresh  crea- 
tion. Floods  of  books  ^^'eared,  more  notable  for  style  than 
matter.  Treatises  on  literary  criticism  abounded ;  the  science 
of  grammar  was  developed;  and  poets  prided  themselves  upon 
vrriting  all  kinds  of  verse  equally  well.  Intellectually,  in  its 
faults,  as  in  its  virtues,  the  time  strikingly  resembles  our  own. 

314.  Painting  and  Sculpture.  —  Painting  gained  prominence. 
Zeuxis,  Parrha8in8,  and  Aj^eiles  ar*>  the  most  famous  Greek 
hSnes  connected  with  this  art,  which  was  now  carried  to  great 
perfection.  According  to  popular  stories,  Zeuxis  painted  a 
cluster  of  grapes  so  that  birds  ])ecked  at  them,  while  Apelles 
painted  a  horse  so  that  real  horses  neighed  at  the  sight. 

Despite  the  attention  given  to  painting,  Greek  sculpture 
produced  some  of  its  gzeatent  work  in  this  period.  Multitudes 
of  splendid  statues  were  created — so  abundantly,  indeed,  that 
even  the  names  of  the  artists  are  not  preserved.  Among  the 
famous  pieces  that  survive,  besides  the  Djfing  Gaul  and  the 

1  Caesar  aud  Cic«ro  stadied  oratory  at  Khodat, 
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Apollo  Belvidere  (§  290;,  are  the  Venus  of  Milo  (Melos)  and 
the  Laocoon  group. 


Vknus  ok  Mklos.  —  a  statue  uow  iu  the  Ix)uvre. 

315.  Greek  philosophy  after  Socrates  luid  tliree  distinct 
periods,  correspond iiii,'  to  the  three  chief  divisions  of  remain- 
ing Greek  history. 
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f  {For  the  period  of  Spartan  and  Theban  leadership.)  The 
most  famous  disciple  of  Socrates  is  known  to  the  world  by  his 
nickname  PkxtQ,  the  broad-browed."  His  name,  and  that  of 
his  pupil  and  rival,  AriatoUej  of  the  next  period,  are  among 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  ancient  thought,  —  among  the 
▼ery  greatest,  indeed,  in  all  time.  Plato  taught  that  things 
are  merely  the  ehadows  of  ideas,  and  that  ideas  alone  are  real. 
But  this  statement  gives  a  very  imperfect  picture  of  his.  beau* 
tlful  and  mystical  philosophy — which  is  altopt^efroo  com- 
plex to  treat  here.  .  ^^.."'-'''^ 

(For  the  Macedonian  period,)  ArtetoUe^im  the  other  hand, 
oared  more  about  thinge.  Besides  his  philosophical  treatises, 
he  wrote  upon  rhetoric,  logic,  poetry,  politics,  physios  and 
chemistry,  and  natural  history ;  and  he  built  up  all  the  knowl- 
edge gathered  by  the  ancient  world  into  one  complete  system. 
For  the  intellectual  world  of  his  day  he  worked  a  task  not 
unlike  that  of  his  pupil  Alexander  in  the  political  world. 
More  than  any  other  of  the  ancients,  too,  he  was  many-sided 
and  modern  in  his  way  of  thinking  (cf.  also      -80,  320). 

{For  the  period  after  Alexander.)  During  the  Wars  of  the 
Snccessifm,  two  new  philosophical  systems  were  born, — 
Epicureauisin  and  tSt4)ieif*m.  Each  called  itself  highly  "  prac- 
tical." Neither  asked,  as  okler  j)hilosophie8  had  done, what 
is  true?"  Stoicism  asked  (in  a  sense  following  Socrates), — 
"  What  is  right  ?  "  and  Epicureanism  asked  merely,  "What 
is  expedient?"  One  sought  virtue;  the  other,  happiness. 
Neither  sought  knowledge.  These  two  ''schools''  need  a 
soTiir  vliat  fuller  treatment  (H  316-318). 

316.  Epicurus  was  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  taught  that 
every  maSmmt  pursue  happiness  as  an  end,  but  that  the  highest 
pleasure  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  wise  choice  of  the  refined 
pleasures  of  the  mind  and  of  friendship^ — not  by  gratifying 
the  lower  appetites.  He  advised  temperance  and  virtue  as 
means  to  happiness;  and  he  himself  lived  a  frugal  life,  saying 
that  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  he  could 
rival  Zeus  in  happiness.   Under  cover  of  his  theories,  however. 
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some  of  his  followers  taught  and  practiced  a  grossness  which 
Epicurus  himself  would  have  earnestly  condemned. 


The  Laocoon  Group. 
A  representation  in  marble  of  an  incident  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy. 


The  Epicureans  denied  the  supernatural  altogether,  and  held 
death  to  be  the  end  of  all  things.  Epicureanism  produced  some 
lovable  characters,  but  no  exalted  ones. 
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317.  Zeno  the  Stoic  ^  also  taught  at  Athens.  His  followprg 
made  virtue,  nut  h;ippmess,  the  end  of  life.  If  lia])}>iriess  were 
to  come  at  all,  it  would  come,  they  said,  as  a  result,  not  as  an 
end.  They  placed  em  phasis  upon  the  dignity  of  human  natuxe : 
the  wise  man  should  be  superior  to  the  aeoidents  of  fortune* 

The  Stoics  believed  in  the  gods  as  manifestations  of  one 
Divine  Providence  that  ordered  all  thjn.G:s  welL  The  noblest 
characters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  from  this  time  be- 
longed to  this  sect  Stoieism  waa  inolined,  however,  to  ignore 
the  gentler  and  kindlier  side  of  human  liijaf-en^wi^' bitter 
natures  it  merged  inter  the  philosophy  of  the  C^ui^of  whom 
Diogene»j  with  his  tub  and  lantern,  is  the  great  example.' 

SIS.  New  Importance  of  Pliiloeoiiliy.  — Both  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans held  to  a  wide  brotherhood  of  man.  This  teaching, 
no  doubt,  was  one  result  of  the  union  of  the  world  in  the  new 
GraecoOriental  culture.  Such  a  doctrine  would  hare  been 
unthinkable  before  the  battle  of  Arbela.  Moreover,  for  the 
educated  classes,  philosophy  now  took  the  place  of  religion  as  a 
guide  to  life.  The  philosophers  were  the  clergy  of  the  next  few 
centuries  lam  li  more  truly  than  the  priests  of  the  temples  were. 

319.  Libraries  and  "Museums"  ("Universities"). —The  clos- 
ing age  of  Hellenistic  history  saw  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
university.  The  beginning  was  made  at  At  h*  ns.  Plato  (§  315), 
by  his  will,  left  his  gardens  and  other  property  to  his  followers, 
organized  in  ,i  club.  Athenian  law  did  not  rerogmze  the  right 
of  any  group  of  people  to  hold  property,  unless  it  were  a  re- 
ligious body.  Therefore  this  club  claimed  to  be  organized  foi 
the  worship  of  the  Muaes^  who  wecQ  the  patrons  of  literature 
and  learning;  and  the  name  MttMu^  was  given  to  the  institu- 
tion.  This  was  the  first  endowed  academy^  and  the  first  union  of 
t€€ticher$  and  learners  into  a  eorporation,* 

J    

f  1  Zeno  ten^t  In  the  pAinted  porch  («ioa]t>bn  the  nortii  aide  of  the  market- 
place :  hence  the  name  of  his  philosophy.  See  also  the  description  of  the  map 
of  Athens  on  page  202.  *  Special  report :  the  stories  of  Diogenes. 

*  A  corporation  is  a  body  of  men  recognized  by  the  law  as  a  person  "  80 
fur  as  proper^  rights  go. 
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The  idea  has  never  dnoe  died  out  of  the  world.  The  model 
and  name  weie  used  a  little  later  bj  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexan- 
dria in  their  JfuMum.  This  was  a  richly  endowed  institutiouy 
with  large  numbers  of  students*  It  had  a  greet  Uhraiy  of  over 
half  a  million  Tolnmes  (manuscripts),  with  scribes  to  make 
careful  copies  of  them  and  to  make  their  meaning  more  clear, 
when  necessary,  by  explanatory  notes.  It  liad  also  observa- 
tories and  botaiuiiil  and  zoological  gardens,  ^-ith  collections  of 
rare  plants  and  animals  from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The 
librarians,  and  the  other  scholars  who  were  gathered  about  the 
institution,  devoted  tlieir  lives  to  a  search  for  knowledge  and 
to  teaching;  and  so  they  corresponded  to  the  faculty  of  a 
modern  university. 

''The  external  appearance  [of  the  Museum  J  was  that  of  a  group  of 
bulldUigii  which  served  a  common  purpose temple  of  the  Bfuesi  litimry, 
portiooeB,  dwellings^  and  a  hall  for  meab,  which  were  taken  together. 
The  Inmates  were  a  eotMnunUff  of  icbolan  and  poets,  on  whom  the  king 

bestowed  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  work  at  h\n  expense 
with  all  imaginable  assistance  ready  to  hand.  .  .  .  The  managing  board 
wa.s  composed  nf  priosts.  but  the  most  influential  post  was  that  of  libra- 
rian." — Hoi.M,  Ilislnrii  o/  Orf-ecr,  IV,  HOT. 

One  enterprise,  of  incalculable  benetit  to  the  later  world,  sIiowr  the 
zeal  of  thu  i'tolcmies  in  collecting  and  translating  texts.  Alexandria  had 
many  Jews  In  its  population,  bat  they  were  coming  to  use  the  Greek 
language.  Fhiladelpbns,  for  their  benefit,  had  the  Eebiew  Scriptures 
translated  into  Oreek.  This  is  the  famous  S^uagint  tranalation«  so 
called  from  the  tmdition  that  it  was  the  work  of  seeeirty  scholan« 

320.  Science  made  greater  strides  than  ever  before  in  an 
equal  length  of  time.  Medicine,  surgery,  botany,  and  mechan- 
ics became  real  sciences  for  the  first  time.  Archimedes  of 
Syracuse  discovered  the  principle  of  the  leyeT|  and  of  specific 
gravity,  and  constructed  burning  mirrors  and  new  hurling 
engines  which  made  effective  diege  artillery.'  Euclid,  a  Greek 
at  Alexandria,  building  upon  the  old  Egyptian  knowledge,  pro- 
duced the  geometry  which  is  still  taught  in  our  schools  with 

1  See  l^avia'  lUading*,  Vol.  U,  No.  27. 
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little  addition.  /Erato8thenes-A)^orn  276  b.c),  the  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  wrote~ir~8ystematio  work  on  geography,  invented 
delicate  aatronomical  instruments,  and  devised  the  present 
way  of  measuring  the  circumference  of  the  earth — with 
results-  nearly  correct.  A  little  later,  Aristarchus  taught  that 
the  earth  moved  round  the  snn;  and  Hippanhua  oalculated 
eeHpseSi  catalogued  the  stars,  wrote  books  on  astronomy^  and 


XR  WOBLD  ACOOKDIXII  TO  SBATOSTHnn 

(JiMiIjkllaaMMBwetalcMflranBtnlto,  two  <  rotur(M  !■•«>, 


founded  the  science  of  trigonometry.  Aristotle  liad  already 
^ven  all  the  proofs  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  that  are 
common  in  our  text-books  now  (except  that  of  actual  circum- 
navigation) and  had  asserted  that  men  could  probably  reckch  Asia 
by  miling  west  from  Europe.  The  scientific  spirit  gave  rise, 
too,  to  actual  voyages  of  exploration  into  many  regions;  and 
daring  discoverers  brought  back  from  northern  regions  what 
seemed  wild  tales  of  icebergs  gleaming  in  the  cold  aurora  of 
the  polar  skies. 

The  lighthouse  built  by  the  first  Ptolemy  on  the  island  of 
I%arq8,  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  shows  that  the  new 
civilization  had  begun  to  make  practical  use  of  science  to 
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adTttnoe  bimian  welfare.  The  tower  roBe  326  feet  into  the 
aiT|  and  from  the  eummit  a  gnmp  of  polished  refleoting  mition 
threw  its  light  at  night  far  out  to  sea.  It  seemed  to  the  Jew- 
ish eitizens  of  AleundriA  to  make  real  onoe  more  the  old 
Hehrew  story  of  the  Pillar  of  CHond  by  day  and  of  Fire  by 
night, —  to  guide  wanderers  on  the  wastes  of  waree.  '^All 
night/'  said  a  Greelc  poet,  will  the  sailor,  driving  before  the 
storm,  see  the  fire  gleam  from  its  top.'' 

321.  The  Greek  contributions  to  our  civilization  cannot  be 
named  and  cuunted,  as  we  did  those  from  the  preceding 
Oriental  peoples.  Egypt  and  Babylon  gave  us  some  very  im- 
portant outer  fe&i\iTvs,~—  Kinmnts,  \  f  we  chunse  so  to  speak, 
for  the  body  ofovr  civil izatwn.  But  the  Greel-^^  nave  us  ita  souL 
This  is  the  truth  in  the  noble  sentences  quoted  at  the  head 
of  Greek  history  in  this  volume  (page  95):  "^\e  are  all 
Greeks,"  and  There  is  nothing  that  moves  in  the  world  to* 
day  that  is  not  Greek  in  origin.'' 

Because  the  Greek  contributions  are  of  the  spirit,  rather 
than  of  the  body,  they  are  harder  to  describe  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary. One  supreme  thing,  however,  must  be  mentioned.  The 
Greeks  gave  us  the  ideal  of  freedom,  regulated  by  tey^corUrolf^ 
freedom  in  thought,  in  religion,  and  in  politics. 


Rbvbbbitom  vob  Fubtbbb  Svuwr^'^SpeelaUjf  tuggetted:  Davis* 

Seadings,  Voh  I,  Nos.  119-125  (19  pages,  mostly  from  Pdybiiia,  Anlsn, 

and  Plutart'li.  the  three  0»'ek  lii'^toriaiis  of  that  a^re). 

Additiotuil :  IHutarch's  JJrrs  ("  Annus. "  "  Agis,"  CleomeneB," 
**  Philopoemen  ") ;  MaliaSy Alexander's  I.')npire. 

KxKKr!«*E. — Review  th©  various  confcdenicies,  —  Peloponnesian,  De- 
liau,  <,»l>uihian,  Arhae&ii,  noting  likenesses  and  contrastji.  Review  the 
period  from  CbaieraDea  to  the  death  of  AltixAnder  by  '  *  catch  worda.** 
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BEYIBW  SXBBCI8B8  OK  PARTS  U  ASD  m 

A  Fact  Dsills  ojx  Greek  Histo&t 

1.  The  qlioi  ihoidd  lonn  a  Tabl9  of  Daie§  gradniUy  as  tha  eritioal 

points  are  reached,  and  should  thendrlll  upon  it  until  it  says  Itself  as  the 
alphabet  does.  The  following  dates  are  enough  for  this  drill  in  Greek 
hiatoxy.  The  table  ahoold  be  filled  out  ee  is  done  for  the  fi»t  two  dates. 

776  B.C.  First  recorded  Olympiad  338  b.o. 

490         Maiathon  222 
406  "  146  " 

871  " 

2.  Name  in  order  Jlfteen  haUle$,  between  779  and  146  b.c.  F(tating  for 
each  the  parties,  leaders,  result,  and  importance.  {Such  tablet  also 
should  be  made  by  degrrrs  as  (he  events  are  reached.) 

3.  Explain  concisely  the  following  termn  or  nnm^n:  Olympiads, 
Ephors,  Mycenaean  Culture,  Olympian  Religion,  Aiupbictyonies,  Sappho. 
(Zet  the  class  extend  the  list  several  fold.) 


B.  Topical  Reviews 

This  is  a  pood  point  at  which  to  review  certain  "cultnre  topics,"  — 
i.e.,  agricnlture.  industrial  arts,  life  of  rich  nnd  poor,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, art,  religion,  science,  —  tracing  each  separately  from  the  dawn  of 
hiatory. 

Ifake  a  table  showing  the  chtof  divMoos  of  GfMk  histoiy,  with  snb* 
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The  r^nfer  onr  !'tudies,  the  goal  of  our  thoughts,  the  point  to  trhirh 
all  paths  I  fad  and  the  point  from  tohich  all  paths  start  againf  is  to  be 
found  iA  Home  and  her  chiding  pouter.  —  Fhkbmak. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

THB  FLACB  OF  BOMI  IH  HI8T0BT 

322.  Preceding  History.  —  Our  civilization  began  seven  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Egypt  and  western 
Asia.  Slowly  war  and  trade  spread  it  around  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bui  the  contributions  of  this 
Oriental  civilization  to  the  future  wen  mavidy  materiaL  About 
600  B.O.  the  Greeks,  in  their  Aegean  home  and  in  their  many 
■ettlements  scattered  along  all  the  Mediterranean  ooasts,  be- 
oame  the  leaders  in  civilization.  They  made  manrelous 
advance  in  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  in  some  sciences. 
Tlmr  ekitf  wnMbviions  loers  iatsUectuaL  After  about  three 
hundred  years,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  they  suddenly  con- 
quered the  East  and  formed  a  Graeco-Oriental  world. 

383.  Tlie  historical  center  of  gravity  "now  sblfted  once  mere  to 
the  West  The  Italisn  peninsula,  west  of  Greece,  had  long  had 
intercourse  with  Hellas  and  the  Orient.  Greek  cities  dotted  its 
southern  shores;  and  its  continuation  —  the  island  of  Sicily  — 
had  been  for  centuries  a  battleground  between  Greek  and  Car- 
thaginian. Italian  cities,  too,  traded  wideh^  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Italy  was  not  a  new  land  to  history  ;  but, 
until  200  B.C.,  it  was  merely  an  outlying  fragment  of  the  world 
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of  histoiy.  I%en  U  mMmdy  became  ike  center  of  MetortaU  <»- 
terett, 

During  the  thiee  oentiiries  between  the  Peralan  War  and 
the  Achaean  League,  one  of  the  Italian  oitiee  had  been  growing 
into  a  power  whioh  was  aoon  to  become  the  master  of  the 
World,  and  to  make  new  adTanoes  in  ciTilkation.   This  power 

was  J^OTM* 

324.  Rome  stands  for  government  and  law,  as  distinctly  as 

Greece  stands  for  art  and  intellectual  culture.  The  master- 
work  of  Rome  was  to  make  empire  and  to  rule  it  The 
Komaus  themselves  recognized  this.  Their  poet  Virgil 
wrote ;  — 

**  Others,  I  grant,  indeed,  shall  with  more  deUosey  siold  Ibe  breathing 

brass  ;  from  marble  draw  the  features  to  the  life  ;  plead  causes  better ; 
describe  with  a  nul  tlic  rnnrses  of  the  heavens,  and  explain  the  rising 
stars.  Jo  rvle  the  nattons  with  imperial  stray  he  thy  care,  O  Enman. 
These  shall  be  thy  arta :  to  impose  terms  of  peace,  to  spare  the  liumbled, 
snd  to  crush  Uie  proud/* 

Rome  began  as  a  village  of  rude  shepherds  and  |)easantB  by 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Her  history  is  the  st-ory  of  the  growth 
of  a  village  into  a  city-state,  the  growth  of  tliat  city-state  into 
a  united  Italy,  and  the  further  growth  of  that  Italy  into  a 
world-state.  Home  did  first  for  the  villages  of  its  surrounding 
hills  what  Athens  did  for  the  villages  of  Attica.  It  went  on 
to  do  for  all  Italy  what  Athens  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  for  all 
Greece.  Then  it  did  lastingly  for  alt  the  Mediterranean  world 
what  Alexander  did — for  a  moment  —  for  the  eastern  half. 
Shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ  it  had  organized  the  fringes 
of  the  three  continents  bordering  the  Mediterranean  into  one 
Oraeco-Boman  society. 

The  Greeks,  aside  from  their  own  oontributions  to  civiliza- 
tion, had  coUeeted  the  arts  and  sciences  of  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  B>ome  preserved  this  common  treasure  of  mankind, 
and  herself  added  laws  and  institutions  which  have  influenced 
all  later  time.  The  Roman  Empire,  says  the  historian  Free- 
man, is  the  central    lake  in  which  all  Uie  streams  of  ancient 
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history  lose  theniselves,  and  which  all  the  Mtreama  of  modem  hid' 
tory  Jlow  out  of" 

325.  Xlitt  fioman  and  the  Greek.  —  It  was  not  Bome'a  gemuB 
in  war,  great  as  that  was,  which  enabled  her  to  make  the  world 
Roman.  J2  mia  her  poUtical  wisdom  and  her  organiziTig power. 
The  Romans  were  stem  and  barsb,  but  they  were  also  just, 
obedient,  reverent  of  law.  They  were  a  disciplined  people, 
and  they  loved  order.  The  work  of  the  Greeks  and  ^at  of 
the  Romans  are  happily  related.  Each  is  ttrong  where  tfte  olfter 
is  vmk»  The  Greeks  gave  ns  philosophy  and  art;  the  Bo- 
mans,  politioal  institutions  and  systems  of  law. 

"  The  Greeks  had  more  genius;  the  Romans  more  stability.  .  ..  They 
[the  Romans]  liad  less  delicacy  of  perception,  .  .  .  but  they  had  more 
sobriety  of  character  and  more  endurance.  .  .  .  Versatility  belonged  to 
ttie  Greek,  virility  to  the  Boman."  —  Vimhbr,  OttfUaa*  of  Univtrmd 
BUUnfJi^  196. 

"If  it  be  true,  an  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  is  no  literature  which 
rivals  the  Greek  t  xcept  the  Knglish,  it  is  perhapB  even  more  true  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  the  only  race  which  can  be  placed  beside  the  Roman  la 
oreatlfe  power  In  Utw  tnd  poUdoi.**— Okobob  Bubtov  Adaiu. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THK  LAUD  ASD  THS  PX0PLX8 

826.  Meaning  of  the  Name  "  Italy."  —  Modem  Italy,  bounded 
by  the  Alps  and  the*  sea,  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  halves, — 
the  level  valley  of  the  Po  extending  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
slender  mountainous  peninsula  rea<:hing  from  it  south  into  the 
Mediterranean.  But  until  about  27  b.c,  the  first  of  these  two^ 
the  Po  valley,  was  always  considered  part  of  GauL  It  was 
called  CiicUpine  OatUf  or  Oaui  this  side  the  Alps,  During  all 
early  Boman  histotj  the  name  Italy  belonged  not  to  this  valleji 
bat  cmfy  to  the  trw  peninsula  with  the  Apennine  range  for  tte 
backbone.  This  district  is  about  as  large  as  Alabama* 

Like  Greece^  Italy  was  specially  fitted  by  natnre  for  the 
work  it  was  to  da  In  particular,  there  were  three  ways  in 
whlcli  its  get^raphy  affected  its  history.  Each  of  these  calls 
for  a  paragraph  (§§  327-329). 

327.  Vnlty.  —  Italy  was  more  fit  than  Greece  for  inienui 
union,  which  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  external  empire.  The 
geographical  divieions  are  larger y  and  leet  dfiUnet,  <ftan  Ae  divi^ 
sione  in  Greece,  and  so  the  inhabitants  were  more  easily  united 
under  one  government.  The  fertile  plains  were  better  suited 
to  agriculture  and  grazing  than  were  the  lands  of  Greece, 
while  the  coast  lacked  the  maiiv  luu  Uors  and  the  island-studded 
sea  that  invited  the  earliest  Hellenes  to  commerce.  Civiliza- 
tion came  some  what  later;  but  the  foundations  of  empire  were 
more  seenrfly  laid. 

328.  Direction  of  the  First  Expansion.  —  Geography  deter- 
mined also  the  direction  of  Italy's  first  contjuests.  The  Apen- 
nines are  nearer  the  eastern  coast  than  the  western,  and  so,  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  short  rocky  spurs  and  swift  torrents  lose 
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themselves  quickly  in  the  Adridtio.  The  western  slope  is 
nearly  twice  as  broad;  here  are  rivers  and  fertile  plaius,  aud, 
as  a  result,  must  ui  the  few  harburs  and  the  importaut  states. 

Thus  Italy  and  Greece  stood  back  to  back  (§  Sod).  Greece 
faced  the  old  Oriental  civilizations.  Italy  faced  west  toward 
Spain,  and,  through  Sicily,  toward  Africa.  When  she  was 
ready  for  outside  work,  she  gave  lierself  to  conquering  and 
civilizing  these  western  lands,  inhabited  by  fresh,  vigorous 
peoples.  Only  after  this  hiul  been  accomplished  did  she 
come  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Graeco-Oriental  world — ex- 
cept for  the  small  Greek  states  in  southern  Italy. 

339.  Tbe  Centtal  Mediterranean  Land. — European  eultare  be- 
gan in  the  peninsula  which  was  at  once  "the  most  European 
of  European  lands  "  and  also  the  European  land  nearest  to  the 
older  civilizations  of  the  East  ($$84,  86).  Just  as  natuially^ 
,lfte  ataie  to&ie&  toas  to  unite  €md  rule  all  the  eoatte  of  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  had  Ua  home  in  the  central  penineula  which  di?ides  that 
'inland  sea.  When  her  struggle  for  empire  began,  hes  oentral 
position  enabled  Italy  to  cnt  off  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Africa  and  Bpatn  from  its  allies  in  the  East  and  to  conquer  her 
enemies  one  by  one. 

Exercise.  —  Map  study  :  note  that  Liffnria,  (lallin  Cimlpina,  and 
Venetia  are  outtiidu  the  true  Italy  (§  320)  ;  fix  the  poaiUon  of  Elruria^ 
Xo^ttm,  Campania,  Samniumt  and  the  Sabines;  observe  that  tbe  Amu* 
(Amo),  la  BCnuria,  tbe  Tiber^  between  Etniria  and  Latimn,  and  the 
LM»^  between  Latlum  and  Campania,  aie  the  most  Important  rivett. 
Their  haelne  wen  earip  homee  ofcuUure  in  ilaly. 

330.  A  Mingling  of  Races.  —  For  some  ctnturies  in  the  pe- 
riod we  are  to  study,  Italy  was  tbe  mistress  of  the  world.  Be- 
fore that  time,  as  bmee,  she  liad  been  overrun  by  invaders.  In 
prehistoric  times,  the  fume  of  her  fertility  and  beauty  had 
tempted  swarm  after  swarm  of  barbarians  across  the  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic ;  and  already  at  the  opening  of  history  the  land 
held  a  curious  mixture  of  i-aces. 

331.  Chief  Diriaiona.  —  The  center  of  the  peninsula  was  the 
nome  of  the  JtaHane,  who  were  finally  to  give  their  language 
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and  law  to  the  whole  land.  They  fell  into  two  branches. 
Tlie  western  Italians  were  lowlanders,  and  were  called  Latins. 
Their  home  was  in  Latium.  The  eastern  and  larj^er  section 
of  Italians  were  highlanders,  and  were  again  subdivided  into 
Sahines,  Sanmites,  Volscians,  and  so  on. 

The  more  impoi*tant  of  the  other  races  were  the  Greeks  in 
the  south  and  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans  in  the  north.  The 


Rkmajns  or  AN  Etruscaw  Wall  and  Arch  at  Sutri. 


Greeks  (of  Magna  Graecia)  have  been  referred  to  in  earlier 
pages.  The  Gauls  held  the  Po  valley.  They  were  merely  a 
portion  of  the  Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  remained 
rude  barbarians  until  a  late  period. 

The  Ktruscans  were  a  mysterious  people  — "  the  standing 
riddle  of  history."  At  an  early  time  they  had  held  the  Po  and 
all  the  western  coast  from  the  Alps  to  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
south.  But  before  exact  history  begins,  the  Latins  and  the 
Samnites  of  Campania  had  thrown  ofF  their  yoke  and  driven 
them  from  all  lands  south  of  the  Tiber,  while  the  Gauls  had 
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expelled  them  from  the  Po  valley.  Thus  they  had  become 
restricted  to  the  central  district,  Etruria,  just  across  the  Tiber 
from  the  Latins. 

The  Etruscans  remained,  however,  the  most  civilized  people 
in  Italy  until  the  Greek  settlements  began.  They  were  mighty 
and  skillful  builders,  as  their  many  interesting  ruins  show. 
They  had  a  system  of  writing,  and  have  left  multitudes  of 


Etruscan  Tombs  at  Orvikto. 


inscriptions,  in  a  language  to  which  scholars  can  find  no  key. 
They  became  celebrated  early  for  their  work  in  bronze  and 
iron,  and  they  were  the  first  people  in  Italy  to  engage  in  com- 
merce. But  before  they  sent  out  trading  ships  themselves, 
they  welcomed  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  iK'rhaps  those  of 
the  Cretans.  Their  early  tombs  contain  many  articles  of  EgyjK 
tian  and  Phoenician  and  early  Greek  workmanship,  brought 
them  by  these  early  traders,  who  doubtless  taught  them  many 
arts.  The  Etruscans,  in  turn,  were  Rome's  first  teachersj  before 
that  task  fell  to  the  Greeks  of  south  Italy.    Etruscan  builders 
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iMoed  the  walUi  of  ear^  Bome,  drained  ber  marahes,  and 
fringed  the  Tiber«ide  with  gieat  quays.  The  Boman'a  dieia 
(the  toga)i  his  honsey  his  fayorite  amuseroente  (the  orael  sporta 
of  the  amphitheater),  and  mooh  of  his  religion  (especially  the 


"lldliant" 
'Umbnsns) 

Euuscans 

Greeks 

Gauto 

LifuHan* 

SicuH.  V«net}, 
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divinaikion  and  soothsaying)  were  Etruscan  in  origin;  while 
from  the  same  source  he  learned  his  unrivaled  power  to  build 
for  all  time.^ 


1  There  are  many  snrvivals  of  the  ancient  Etrascan  paganiam  and  dirina- 
tion  to-day  among  the  Tuscan  peasantry.  The  ancient  method  of  discovering 
the  will  of  the  gods  by  examining  the  entrails  of  animals  (offered  in  sacrifice) 
WM  TBiy  liiiiSlar-^ttTMi  In  little  details— to  tbe  onslom  of  Hm  old  BAbjlo> 
It  Mema  aluiott  certain  that  this  and  other 
in  MOM  mj,  iiom  Babf  lento;  of.  {  40i 
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332.  "  Fragments  of  Forgotten  Peoples."  —  Besides  these  four  great 
raoea — Italians,  Greeks,  Etruscauiif  and  Gauls — whom  Rome  was  finally 
to  fnw  Into  OM  ttiong  and  noble  nation,  Uwra  were  also  fragments  of 
earlier  peoplet  In  ancient  Italy.  In  the  aonthem  moontaina  were  the 
Upjgiana;  in  the  manhea  of  the  northeast,  the  Venetl;  and,  is  the 
extreme  ninthweit,  between  the  Alps  and  the  aea,  the  wild  iAfwrtam* 
These  last  were  rode  lilU-men,  who  had  fought  savagely  for  their  cragi 
and  caves  with  Etruscans  and  Gauls,  and  were  long  to  harass  the  Roman 
legions  with  guerilla  warfare.  Later,  they  f urniabed  Bome  an  admirable 
light  infantry. 

338.  QeographlcAl  Admtacw  of  Room. — At  first  Bome  was 
simply  one  of  many  Italian  towns.   Her  rise  to  greatness 

rested,  in  part,  at  least,  upon  four  geographical  conditions. 

a.  Rome  is  the  centred  city  of  the  peninsula^  and  so  had  advan- 
tages for  consolidating  Italy  like  those  enjoyed  by  Italy  after- 
ward for  unifying  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  It  was  not  by 
accident  that  Mediterranean  do- 
minion fell  to  the  cetUral  city  of 
the  central  peniuHula. 

b.  Tfie  Tiber  was  the  one  nam- 
gable  river  of  Italy.  In  old  timSii 
ships  sailed  up  the  river  to  Rome, 
while  barges  brought  down  to  her 
wharves  the  wheat  and  wine  of  the 
uplands.  The  site  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  porty  but  was  far 
enough  from  the  eoast  to  be  safe 
from  sadden  raids  hy  pirates. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  Rome's  greatness  in  Latium  was  largely 
dne  to  her  wmmerdal  wUe} 

c.  Early  Bome  wu  a  ^mark  state"  of  the  LaHne;  that  is,  it 
bordered  npon  hostile  peoples.  Just  across  the  Tiber  lay  the 
Etrasoans,  and  in  the  eastern  monntains  dwelt  the  Sabines, — 
mde  highlanders,  fond  of  raiding  their  richer  neighbors  of  the 
plains.  The  RamanB  were  the  chan^ione  of  the  Laiina  against 

>  HonoiMn,  1, 8IMB»  haaa  atilkfngaoooiuit  of  the  Tiber  tralBe. 
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both  these  foes.  '[  lius  they  oame  to  excel  the  other  Latins  in 
war.  Their  positiuii  was  favorable,  alsu,  to  some  mingling  of 
tribes ;  and  Roman  traditions  assert  that  such  a  mingling  did 
take  place  (§  3,*ir>). 

d.  Roim  was  "  the  citfj  of  the  seven  hills."  Italian  towns,  like 
the  Greek  (§  103),  had  their  origin  each  in  some  acropoUSy  or 
hill  fortress;  and  even  in  Latium  there  were  many  settlements, 
like  Alba  Longa  or  Praeneste,  that  frowned  from  more  formid- 
able heights  than  those  held  by  Rome.  But  nowhere  else  wob 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  a  group  ol  hills.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  will  be  shown  soon  (§  338). 


FoH  FuRTHKK  Readixg.  — Davls'  Headings,  Vol.  TT,  No.  1,  gives  a  de- 
BicripLioij  of  Italy  and  ita  peoples  by  an  old  Roman  .m  ii.  r.  An  ezoeUenft 
brief  modem  account  ia  to  be  found  in  iiuwe  and  Ltngh,  i-li). 
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UCqnypAPV  HI8T0ST 

The  two  pages  oi  this  chapter  are  more  auitable  for  reading 
is  cUm  thaa  fat  ordinary  redUtkMl. 

384.  Old  Writers  aad 'SoniCM. — ThABomaiis  bad  no  Homer' 
iot  their  early  civilization;  and  they  did  not  begin  to  write 
the  history  of  their  city  until  about  ^00  b.o., — more  than  two 
centuries  after  Herodotus  and  Thucydidee  wrote  the  history 
of  Greece.  Even  then  the  first  histories  were  meager  skele- 
tons. To  make  even  such  a  story  for  the  earlier  centuries  of 
Roman  life,  the  first  Roman  historians  found  only  two  kinds 
of  material — scant  official  records  and  unieltable  Ikmily  chron* 
ieles. 

The  records  comprised  only  lists  of  magisinites,  with  brief  notices  of 
PTriktnf^  events  and  nf  pociiliar  phenomena,  like  an  o'-lipsp.  Even  thpse 
barren  records  )iad  been  destroyed  up  to  lh*'  vear  .iUO  b.c.  (when  the 
Gaols  sacked  the  city),  and  had  been  restored,  iiii{>ei  fectly,  from  memory. 

The  great  clans  fed  their  pride  by  family  hiHtories,  and  especially  by 
hlnorlosl  foiunil  ontioiis  (§  'Ml) ;  bat  tlMM  weie  all  bsaed  upon  oral 
tnMlitioD,  which  was  leadfly  distorted  by  tai'ventions  and  wild  ezaggeia- 
ttons,  to  salt  funily  ^ty. 

From  such  sources,  early  in  the  second  centurv  p.c.,  Fahius 
Fictor  (§  624)  wrote  the  first  connected  history  ot  Koine.  He 
and  his  successors  (mostly  Greek  slaves  or  adventurers)  trimmed 
and  patched  their  narratives  ingeniously  to  get  rid  of  gross 


*  Some  modern  fk-holars,  however,  believe  tliat  there  mTT^^t  have  been  a 
copious  ballad  literature  among  the  people,  from  which  early  iii^stnrians  fould 
drsw.  Hacauiay  8  Lay*  of  Ancient  Home  waa  an  attempt  to  reproduce  s\ich 
ballads  as  Maeanlay  thoai^  most  onoe  bave  existed.  A  oritlclsBi  ol  tbla 
idsa  snaj  be  fewid  In  Ibae's  JSsrIy  Some,  18,  IS. 
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inoonsistenciesy  filled  the  many  gaps  by  borrowing  freely  from 
inddents  in  Groek  histoiji  and  so  produced  an  aftfcractive  stoiy. 
These  early  worlcs  are  now  lost;  bat,  two  hundred  years  later, 
fhey  famished  material  for  Livy  and  DkmfHvm^  whose  aoconnts 
of  the  legendary  age  were  accepted  as  real  history  ^  until  after 

1800  A.D. 

33j»«  Legends  of  Regal  Rome.  —  According  to  the  legendary  story, 

Rome  was  ruled  from  753  to  610  b.c.  by  seven  successive  kings.  The 
founder,  Romulus,  was  the  son  nf  Mars  (God  of  War)  and  of  a  Latin 
princess.  As  a  babe  he  bui  t  teen  exposed  to  die,  but  was  pre-served  and 
suckled  by  a  wolf.  He  grt^w  up  among  rade  shepherds ;  with  their  aid 
he  built  a  city  on  the  Palatine  Mount  above  the  old  wolTs  den  \  here  he 
gaUiered  about  him  oatlaws  from  all  qoarten,  and  then  men  aetoad  the 
danghteiB  ol  a  Sabine  tribe  for  wives.  This  led  to  war,  and  finally  to 
the  union  of  the  Romana  and  the  Sablnet,  who  then  settled  upon  one  of 
the  neighboring  hllle.  Bomnlns  organised  the  people  into  tribes,  curias, 
and  clans ;  appointed  a  Senate  ;  conquered  widely  ;  and  was  finally 
taken  up  to  hcavrn  by  the  gods  in  a  thunderstorm,  or,  as  Bome  thought, 
was  killed  by  jf  :i]<>us  aristocrats.  Numa^  the  next  king,  i  lerted  after  a 
year's  interregnum,  established  religious  rites,  and  gave  laws  and  arts  of 
peace,  which  were  taught  him  by  the  nymph  Egeria  in  a  sacred  grove  by 
night.  TuUut  BotUliuBf  a  wariike  oooqoeror,  is  a  shadowy  Bomolos, 
and  itnenff  Jforefw  Is  afsint  copy  of  Noma.  The  fifth  Vng  was  Tarqufn 
4h$  Fim^  an  Etruaosn  adventnier,  who  wae  socoeeded  by  ServUtg  TuUiua, 
son  of  a  Slave  giri.  Servius  reorganized  the  govemnmitt  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  Tarqufn,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  whose  oppression  led  to 
his  expulsion  and  to  the  eetablishmrnt  of  a  Kepublic.  The  last  three 
so vt  reigns  were  '* tyrants"  in  the  Gretik  sense.  They  favored  the  com- 
mon people  (the  plebs)  against  the  aristocratic  patricians,  extended  the 
sway  of  Rome,  and  constructed  great  and  useful  works. 

396.  Modem  Scholars  and  these  Legends. — To  scholars  of 
the  time  of  the  American  Bevolntion,  Komulus  and  Tarquin 
were  aa  zeal  as  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Chrbtopher  Colambns. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  centnry,  however,  soholara  hegKn  to 
inquire  into  inoonsistenoies  in  the  Roman  narrattYC.  Such 
inyestigation  soon  forced  the  world  to  give  up  tiie  old  history, 

1  Livy  himself  spoke  modestly  of  the  unreliability  of  much  of  his  material 
Sox  the  early  period;  hot  later  writers  repeated  his  story  without  his  caotioos. 
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No  one  now  regards  the  stories  of  tlio  kings  as  lustory.  In- 
deed, no  ODe  pretends  to  know  more  than  a  general  ontluie  of 
Koman  history  beiure  r^^O  b.c.;  and  for  a  eenturv  after  that 
date  the  details  are  very  uncertain.  Since  1900  a.d.,  however, 
excavations  have  taught  us  much.  The  o^nnions  of  modern 
scholars  regarding  this  early  period  will  be  atated  briefly  ia 
the  next  chapter. 
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CONCLUSIONS  ABOUT  ROMS  UNOSR  THE  KINGS 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY 

337.  Early  Latium  contained  thirty  Latin  tribes,  each 
Mttled  around  some  hill-foi  t  At  firsts  Borne  was  by  no  means 
the  most  important  of  these  centers.  In  the  early  days  the 
leading  settlement  was  Alba  Longa  (the  Long  White  City), 
which  was  the  head  of  a  rude  Latin  union,  —  like  a  Greek  am- 
phictyony  (§  119),  bat  somewhat  more  political  in  character. 

338.  The  Union  ef  the  Seien  HUls  at  Rome.  —  The  oldest  part 
of  Rome  seems  to  haye  been  a  settlement  on  the  crest  of  the 
Palatine,  a  square  hill  and  the  central  one  of  the  group  of  low 
hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tiber.  Some  village  had  held 
a  place  there  from  the  Stone  Age  of  the  Latins, — at  least  1200 
years  before  Christ,  ^-^  and  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  solidly 
built  walls  of  this  "  square  town  "  belonging  to  a  prehistoric 
date.*  This  citatlel  served  as  a  military  outpost  of  the  Latins, 
to  hold  the  Tiber  frontier  against  the  Etruscans  on  the  north 
bank. 

Early  settlements  were  iiiaile  also  on  at  least  two  other  of 
the  seven  liills.  —  the  Quirinal  and  the  CB£liaa»  Roman  tra- 
dition says  that  one  of  these  towns  was  founded  by  an  invad- 
ing tribe  of  Sabines.  and  the  otlier  by  a  conquering  Etruscan 
triW.  No  doubt,  there  was  a  long  jteriod  of  war  between  the 
three  liill-forts,  with  oceasional  truces,  during  wliich  the  towns- 
men met  for  trade  on  the  common  gp*ound  of  the  marshes  between 
the  hills.  Finally,  the  three  settlements  were  united  into  one 
state,  with  the  tribes  on  an  equal  footing,  one  with  another. 

1  TUo  liUtoric  Romans  believed  that  their  cUy  was  founded  in  753  B.C.,  and 
they  dated  aU  aveals  from  that  year.  Bzca^atioDS  ahow  tliat  th«y  might 
have  claimed  much  greater  antiqaitj. 
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Then  the  low  j^round  between  these  hills  became  the  place 
for  political  assemblies  (Comitiiuu),  and  for  the  common  market 
place  (Forum) ;  and  the  steep  Capitoline^a  little  to  one  side, 


1.  CiUilel  (Arx).  4.  Citsdel  at  .Tsnfcoiuin.     7.  Sentte  HoaM  (CurU). 

2.  Tem|ile  ofJupltiT  ('apltolinu.<«)«     5.  "  Wall  of  Romulus."     S.  ComlUutn. 
8.  •*  Quays  of  the  Tarqulii!*.'*  fi.  Temjile  of  Vi-sU. 


became  the  common  citadel.  Tlie  later  kings  (the  "  tyrants  " 
perhaps)  drained  the  marshes  and  inclosed  all  the  seven  hills 
within  one  wall,  taking  in  also  much  open  space  for  further  city 
growth.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  remains  of  a  great  drain 
{Cloaca  Mnjcima)  and  of  a  massive  wall  were  thought  to  be- 
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long  to  these  early  works  ;  but  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  of 
tater  date,  replacing  the  ruder  structures  of  the  kings.  The 


So-CALLRD  Wall  of  Sbrvius.  Tlii>  \\;ul  was  thirteen  feet  thick  and  fifty 
feet  hig,h.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  rampart  of  earth,  faced  on  each  side  by  a 
wall  of  immense  stones  fitted  together  without  mortar.  A  part  of  this 
colossal  structure  has  recently  been  uncovered  on  the  Aventine. 

present  remains,  however,  belong  to  a  very  early  period,  and 
are  pictured  in  these  pages. 

The  gain  from  this  union  wa«  not  merely  in  physical  power.  That  wm 
the  least  of  it.  Early  societies  are  fettered  rigidly  by  custom,  so  that  the 
beginnings  of  change  are  inconceivably  slow.    In  Rome,  the  union  of 
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distinct  societies  broke  this  bondage  at  a  period  far  earlier  than  common. 
Necessity  compelled  the  three  tribes  to  adopt  broader  views  of  their  re- 
lations toward  one  another.  They  became  accustomed  to  variety  of  cus- 
toms, and  they  found  how  to  live  together  peaceably  even  when  their 
ways  differed.  Compromise  took  the  place  of  inflexible  custom.  Thus 
began  the  process  of  association  that  was  later  to  unite  Italy,  and  Rome 
was  started  upon  the  development  of  lier  marvelous  system  of  law. 


I 


Cluaca  Maxima.    As  it  appeared  befuru  a  receut  restoratiun. 


339.  Growth  beyond  the  Walls.  —  The  territory  of  the  city 
must  still  have  been  for  a  while  only  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
river,  limited  on  every  side  by  the  stream  or  by  the  lauds  of 
other  towns.  But  before  the  year  oOO  b.c,  war  with  the 
neighboring  Sabines,  Etruscans,  and  Latins  had  produced 
great  expansion.  Rome  had  come,  to  hold  a  third  of  Latium  ami 
to  control  the  whole  south  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  the  nea  to  the 
highlands  (about  ei<,'hteen  miles  either  way  from  the  city). 
At  the  Tiber  mouth,  Ostia,  the  tirst  Roman  colony,  had  been 
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founded  for  a  port ;  and,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Rome 

had  seized  Mount  JanictUum  and  fortified  it  against  the  Ktrus- 
cans.  Several  of  the  conqueied  Latin  towns  had  been  razed 
aiid  their  miiabitants  brought  to  Rome.  Even  Alba  Longa 
had  been  destroyed,  and  Kome  had  succeeded  to  the  hea^Uhip 
of  the  Latin  conj'ederacy. 

EARLT  ROHAN  SOCfETT 

340.  Homea.  —  The  fir5?t  Romans,  when  not  fighting,  were 
farming  or  shepherding  their  flocks.  Their  life  was  plain  and 
simple.  Their  houses  were  like  those  of  the  primitive  people  all 
about  the  Mediterranean  (§  95),  —  small  huts,  often  only  one 
room,  with  no  chimney  or  window.  The  open  door  and  an 
opening  in  the  peaked  roof  let  out  the  smoke  from  the  hearth 
fire,  and  let  in  light.  Daylight  entered  through  the  open  door, 
and  a  slight  cavity  directly  below  the  roof-opening  received  the 
rain. 

341.  ReUgfam  centered  about  the  home  and  the  daily  tasks. 
For  each  house  the  door  had  its  protecting  god  Janus,  two- 
faced,  looking  in  and  out;  and  each  hearth  fire  had  the  goddess 
<^fe^  When  the  city  grew  powerful,  it  had  a  city  Jamu, 
luid  a  city  Fesla.  In  the  ancient  round  temple  oi  Vesta,  the 
holy  firo  of  the  city  was  kept  always  bright  by  the  priestesses 
( VukUVirffina),  who  had  to  keep  pure  in  thought  and  aot^  that 
tSey' mi^TtTot  pollute  its  purity.  For  the  fire  to  go  out,  or 
be  defiled  in  any  way,  would  mean  disaster  or  ruin  for  the  city. 

Next  to  the  house  gods  came  the  gods  of  the  farm  :  Tellus 
{Eiirth)^  the  deity  in  the  soil;  Saturn,  thegmi  uf^sowing  j  ('eres, 
the  goddess  who  made  the  grain  grow  y  Venus,  another  god- 
dess of  frnitfulness;  and  Terminus,  a  god  who  dwelt  in  each 
boundary  pillar,  to  preserve  the  bounds  of  the  farm — and, 
later,  to  guard  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 

The  early  Konians  had  also  an  ancestor  worshij)  at  each  fam- 
ily tomb,  and  each  Latin  tribe  had  its  ancestral  or  at  least  its 
patron  deity.  The  war-god,  Mars,  father  of  the  fabled  Rom- 
nluB,  was  the  special  god  of  Borne.   At  the  head  of  all  the 
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tribal  gods  of  Latium  stood  Jupiter  (Father  Jove)  ;  and  when 
Rome  became  the  central  Latin  power,  Jupiter  became  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Roman  religion. 

The  later  Romans  borrowed  some  of  the  Greek  stories  about 
the  gods/  to  establish  a  sort  of  relationship  among  their 
deities:  but  they  lacked  imagination  and  poetic  feeling,  and 


An  Karly  Koman  Coin  (Ah).   Tho  hraH  Ih  a  reproHenUition  of  JanuH;  the 

reverse  side  shows  the  prow  of  a  ship. 


they  could  not  create  a  rich  and  beautiful  mythology,  as  the 
Greeks  had  done. 

The  Roman  gods  were  less  like  men  than  the  Greek  gods 
were.  They  remained  vague  and  misty.  In  consequence  Ro- 
man religion  seems  to  us  a  "  dreary  round  of  ceremonies,"  with 
little  of  adoration,  no  poetry,  and  no  love.  As  a  matter  of 
prudence,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  sought  out  by  a  study  of 
omens.  Worship  consisted  of  a  strict  observance  of  ceremo- 
nies. Divine  favor  could  be  lost  by  failure  to  use  precise 
gestures  in  a  service,  or  by  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  single 
word.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intricacies  of  the  worship  had 
somewhat  the  value  of  a  conjurer's  charm.  If  the  ceremony 
was  carried  through  in  the  proper  manner,*  it  almost  compelled 
the  aid  of  the  gods. 

1  For  the  correspondence  of  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  see  §  111. 
S  Monro's  Source  Book,  page  9,  No.  9,  a,  b. 
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342.  Pontifis  and  Augu». —  Under  these  conditions  there 
grew  up  in  Rome  (as  in  other  Italian  towns)  two  important 
"<X)lleges  "  of  city  priests,* — pontiffs  and  atigurs. 
{  cu  The  pontiffs  had  general  oversight  of  the  state  re- 
»^on;  and  they  were  also  the  guardiuns  of  human  science. 
Their  care  ol  the  exact  dates  of  religious  festivals  made  them 
the  keepers  of  the  calendar  and  of  the  rude  records  of  the 
citj  (§  334).  They  liad  oversight  also  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures; and  they  themselves  described  their  knowledge  as  ''the 
^ience  of  all  things  human  and  divine.^' 
^  hi  The  gods  at  Rome  manifested  their  will  not  by  oraoles  but 
by  omens,  or  ansphea.  These  auspices  were  8oaght  especially  in 
the  conduct  of  birds,  and  in  tlie  color  and  size  of  the  entrails 
of  animals  (§331,  note).  The  interpretation  of  such  signs 
became  a  kind  of  soienoe,  in  the  possession  of  a  college  of 
aogurs. 

S43.  Political  Taloe. — The  Roman  religion  became  a  mightj 
political  instrument  No  public  act  (vote,  election,  or  battle) 
could  be  begun  without  divine  approval.  If  the  gods  were 
pn^rly  consulted  concerning  a  proposed  measure  and  had 
manifested  their  approval,  then,  the  Romans  felty  they  were 
under  obligation  to  see  it  carried  through.* 

The  thrifty  Roman  mind  drove  hard  bargains,  too,  with  the 
gods.  The  soothsayers  called  for  fresh  animals  until  the  en- 
trails gave  the  signs  desired  by  the  ruling  magistrate,  and 
then  the  gods  were  just  as  much  bound  as  if  they  had  shown 
favor  at  the  first  trial.  The  sky  was  watched  until  the  desired 
birds  did  appear,  and,  in  the  lat  er  periods,  tame  birds  were  kept 
to  give  the  required  indications. 

The  priests  and  augnrs,  too,  were  the  servants  of  the  state, 
not  its  masters.  They  did  not  make  a  distinct  hereditary  class, 
but  were  themselves  warriors  and  statesmen ;  and,  as  priests, 
they  acted  only  at  the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The 

1 A  **  etXIegp  "  ts  simply  a  *'  oollaction  "  of  penons.  Tbtt  mMabtts  of 
ooHege  held  office  for  life,  aod  themaelTes  filled  vncuuHm  in  tbttlr  nomber. 
fl  Maiuo'a  Sourer  Book,  16,  UloBtiaCai  tbis  point. 
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augnis  souglit  uo  ouieu,  aud  made  no  aunouncementy  except 
when  diiected  to  do  so.*  ' 

344.  Patricians  and  Plebeians. — The  descendants  of  tiie 
original  three  tribes  (§  338)  formed  "the  Roman  people,"  in 
a  strict  sense.  The  tribesmen  were  patricians  (men  "  with 
fathers  For  a  long  time,  they  were  the  only  citizens  —  along 
with  the  clans  and  families  whom  they  "  adopted''  from  time  to 
time.    They  alone  could  vote  or  hoki  office  or  sue  in  the  courts. 

But)  like  the  Greek  cities,  Italiaa  cities  ooDtained  many 
non-citizeiDS.  In  Kome  this  class  was  especially  large,  partly 
because  the  city  had  brought  within  its  walls  many  clans  from 
oonqnered  cities,  and  partly  beoanse  adventurers  and  refugees 
thronged  naturally  to  a  prosperous  commercial  center.  These 
non-citizens  were  plebeians  (or  the  plebs).  Some  of  them 
were  rich ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  part  in  the  religion,  or 
law,  or  polities  of  the  city.  They  could  not  .intermarry  with 
citizens.  Policy  and  custom  r^uired  the  city  to  protect  their 
lives  and  property  ;  but  they  had  no  absolnto  secnrity 
against  an  nnsinmpulous  patrician.  IMr  Mruggle  to  V9in  Hghtt 
and  privileges  makes  the  early  political  history  of  Home, 

345.  Patrician  society  was  organized  in  families^  ckms 
(geutes),  and  curias,  f 

a.  Tlie  famibj  counted  far  more  than  in  Greece.  The 
Koniau  father  had  a  peculiar  power  over  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons as  long  as  he  lived,  even  when  they  were  grown  men  and 
perhaps  in  the  ruling  offices  of  the  city.  When  his  son  took 
a  wife,  she,  too,  leaving  her  own  family,  came  under  his  con- 
trol. His  own  daughters  ])ass»  d  by  marriage  from  his  hand 
under  that  of  some  other  house-father.  Roman  law  recognized 
no  relationship  through  females.  The  father  ruled  iiis  house- 
hold, and  the  households  of  his  male  descendanU,  as  priest, 
judge,  and  king.  He  could  sell,  or  slay,  his  wife,  unmarried 
daughter,  grown-up  son,  or  son's  wife ;  and  all  that  was  theirs 
was  his.  1^0  appeal  lay  from  him  to  any  higher  judge.  In 

^  Munio't  Saww  Ewtk,  12,  has  agood  Ulnttratlon  of  tlw  power  of  angnn. 
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practice,  howerer,  the  father  was  mtluenced  somewhat  by  near 
relatives  and  by  public  opinion  and  rpligions  fet/lmg.  A  man 
was  declared  accursed  if  he  sold  a  married  son  into  slavpr}', 
though  no  law  could  punish  him.  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
despite  the  legal  slavery  of  women,  the  Roman  matrons  had  a 
dignity  and  public  influence  unknown  in  Greece. 

b.  The  Roman  genieg  «orrespond  to  the  Greek  elans.  In 
patrician  Rome  thete  were  300  of  these  units. 

c.  The  300  dans  were  grouped  in  30  euriaa,^  In  early 
bistorical  tirae&»  the  curias  were  the  most  important  division 
of  the  peoplci  both  for  worship  and  for  government.  Each  ouria 
possessed  its  own  religious  festivals,  its  own  priest,  its  temple 
and  sacred  hearth.  In  the  politieal  Assembly  of  the  people 
the  curia  was  the  unit  for  voting.  ^ 

346.  The  patrician  govsnunent  had  three  parts, — king, 
Senate,  and  Assembly  (as  in  Homeric  Greece).  The  king 
stood  to  the  state  as  the  father  to  the  family,  and  was  some- 
what more  important  than  the  early  Greek  kings  were. 

The  Senate  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  council  of  the  300 
chiefs  of  the  clans.  In  historic  Rome  it  long  kept  the  number 
300,  but  the  kings  won  the  power  to  fill  vacancies.  The  Senate 
could  advUe  the  king,  aud  it  could  veto  any  change  in  old  custom. 

Wbeo  a  king  died  before^^la  mGcaaaor  had  becD  appointed,  there  wm 

an  interregnum  (^'interval  between  klnge").    The  Senators  ruled  by 

turns,  for  five  days  each,  an  inter-rerjea  ('*kin«7S  for  an  interval").  The 
first  inter- rex  was  ch(iS"n  by  lot.  Each  one  then  named  his  BUOcesBor, 
and  any  one  after  the  tirst  could  Dominate  a  pi>rmanont  king.  No  election 
could  take  place  except  upon  such  nomination.  Kach  inter-rex  fur  his 
hrlef  rule  kept  the  kingly  power  in  full. 

The  Assembly  was  a  meeting  of  the  patricians  in  curias.  It 
met  only  at  the  call  of  the  king.  Its  approval  was  neoessary 
for  offensive  war  and  for  any  change  in  old  customs,*  and  for 


*  These  precise  fipures  suggest  that  there  Iiad  been  some  artificial  reainoge- 
meot  of  these  natural  units  —  such  as  that  ascribed  to  Komulus. 

*  Early  ■ocietiea  haTe  yery  little  law-maktng.  This  prooeH  of  definltelj 
changlag  an  old  ewtoiB,  on  rare  ooeasioDa,  oonaaponds  to  modon  leglalatloa. 
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the  adoption  of  new  clans  ;  and,  after  an  inten  cL^num,  it  elected 
a  king  on  the  nomination  of  some  inter-rex.  The  early 
Assembly  did  not  debate :  it  only  listened  to  the  king's  words. 

^  TWO  FREHI8T0IUU  REVOLUTIONS 

^  347.  Plebeians  gain  Some  Rights.  —  The  first  great  change 
in  the  Roman  goyemment  was  the  partial  admission  of  the 
plebeians.  Legend  asserts  that  this  was  the  work  of  Servius. 
Certainly  the  change  was  connected  with  a  reform  of  the 
Roman  army. 

Originally,  the  army  was  made  up  of  "  the  Roman  people  " 
—  the  patricians  and  their  immediate  dependents.  But  as 
the  plebeians  grew  In  numbers^  the  king  needed  their  service 
in  war.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  period  of  the  kings,  Rome 
was  a  city  of  eighty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  people. 
According  to  the  legend,  Servius  called  upon  eighteen  hundred 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  to  serve  as  cavalry  (equites  or  knights)f 
and  then, for  infantry  service,  divided  all  other  landowners, 
ian  and  patrician,  into  live  classes,  according  to  their  wealth. 

Eight  thousand  had  property  enough  so  that  they  could  be 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  complete  armor.  Tbey 
made  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  Behind  tiieni  stood  the 
second  and  third  classes,  less  completely  equipped,  but  still 
ranking  as  "  heavy-armed."  The  ]>oorer  fourth  and  fifth 
classes  served  as  light-armed  tr(x>ps.  Each  of  the  hve  classes 
was  subdivided  into  centuries,  or  companies  of  100  men  each. 
In  all  there  were  193  centuries^ —  a  fighting  force  of  nearly 
20,000  men. 

early  society  the  obligation  to  fight  and  the.4^A^  to  vo^e 
go  together  (cf.  §  137).  T^fuestiuus  of  peace  and  war^imtd  the 
election  of  military  officers  were  naturally  referred  to  the  war 
host.  Thus,  gradually  the  army  of  centuries  became  in  peace 
an  Assembly  of  Centuries,  which  took  to  itself  all  the  political 
powers  of  the  old  Assembly  of  Curiasr^/ 

348.  Aristocratic  Character  Maliitsln<8^ — The  army  grad- 
ually changed  its  form,  but  the  political  Assembly  of  Centuries 
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crystallized  in  the  original  shape.  In  this  way,  the  patricians 
maintained  most  of  their  jjower.  As  the  population  increased, 
the  poorer  classes  grew  in  iinnihers  faster  than  the  rich ;  but 
theg  did  not  gain  political  weight  because  the  number  of  cen- 
turies was  not  ohaaged.  2%e  centnriei  of  the  lower  clasms  cafne 
to  contain  many  more  ihan  a  hundred  men  eacht  u^Ue  thoae  of  thp 
knights  and  firnt  doM  contained  far  less;  Intt  eaA  century,  full 
or  skeletfjn,  etitt  counted  one  vote. 

Thus  the  kni^  and  the  ftret  does  (98  of  the  WS  centuries), 
even  after  they  had  come  to  be  a  small  minority  of  the  people, 
eotdd  outvote  all  the  rest.  They  still  voted  firsts  too,  just  as 
when  they  stood  in  the  front  ranks  for  battle ;  and  so  often- 
times they  settled  a  question  without  any  vote  at  all  by  the 
other  classes.  And  since  the  knights  and  the  first  class  must 
have  remained  largely  j)atriciaD,  it  is  clear  that  in  disputes 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  the  aristocratio  party 
oould  rule. 

None  the  less  it  was  a  great  gain  that  the  position  of  a  man 
was  fixed,  not  by  birth  and  relii^ion,  but  by  his  wealtli.  The 
ai  raiigeinent  of  the  centuries  still  prevented  complete  political 
equality ;  but  the  first  greai  barrier  against  the  rise  of  democracy 
was  broken  ffotrn. 

349.  *^  Tyrants."  —  A  second  great  change  took  ]»lace  abf>ut  the 
year  .500.  This  was  the  disapi)earaiice  of  kingshij).^  Probably 
many  more  than  seven  kings  ruled  at  Konit>.  The  last  three 
(as  the  legends  suggest  )  were  probably  "  tyrants,"  supported 
by  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians.  Thus  the .  overthrow 
of  kingship  seems  to  have  been  an  aristocratic  victory. 

850.  Expulsion  of  the  "Tyrants,"  —  The  later  Romans  be- 
lieved that  the  last  Tarquin  oppressed  the  people  and  that  the 
cruel  deeds  of  his  son  finally  roused  the  people  to  fury,  so  that 
they  drove  the  family  from  Borne,  abolished  the  kingship,  and, 
in  place  of  a  king  for  life,  chose  two  consuls  for  a  year.  This 
revolution  is  ascribed  to  the  year  ^0^^ —  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Pisistratids  were  finally  driven  from  Athens.  But 

1  Compare  these  early  revolutions  with  those  at  Athens  (^^  1^137). 
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while  the  (rreek  story  is  strictly  historical,  the  Roman  is  mere 
legend.  Tn  after  centuries  the  Komans  liated  the  name  king, 
and  the  feelinp^  was  created  largely  by  tlie  stories  of  Tarquin's 
cruelty.  Probably,  however,  these  stories  were  the  inventions 
of  the  aristocrats  long  after  the  ''expulsion."^  Gertamlj 
''king''  did  not  at  once  become  a  detested  name.  At  Bomei 
as  at  Athens  (§  134),  there  remained  a  king»priest  (rex  sacrxh 
mm),  whose  wife  also  kept  the  title  of  queen  (regina).  The 
legends  themselves  represent  another  Tarquin  (LociuB  Tar* 
qninius  Collatinus)  as  one  of  the  first  two  consuls;  nor  is  there 
any  eridenoe  that  at  first  the  consuls  ruled  only  for  one  year. 
All  that  we  reallj  know  is,  that,  in  prehistoric  Borne,  the  ari$' 
tocrath  patrieiana  in  $ome  toay  reduced  and  ftnoRy  uMUkeA 
Jtingahip, 

"  TliG  strup;gle  was  doubtless  longer  and  sharper,  artfl  the  new  ronnti. 
tntion  TiT^rf  ^'rndnally  shaped,  than  tradition  would  have  uh  believe. 
Tossibly,  loo,  tins  revolution  at  Rome  was  but.  ])art  of  a  wide-spreading 
wave  of  change  in  Latium  and  central  Itnly,  similar  to  that  which  in 
Greece  swept  away  the  old  heroic  monarchies.^'  -*P«lham,  OutHne*  qf 
Soman  History,  41. 


351.  ,TheConsuls^  been  called  joint  kings  for  one  iftar/* 
The  kingsK^  had  become  elective,  and  it  was  divided  between 
two  men.  The  term  of  office,  too,  was  finally  limited  to  one 
year.  But  for  that  year  the  new  consuls  were  kings,''  nearly 
in  full.  They  called  and  dissolved  Assemblies  at  wilL  They 
alone  could  propose  measures  or  nominate  magistrates.  They 
filled  vacancies  in  the  Senate.  They  ruled  the  ci^  in  peace, 
and  commanded  the  army  in  war. 

353.  Prsctical  Checks.  —  In  practice,  however,  three  impor* 
tant  checks  appeared  upon  the  power  of  the  consuls.  (1)  Either 
consul  might  find  any  of  his  acts  absolutely  forbidden  by  his 

1  StndenU  ihould  tell  some  of  these  stories  m  they  »t«  given  in  livy :  for 
laetftiioe,  Lftke  Regilliu*  Bratns  and  his  sons,  Hbiatlns  at  the  Bridge,  and  the 

Porsenna  anpHotes.  The  second  and  third  of  th'^«"  irr*  reproduced  in  Davis* 
Beafiinr/s,\o\.  II,  Nos.  7  and  H.  This  is  agood  plarf  for  the  student,  who  has  not 
before  dooedo,  to  become  acquainted  withMacaulay'»  Laf/s  of  AnciAixi  Rome. 
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oolleagoA.  (2)  When  they  laid  down  their  offloe,  they  beeame 
leeponaiUe  to  the  centniies  and  the  ooarts  for  their  past  aeto. 
(3)  Their  short  term  made  them  dependent  upon  the  adTice  of 
tiie  permanent  Senate, — against  whose  will  it  beoame  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  act 

A  fourth  limitation  was  less  important.  Tlie  kings  hati  held  power  of 
life  and  death,  without  iippeal ;  but  one  of  the  early  consuls,  Valerius 
Pnhlirola,  secured  a  law  that  if  a  consul  condemned  a  citizen  txi  death, 
he  inuKt  permit  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly  —  except  in  war,  when  he 
kept  the  old  power  in  fnU. 

353.  The  Senate's  Gain. — Moreover,  the  relation  of  the 
Senate  to  a  one-year  consul  was  very  different  from  its  old 
subordinate  relation  to  a  life-king.  The  king  had  been  jeal- 
ous of  its  powers;  the  consul's  highest  ambition  was  to  get 
into  its  ranks.  Its  advice  became  more  and  more  a  command^ 
until,  in  feust,  it  became  the  main  part  of  the  government. 

35icrThe  DictatorBhip.>~  In  time  of  peril,  the  division  of 
power  between  twoconsuls,  with  the  possibility  of  a  deadlock, 
might  easily  be  fatal  to  the  city.  The  remedy  was  found  in 
temporary  revivals  of  the  old  kingship  under  a  new  name. 
Eith§x  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  might  appoint 
a  iiictator.  ')  This  officer  was  absolute  master  of  Borne,  save 
thariit^rt^rra  of  office  could  not  exceed  six  mofUhs.  He  was 
the  two  consuls  in  one,  with  half  tluMr  length  of  office.  He 
had  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  city  as  in  tlio  army  ;  and 
he  could  not  be  questioned  for  his  acts  even  when  he  had  laid 
down  his  powers.    Me  could  not,  howeverf  nominate  a  sxiccessor. 


Ton  FoRTBER  Reading. — Davis'  Eeadings^  Vol.  II,  Nos.  2-fi,  illus- 
trate various  phaaes  of  Koman  religion  ;  Polham'e  OtUUM$,  15-17,  treats 
of  the  proofs  of  sepsnte  settlemento  on  the  seven  bUto. 

AMUhtud  readings  of  value  on  the  matter  of  this  chapter  may  be 
fonnd  in  Ihne^s  Sariff  JBome,  ch8.T-ix,  Tlgbe*8  Soman  CotutUMtton,  eha. 
li-iil,  Fowler's  City  State,  chs.  ii-iii.  Students  are  advised  to  read  one  of 
these.  The  best  treatment  of  the  coiualahip  is  Ihne's  JEdWy  i^ome,  chs. 
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355.  The  ExpulBion  of  the  Kings  followed  by  Class  Conflicts.  —  The 
first  century  and  a  half  of  the  Republic  was  a  stern  conflict  between 
patricians  and  plebeians.  Torn  and  distracted  by  the  internal  struggle, 
Rome  made  little  gkin  extemallyi  and  indeed  for  a  time  she  lost  terri- 
tory. 


The  peculiar  mark  of  the  long  internal  struggle  was  the  absence  of  extreme 
violence.  The  vehement  class  conflicts  m  Greek  cities  were  marked  by 
bloody  revolutions  and  counter-reTolutions ;  the  contest  in  Rome  was  car- 
ried on  "  with  m  calmneM,  deUbentlMi,  and  itoadiiMii  that  oorreapoiiM 
tft  thft  tim,  peridfoilBg,  aoher,  practical  Somaa  cbaiactif Whan  tha 
Tictoiy  of  tha  plaba  waa  mca  won*  tha  naalt  waa  oomapoodliigly  per- 
manant. 

THE  POfimON  OF  THE  CLASSES  AFTER  610  B.C. 

356  A  Patrician  Oligarchy. —  Tfie  overthrow  of  th*"  kings  was 
in  no  sent>e  a  dt^inorratic  moveinpiit.  It  left  Home  an  oligarchy. 
The  last  kiiit^s  hiid  leauetl  upon  the  ](»\v'er  orders.  The  ple- 
beians iuuiiil  themselves  the  losers  iu  palitics,  iu  law^  aud  in 
property  riglits,  by  the  chani^C!. 

a.  They  could  hold  no  otiice  ;  they  could  control  only  a  mi- 
nority of  votes  in  the  Assembly ;  and  they  had  no  way  even  to 
get  a  measure  considered.  At  best,  they  could  vote  only  upon 
laws  proposed  by  patrician  magistrates,  and  they  could  help 
elect  only  patrician  officers,  who  had  been  nominated  by  other 
patricians.  The  patrician  Senate,  too,  had  a  final  veto  upon 
any  vote  of  the  centuries ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  patrician 
oonsols  could  always  fall  back  upon  the  patrician  augurs  to 
prevent  a  possible  plebeian  victory 

1  The  aagan  fionid  preTent  a  rote  by  decUrinjc  tha  aaqpiesa  unfavorable. 
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b.  In  law  suits  there  was  a  like  loss  the  plebeians.  The 
kings  had  found  it  to  their  interest  to  see  justice  done  tlie  plebs, 
but  now  law  became  again  a  patriciau  possession.  It  was  un- 
written, and  to  the  ])]pb«  almost  unknown.  It  was  easy,  there- 
fore, m  any  dispute  tor  a  patrician  to  take  shameful  advantage. 

c.  The  laws  regarding  debt  were  cruelly  severe,*  and  here 
the  patricians  found  their  opportunity  for  oppression.  The 
plebeians  were  liable  to  fall  into  debt  for  two  reason^ — which 
require  separate  treatment  (§§  357,  358). 

357.  The  patricians  now  rcAbed  the  ptebdans  of  their  share  in 
the  public  land.  When  Borne  conquered  a  hostile  city,  she 
took  away  a  half  or  a  third  of  its  territory.  The  kings  had 
sometimes  settled  colonies  of  landless  plebeians  upon  such  land, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  territory  became  a  common 
pasture  ground.  It  belonged  to  the  state,  and  a  small  tax  was 
paid  for  the  right  to  graze  cattle  upon  it 

Strictly,  even  under  the  kings,  only  the  patricians  had  the 
right  to  use  this  grazing  land,  but  the  kings  had  extended  the 
privilege  to  the  plebs  also.  The  patricians  now  resumed  their 
sole  right,  and  thus  reduced  to  painful  straits  the  poorer 
plebeians  who  had  eked  out  a  scanty  income  from  their  small 
farms  by  such  aid.-  At  the  .^.iiiie  time,  the  sending  out  of  col- 
onies of  landless  ]>lebeians  was  stopped,  parth''  because  little 
land  was  won  now  for  a  long  time,  and  ])artly  because  the 
patricians  insisted  upon  keeping  for  themselves  any  that  was 
secured.' 

358.  The  conditions  of  warfare,  also,  bore  more  heavily  upon 
the  small  farmer  than  upon  the  great  landlord.  Tlie  farmer  was 
called  away  frequently  to  battle ;  he  had  no  servants  to  till  his 
fields  in  his^bsence;  and  his  possessions  were  more  exposed 

1  See  tlM  extrMts  in  Manro's  Sovree  Book,  M,  6B. 

•To  nuke  nuitten  worse,  ttie  patrlciaii  oAoera  eeued  to  collect  Ike  gnutnc 

tax.  Thus  the  public  land  WM  enjoyed  by  the  patricians  ^  pHvatr  propf>rty, 
without  purchase  or  tax,  while,  a??  n  rosnlt,  the  tax  on  plebeian  larma  had  tu 
be  increased,  to  supply  the  faliiug  off  to  the  treasury. 

«  Ad  exoeUent  brief  treatment  of  tbo  public  l«nd  is  fiTen  In  Tlglie»  SSfr-Sfl^ 
and  In  MommieD,  1, 8I3-M6. 
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to  hostile  foiays  than  were  the  strongly  fortified  holdings  of 
his  greater  neighbor.   Thus  he  might  return  to  find  his  crops 

ruined  by  delay  or  his  homestead  in  ashes,  and  he  could  no 
longer  apply  to  the  king  —  the  patron  of  tlie  plebs  —  for 
assistance. 

359.  Results.  —  Thus,  more  and  more,  the  plebeians  were 
forced  to  burrow  tax  money  from  patrician  money  lenders  or 
to  get  advances  dI  seed  corn  and  cattle  from  a  neighboring 
patrician  landlord.  The  debtor's  land  and  his  person  were  both 
mortgaged  for  payment.  On  failure  to  pay,  the  plebeian 
debtor  became  the  property  of  the  creditor.  He  was  compelled 
thereafter  to  till  his  land  (no  longer  his)  for  the  creditor's  ben- 
efit; or,  if  he  refused  to  accept  this  result,  he  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  torn  with  stripes. 

360.  Dissatisfsction  of  the  Rich  Plebeians. —  To  be  sure,  there 
were  many  plebeians  who  were  rich  in  goods  and  lands*  but 
they,  too,  were  bitterly  dissatiafied.  This  was  true  especially 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ruling  families  of  the  conquered  Latin 
towns  whose  populations  had  been  removed  to  Bome.  These 
men.  were  aggrieved  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
office  or  to  intermarry  with  the  old  Roman  families.  Thus 
they  became  the  natural  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  mass  of 
pomr  pleh^ans. 

THE  STRUGGLE 

361.  Objects.  —  The  struggle  of  the  plebeians  to  right  these 
wrongs  filled  a  century  and  a  half  (510-367  B.C.).  At  first 
the  masses  clamored  for  relief  from  the  cruel  law.s  regarding 
debt,  and  for  a  share  in  the  public  lands.    The  leaders  cared 

^  more  for  ecpiality  with  the  patricians  in  the  law  courts  and 
for  social  equality  and  political  oflice.  Gradually  the  whole 
body  of  the  plebeians,  also,  began  to  demand  these  things  because 
thejf  found  that  whatever  economic  rights  they  won  were  o  f  no 
value,  80  long  as  the  latvs  were  carried  out  only  by  patrician  officials. 

962.  Methods.  —  Li vy  (§  334)  gives  a  graphic  story  of  the  first 
great  clash  between  the  classes  (497  b.g.).  Probably  the  story 
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is  essentially  correct.  (It  is  given  in  full  in  Davis'  Readings^ 
II,  No.  9.)    It  may  be  suninied  up  briefly  as  follows :  — 

The  plebs,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruelty  of  patrician  creditors,  refused 
to  serve  in  a  war  against  the  Volscians,  until  the  consul  won  them  over 
by  freeing  all  debtors  from  prison.  But  when  the  army  returned  victo- 
rious, the  otherconsul  refused  to  reco.ijnize  hi.s  collea"ue's  acts  ;  he  an'csted 


Bkiihik  ovku  thk  Amu  To-day,  on  the  road  from  Kome  tu  the  "Sacred 

Mount." 


the  debtors  again,  and  enforced  the  law  with  merciless  cruelty.  On  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  the  betrayed  plebs  ajjain  declined  to  fight ;  but  finally 
Manius  Valerius  (of  the  great  Valerian  house  "that  loves  the  people 
well ")  was  made  dictator,  and  him  they  trusted.  Victory  again  followed  ; 
but  Valerius  was  unable  to  get  the  cousent  of  the  Senate  to  his  proposed 
changes  in  the  law.  So  the  plebeian  army,  still  in  battle  array  outside  the ' 
gates,  marched  away  to  a  hill  across  the  Anio,  some  three  miles  from 
Rome,  where,  they  declared,  they  were  going  to  build  a  Rome  of  their  own. 
The  "  strike  "  brought  the  patricians  to  some  real  concessions  (§  363),  and 
the  plebs  returned  from  the  "Sacred  Mount." 

This  story  resembles  that  of  later  conflicts.  Once  more,  at 
least,  during  foreign  war,  the  plebeian  army  "  struck,"  and  on 
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otlier  oooasiona  it  prepared  to  do  so.  Between  these  gre&t  erisee, 
there  was  muoh  bitter  strife,  with  a  few  bloody  conflicts  in  the 

city  streets.  Sometimes  the  plebs  succeeded  in  driving  a 
patrician  consul  into  exile,  after  his  term  of  office  ;  and  at 
least  one  plebeian  leader,  Oenucius,  fell  a  victim  to  patrician 
daggers.  The  patricians  were  especially  bitter  toward  any  of 
their  own  urder  who  were  great-souled  enough  and  brave  enough 

vo  dare  take  the  side  of  the  people^  ^ 

The  first  such  hero  vf'asI  Spitrius  Cassius^  He  had  served 
Borne  gloriously  in  war  and  in  statesmanship  (§  373).  Finally, 
as  consul,  he  proposed  a  reform  in  the  selfish  patrician  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  The  patrimans  raised  the  cry  that 
he  was  trying  to  win  popular  favor  so  as  to  make  himself  tyrant. 
The  foolish  plebeians  allowed  themselves  to  be  frightened  by 
the  charge :  they  deserted  their  champion,  and  he  was  put  to 
death.  Under  like  conditions,,  two  other  heroes,  SpuHua  Mddiu$ 


and  \^fara^s  ^fanli^is^  the  man  who  had  saved  Rome  from  the 
Gauls  (I  375),  fell  before  like  charges.  Sometimes  the  later 
aristocratic  historians  blackfinediluajaeinoi^  of  such  traitors" 
even  further.  There  was  iApptusOlmtdiv^^^  ho  j oined  the  ple- 
beians, in  461  1I.C.,  in  an  effort  to  secure  fixed  tontten  laws 
(§  364).  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  patricians,  and  his  over- 
throw was  afterward  represented  as  the  work  of  a  popular 
rising".  Claudius,  said  the  patrician  story,  seized  the  free  maid 
Virginia  as  his  slave  girl;  her  father,  Virginius,  a  popular  offi- 
cer, to  save  her  from  such  shame,  slew  her  with  liis  own  hand, 
and  then  called  uim  h  tlie  army  to  avenge  his  wrongs  ;  his  com- 
rades  marched  upon  the  tyrants  and  overthrew  them. 


The  story  of  Virginia  has  become  so  faroouB  that  tlie  student  ought  to 
know  it.  We  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  Possi- 
bly CMaudius  did  put  the  cause  of  the  people  in  danger  by  selfish  tyranny, 
and  gave  the  patricians  a  handle  against  him  ;  but  iu  any  case  we  may  be 
Bure  this  waa  not  the  real  cause  of  his  overthrow  ;  and  the  popular  rising, 
iro  know,  was  directed,  not  against  him,  but  at  his  pAtrician  murderers 
who  were  trying  to  cheat  the  people  out  of  their  previous  gaizis.  (See 
Ihne,  .SisrlSir  Bom,  176.) 
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The  other  most  instractiTO  feature  of  the  contest  is  the  way 

in  which  the  aristocratic  class  by  trick  and  superior  skill,  over 
and  uver  again,  tuuk  back  with  one  hand  what  they  had  been 
forced  to  surrender  with  the  other;  so  that  the  masses  had  to 
win  their  cause  many  times,  to  really  secure  the  fruits  of  victory. 

The  .s^  /  s  //7  irhich  the  jihhs  msn  to  equality  with  the  patriciaaa 
are  tredh-d  >\'>  th^  fnllonutirj  sections  {S6S-S7^).  V 
^  363.  sTribunes.  T>— The  hrst  secession  gave  the  plebs  the  right 
A  to  c'hooselfrt^wtres,  with  power  to  protect  oppressed  plebeians 
against  cruel  laws.  It  was  agreed  that  the  tribunes  should 
have  the  right  to  stop  any  magistrate  in  any  act  by  merely 
calling  out  veto  ("I  forbid") — just  as  one  consul  could 
"veto"  another.  This  veto  could  be  exercised  only  within  the 
city  (not  in  war),  and  by  the  trilmnes  in  person.  Hence  a  trib- 
une's door  was  left  always  unlocked,  so  that  a  plebeian  in 
trouble  might  have  instant  admission.  At  first  two  tribunes 
were  elected  each  year.  Later  the  number  was  increased  to  ten. 
The  person  of  a  tribune  was  declared  sacred;  and  a  curse  was 
inyoked  upon  any  man  who  should  interfere  with  their  acts — 
which,  however,  did  not  save  the  tribune  Genucius  from 
assassination  (§  362). 

At  the  close  of  a  patrician  consul's  term  of  office,  too,  the 
tribune  could  impeach  him,  and  bring  him  up  for  trial  before 
the  Assembly,  for  offenses  against  the  people.  The  power  of 
veto,  too,  was  extended  until  a  tribune  eonld  forbid  even  the 
putting  of  a  question  to  vote  in  the  Assembly;  and  from  a 
seat  just  outside  the  Senate  door  he  could  stop  any  proceeding 
in  that  body  by  crying  out  a  loud  veto.  Thus  the  tribunes 
could  bring  the  whole  patrician  government  to  a  standstill. 

Absolute  prohibition  was  in  the  most  stern  and  abrupt  fuhlon  op- 
posed to  absolute  oommand  ;  and  the  quwrel  was  aetHed  (?)  by  reeog> 
nisiDg  and  legiflatlng  the  discord.** —  MoitituiM,  1, 8M,  856. 

364.  Written  laws.—  About  460  b.c.  the  plebeians  began  to 
demand  written  laws,  (Compare  with  the  Athenian  demands, 
before  Draoa)   The  patricians  opposed  the  demand  furiously ; 
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but  after  a  ten-year  contest  a  boaid  of  ten  men  ((  Decemvirs ) 
was  elected  to  put  the  laws  into  writinu:.  The n*-~ taws  were 
engraved  on  twelve  stone  tables,  in  short,  crisp  sentences,  and 

set  up  vhere  all  might  readthem-  

These^'TCaws  of  the  Twelve  Tables^  were  the  basis  of  all 
later  Roman  law.  Like  ^e  first  written  laws  at  Athens,  they 
were  yery  severe^  and  were  for  the  most  part  simply  old 
eostoms  rednoed  to  writing.  The  new  thing  about  them  was 
that  they  were  now  known  to  all,  and  that  they  applied  to 

plebeian  and  pat.riftiftn  a-lifca^* 

865.  (^he  Assembly  of  TrlbeO—At  some  early  date  (legend 
says  in  the  days  of  Servius),  the  city  and  its  territory  outside 
the  walls  had  been  divided  into  twenty-one  wards,''  or  "tribes," 
for  the  military  levy.  Like  the  tribes"  of  Glisthenes  at 
AHiens,  these  tribes  were  tenitorUxl,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  three  patrician  blood  tribes.  In  some  way  the  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  these  local  units  grew  into  a  regular 
"  Assembly."  The  plebeians,  who  had  no  complete  organiz;i- 
tion  in  clans  and  curias,  made  use  of  this  new  Assembly  of 
Tribes  for  purposes  of  government.  It  was  here  they  choss 
their  trilmn*  s,  and  ado})ted  their  plaTis,  and  passed  ciecrees 
(plebisriid)  liinding  upon  all  of  their  order.  The  tribunes  called 
this  As.senibiy  together  and  presided  over  it.  jus  the  consuls  did 
with  the  Assembly  of  Centuries.  Probably  a  patrician  had 
a  right  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  "tribe"  in  which  he 
lived ;  but  at  this  stage  he  would  not  care  to  do  so. 

The  plebeians,  finding  themselves  helpless  in  the  Assembly 
of  Genturies,  began  to  insist  upon  bringing  oppressive  patrician 
consuls  for  trial  before  this  Assembly  of  Tribes.  Then,  a  little 
later,  they  demanded  that  therfH^ii^esjxi  their  Assembly 
should  be  law,  binding  upon  theSrlrole  state,  just  as  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly  of  Genturies  were.  This  point  they  finally 
carried,  though  the  Senate  kept  a  veto  upon  the  decrees  of 
both  Assembliee* 


1  See  extracts  Ia  Maaro  s  Source  Book,  54-65. 
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Thus  &  half  century  of  conilict  had  failed  indeed  to  admit  the  plebeians 
Into  the  patridan  state ;  but  it  had  instead  set  np  a  donbto  tUUf —  a 
pltbdiiB  tUti  Vft  against  th»  oU  patiiciAii  aUto ;  Amnbly  of  TiibM 
and  Iti  tftteiiM  wt  against  tlia  Anembly  of  CtntnilM  and  Ita  ctnanla. 
Thin  was  no  nal  arUter  betweon  tliA  two  otatM,  and  no  dbck  upon 
dril  war  except  the  Soman  modeiation  and  pcelemioe  for  oonatittttional 
matMa.  The  mxtworltwaBloJkue&kM  two  gttotnmmiif  Mo  ant, 

366.  Social  Fusion.  —  The  plebeians  used  tlieir  new  powers  to 
win  further  victories.  Soon  after  its  recoguitiou,  the  Assem- 
bly of  'rril)es  decreed  that  plebeians  shonld  have  the  right  to 
marry  with  patricians.  Then  the  Senate  was  forced  to  ap* 
prove  this  plebiscite  by  the  threat  of  another  secession. 

From  this  time,  the  two  orders  l)egan  to  mix  in  social  matters, 
and  this  prepared  the  way  for  political  fusion.  Those  patri- 
cians who  liad  plebeian  relatives  were  not  likely  to  oppose 
bitterly  the  demands  of  that  class  for  political  honors.  Still 
the  final  contest  was  a  long  one.  About  the  same  time  (445 
B.C.)  the  plebeians  began  a  seventy-eight-year  struggle  for  ad- 
missioT,  to  the  office  of  the  consul  (§§  367  ff.). 

367.  Consular  Tribunes.  ^ — In  44d  the  tribes  voted  that  the 
people  should  be  allowed  to  choose  a  plebeian  for  one  of  the 
consuls.  The  Senate  refused  to  allow  the  religious  "  office  of 
consul  to  be  "  polluted/'  but  they  offered  a  compromise.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  decided  to  have  no  consuls  in  some  years,  but 
instead  to  elect^i7itary  tribunes  toitk  consular  pof^,  and  this 
ajfice  fom  to  he  o^Svnb  both  patricicms  and  pM>eiansr\ 

368.  ^^easors.^  At  the  same  time,  witli  their  old  stronghold  threat- 
ened, the  patncianfl  prepared  an  inner  fortress  for  defense  of  their  priv- 
OaSBS.  A  oaw  ofltce^  tbe  censorship,  was  cnate4,  to  take  over  tlia  la^gions 
part  of  tlia  consvl'i  duty  and  his  most  importsnt  powtri.  To  this  ofBos, 
oal^ patricians coialA}mslKML  BvaryllltliyesrtwooeiisofswMOCliosen, 
with  power  to  revise  the  lists  of  the  dtiieiis  and  of  the  Senate.  By 
fhair  nsie  order  they  coiild  deprive  any  man  of  dtisenship^  or  desnda 
a  senator.  They  also  sasicised  a  gsaenl  monl  oversight  over  the  stato.^ 

^  ihne's  Early  liinnp,  1H+-180,  has  an  admirable  treatment  of  th--  <>fn?rtr^ 
Either  censor  could  veto  action  by  the  other.  Their  tremeDdouui  power  was 
need  oommoalf  with  modetatloa,  and  not  for  pwtitaii  ends. 
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369.  Patrician  Maneuvers.  —  It  had  been  left  to  the  Senate 
to  decide  each  vear  whether  consuls  or  consuhn  tribunes  should 
be  elected.  The  Senate  used  this  authority  to  secure  the 
election  of  consuls  (who,  of  course,  had  to  be  patricians)  twenty 
times  out  of  the  next  thirty-five  years.  And  even  when  con- 
sular tribunes  were  chosen,  the  patrician  influence  in  the 
Assembly  of  Centuries  kept  that  office  lor  their  own  order 
every  time  for  almost  half  a  oentury. 

870  TBeJ^bnSn  Laws.  a67  Bi>—  In  400, 399,  and  396,  how- 
ever, tlid~plebelan8  won  in  the  election  of  the  consular  tribunes, 
and  thereafter  they  neyer  lost  ground.  An  invasion  by  the 
Oauls  in  390  (|  375)  almost  ruined  Bome  and  thrust  aside 
party  conflict  for  a  time ;  but  in  377  the  final  campaign  began. 
Under  the  wise  leadership  of  the  tribune  Lkiniu$  StolOf  the 
whole  body  of  plebeians  united  firmly  on  a  group  of  measures. 
These  were  proposed  to  the  Assembly  by  Licinius,  and  are 
known  as  the  Licinian  Rogation ». 

The  three  most  im|H  .rt  mhi  dt  maiuls  were:  — 

(1)  that  the  office  oi  consul  should  be  restored,  and  that  at 
least  one  consul  each  year  should  be  a. plebeian; 

(2)  that  no  ciiizt n  .should  hold  mm*'  than  500  jugtra  of  the 
public  lands  (an  acre  is  iiPiirl  v  two  jugcra)   1  )l  OW^"  j'OO  ^^TCS 

(.3)  that  payment  ot  debts  might  postponed  for  three 
years,  and  that  tlic  interest  already  paid  should  be  deducted 
iiom  the  amount  of  the  debu 

The  flnt  mMsnra  wm  what  the  leaderSp  like  UCfailtis,  ened  most  for. 
nie  MOODd  sod  third  secured  the  snppoit  of  the  mufiiicio.  Tbeae  meas- 
ures, also,  were  wise  and  helpful.    The  one  regarding  debts  had  been 

made  necessary  by  the  distress  that  followed  tiie  invasioii  by  the  GmiUu 

The  larnl  were  not  acts  of  confiscation,  from  any  point  of  view.  Like 
the  early  attempt  of  Spurius  Cjuisius  (§  ;>»)2),  they  were  a  rir^htcous  effort 
to  reco?er  the  people's  property  from  wealthy  patrician  squatters. 

371.  Pinal  Victory  of  the  Pleba. — The  proposal  of  these  re- 
fonns  was  followed  by  ten  years  of  bitter  wrangling.  Each 
year  the  plebeians  reelected  Licinius  and  passed  the  decrees 
anew  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes.    Each  time  the  Senate 
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Tetoed  the  m^asum.  Then  the  tribunes^  by  their  yeto  power, 
prevented  Hie  election  of  magiittrates  during  the  year,  and  bo 
left  the  state  without  any  regular  government^   At  last  the 

patricians  tried  to  buy  off  the  masses,  by  offering  to  yield  on 
the  matters  of  debts  and  lands  if  they  would  diop  the  demand 
regarding  the  consulship.  But  Licinius  succeeded  in  holding 
his  party  tocrpther  for  the  full  program  of  rciurin  ;  and,  iu  367, 
the  Senate  gave  way  and  the  plebeian  decrees  became  law. 

372.  Political  Fusion  completed,  367-300  B.C.  — -  The  long 
struggle  was  practically  over,  and  the  body  of  the  patricians 
soon  accepted  the  result  with  good  grace.  Just  at  first,  to  be 
sure,  they  tried  again  to  save  something  from  the  wreck  by 
creating  a  third,  nnd  patrician,  oonsiil  —  called  the  praetor  — 
for  supreme  judicial  control  in  the  city.'  But  all  such  devices 
were  in  Tun.  Plebeian  consuls  could  nominate  plebeians  for 
other  offices.  A  plebeian  secured  the  office  of  dictator  in  366; 
another  became  censor  in  351,  and  one  was  chosen  praetor  in 
337.  In  300  even  the  sacred  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs 
were  thrown  open  to  them. 

Appointments  to  the  Senate  were  commonly  made  from  those 
who  had  held  office,  and  ao  thai  body,  aUo,  gradually  deoame 
pUbeian*  By  the  yeai^SOOjthe  old  distinction  between  patri- 
dans  and  plebeians  had^ractically  died  out 


For  Fcrther  Reauino.  —  SpeciaUy  TMommended :  Davis*  R^adingSt 
II,  Nob.  0  and  10  (which  have  been  noticed  in  footnotes  and  text 
above) ;  Ihne's  Earljf  Jtomt,  1S6-151,  165-190 ;  or  How  and  Leigh, 

62-68,  fi5-77,  91-94. 

Additional :  Polham*R  Onthnts.  54-<59,  gives  in  compact  form  a  aome- 
what  different  view  of  Ihene  clatib  siruggleti. 

^Onringthe  peril  of  a  foreign  attack,  however,  tbey  withdrew  trom  thia 
extreme  ground  and  pormitted  consuls  to  be  chosen.  Bead  Livy's  aoooontof 
the  long  contest  in  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  10. 

*  The  consul  had  hatl  three  functions,  religious,  civil,  and  military.  As  the 
plebs  gained  gronnd,  the  patrictana  first  reeenred  the  rellgiona  dotles  to  the 
piitrii  ian  censor,  and  now  the  chief  civil  power!  tO  the  patrldaa  praetor,  to* 
tending  to  ahate  with  the  pleba  only  the  military  olBce. 
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373.  Gains  under  the  Elings,  and  the  Reaction  to  449  b.c — 

The  story  of  Rome's  early  wars  is  full  of  patriotic  legends,* 
but  the  general  trend  of  lier  growth  is  fairly  clear.  Under 
the  kin<;s  she  li;ul  conquered  widely;  but,  after  ."lO,  the  Latin 
towns  Ixjcame  independent  ai^ain  and  much  ternU>ry  was  seized 
by  thp'  Etruscans.  For  the  next  sixty  years  Rome  fought  for 
life.  Ktniscan,  Volscian.  and  Sabine  armies  often  appeared 
ii.ider  lier  very  walls,  and  many  times  the  peril  was  made  more 
deadly  by  the  tierce  conflict  of  classes  within  the  city. 

In  (O.*^,  it  is  true,  the  Latin  league  was  united  to  Borne,  by 
treaty,^  as  an  equal  ally,  and  80  a  bulwark  was  provided 
against  the  Volsoians  (map,  page  305).  But  the  chief  danger 
lay  in  the  Etrnsoaos,  and  from  this  enemy  Rome  was  saved, 
mainly,  by  outside  events.  Just  at  this  time  the  Gauls  of  the 
north  broke  the  power  of  Etruria  on  land,  and  the  tyrants  of 
Syracuse  (f  160)  shattered  her  superiority  on  the  sea. 

374.  The  Period  449-367 :  Stow  Gains — After  the  decemvirs 
(§  364)|  when  the  bitterest  internal  dissensions  were  past,  Rome 
began  to  make  steady  gains.  By  slow  degrees  she  became 
again  the  mistress  of  the  Latin  league;  and,  in  396,  after 
fourteen  long  wars,  she  finally  destroyed  Fet%  a  dangerous 
rival,  only  a  few  hours'  walk  distant,  in  Etruria.  Here  she 
began  the  merciless  policy  which  she  was  to  show  toward 


*  The  story  of  CiDcinnatus  (§409)  is  given  in  Davis'  KeadingH,  II,  No.  U. 
Speelftl  report :  a  Roman  triumph  (see  especially  Mnnto'e  fl^uree  Book^  38-40). 
a  Tiiia  important  txeaty  waa  the  work  of  Spnriaa  Gaealna  (f  302). 
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many  rival  capitals  in  time  to  come,  by  exterminating  the 
population  and  laying  waste  the  site  of  the  city. 
<-2^75.  The  Gauls-  —  Six  years  later  the  city  was  again  for  a 
time  in  danger  of  utter  destruction.  InfsOOAa  horde  of  Gauls, 
who  had  overrun  Etruria,  defeated  the^^man  army  in  the 
battle  of  the  AlUa,  twelve  miles  from  the  walls,  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  city.  Fortunately,  the  barbarians  squandered  three 
days  in  pillage,  and  so  gave  time  to  save  Rome.    The  sacred 


ThK  CitV  SkAL.  of  SVRAi'UtiB. 

(A  coin  of  4W  B.C.) 


A  Coin  or  Sviiacusk  about 
400  B.C. 


fire  was  hastily  removed  ;  the  helpless  inhabitaiits  fled ;  and 
a  small  garrison,  under  the  soldier  U^arcns^  Ma)diu8^{%  .%2), 
garrisoned  the  Capitoline  citadel. 

The  (iauls  sacked  the  rest  of  the  city  and  held  it  seven 
months.  But  their  host  was  ravaged  by  the  dea^lly  malaria 
of  the  Roman  plain  (which  has  more  than  once  been  Rome's 
best  protection)  ;  they  had  little  skill  or  patience  for  a  regular 
siege  J  and  finally  they  withdrew  on  the  payment  of  a  rausom.*j2^ 

THE  REAL  ADVANCE,  367-260  B.C. 

376.  United  Rome  and  her  Rapid  Growth.  —  Rome  recovered 
rapidly  from  the  Gallic  conquest ;  and  the  slow  growth  of 


*  Special  reports  :  the  sack  of  the  c!ty  ;  the  (jeese  of  the  capitol  ;  Brenuus, 
the  Gallic  chief,  and  his  sword  at  the  scales  ;  the  later  fiction  of  the  Roman 
Tictory.   See  Da  via'  Readings,  II.  Nos.  12, 13. 
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territory  up  to  this  time  contrasts  strikijiL:ly  with  the  swift 
advance  that  was  to  come  in  the  next  hundred  years.  The 
difference  was  dtie  mainly  to  the  difference  in  internal  con- 
ditions. Tfn!  lonff  strife  of  cldsties  doiied  in  S67  B.C.  (§  S71). 
The  process  of  amaigdmation  that  had  oriyinaiiy  merged  the  three 
separate  hill  totens  into  the  patrician  state  had  at  length  fused  this 
patrician  state  and  the  neirer  plebeian  state  into  one  Roman  people. 
Now  this  united  Rome  turned  io  the  work  of  uniting  Italy.  Tkit 
task  ffff'd  n  rpntury. 

377.  The  Champion  of  Italian  Civilizction. —  Other  states  in 
Italy  had  suffered  by  the  Gauls  as  much  as  Rome,  or  more. 
Rome  at  once  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion against  the  barbariaas.  After  her  own  immediate  peril 
was  past»  she  followed  up  the  invaders  of  Italy  in  strennous 
campaigns,  until  they  withdrew  to  the  Po  valley.  In  like  man- 
ner,  she  was  soon  to  be  recognized  as  the  champion  of  the  civi- 
lized lowland  Italians  against  the  more  savage  Italian  tribes  of 
the  Apennine  valleys  (§  331).  It  was  in  such  ways  that 
Rome  at  first  earned  her  right  to  empire. 

S78.  The  Lowlands  of  CentrU  Italy.— The  Latin  towns  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Gallic  invasion  to  throw  off  Ro- 
man leadership;  but  another  short  war  made  Rome  again  the 
mistress  of  Latium.  The  southern  half  of  Etruria,  too,  was 
soon  seized ;  and  on  both  north  and  south  the  new  acquisitions 
were  garrisoned  by  Kumau  colonies. 

Next  Campania  was  added.  The  cities  of  that  fertile  plain 
were  being  ravau-ed  by  the  rude  "Hill"  Samnites,  and  so  they 
appealed  to  Rome  for  aid.  Rome  repulsed  the  mountain  tribes ; 
and,  in  return,  the  cities  of  the  Campauian  plain  became  her 
tributaries. 

379.  The  Last  Latin  Revolt. — Now  that  the  Samnites  seemed 
no  longer  dangerous,  the  Latins  once  more  broke  into  revolt. 
This  was  the  great  Latin  War  of  S38  In  the  end,  the  ris- 

ing was  crushed  and  the  Latin  league  dissolved.  Its  public 
land  became  Roman.  Some  of  its  cities  were  brought  into  the 
Roman  state, — their  inhabitants  being  listed  as  citizens  in  the 
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Roman  "tribes.''  The  lees  fortunate  citieB  were  bound  to 
Borne  as  subjeots,  each  hp  Ua  MparaU  fneofy,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed  no  interoouree  with  one  another  (ezeept  through  Borne) 
either  in  politics  or  in  trade. 

380.  last  Struggle  for  Ceatral  Itsly :  Sanmite  Wars.  —  The 
leadership  of  central  Italy  now  lay  between  Rome,  the  great 
city-state  of  the  lowlands,  and  the  warlike  Sauinite  tribes,  which 
were  sprea^l  widely  over  the  southern  Apennines.  The  deci- 
sive struggle  between  the  two  began  in  t326,  and  lasted,  with 
brief  tniops,  to  200  r.c.  Both  combatants  were  w;ir]ike,  and 
they  were  not  unequally  matched.  The  Saninites  tnisted 
partly  for  defense  to  their  mninitain  fastnesses;  and  Rome 
found  safety  in  the  chains  of  fortress  colonies  she  had  been 
building  (§  ,SS4  ). 

Early  in  the  war  (321  b.c)  the  Samnites  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory.  The  whole  Eoman  army  was  entrapped  at  the 
CtKwdine  Forks  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  precipices.  The 
Bamnite  leader,  FonHuB,  made  a  treaty  with  the  consuls  by 
which  the  Homans  were  to  withdraw  all  their  posts  from  Sam- 
nium  and  to  stop  the  war.  He  then  let  the  captives  go,  after 
sending  them  under  the  yoke."^  The  fruits  of  the  victory, 
however,  were  lost,  because  the  Bomans  refused  to  abide*  by 
the  treaty. 

According  to  the  Roman  story,  the  Senate  declared  that  only  the  Ro- 
man Assembly,  not  the  consuls  alone,  had  powtr  to  make  siich  a  treaty. 
In  place  of  their  rescued  army,  they  delivered  to  the  Samnites  the  two 
consuls,  naked  and  in  chains,  saying,  through  the  herald:  ''These  men 
have  wronged  yoa  bj  promisiiig,  without  aafbority,  to  miike  a  treaty  with 
you.  Therefore  we  hand  them  over  to  you.**  Then  one  of  the  consuls 
(who  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  whole  plan)  poshed  agaliiflt  the  Roman 
herald,  and  said,  I  am  now  a  Saranite,  and,  by  striking  the  Roman  her- 
ald, I  have  given  the  Roraana  the  richt  to  make  w^r  upon  the  Samnites." 
The  iiomans  pretended  that  these  forms  released  them  from  all  obliglfe 
tion,  and  resumed  the  war. 


^Tbls  homllJatlon  consisted  in  obliging  the  captiTes  to  come  forth  one  by 
one,  dad  only  in  shirts,  and  pass,  With  bowed  head,  between  two  npijgbt 
Spears  npon  which  tested  a  Uiiid. 
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Then  the  Samnites  built  up  a  great  alliance,  which  soon  came 
to  contain  nearly  all  the  states  of  Italy,  together  with  the  Cisal- 
pine Gauls.  But,  using  to  the  full  the  advantage  of  her  central 
position  (§  333),  Rome  beat  these  foes,  one  by  one,  before  they 
could  unite  their  forces ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  long  conflict 
(290  B.C.)  she  had  become  mistress  of  all  the  true  peninsula, 
except  the  Greek  citiesjof  the  south. 

Ten  years  later  began  the  last  great 
The  Greek  cities  at  this  moment 


381.T^fFwl{HlVijiu8: 

war  fof"  territory  in  Italy. 


A  Coin  of  Pyrrhus. 


were  harassed  by  neigh- 
boring mountaineers,  and 
they  called  in  Roman  aid, 
as  Campania  had  done 
sixty  years  before.  Thus 
Roman  lordship  became 
established  throughout 
the  south,  except  in  Tar- 
entum.  That  great  city  wished  to  keep  her  independence,  and 
sought  help  from  7^//rr/<?/.«<Jthe  chivalrous  king  of  Epirus. 

Pyrrhus  was  6ne  of  the  most  renmrkable  of  the  Greek  mili- 
tary adventurers  who  arose  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  He 
came  to  Italy  with  a  great  armament  and  with  vast  designs. 

He  hoped  to  unite 
the  Greek  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia 
and  Sicily,  and 
then  to  subdue 
Carthage,  the  an- 
cient enemy  of 
Hellenes  in  the 
West.  That  is, 
he  planned  to 
play  in  western  Hellas  and  in  Africa  the  part  already  played 
by  Alexander  in  eastern  Hellas  and  in  Asia. 

Pyrrhus  knew  little  of  Rome ;  but  at  the  call  of  Tarentum 
he  found  himself  engaged  as  a  Greek  champion  with  this  new 
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Coin  of  Pyrrhus,  struck  in  Sicily. 
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power.  He  won  some  Tictonee,  chiefly  through  his  elephants, 
which  the  Romans  had  never  before  encountered.  Then  most 
of  southern  Italy  deserted  Borne  to  join  him ;  but,  anxious  to 
carry  out  his  wider  plans,  he  offered  a  favorable  peace.  Under 
the  leadership  of  an  aged  and  blind  senator,  Appiua  Claudius,^ 
defeated  Rome  auswered  haughtil}-  that  she  woiilii  treat  with 
110  invader  ichile  he  stood  upon  Italian  soil.  I'jnhiis  cliafed  at 
the  delay,  and  iiiially  hurried  off  to  Sicily,  leaving  his  victory 
incomplete.  The  steady  Roman  advance  called  him  back, 
and  a  great  Roman  victory  at  /ie/<fi'e7if«mj"(27o  b.c\  j  ruined 
his  dream  of  empire  and  erave  ITofmnEIiat  sovereignty  of  Italy 
which  she  had  just  claimed  so  resolutely.  In  2f>r),  she  rounded 
off  her  work  by  the  conquest  of  that  paxt  of  Cis&lpine  Gaul 
which  lay  south  of  the  Fo. 


For  Further  Rkadino.  —  Specially  recomnn^ tided :  Davis'  Headings^ 
n,  Nos.  ;  and  Fdham't  OirtltnM,  68-07  (the  best  compact  treat- 
ment of  tbe  conquest  of  Italy). 

JUUUUonat:  There  is  an  ezoelleiit  brief  sammafyof  IUmie*s  method  la 
Smith's  SotM  and  Oartkaget  87. 

Exercise.  —  (1)  Review  the  growth  of  Rome,  510-266  b.c,  by  catch- 
woffds  (see  p.  186),  with  the  important  dates.  (2)  Make  a  list  of  terms 
fbr  lapid  explanation  (see  p.  162),  from  ehaptei*  ziz-zxiv,  especially 
from  chapter  xzili. 


^See  the  story  from  Livy  in  Davis*  RHuHngi,  It*  No.  lA.  For  Aj^l 


Claudius,  see  also    306.  m  a,  aod  402. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

UNITSD  ITALY  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE 

Rfune  and  Svbjaet  Italy. — Italf  now  oontaloid  mm  5,000,000 
pMfto.  Kora  tbaa  a  fDvrtb  «f  fliMe  (wm  1,400,000)  wm  Homm 
dttum  TiM  iMl  wtco  Ai^fMi^  ovtiidi  tho  Bomaa  ttote.  TboM 
VM  do  not  indvdo  alsm ;  M  thom  won  not  fot  many  aUvoi  In  Italy. 

THE  ROMAN  STATE 

383.  Clnaaeo  of  dtliMn. — It  had  come  to  pass  that  the  major* 
ily  of  Bom  an  citizens  did  not  live  at  Borne.  Large  parte  of 
Latinm  and  Etraria  and  Campania  bad  become  "  saburbe  ^  of 

Rome  (although  in  the  midst  even  of  these  districts  there  were 
many  subjwt  communities);  and  other  towns  of  Roman  citizens 
were  found  in  distant  parts  of  Italy.  Indeed,  ])artly  because  of 
difference  in  place  of  residenre^  the  citizens  fall  into  three  classes: 
(1)  the  inhabitants  of  Jiotue  itnelf,  (2)  members  of  Roman  coUh 
ni'p^,  ^nrl  (^^  members  of  Roman  inunicipia  (§§  384,  385). 

384.  Colonies.  —  From  an  parly  date  (§  339")  Rome  had  planted 
colonies  of  her  citizens  aiM)ut  the  central  city  as  military  })OSts. 
The  colonists  and  their  descendants  kept  cUl  tJie  rights  of  citizens. 
Each  colony  had  control  over  its  local  affairs  in  an  Assembly  of 
its  own ;  but  in  order  to  vote  upon  matters  that  concerned  the 
state  the  colonists  had  to  come  to  Borne  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  there.  This,  of  coune,  was  usually  impossible. 
BepfuenUaHve  government  had  noi  h€en  toorked  out;  and  hence  U , 
KMU  no<  pastSbk  for  aU  the  people  of  a  large  etate  to  have  an 
eqfwd  opportunity  to  attend  meeHnge  of  the  Aeeemtflif  and  to  take 
part  in  polUicaJl  affaire, 

385.  Munidpia.  — WhQe  Bome  ruled  parts  of  her  conquests 
as  subject  communities,  theie  were  also  many  conquered  towns 
which  she  incorporated  inio  the  etate  in  fkdl  equaHty,  This  had 
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become  tbe  case  with  most  of  the  Latin  citteBy  with  the  Sabine 
towns,  and  with  some  other  oommnnities. 

A  town  so  annexed  to  the  Roman  state  was  called  a  muni- 
cipium.  Like  a  Roman  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  a  niuni- 
cipium  niaiiaged  their  own  local  affairs,  and,  by  coming  to 
Home,  they  could  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  upon  all 
Koman  and  imperial  (j^uesiiuus.  They  had  also  all  the  other 
rights  of  citizens.  The  nninicipia  and  the  colonies  differed 
ohiefly  in  the  matter  of  origin. 

Besldfls  the  colmiisB  and  mimicipla,  thete  wen  also  many  small  bimlets 

of  Roman  citizens  settled  upon  the  public  lands  in  distant  parts  of  Itsly* 
The  dwellers  in  such  haiolets  kept  their  citizenship  in  Rome  ICsdf  or  In 
some  colony  or  mimicipiam,  according  to  their  origin. 

The  tmmk(pk  npnssnt  a  poUticsl  advaiics, — a  nsw  contilbatloii  to 
•mpiis-oukiBc.  Athens  had  hsd  dencliiss  oomspoiifliag  to  the  fiomaa 
coloidss  (§1 148,  so6),  bitt  sbe  lisd  nsm  Istrned  to  gifs  dtisnship  to 
amqnsmd  states.  Thsietocs  Rome,  by  s66  B.  c,  bad  a  *'  dtissn  **  body 
trt  times  as  large  as  Athens  ever  bad.  Later,  Rome  extaodsd  the  prin* 
cipis  el  nnnldpia  to  distant  pszto  of  Italy,  and  iinaliy  srsii  mom  widely. 

386.  Organization  in  "Tribes."  —  To  suit  this  expansion  of 

the  state,  the  twenty-one  Kumaii  tribes "  (§  365)  were  in- 
creased gradually  to  thirty -tive,  —  four  in  the  city,  the  rest  in 
adjoining  districts.  Xt  first  these  were  real  divisions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  a  man  changed  his  ** tribe"  if  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence. At  the  point  we  have  reached,  Imwpver,  this  was  no 
longer  truo.  A  nmii,  once  enrolled  in  a  given  tribe,  remained 
a  member,  no  matter  where  he  lived,  and  his  son  after  him  ;  and 
as  new  communities  were  given  citizenship,  they  were  enrolled 
in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  —  sometimes  whole  new  municipia, 
far  apart,  in  the  same  tribe.  Jiach  tribe  kept  its  one  vote  in 
the  Assembly. 

^  387.  Piivileges  and  Bnidens  of  Cltisens.  —  Borne  and  her 
citizens  owned  directly  one  third  the  land  of  Italy.  All  Boman 
dtizeDB,  too,  had  certain  valued  rights,  as  follows :  — 

g.  Mvaie  Rights:^  (1)  the  right  to  acquire  property,  with 
the  protection  of  the  Boman  lav,  in  any  of  Rome's  poBseaaUma; 
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and  (2)  the  right  of  intennarriage  in  any  Iloman  or  subject 
community. 

* 

b.  PuJ^jjLjdgkUi :  (1)  the  right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
Tribes;  (2)  the  right  to  hold  any  ottices ;  and  (8)  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Assembly  i£  condemned  to  death  or  to  bodily 
punishment. 

In  return  for  these  privileges,  the  oitizeoB  furnished  half  the  ^ 
army  of  Italy  and  paid  all  the  direct  jatxes.  '  ' 

THE  SUBJECTS 

388.  Thne  daases  of  Subjects.  — Some  was  not  yet  nsdy  to  give  up 
the  Mes  of  a  city-state;  and  so^  1>eyoad  a  certain  Iifflit»  all  new  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  wevs  necessarily  reduced  to  soom  form  of  sabjectittft.  / 
Outside  the  Ronuic  state  was  subject-Italy,  in  three  main  classes,  LaHn 
Cohtties,  Frtftctures,  and  ''AUtes. " 

389.  The  Latin  Colonies.  —  Highest  in  privilege  among  the 
subjects  stood  the  Latins.  This  name  did  not  apply  now  to 
the  old  Latin  towns  (nearly  all  of  which  had  l^ecome  muni- 
cipia),  but  to  a  new  kind  of  colonies  sent  out  by  Kome  after 
338,  far  beyond  Latium. 

These  colonists  were  not  ij^ranted  citizenship,  as  were  the 
Roman  colouiesy  but  only  the  Latin  right,  based  on  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  towns  of  the  Latin  Confederacy  under  the 
ancient  alliance  with  Rome  (§  373).  That  is,  their  citizens 
had  the  private  riglUs  of  liomans ;  and  they  might  acquire  full 
pubUc  rights  also,  and  become  Koman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
bj/  removing  to  Mome  and  enroUing  in  one  of  the  tribes.  At  first 
this  remoyal  was  permitted  to  any  member  of  a  Latin  colony 
who  left  a  son  in  his  own  city  to  represent  him;  InUin  the  later 
eohniea  the  privilege  wets  restricte^i^  those  who  had  held  some  mag-^ 
iatraey  in  the  coiony.  In  local  affairs^  like  the  Boman  colonies 
and  the  munidpia,  the  Latin  colonies  had  fidl  sdf-govemment. 

The  poorer  landless  citizens  of  Rome  could  well  afford  the 
slight  sacrifice  of  citizenship  that  came  from  joining  a  Latin 
colony^  in  return  for  the  gain  they  seciired  as  the  aristocracy 
of  a  new  settlement.   There  were  thirty-five  Latin  colonies  in 
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Itely  before  the  Cartliagiaiui  in?aa<ai  (f  439).  They  niuii- 
bered  originall j  from  tiixee  hundred  to  six  thmuand  male  o(da 

nists  each,  and  they  grew  by  drawing  in  settlers  from  the 
Italian  populations  about  thein.  liicy  aic  notable  iu  three 
respects  i  ~~' 

a.  They  were  a  t  hief  instrument  in  Romanizing  Italy  in 
language  and  institutions.  Inscriptions  show  that  they  copied 
the  Roman  city  constitutiouj  even  to  suoh  names  as  oonsuls 
and  liibunes. 

b.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  like  the  Roman  colonies, 
thej  were  ganimmt,  protecting  the  distant  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula against  terolt  or  invasion.  An  enemy  could  rarely  assail 
their  walls  successfully ;  and  he  was  rash  indeed  to  pass  on, 
leaving  them  to  fall  upon  his  rear. 

e.  Politically,  they  added  a  new  element  of  elastkUjf  to  the 
rigid  system  of  citizenship  common  in  ancient  states.  They 
formed  a  link  between  JuU  cUizene  and  permanetU  emb^eeu, 

980.  Tlie  daaa  el  ftefectmes  was  the  least  enviable,  fant  it 
was  very  small.  It  consisted  of  three  or  four  oonqnered  towns, 
too  deep  offenders  to  warrant  them  in  asking  either  the Latin 
righf  or  '^alliance.*'  Apparently,  they  wm  all  old  mnni- 
cipia,  which  had  been  degraded  in  pnnishment  for  rebellion. 
They  bore  all  the  burdens  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  some  of 
them  had  part  of  the  primte  rights;  but  they  had  tio  self-govern- 
ment. Alone  ol  ali  cities  in  Italy,  they  had  their  local  govern- 
ment administered  for  them  by  prefects  sent  out  from  Rome. 

391.  The  Italian  ''Allies."  —  Most  numerous  of  all  the  in- 
habitant- of  Ttnlv  •'•*-''vv|  the  mass  of  ^'!V)je<-t  (J reeks,  Italians, 
and  Etnisrans,  under  the  L,'eueral  iiaine  of  Itnlian  Allies, 
These  cities  ranked  in  privilege  next  to  the  Latin  colonies; 
but  among  themselves  they  differed  greatly  in  condition.  Each 
one  was  bound  to  Rome  by  its  separate  treaty,  and  these  treaties 
varied  widely.  None  of  the  "  Allies,"  however,  had  either  the 
private  or  public  rights  of  Romans,  and  they  were  Mated  jeal- 
ottsTjf  one  from  another;  but  in  general  they  bore  few  burdens 
and  enjoyed  local  self-government  and  Boman  protection. 
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392.  The  following  tabla  shows  the  gradations  of  luUaa  coauuanitila, 
and  the  way  ia  which  on»  class  meiged  into  another. 

T.  Rome  '  ^  C  ' 

%.  iioman  \ 

Colonies    I  full  rights,  but  able  to  exercise  political  power  only 

I  by  coming  to  iiouie  to  the  Aaaembiy. 
Manicipia  J 

8.  LitiD  CokmiflSt  privtte  ri^ts  of  Roman  citizens,  and  possibility  of 
tcqiiiiiiig  full  eldzeiulhip. 

4  **Allifli";  local  flelf-govenimfint  and  Bonuui  profeectlon;  llglitly 
Imntonedf  tmt  no  Boman  rfglits.  / 

6.  Fnfeotmes:  no  self-giovominent.  ^  '  ^ — / 

^NT^  BOMJB  AND  UEB  SUBJECTS:  SUMMABY 

1^    303.  Adnuittget  and  ReitrictUmt  of  tlie  Sobjeett.  —  Ko  one  of 

the  subject  cities"  (Latin  colony,  mumcipiunii  or  prefecture) 
had  any  one  of  the  three  great  rights  of  making  war,  concluding 
treaties^  or  coining  money.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  class 
of  prefectures,  they  did  retain  nearly  complete  self-government 

in  other  mattors.  Earh  kept  its  own  Assembly,  Senate,  and 
magistrates;  and,  in  gt-aeral,  each  retained  its  own  law  and 
custom.  They  paid  no  tribute,  except  to  provide  their  avMiiX 
share  of  troops  for  war. 

Thus  where  Home  refused  to  confer  citizenship,  she  did, 
with  rare  insight  and  ina,t,Mianiinity,  lessen  burdens  and  leave 
I'M'al  frof'dom.  At  tlit'^sain*'  time  she  bestowed  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  prosperity.  The  calamities  of  great  wars  strike 
our  imagination ;  but  they  cause  infinitely  less  suffering  than 
the  everlasting  petty  wars  of  neighbors,  with  pillage  and 
slaughter  diffused  everywhere.  Koman  supremacy  put  a 
stop  to  these  endless  and  wasting  feuds.  Moreover,  so 
far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  the  field  of  conflict,  even  in  Rome's 
great  wars,  was  thenceforth  to  be  mostly  beyond  her  borders. 

384.  Kome's  Policy. — The  citizens  enrolled  in  the  thirty-five 
Roman  tribes  were  the  rulers  of  Italy.  None  others  possessed 
any  of  the  imperial  power.  They,  or  their  offtcers,  decided 
upon  war  and  peace,  made  treaties,  issued  the  only  coinage 
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(§  394 


permitted,  and  fixed  the  number  of  soldiers  which  the  subject 
cities  must  furnish  for  war. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two  phases  of  the  Roman 
genius  for  rule,  —  one  admirable  and  the  other  mean  but  effec- 
\tive. 

^ja.  Incorix)ration  and  Tolerance.  Rome  grew  strong  first  by 
a  wise  and  generous  incorporation  of  her  con(iuest8.    With  this 


Thk  Appian  Way  To-day,  with  Ruins*  or  thk  AgrKDUcx  or  Clai'dius 
IN  THK  Backorol'nd.  The  Aqueduct  was  carried  for  long  dlstaDce-s  on 
arches.  It  was  built  Dearly  four  ceuiurie.s  later  than  the  Appian  Way. 
See  pp.  468,  4V)0. 


strength,  she  won  wider  physical  victories.  And  over  her  sub- 
jects she  won  also  spiritual  dominion  by  her  intelligence,  jus- 
tice, and  firmness,  and  especially  by  a  marvelous  toleration  for 
local  customs  and  ritjhts. 

^  b.  JealotiHj/  aud  halation.  At  the  same  time,  Rome  strictly 
isolated  the  subject  Coninuinities  from  one  another.  She  dis- 
solved all  tribal  confederacies  \  she  took  skillful  advantage  of 
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the  grades  of  inferiority  that  she  had  created  among  her  de- 
pendents to  fomerU  Jealousies  and  to  play  off  one  class  of  com- 
wunities  against  another.  Likewise,  within  each  uity,  she  set 
class  against  class,  on  the  whole  favoring  an  aristocratic  organ- 
ization. In  politics  as  in  war,  the  policy  of  her  statesmen 
was  "Divide  and  cottqmr" 

Tkus  Rome  combined  the  imperial  system  of  Athens  (with 
improvements)  with  phases  of  that  of  Sparta.  The  general  te* 
suit  was  admirable.  The  rule  of  Borne  in  Italy  was  not  an 
absolatism,  as  it  was  to  be  later  over  more  distant  conquests. 
The  whole  Italian  stock  had  become  consolidated  under  a  lead- 
ing city.  In  form,  and  to  a  great  degree  in  fact»  Italy  was  a 
qpnfederacy ;  but  it  was  a  confederal^  wUh  all  IA«  eonneeUng 
UneB  radiuHng  from  Eome^a  eonfederwsg  under  a  Q^em^eUJ|• 
The  allies  had  no  connection  with  each  other  ezoept  through 
the  head  city.  Even  the  physical  ties — the  famous  roads  that 
marked  her  dominion  and  strengthened  it — all  led  to  Bome.'^ 

395.  (The  Roman  roads"Vere  a  real  part  of  the  Roman  system 
of  government.  They  were  bonds  of  union.  Rome  began  her 
system  of  magnificent  roads  in  oiJ  ij.<  .  by  building  the  Via 
Appia  to  the  new  possessions  in  Campania,  This  was  the 
work  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  (§  402).  Afterward  all 
Italy,  and  then  the  "growing  empire  outside  Italy,  was  trav«Tsed 
by  a  network  of  such  roads  Nothing  was  permitted  tu  ol  st  ruct 
their  course.  Mountains  were  tunneled ;  rivers  were  bridged  j 
marshes  were  spanned  for  miles  by  viaducts  of  masonry. 

The  construction  was  slow  and  costly*  First  the  workmen 
removed  all  loose  soil  down  to  some  firm  strata^  preferably  the 
native  rock.  Then  was  laid  a  layer  of  large  stones,  then  one 
of  smaller,  and  at  least  one  more  of  smaller  ones  still,  —  all 
bound  together — some  two  feet  in  thickness — by  an  excel- 
lent cement  The  top  was  then  carefully  leveled  and  smoothly 
paved  with  huge  slabs  of  rock  fitted  to  one  another  with  the 
greatest  nicety.  These  roads  made  the  best  means  of  com- 
munication  the  world  was  to  see  until  the  time  of  railroads. 
They  were  so  carefully  constructed,  too,  that  their  remains,  in 
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good  condition  to-day,  still  mark  the  lands  where  Rome  has 
ruled."  They  were  designed  for  utiiitary  pnrposesj  but  they 
helped  other  intercourse  and  held  Italy  together  socially.  (Cf, 
§77,  for  l^ersiau  roads.) 


Fob  Fubtbbb  RBAmwa  In  these  Dtvisioiu  (Tbe  Roman  Stale  aod  Hie 
Snl^leote)  t  £!pickmy  reeommmdedf  Ptolham^B  Owtfinet,  07-107. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

GOVXBHimT  OP  THB  BOUIT  SKPDBUC 

898.  The  olllcen  of  diiflf  dignity,  from  least  to  greatest 
were:  — 

^^^edilM  (two),  with  oversight  over  police  and  public  works; 

^;^yAnti€tor«  (two),  with  the  chief  judicial  power ; 

(fiofmUa  (two),  commanders  in  war  and  leaders  in  foreign 

Policy ; 

\Cen8or8  (two),  §  368  ; 

Dictator  (one),  in  critical  times  only  (§  354). 

Tliese  five  were  called  cunile  offices^  because  the  holders, 
dividing  among  them  the  old  royal  power,  kept  the  right  to 
use  the  curule  chair  —  the  ivory  "throne"'  of  the  old  kings. 
There  were  also  the  two  hi  fprior  opflilfs,  the  eight  quaestors  (in 
charge  of  the  treasury  and  with  some  judicial  power),  and  the 
ten  frih)U)fs.  This  last  ofhco,  though  less  in  dignity  than 
the  curule  offices,  was  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  The 
tribune's  old  duties  were  gone ;  but  he  had  become  a  political 
leader,  and  he  kept  his  tremendous  power  of  veto. 

Except  the  censor  these  officers  held  authority  for  only  one 
year  (the  dictator  for  only  a  half-year),  but  they  exercised 
great  power.  The  magistrate  still  called  and  adjourned  As- 
semblies as  he  liked;  he  alone  could  put  proposals  beforo 
than ;  and  he  controlled  debate  and  amendment. 

387.  A  new  aristocney  hadappeated,  eomposed  of  the  desoend- 
ani»  of  cttTuU  officers.  Each  such  official,  by  law,  transmitted 
to  his  descendants  the  right  to  keep  upon  the  walls  of  their 
liying  rooms  the  wax  masks  of  ancestors,  and  to  carry  them  in 

^  This  symbol  of  dignity  WM  TMy  tlmpto,— modi  In  the  nhinwtw  of  an 
iTory  campmlool. 
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a  public  procession  at  the  funeral  of  a  member  of  the  family. 
A  chief  part  of  such  a  funeral  was  aa  oration  commemorating 


the  virtues  and  deeds  of  the  ancestors,  whose  images  were  pres- 
ent.*   Families  with  tliis  ])rivilege  were  called  nobles  (nobiles). 

Before  the  year  300  B.C.,  the  nobles  began  to  be  jealous  of 
the  admission  of  "  new  men  "  to  their  ranks ;  and  their  united 
influence  soon  controlled  nearly  all  curule  elections  in  favor  of 

^  See  Da  via'  Beading$t  II,  No.  19,  on  Homan  state  lunerals. 
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some  member  of  their  own  order.  To  make  this  easier,  they 
secured  a  law  fixing  the  order  in  which  these  offices  could  he 
attained.  No  one  could  be  elected  aedile  until  he  had  held  the 
quaestorship,  nor  praetor  till  he  had  been  aedile,  nor  consul 
till  he  had  been  praetor.  Then  the  nobles  had  to  watch  the 
elections  only  of  the  first  rank  of  officers.  By  coiitroHing  these, 
they  could  control  admisaion  to  their  order.*  Thus  all  the 
iioMm  beecuM  proustieally  an  hereditmy  oligarehy  of  a  fm  hw^ 
dred  famUiea,  And  since  senators  had  to  be  appointed  from 
those  who  had  held  curule  offices,  each  noble''  family  was 
sure  to  huve  a  senator  among  its  near  relatives,  if  not  in  its  own 
home.    ''Nobles''  became  equivalent  to  the  Senatorial  ordgr, 

39$.  The  Assemblies. — The  Assemblies  by  curias,  by^en- 
turiesy  and  by  tribes  continued  to  exist  eide  by  side;  but  the 
center  of  gravity  had  shifted  again, —  as  once  before  from  the 
curias  to  the  centuries,  so  now  from  the  centuries  to  the  tribes. 
The  ])()litical  function  of  the  Curiate  Assembly  had  become 
purely  formal  in  very  early  times  (§  .>4t)).  The  Centuriate 
Assembly  continue<l  to  elect  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors; 
but  its  law-making  power  and  the  choiee  of  all  other  officers 
had  passeii  to  the  Assembly  of  Trit>es.  Of  course,  as  this 
change  took  place,  the  rich  citizens  took  their  place  in  this 
Assembly;'  but  in  deciding  the  vote  of  a  tribe,  each  member, 
rich  or  poor,  counted  like  any  other  member. 

389.  Changes  in  the  Assemblies.  —  Du ring  the  century  between 
the  Tiicinian  Laws  and  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  three  or  four 
legal  reforms  were  adopted,  to  make  the  political  Assemblies 
more  powerful  and  more  democratic. 

d.  In  312,  a  reforming  censor,  Appius  Claudius,  enrolled  the 
landless  citizens  in  the  tribes.   Up  to  this  time,  only  land- 

1  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  14  fsretion  on  the  Aediffship  of  Flarius),  illus- 
trates the  hostility  of  the  arisUH^rau  Uy  the  "  nuw  men,"  and  gives  also  th« 
story  of  democratic  reforms.  See.  too,  Dr.  Davis*  tntrodaction  to  No.  14.  For 
a  compact  modem  treatmetit,  see  Pelbaro's  OtaUnet,  170-172. 

3  A  desoendant  of  an  old  patrician  family  now  belonged  to  all  three  Aisem- 
bli*  H  :\  j  iebeiaa  tielonged  to  the  Assembly  of  Centuries  and  to  the  Assembly 
of  Tribes. 
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holders  had  had  a  voice  there.  Appius  carried  this  extension  of 
the  franchise  unconstitutionally,  in  defiance  of  the  veto  of  his 
colleague.  The  aristocratic  party  did  not  venture  to  undo  the 
act,  but  they  did  modify  it :  a  few  years  latter  another  censor 
pnt  all  the  landless  class  into  the  four  city  tril>es  alone,  so  that 
the  city  poor  might  not  outvote  the  rural  landowners.^ 

b.  About  the  same  time  a  change  took  place  in  the  Ceaturi* 
ate  Assembly,  by  which  each  of  the  Jive  cUtsses  (§  348)  secured 
an  equal  voice,  and  wealth  lost  most  of  its  sapremaey. 

c.  In  287,  after  some  dissension  and  a  threatened  secession, 
the  Uwiennian  Lono  took  from  the  Senate  its  veto  upon  the  ptehU 
adtee  of  the  tribes.  Somewhat  earlier  the  Senate  had  lost  all 
veto  oyer  the  elections  in  the  centuries. 

These  changes  made  Borne  a  democracy,  in  law;  but 
in  practice  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  way 
in  which  the  noUes  controlled  the  Senate  and  tiie  curule 
offices. 

fOO.  The  SesAte. — Indirectly,  the  Senate  had  been  made 

elective.   The  censors  were  required  to  fill  vacancies  in  that 

body  first  from  those  who  had  held  curule  offices,  and  ordinarily 
this  left  them  little  choice.  The  senatorial  \  Ao  upon  tlie  As- 
semblies, too,  hiul  been  taken  .tw.ty.  So  far  as  written  law  waa 
concerned,  the  Senate  wjis  only  an  advisory  body. 

None  the  /i  s.s  //  wa.s  really  tfif  rpiitV i<[j  force  in  the  yorrrn  mriu. 
It  contained  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Koine.  The  [Uf's- 
sure  of  constant  and  dancrerons  wars,  and  the  growing  corn- 
plexitv  of  foreign  relations  even  in  ])eaee,  made  it  inevitable 
that  this  far-seeing,  compact,  experienced  body  should  assume 
authority  which  in  theory  belonged  to  the  clumsy,  inexperienced 
Assembly.  "i?ome,"  says  Ihne,  became  a  complete  aristocracjf 
vjith  democratic  forms;  or,  as  Mommsen  puts  it,  "While  the 
forgesses  [citizens]  acquired  the  semblance,  the  Senate  ac- 
quired the  substance,  of  power.'' 

Each  magistrate  expected,  after  his  brief  term  of  oflee^ 


>  Davii*  Xtodini^,  II,  No.  11,  gives  livy '»  Attetoofatlc  moewaici  tlilf.ooBtMt. 
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to  become  permanently  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Therefore 
he  guarded  its  dignity  and  dreaded  its  anger.  Thus,  as 
the  magistrate  controlled  the  Assemblies,  so  tlie  Senate  con^ 
trolled  the  magistrate.  Ko  consul  would  think  of  bringing 
a  law  before  the  people  without  the  previous  approval  of  the 
Senate  (so  that  indirectly  that  body,  rather  than  the  Assembly, 
had  beoome  the  real  legislature.)  As  a  last  resort,  it  could 
usually  count  upon  one  or  more  of  the  ten  tribunes,  and  could 
block  any  action  it  disliked  by  his  veta  Ko  officer  would  draw 
money  from  the  treasury  without  the  Senate's  consent.  It 
declared  and  managed  wars.  It  received  ambassadors  and  made 
alliances.  And  certainly,  for  over  a  hundred  years,  by  its 
sagacity  and  energy,  this  "assembly  of  kings"'  justified  its 
usurpation,  earning  Monimsen's  epithet,  —  "the  foremost 
puiiUcai  corporation  of  all  time.'* 

401.  DtmamMc  Tlwoiy  and  Aristociatte  FtaeUcsw — Xn  thtoiy  ths 
Dtmocney  was  tapreme  thnmch  its  popuUr  AMembliM.  In  prmctioe 
tbs  ^kitttocmts  mtiDlM  ths  gorenunsBt  tlmnigh  tlieir  monopoly  of  the 
canilo  offloet  and  of  th»  sIMiiocting  Sonsto. 

TUi  conditiea  bogwi  bofim  ttw  Cynhie  War,  or  about  aoo  B.O.,  and 
It  lasted  naaily  throe  hundred  years.  During  the  first  part  of  this  tins 
(antU  aboot  aoo  BjC.)  tbo  mla  of  the  noblos^  though  marked  sometimes 
by  a  narrow  class  spirit,  was  patriotic  vigorous,  and  beoefioent^  After  the 
yearioo.  it  became  both  weak  and  seiftsh.  Then  power  slipped  from  the  inca- 
pable A  list <?c racy  into  the  hands  qf  mtlitary  chitfs,  —  the /orerwmers  qf  the 
Empire  (^^  5ao  tL.), 

\.i02,  Bscnrsos:  a  Damoamtic  Aristoemt.-*The  greatest 
name  in  this  period  of  Roman  history  is  that  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  censor  of  the  years  312-307.    The  Claudian  gens 

were  of  the  proudest  patrician  rank,  but,  like  the  Valerii 
(§  302),  thoy  t<^o  '*  loved  the  peo]^le  well."  It  was  aii  earlier 
Appius  Claudius  who  carried  tlauugh  the  reforms  of  the  Decem- 
virs (§  362).    This  later  Appius,  also,  was  reviled  by  Livy, 


1  Th:''  was  the  description  nf  th«  Scnato  which  an  arabri««fidor  from  Pyrrhna 
($  3»2J  carried  back  to  hU  master.       »  See  Davis'  Readings^  11,  No.  IS. 
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who  wrote  for  the  aristocrats ;  but,  eveu  in  the  story  of  his 
foes,  he  stands  out  as  a  great,  progressive  statesman.  As  cen- 
sor, he  built  the  first  Roman  aqueduct,  to  bring  pure  water  to 
Rome  from  the  mountains  twelve  miles  away,  and  he  con- 
structed the  Appian  Way  (§  395),  the  first  of  the  famous  Bo- 
man  roads.  In  order  to  carry  through  these  important  pablio 
worksy  he  kept  his  office  during  the  whole  five  years,  until  the 
next  appointment,*  greatly  to  the  wrath  of  the  aristocracy. 

More  important  still  were  the  aocial  and  political  reforms  of 
Appius.  He  filled  the  Taoandes  in  the  Senate  with  plebeians 
(the  old  dietinotion  had  not  then  died  ont),  and  even  with  the 
sons  of  f  reedmen ;  and  he  ga^e  the  landless  eitizens  of  Borne 
political  power  by  enrolling  them  in  the  tribes''  (f  999). 
1^0  doubt,  he  aided  the  yaluable  law-reforms  of  the  aedile  Fl^ 
vius  (§  399,  note),  who,  Livy  tells  us,  owed  his  election  to  the 
strength  Appius  had  given  to  the  democratic  foction. 

At  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  his  censorship  Appius 
became  blind.  His  aristocratic  foes  called  this  a  punishment 
from  the  gods,  in  return  for  his  attacks  upon  the  "  constitution 
of  the  fathers."  But  the  bliud  old  man,  yems  alter  his  ceu- 
sorsliip,  could  still  iluiiuuate  the  policy  of  Rome  upon  o<jcasion. 
It  lie  who  checked  the  Senate  when  it  was  about  to  make 
peace  with  Pyrrhus  after  the  early  Roman  defeats,  first  enun- 
ciating clearly  the  Roman  claim  to  supremacy  in  all  Italy. 
Appius  also  was  a  lover  of  learning.  He  made  a  collection  of 
legal  decisions ;  and  his  written  speeches  and  wise  maxims  were 
much  quoted  in  later  Borne. 


For  FrRTHER  REAPrffo  on  the  Republican  constitution :  Specially  rec- 
ommended: Davis'  lieadhifj^'i,  II.  No.  17  (the  account  of  Polybiua, 
a  scholarly  Greek  historian  wlio  wrote  about  150  b.o.)  ;  and  felham^S 
Outlines,  (Senate),  107-172  (cumle  officers). 


1  Censors  were  appointed  each  five  years.  Customarily,  they  perfurmed 
their  daties,  and  laid  down  their  ofB.ce,  by  the  close  of  the  first  eighteen 
nontfai.  Bat  tiMnwMiioinqr  to  compel  one  to  ihoflMtlitotamlBtkleivaj. 
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THE  APMY 

^7  -.403.  The  Flexible  Legion. — The  instrument  with  which  the 
Roman  state  conquered  the  wurld  can  best  be  surveyed  at  this 
point,  although  the  changes  noted  iu  §  406  took  place  some- 
what later. 

The  Roman  army  under  the  kings  was  similar  to  the  old 
Dorian  organization,  in  Italy,  as  in  Greece,  the  knij^hts"  of 
very  early  tiiue.s  liad  given  way,  before  history  fairly  begins, 
to  a  dense  hoplite  array,  usually  eight  deep.  In  Greece  the 
next  step  was  to  deepen  and  close  the  ranks  still  further 
into  the  massive  Theban  and  Macedoniaa  phalanx.  In  Italy, 
instead,  thej  were  broken  up  into  three  successive  lineSy  and 
each  line  -was  divided  further  into  small  companies.  The  eom^ 
panics  were  usually  six 

men  deep  with  twenty  in  c 
each  rank;  and  between  Iron  Hkad  ow  a  Javblw. 

each  two  companies  there   (gncli  a  head  was  about  time  feet  kmff,  and 

was  a  space  e^ual  to  the  *  fitted  into  a  uo<Mi(>n  shaft  of  about  • 
front  of  acompany.  Thus,  '""f  ' 

i»  , ,  t    *  front  rows  of  companies  carried  two  jave- 

if  one  Ime  fell  back,  the  lio^.) 
companies  of  the  line  be- 
hind could  advance  through  the  intervals.  Within  a  company, 
too,  each  soldier  had  about  twice  the  space  permitted  in  the 
phalanx.  The  front  rank  of  eom[)anies  contained  the  raw  re- 
cruits. Experienced  soldiers  made  up  the  second  line  of  com- 
panies. The  third  line  contained  only  veterans,  and  was 
usually  held  in  reserve,  to  deliver  a  decisive  blow  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  battle.^ 

^Tba  legkm  usually  had  ten  "  companies  "  in  eadi  of  Ita  three  lines.  Can 
the  sttid«iit  diBW  a  dSagiam  ol  a  le|^n  la  battla  anray,  front  tha  deaeriptioo 
above? 
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Tbe  urns  of  legion  and  phalanx  dtffiBied  also.  The  phalanx 
depended  npon  long  speaia.  While  it  lemained  nnhcoken  and 
Goold  present  its  fronts  it  was  inTiilnerable;  bat  if  disoidered 
lij  uneven  groand^  or  if  taken  in  flank^  it  was  doomed.  The 
l^on  need  the  hnrling  jaToUn  to  disofder  the  enemy's  lanks 
before  immediate  eontaet  (as  modems  have  need  musketry), 
and  the  famous  Koman  short  sword  for  close  combat  (as  mod- 
erns, till  recently,  have  used  the  bayonet).  i'Ii;xibility,  indi- 
vidual ii},  and  constancy  touk  the  place  of  the  collective  lance 
thrust  of  the  unwieldy  phalanx.^  For  defensive  armor,  a 
legionary  wore  (1 »  a  bronze  helmet ;  (2)  a  corselet,  of  interwovea 
leather  straps,  about  the  body,  holding  a  plate  of  iron  j  (3)  a 
short  leather  skirt,  strengthened  with  metal  plates,  hanq-ing 
lower  than  the  corselet;  (4)  metal  greaves  on  the  legs;  and 
(5),  on  the  left  arm,  an  obloug  shield  with  a  convex  surfacOy 
to  make  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  glance  oSL 

The  legion  nnmbered  about  five  thoosand,  and  was  made  up 
of  Boman  eitisens.  Each  legion  was  accompanied  by  aboat 
five  thonsand  men  from  the  Allies.  These  aud^tdfie*  served 
on  the  wings  of  the  legion  as  light^med  troops,  and  thej 
f oniished  also  whatever  cavalry  the  army  had.  The  strength 
of  the  Soman  army,  howerer^  lay  in  the  infantry  and  eiBpeeially 
in  the  legions. 

*  40A.  lbs  Reman  camp  was  characteristic  of  a  people  whose 
colonies  were  garrisons.  Where  the  army  encamped — even  if 
for  only  a  single  night  — there  grew  np  in  an  hour  a  fortified 
city,  with  euth  walls  and  regular  streets.*  This  system 
allowed  the  Romans  often  to  conquer  by  sitting  still,**  declin- 
ing or  giyiug  battle  at  their  own  option;  while,  too,  when  they 

I  The  iMenre  line  of  the  legion  carried  tpeftn  iofttetid  of  javeUtuu  The  two 
great  li|^tiDg  instramcDte,  legion  and  phalanx,  were  not  to  ooine  into  final 
conflict  until  aft»;r  200  bx.  Meantime  Uiey  lemained  eDpconie  in  the  £•■» 
mid  We>t  respect i\" el V. 

'  Ihe  importance  oi  ihtttae  cauips,  as  the  sites  and  fouudattou  plans  of  cities 
<rrar  Borope,  is  shown  by  the  freqneo^  of  the  Roman  word  eaatra  (camp)  in 
Bnglith  plaeo-naBMa,  aa  In  CAesler,  J7oeAe«fer,  inneAesrer,i)or«Aetler,  Jfat»> 
ehuter,  etc. 
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did  fight,  thej  did  so  "  under  the  walls  of  tlieir  city,"  with  a 
fortified  and  guarded  refuge  in  their  rear. 

405.  Discipline.^  —  The  tenible  discipline  of  early  times  re- 
mained. Without  ttiali  the  general  ooold  soonrge  or  behead 
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any  man  serving  in  his  oamp.  Still  more  fearfnl  was  the 
ptactioe  of  <l0cumatfn^  a  f aolty  oorps  (patting  to  death  eyeiy 
tenth  man). 

^.^I06.  Chimgoe  with Bxtenslon  of  Service:  a  Professional  Army; 
ProGoosiils.  —  Rome  now  began  a  long  series  of  great  wars, 

1  Alt  intemting  wfcnot  from  l^ybina  is  given  in  Muafo's  iSoutm  ^Mk^ 
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waged,  for  the  most  part,  outside  Italy.  Great  changes  re- 
sulted in  the  army.  Service  with  the  legions  long  remained 
the  highest  duty  of  the  citizen,  and  each  man  between  the  ages 
of  serenteen  and  fortj-eiz  was  liable  to  active  duty.  But, 
alongside  this  citizen  army^  there  was  to  grow  np  a  professional 
carmjf.  New  citizen  legions  were  zaised  each  year  for  the  sum- 
mer  campaigns,  as  before,  though  more  and  more,  even  in  these 
legions,  the  officers  were  Teterans  and  were  beeoming  a  pro- 
f^ionsJ  class;  but  the  legions  sent  to  Sicily,  Spain,  or  Africa 
were  kept  under  arms  sometimes  for  many  years.^ 

Such  facts  led  to  another  change,  ufUk  important  poUHeal 
conaequmeea.  To  call  home  a  consul  each  year  from  an  u&* 
finished  campaign  in  these  distant  war9  became  intolerably 
wasteful.  The  remedy  was  found  in  prolonging  the  command- 
er's term,  under  the  title  of  proconsul.  This  office  was  destined 
to  become  the  strongest  force  in  the  Republic  and  a  chief  step 
toward  the  coming  Empire. 

1  In  particular,  the  long  struggle  in  Spain  dating  ttie  War  with  Hannibal 

and  after  it  (§§  447.  45^1)  operated  in  this  way.  Twenty  thousand  soldiers 
were  required  for  that  province  each  year  for  half  a  century.  There  8o<»n 
grew  up  a  practice  of  settling  such  Yeterans,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  serr- 
ice,  in  military  edonlee  in  the  provinoei  where  thej  had  aemd— the  lands 
thus  glTan  tbsm  bsing  rsgaided  as  a  kind  of  ser^los  penslnn.  In  this  waj 
communities  of  Roman  citizens  were  to  be  spread  over  the  pmvinc<^s,  to  Ital- 
ianize the  worid,  as  a  like  qrMem  oi  oolonisation  had  already  Bomaniied 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

V  ' 

soxAir  sociSTY,  m-soo  b.c. 

407.  The  VoblMt  Mod. — 'From  367  to  about  200  is 
the  period  of  greatest  Roman  vigor.  The  old  olaes  distinctione 
(between  patrioian  and  plebeian)  had  died  out  A  new  aris- 
tocracy of  office  was  growing  up,  but  it  was  still  in  its  best  age, 
its  "age  of  service.''  There  was  soon  to  come  a  new  class 
stru^^'le  between  rich  and  poor  —  but  this  had  not  yet  begun. 

It  was  the  Koiiian  people  of  these  two  s})lendi(I  ceuturios  who 
made  Rome  the  mistress  first  of  Italy  and  then  of  the  world. 
That  conquest  was  not  completed  in  this  period;  but  it  was 
really  decided  by  the  events  of  these  years.  The  final  steps 
were  carried  out  by  an  inferior  Koine ;  for  the  conquests  —  be- 
yond Itahj  —  were  no  sooner  started  than  they  began  to  work 
woeful  changes  in  the  conquering  peojde.  We  stop,  therefore, 
at  this  point  to  survey  Roman  society  —  as  we  have  just  done 
with  the  Roman  government — at  its  noblest  stage. 

408.  Industries. — The  Roman  citizens,  in  the  main,  were 
still  yeomen  farmers,  who  worked  hard  and  lived  plainly. 
Each  such  farmer  tilled  his  few  acres  with  his  own  hands  and 
the  help  of  his  own  sons.  Each  eighth  day,  he  came  to  the 
city  with  a  load  of  produce  for  the  ''market.''  The  early 
praotioe  of  raising  cattle  had  given  way  largely  to  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  barley,  garden  vegetoUes,  and  fruit;  but 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  still  counted  in  the  farm  produce. 
Many  modem  garden  vegetables  were  not  yet  known,  and  the 
Roman  variety  was  certainly  no  larger  than  the  Egyptian  of 
a  much  earlier  time  (§  17) ;  but  we  read  frequently  of  beans, 
onions,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  of  such  fruits  as  figs,  olives, 
apples,  plums,  and  puais. 
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In  the  citj  itself  (as  no  donbt  towns),  the 

craftsmen  were  organized  in  nmtn^^/^iJid^j  These  gilds 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  raisinV-JP^MIJ*^  with  us,  uor 
m:unly  for  improving  the  character  of  the  work,  as  iu  later 
centuries  iu  Europe.  They  were  associations  for  friendly  in- 
tercourse, and,  to  some  extent,  for  mutual  helpfulness  among 
the  meml)ers  lu  times  of  misfortune.  They  illustrate  the  ex-  ^ 
traordinary  Roman  capacity  for  oreanization  and  group  action, 
—  in  marked  contrast  to  the  individuality  of  Greek  life.  Le- 
gend tells  us  that  King  Numa  organized.the  gilds  of  carpenters, 
shoemakers^  dyers,  laundrymen,  potters,  coppersmiths,  and 
flute  players.  Certainly  these  gilds  were  very  ancient  at  K oma. 
Weavers  and  bakers  were  to  appear  a  little  later;  but  during 
this  period  these  industries  were  carried  on  in  each  household. 
The  oldest  gild  known  to  us — that  of  the  flute  players,  who 
famished  music  for  the  sacred  festiTals — is  the  only  one,  so 
far  as  we  know,  which  ever  entered  upon  a  strike  for  greater 
priYileges.   (See  Davis*  Beadingn^  II,  Ka  14.) 

Commerce  (^nufe  to  other  lands)  paid  huge  profits  to  the  suc- 
cessful merchants  (those  who  did  not  too  often  lose  vessels  by 
shipwreck  or  pirates).  The  few  rich  Romans  still  disdained 
the  business  for  themselves,  but  they  had'  begun  to  use  their 
capital  in  it  through  their  slaves  or  former  slaves  (freedmen). 

409.  Wealth.  —  There  were  few  citizens  of  great  wealth  or  in 
extreme  poverty.  The  rapid  gains  of  territory,  after  3G7,  made 
it  possible  to  relieve  the  city  poor  by  grants  of  land  or  by  send- 
ing them  out  in  colonies.  Still,  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
landed  citizen  toward  the  merchant,  the  small  shopkeeper,  and 
the  artisan  was  not  unlike  tbat  of  the  Athenian  gentleman 
(§  237).  But  the  Komau  "  gentleman  "  of  this  was  not  yet 
a  mere  owner  of  farms,  like  the  Athenian  of  Ferides'  time:  he 
was  himself  the  farmer.  -  -  . 

The  legend  of  the  |^t7i<nan  Cithmfknapt^\  oi  fhe  fifth  century 
(called  from  the  plow  WirirthnHHioio  farm  to  become  diota- 
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tor  and  save  Rome  from  the  Aequiaus,  and  returning  to  the 
plow  again,  all jf»'m:em&vr4Ay&)  is  more  than  matched  by  the 
sober  history  S^^Mmi^  Curjjf  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites 
and  of frhiia._^ — -^-^'^ 

This  great  lioman  was  a  Sabiue  peasant  and  a  proud  aristo- 
crat. Plutarch  tells  us  that,  though  he  had  triumphed "  ^ 
thrioe,  he  continued  to  live  in  a  cottage  on  a  little  three-acre 
plot  which  he  tilled  with  his  own  hands.  Here  the  Samnite 
ambassadors  found  him  dressing  turnips  in  the  chimney  comer, 
when  they  came  to  offer  him  a  large  present  of  gold.  Ourio 
refused  the  gift :  "  A  man/'  said  he^  who  can  be  content  with 
this  supper  hath  no  need  of  gold ;  and  I  count  it  glory,  not  to 
possess  wealth,  but  to  rule  those  who  do.^ 

410.  Money.  — The  oldest  Roman  word  for  money  (peamia) 
came  from  the  word  for  herd  (pecus).  This  points  to  a  time 
when  payments  were  made  chietiy  m  cattle,  as  witli  many  serai- 
barbaric  tribes  in  modern  times.  But  before  definite  Roman 
history  bej^ns,  a  copper  coinacre  had  been  introduced.  Even 
before  the  couutyp.  the  Romans  had  estimated"  iu  ( <ip|M  r  faeir), 
oonntinn;  by  the  pound  weight.  Silver  was  not  used  eiltier  for 
niuney  or  for  household  purposes  until  after  the  union  of  Italy ; 
and  even  at  a  later  date  a  senator  was  struck  from  the  list  by  a 
reforming  censor,  because  he  owned  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate. 

411.  Home  and  Bianner  of  life.  —  The  family  and  religion  as  ^-et 
showed  little  change  from  the  early  state  described  in  §§  340» 
341.  The  house  had  added  rooms  on  sides  and  rear,  and  open* 
ings  for  windows ;  but  it  was  still  exceedingly  simple,  like  the 
life  within.  A  plain  table,  wooden  couches,  and  a  few  stools, 
and  simple  cooking  utensils  comprised  the  furniture.  Artificial 
warmth  and  light  were  secured  by  **  brasders  "  and  lamps,  like 
those  of  the  Greeks  ($  233).  The  Roman  took  his  chief  meal 
at  midday  (not  in  the  evening,  as  the  Greeks  did).  In  early 
times,  the  main  food  was  a  porridge of  ground  meal  boiled 
in  water.    l*ork,  especially  in  the  form  of  sausage,  was  the 


^  Special  report  :  a  Roman  "  triam^"   bee  Munru's  Source  Book,  38-40. 
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favorite  meat.  Bread,  from  ground  wheat  or  barley,  was  baked 
in  flat,  round  cakes.  Water  or  milk  wa.s  the  common  drink, 
but  wine  mixed  with  water  was  coming  into  general  use,  after 
tlie  fashion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  who  conquered 
Pyrrhus  and  Uaunibal  were  a  frugal,  temperate  people. 

412.S  Dress  was  as  limple  as  the  fooa.  The  Roman  kept  the 
primitive  \o'v6^ot\i  ov  linen.  Over  this  he  drew  a  short-sleeved 
woolen  ^hi^in  ^////c)  fklling  to  the  knees.  This  made  the  com- 
mpn.  dAas^^^B^jMmae,  workshop,  and  field.  In  public  the 
Bprntm  wflSsyan  outer  garment  —  a  white  woolen  blanket^ 
ti|xow^^>ut\him  in  graoefiil  folds.  This  was  the  famous 
moma^fogjrij  iFor  defense  against  rain  or  cold,  sometimes  a 
lloak  Sts/MhBLa  Worn.  Women  wore  a  long  and  a  short  tunic, 
4nd  for  the  striet,  a  blanket-wrap.  Foot-gear  was  like  that  of 
ThO  GnwkH.  Olockings  and  hats  were  alike  unknown.  Women 
were  fond  of  jewelry,  —  rings,  bracelets,  pins,  and  chains ;  and 
each  man  wore  a  seal-ring.  Members  of  the  senatorial  fam- 
ilies wore  also  broad  gold  rings. 

413.  Education  was  elementarv.  Until  seven,  the  children 
were  in  the  mother's  care.  After  that  age,  boys  went  to  a  pri- 
vate school,  taught  by  some  (ireek  slavo  or  freedmaii.  As  in 
Greece,  the  pupil  was  attended  by  a  "  jx'dagogue."  He  learned 
merely  to  road,  write,  and.  in  a  limited  degree,  to  com])ute 
with  Roman  numerals.  The  only  textbook  was  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  were  learned  by  heart.  Physical  training  was 
found  in  athletic  games  in  the  Campus  Martius  (p.  311),  where 
the  young  Romans  contended  in  runnincr,  wrestling,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  spear,  sword,  and  javelin.  The  Koman  took  his  ex- 
ercise,  not  in  regular  gymnasium  training,  like  the  Greeks  or 
the  modem  German,  but  more  like  the  English  and  Americans. 
For  amusements,  there  were  chariot  races  and  the  theater ;  but 
the  racers  and  actors  were  slayes  or  f  reedmen,  not  Bomans. 
The  Boman  and  the  Greek  views  of  the  stage  and  of  athletio 
contests  were  at  opposite  poles. 

414.  Sdence  and  Learning.  -—Literature,  under  Greek  influence, 
was  just  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  period*   8o,  too,  with 
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art.  Roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  were  built  in  the  last  half 
of  the  period  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  and  the  use  of  the  round 
arch  was  so  developed  that  we  often  speak  of  that  architectural 
feature  as  "the  Roman  arch." 

415.  Roman  morals  and  ideals  are  revealed  in  much  of  the 
preceding  story.  The  finest  thing  in  Ron) an  character  was 
the  spirit  of  self-immolation  for  Home,  —  the  willingness  to 


A  Boxing  Match. 


sink  personal  or  party  advantage  for  the  public  weal.  Next  to 
this,  and  allied  to  it,  is  the  capacity  for  organization,  for  work- 
ing together  for  a  common  end.  Roman  history  is  not  the 
history  of  a  few  brilliant  leaders :  it  is  the  story  of  a  people. 

Undue  praise  has  been  given  sometimes  to  the  stern  excellence 
of  early  Iwome.  It  is  cheap  moralizing  to  point  out  the  barbaric 
virtues  of  a  rude  society  in  comparison  with  the  luxury  of 
refined  times,  and  omit  more  important  considerations.  The 
real  picture  is  by  no  means  without  shadows.  The  Roman  was 
abstemious,  haughty,  obedient  to  law,  self-controlled.  His 
ideal  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  stern  discipline,  devoted  to 
Rome,  contemptuous  of  luxury,  of  suffering,  and  even  of  human 
sympathy  if  it  confiicted  with  his  duty  to  the  state.    His  model 
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was  still  the  first  consulpTirutus,'  yho  in  legend  sent  his  guilty 
sons  to  the  block  unmo^li^iai^ great  Latin  war  b.c.) 
furnished  a  historical  consul,  M'nJitffi,  who,  as  Livy  tells  ns, 
gloomily  executed  his  gallant  sou  for  a  glorious  act  of  insubor- 
dination.* 

With  such  men  for  her  heroes,  it  is  not  strange  that  Rome 
made  some  peculiar  boasts.  For  instance,  the  noble  Sanmite, 
Pontius,  the  Tictor  of  ('audine  Forks,  had  magnanimonaly 
spazed  the  Roman  army  (i  380) ;  but  when  he  became  prisoner 
in  turn,  Borne  savr  only  cause  for  pride  in  basely  dragging  him 
through  the  eiisj  in  a  triumph|  and  then  starring  him  to  death 
in  a  dungeon.  The  Romans  were  coarse,  cruel,  and  lapadousy 
as  well  as  lofiy-minded,  brave,  and  obedient 

416.  Tlie  Psgtnnlag  of  Gfe^  Inflnmce. — In  manners  and  in 
morals  Rome  was  a  fair  type  of  the  Italians  proper.  The 
Etruscans  and  Greeks  were  softer  and  more  luxuriou8»  with 
more  abject  poverty  among  the  masses. 

After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  connection  with  Magna 
Graecia  introduced  Greek  culture  into  Roman  society,  and 
wealth  and  luxury  began  slowly  to  a]ipear.  At  iiiaL  the  Koniaua 
as  a  whole  did  not  show  to  advantage  under  the  change.  Too 
often  it  seemed  only  to  veneer  their  native  coai  seness  and  bru- 
tality. At  the  same  time,  with  the  better  minds,  it  did  soften 
and  reline  character  into  a  more  lovable  type  than  Italy  had 
so  far  stH'u:  and,  from  this  time,  Greek  art  and  thought  more 
and  mure  worked  upon  Roman  society. 

This  dungs  ceftsinly  to  not  to  be  aumnied.  It  was  not  tbls  that 
mined  fisaw.  It  was  the  auuiifbld  xeeulte  of  woild-eaipin,  eoon  to  fol- 
low.  The  old  Ronun  training  had  madfi  citixena  fit  to  grapple  with 

the  proMems  of  uniting  Italy  into  one  nation,  and  of  ruling  and  protecting 
that  home  land.    But  Roman  training  and  character  broke  down  uttejiy^ 
before  the  vaatly  more  complez  problems  and  tgmptatxoaa  ol^oreign 
coaqueate.  ^'^'^ 

i|aBO,eloee.   .  v 
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'    CHAPTER  XXIX 

THB  wrnmiro  of  thb  wbst,  ma-im  b.c* 

THE  RIVALS— ITALY  AND  CARTHAGB 

417*  Itily  In  s64  B.C.  mii  one  of  ihre^rMi_JfBdltazaiiMa- 

When  she  completed  the  union  of  Italy  (§  381),  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  been  dead  nearly  fifty  years.  The  long 
Wars  of  the  Succession  had  closed,  and  the  dominion  of  the 

eastern  Mediterranean  world  was  divided  between  the  three 

great  Greek  kingdoms,  S\  ri;i,  K^ypt,  and  Macedonia,  with  their 
numerous  satellites  iJS9,  292  if.).  In  the  western  ^^lediterra- 
nean  Carthage  held  undisputed  sway.  Now,  between  the  three 
powers  of  the  East  and  the  single  mistress  of  the  AYest  stood 
forth  a  new  state,  Roman  Italy,  destiuecV  to  absoih  them  all. 

The  8tnig(jle  for  supremacy  hetn-ppn  thpf^p  Jive  Mediterranean 
powers  filled  the  next  hundred  and  tirenty  years.  The  first  half 
of  the  period  loent  to  Moman  conquests  in  tM  West  aJL  the  ea^pense 
of  Carthage, 

418.  Carthage  the  Natural  Rival  of  Rome  in  the  West.  —  Car> 
thage  and  Borne  had  been  allied,  just  before,  against  PyrrhuSy 
their  common  enemy.  But  that  gallant  adventurer  had  seen 
that  they  were  natural  rivals ;  and,  as  he  abandoned  the  West^ 
he  exclaimed  longingly,  "  How  fair  a  battlefield  we  are  leaving 
for  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  I "  In  less  than  ten  years 
the  hnndred-year  conflict  began. 

Carthage  was  an  ancient  Phoenician  colony,  on  the  finest  har^ 
bor  in  North  Africa.  Her  government,  in  form,  was  a  republic, 
somewhat  like  Rome,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  narrow  oligarchy 
controlled  by  a  few  wealthy  ^Eunilies.  She  was  now  at  the 
height  of  her  power.  Polybius  (§  462)  called  her  the  richest  city 
in  the  world.    To  her  old  naval  supremacy  she  had  added  a  vast 
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land  empire,  inolnding  North  Africa,'  Sardinia,  Corsica,  half 
of  Sicily,  and  tha  coasts  of  Spain.  The  western  HiediterTaneaa 
she  regarded  as  a  Panic'  lake:  foreign  sailors  caught  tres- 
passing there  were  cast  into  th'e  sea.  But  the  Greeks  of  South 
Italy  had  traded  in  those  waters  for  hve  hundred  years;  and 
Kome,  now  mistress  and  protector  of  those  cities,  was  bound 


soon  to  defend  their  trading  rights  against  this  "  closed  door  " 
of  Cartha^rinian  policy, 

419.  Carthaginian  Character.  —  Her  Roman  foes  represented 
Carthage  as  wanting  in  honesty;  and  with  biting  irony  they 
invented  the  term,  t*4^inic  faithp^  a  synonym  for  treachery. 
Carthage  herself  is^^^ifafeb  actor  on  the  stage  of  history." 
She  once  had  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy,  but  none  of  it 
escaped  Roman  hate,  to  tell  us  how  Carthaginians  thought  and 
felt  Rome  wrote  the  history;  but,  even  from  the  Roman 
story,  the  charge  of  faithlessness  and  greed  is  most  apparent 
agahist  Borne. 

1  Tn  Africa  alone  Carthage  ruled  three  hundred  cities,  and  her  territoiy 
merged  iDto  the  deiiert  where  tributary  nomads  roamed. 

I  **  Panie*'  it  anoUier  form  for  *'  Fhoenidui/'  and  i§  used  m  m  ahortar  ad> 
jMttTO  for  "  OuthMlnlw*'* 
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However,  the  civilization  of  Carthage  was  of  an  Oriental 
type(§  soy  Her  religion  was  the  cruel  and  licentious  wor- 
ship of  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  Astarte.  Her  armies  were  a 
motley  mass  of  mercenaries.  And  though,  like  the  mother 
Phoenician  states,  she  scattered  wuie  the  seeds  of  a  material 
culture,  like  them,  also,  she  showed  no  power  of  assimilating 
inferior  nations.  The  conquests  of  Rome  were  to  be  Roman* 
ized ;  but  six  centuries  of  Punic  rule  had  the  Berber  tribee 
of  Africa  (§  10}  wholly  outeide  Chrihaginiwi^  eodetif, 

480.  Tb»  oootnuit  befewMn  the  political  tyitems  of  the  two 
tMU  is  equally  striking.  Even  her  nearest  and  best  subjects 
Carthage  kept  in  Tirtoal  slavery.  Says  Mommaen  {Hietorif  of 
Bome,  11, 155):  — 

Carthage  dispatcticd  her  overeeri^  ovf  rywlu  re,  mid  loaded  even  the 
old  Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  subject  tribes  were 
practically  treated  a^i  slate  slaves.  In  thiA  way  there  was  not  in  the 
compass  of  the  Carthagino-AfricaD  state  a  single  community,  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  Utica,  that  would  not  bsTo  been  politically  and  materially  bene- 
fited bj  the  fall  of  Carthage ;  in  the  Romano-lumo,  there  was  not  one 
that  had  not  mneh  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  tn  rebelling  against  a  goT- 
emment  which  was  car^ol  to  avoid  injuring  material  interests,  and  which 
never,  at  least  by  extreme  measores,  challenged  political  opposition.** 

421.  The  lasneat  Stake. — Thas,  whatever  our  sympathy 
for  Carthage  and  her  hero  leaders,  we  must  see  that  the  victory 
of  Rome  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of -the  human  race. 
2%e  etruggle  toos  the  conflict  of  Qreeee  and  JPereia  repeaied  hy 
more  staiwart  adore  on  a  weetem  stage. 

The  conflict  consists  of  a  series  of  three  wars  The  second  is  the 
decisive  struggle,  to  which,  it  ia  often  said,  the  first  and  third  stand 
merely  as  prologiie  and  epilogue. 

TUE  FIBST  PUNIC  WAR  (THE  WAR  FOR  SICILY) 

428,  The  ccBaeion  for  the  First  Pnnlc  War  was  found  in  SioUy. 
When  Rome  oonquered  South  Italy,  she  came  necessarily  into 
lelatkma  with  the  Greeks  in  that  island.  Sicily  is  really  a  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  reaches  to  within  ninety 
miles  of  the  African  coast.  A  sunken  ridge  on  the  bed  of  the 
sea  shows  that  it  once  joined  the  two  continents,  and  it  still 
forms  a  stepping-stone  between  them.  For  this  middle  land, 
European  and  African  struggled  for  centuries.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  now  it  had  been  divided,  Syracuse  holding  the 
eastern  half,  Carthage  the  western. 

While  Rome  was  still  busy  with  the  Pyrrhic  war,  an  event 
happened  which  renewed  the  conflict  for  Sicily  and  was  finally 
to  draw  Rome  in  as  a  chief  actor.    A  band  of  Campanian  mer- 


cenaries, on  their  way  home  from  service  under  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  seized  the  city  of  Messana,  murdering  all  the  men 
and  taking  possession  of  their  wives  and  goods.  The  robbers 
called  themselves  Mamertines  ("Sons  of  Mars  "),  and  for  several 
years,  from  their  walled  stronghold,  they  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered the  northeast  corner  of  Sicily.  •  Now,  in  265,  they  were 
hard  pressed  by  Hiero  II,  the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  and  one  fac- 
tion called  in  Carthage  while  another  party  appealed  to  Rome 
for  protection. 

Both  Syracuse  and  Carthage  were  allies  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
not  easy  for  that  state  to  find  excuse  for  defending  the  robbers. 
The  desire  to  check  Carthage  and  to  extend  Roman  power,  how- 
ever, outweighed  all  caution  as  well  as  all  moral  considera- 
tions. And,  indeed,  there  was  real  danger  in  Carthage  estab- 
lishing herself  in  Messana,  close  to  the  Italian  coast.    Even  so, 


Coin  of  Hibro  II  of  Sykacubb. 
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the  Senate  could  come  to  no  decision ;  but  the  people,  to  whom 
it  referred  the  question,  voted  promptly  to  send  troops  to 
Sicily ;  and,  in  264,  Roman  legions  for  the  first  time  crosied  the 
seas.  The  war  with  Carthage  that  followed  is  known  as  the 
First  Punie  War, 

423.  Strength  of  the  Partiea.  —  Carthage  was  mistress  of  an 
empire  huge  but  scattered  and  hetexogeneoua.  Borne  was  the 
head  of  a  small  but  oompaot  nationalily*  Each  atate  eon* 
tainedy  or  ruled  over,  about  5,000,000  x>eople.  The  strength  of 
Caithage  lay  in  her  wealth  and  in  her  nayy.  Her  weak  points 
were :  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  ruling  families  at  home  toward 
their  own  successful  generals;  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
her  mercenaries ;  the  danger  of  revolt  among  her  Libyan  8ub> 
jects ;  and  the  fact  that  an  invading  army,  after  one  victory,  would 
find  no  resistance  outside  herwallSf  since  her  jealousy  had  leveled 
the  defenses  of  her  tributary  towns  in  Africa. 

Koine  was  strong  iu  the  patriotism  and  vigor  of  her  people, 
in  the  discipline  of  her  Tegions,  and  in  the  fidclUy  of  her  allies. 
Her  weakness  lay  iu  the  total  Lick  of  ;i  n;ivy,  and  in  the  want 
of  a  Ijt  Iter  military  system  than  the  one  of  annually  changing 
officers  and  short-term  soldiers.  (The  changes  in  the  army  re- 
ferred to  in  §  406  above  had  not  yet  taken  place.  They  were 
to  result  from  this  war.) 

424.  Importance  of  Sea  Power.  —  The  war  lasted  twenty-three 
years^and  is  ranked  by  Folybius  (a  Greek  historian  of  the  next 
century)  above  all  previous  wars  for  severity.  Few  conflicts 
illustrate  better  the  yalue  of  naval  superiority.  At  first  the 
Carthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  sea^  They  there- 
foie  reinforced  their  troops  in  Sicily  at  pleasure,  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy  to  the  utter  ruin  of  seaboard  prosperity. 
Indeed,  for  a  time  they  made  good  their  warning  to  the  Boman 
Senate  before  the  war  began, — that  against  .their  will  no  Bo- 
man could  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea. 

485.  Rome  becomea  a  Sea  P^iwer. — But  the  Bomans,  with 
sagacity  and  boldness,  built  their  first  war  fleet  and  soon  met 
the  ancient  Queen  of  the  Seas  on  her  own  element.  Winning 
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command  there  temporarily,^  in  256,  they  invaded  Africa  itsell 
The  consul  Regulm  won  bhlliant  socoesses  there,  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Carthage,  But»  as  winter  came  on,  the  ehort^erm 
Roman  armies  were  mostly  recalled,  according  \o  oostomi  and 
the  weak  remnant  was  soon  killed  or  captured. 

426.  Legend  d  Regains. — Five  years  later,  tlie  weary  Gai^ 
thaginians  sent  tlie  captiye  Begnlos  home  with  offers  of  peace 
and  exchange  of  prisoners,  binding  him  by  oath  to  return  to 
Carthage  if  Borne  rejected  the  terms.  Later  Boman  legend 
tells  proudly  how  Begulus^  arrived  at  Home,  advised  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  make  peace  or  ransom  captives  who  had  disgraced 
themselves  by  surrender,  and  how  then,  despite  all  entreaties^ 
he  steadfastly  left  Bome,  holding  his  eyes  on  the  ground  to 
avoid  sight  of  wife  and  child,  to  return  to  Carthage  and  to  a 
cruel  death  by  torture.  (See  Davis*  Readings,  II,  Na  20.) 
The  story  at  least  illustrates  Koiiian  ideals  of  patriotic  self- 
devotion  and  ot  l.iitlif  Illness  to  the  ])lit;hted  word. 

427.  The  Carthaginian  hero  of  the  war  is  strictly  historical. 
In  247,  the  jcrenerul  Ham  near  ap])eare(l  in  Sicily.  He  estab- 
lished himself  with  a  small  force  on  the  summit  of  a  nigged 
mountain,  and  from  this  citadel  with  a  mere  handful  of  troops, 
he  held  large  "Roman  armies  in  check  for  six  years,  by  his 
remarkable  skill  in  war.  His  troo])s  grew  their  own  food  and 
forage  on  the  barren  mountain  slopes;  and  from  time  to  time 
Hamilcar  swooped  down,  eagle-like,  to  strike  telling  blows, — 
earning  from  friend  and  foe  the  snmame  Bo/retL  (the  Lightning). 


i  Special  report ;  the  new  naval  tactics  oi  tlie  Romans  (Mommseo,  11.  IT^ 
17^.  Despite  reel  genius  In  the  device  by  whidi  Rome,  to  a  great  dsgtee, 
ebangedanaval  into  a  land  battle,  lu>r  immediate  victtiry  at  sea  over  the  veteran 
navy  of  Cart  hnt^f^  is  exj)!ii;iblc  chitfly  on  tho  .supposition  that  the  "Roman" 
navy  wasfuniisiit'd  by  tbo  "  Sk\\\m  "  in  Magna  Graecia.  The  story  of  Polyblus, 
that  Rome  built  her  fleet  in  two  mouths  on  the  model  of  a  stranded  Cartha- 
ginian Tessel,  Mid  meantime  trained  her  sailors  to  row  sittfaig  on  the  sand  (as* 
Munro,  79^),  most)  be  in  the  main  a  quaint  invention.  See  How  and  Leigh, 
152.  Mommsi>ti  (TT.  43-1(1)  outlines  the  history  of  tho  Roman  navy  for  sixty 
years  before  the  war,  and  (II,  172->176)  givM  a  possible  meaning  to  the  old 
eoooont  by  Polybiua. 
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428.  Rome's  Patriotism  and  Enterprise.  —  Rome's  first  at- 
tempts upon  the  sea  had  been  surprisingly  successful,  but  soon 
terrible  leverses  befell  her  there.  In  quiok  euccesslon  she 
lost  four  great  fleets  with  large  armies  on  board,  mainly  through 
lack  of  seamanship  in  her  commanders.  One  sixth  of  her  cit> 
izens  had  perished;  the  treasury  was  empty;  and,  in  despair, 
the  Senate  was  about  to  abandon  the  effort  to  secure  the  sea. 
In  this  crisis  Borne  was  saved  by  the  public  spirit  of  private  cit- 
izens. LavM  loans  hufU  aindfUed  out  Uoo  hundred  iwMsb,  and 
ibis  fleet  won  an  overwhelming  victory,  which  closed  the  war. 

These  loans  were  made  by  "companies"  of  merchants  and  capitalists 
whicli  Iiad  recently  begun  to  appear  in  Rome.  The  loans  were  not 
secured.  The  RepubUc  merely  promiaed  to  repay  them  when  it  might 
be  able.  If  Some  bad  lost  oam  move,  they  nevvr  would  have  been  n- 
peld.  Tie  whole  prooatdiagii  viiy  like  tba  way  in  which,  in  our  Civil 
War,  after  Bull  Run,  our  Nortlieni  banMng  syndicates  loansd  vast  aams 
to  the  g^ivefBiBOBt,  without  aocnrlty,  to  save  tbo  Union. 

429.  Peace:  Sicily  becomes  Roman.  —  Carthage  had  lost 

€oiii)iiaiid  of  the  sea  and  could  no  longer  reinforce  her  ;u  iiiieti 
in  Sicily.  Moreover,  she  was  weary  of  the  war  and  ui  tiie 
losses  it  brought  to  her  commerce;  and,  iu  241,  she  sued  for 
peace.  To  obtain  it,  she  withdrew  from  Sicily  and  paid  a 
heavy  war  indemnity.  Hiero,  who  after  the  first  years  of  the 
war  had  become  a  faithful  ally  of  Home,  remained  mastei^ 
Syracuse.    The  rest  of  JSidly  jpmaed  under  Hne  rule  o/  Home. 

FROM  THE  riRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR,  241-218  B.C. 

490L  IToe  €f  tbo  IntervaL — Sagaciona  Bomana  looked  for- 
ward to  another  straggle  with  Carthage.  That  conflict^  how- 
ever, did  not  come  for  tujent^4hre€  years*  Meantime,  Borne 
pushed  vdder  the  borders  of  Italy  (§§  431-433),  and  ar^nized 
her  new  conquests  typon  the  **pro9inciai^*  plan  (§  436). 

431.  Sardinia  and  Corsica. — When  the  mercenaries  of  Car- 
thage were  withdrawn  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  they  were  left 
unpaid  and  they  soon  broke  into  revolt.  The  Libyan  tribes 
joined  the  rising,  and  a  ferocious  struggle  followed  between 
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fisaitiimgl^rid  the  rebels.  The  war  is  known  as  p^A^^cac^gf^e 
^^leggflpan  if^«^d  sometimes  as  the  Tniceless  WruT  At  iim 
iflSmjl^ikr^^^rca  stamped  out  the  revolt  in  Africa.  But  mean- 
fHfff^  him  uwynyineDt  hud  "pread  to  Sardinia  and  Corsiofti  and,  in 
238,  the  lebels  offered  these  islands  to  Borne.  The  temptatioii 
was  too  much  for  Boman  honor.  The  offer  was  shamelesslj 
accepted,  and  a  protest  from  distiacted  Carthage  was  met  If  a 
stem  threat  of  war.  The  islands  became  Roman  possessions. 
The  Tyrrhenian  Sea  had  become  a  Roman  lake. 

43S.  The  Adttatk  a  Roouui  Sea.  —  This  period  marks  also  the 
first  Roman  enterprise  to  the  eaat  of  Italy.  lUyria  had  risen 
into  a  considerable  state,  in  friendly  relations  with  Macedonia. 
The  Illyrian  coasts  were  the  homes  of  countless  pirates,  who 
swarmed  forth  ui  great  fleets  to  liarry  the  commerce  of  the 
adjoining  waters.  Finally  these  pirates  even  captured  Corcyra, 
Other  Greek  towns  cumijlaiued  loudly  to  Rome.  Rome  sent  a 
haughty  embassy  to  demand  order  from  the  Ili^  iian  queen. 
The  embassy  was  assaulted  murderously,  and  Rome  declared 
war.  In  a  brief  campaign  (229  B.C.)  she  swept  the  pirates 
from  the  Adriatic  and  forced  Illyria  to  sue  for  ])eace.  The 
Adriatic  had  become  a  Roman  waterway.  At  this  time,  Rome 
hqpt  no  territory  on  the  eastern  coast;  but  the  Greek  cities  had 
learned  to  look  to  her  for  protection,  and  accordingly  Maoe> 
donia  began  to  regard  her  with  a  jealous  eye. 

4jS3.  Gkalplne  QaiiL — A  few  years  later  came  a  great  addi- 
tioh  of  territory  on  the  north.  Rome  had  begun  to  plant 
colonies  on  the  border  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Naturally  the  Gauls 
were  alarmed  and  angered,  and,  in  225,  for  the  last  time  they 
threatened  Italy.  They  penetrated  to  within  three  days'  march 
of  Rome ;  but  Italian  patriotism  rallied  around  the  endangered 
capital,  and  the  barbarians  were  crushed. 

Then  Rome  resolutely  took  the  offensive,  and,  by  222,  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  had  become  a  Roman  possession,  garrisoned  by 
numerous  colonies  and  traversed  by  a  great  military  road.  At 
hist  Rome  had  jju^hcd  her  northern  boundary  from  the  lota 
Apennines  to  the  great  crescent  wall  of  the  Alps. 
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'  434.  Sammary  of  Roman  Expansion  to  aaa  B.C  — -The  steps  of 
I  Ronun  expansion  from  367  to  222  may  be  summarized  m  a  few  worda. 
^^^he  period  367-986  oouoUdatod  ApaoiiiiM  Italy.  In  the  iiizt  fifty  yean 
tUa  nnvow  <*Italy"  had  baon  lomidad  oat  to  tta  tne  botdaia  by  thraa 
gfoat  ateps  :  (i)  The  Fint  Punic  War,  filling  half  the  period,  added 
Sicily,  (a)  The  other  great  islands  bounding  Italian  waters  on  the 
Wfst  were  seized  soon  after,  treacherously,  from  Carthage  m  the  hour  of 
her  death  struggle  with  her  revolted  troops.  (3)  Then,  having  provoked 
the  Gauls  to  war,  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Mean- 
time Roman  authority  had  Ji^n  aacoaaafully  aaatrtid,  also,  in  tha  aan 
bordering  Italy  on  tha  east. 


had  Jwen 


435.  Orsaaliatioii  of  the  CooqiiMta  oataide  of  Italy. — On  the 

whole,  Borne  had  been  generous  and  wise  in  her  treatment  of 
united  Italy;  hiUaU  her  eongvaafa  since  the  tear  with  Fyrrhue 
(Cisalpine  Gaul  as  truly  as  the  islands)  loera  looked  tcpon  as 
outs^  o/Baly  (§  255).  The  distance  of  the  new  possessions 
from  Borne,  the  fact  that  the  islands  could  not  he  reached 'by 
roads,"  and  the  character  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  seemed  to  malM 
impossible  for  these  districts  the  kind  of  government  given  to 
the  "allies"  and  municij)ia  in  Italy  proper.  Uufoitiiii;itely, 
Rome  was  unable  to  iiiveiit  a  new  form  of  governiiient,  and 
SO  she  fell  back  upon  the  idea  of  prefectures  (§  'ii'd  .  The 
new  acquisitiuiis  IxcaiuH  strictly  subject  possesbiun^  of 
Kome,  and  they  were  ruied  much  as  the  prefectures  were  iu 
Italy. 

Sicily  (241  b.c.)  was  managed  temporarily  by  a  Koman 
praetor;  but  in  227,  when  some  semblance  of  order  had  been 
introduced  into  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  Senate  adopted  a  per- 
manent plan  of  government  for  all  these  islands.  Two  addi- 
tional praetors,  it  was  decided,  should  be  elected  ea(jh  yrar,— 
one  to  rule  Sicily,  the  other  for  the  two  other  islands.  The  two 
governments  receiyed  the  name  of  j>r9tt£afie&..^ 

This  woe  the  heginn  hiaofthe  tTVtmi^^  if^ffm  t^t  was  to  spread 
ftnaHyf^  beyondlhese  "  suburbs  of  Italy/'  Soon  afterward 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  organized  in  a  like  manner,  though  it  was 
not  given  the  title  of  a  province  until  much  later.  The  system 
will  be  described  in  $§  498-IK)3. 
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THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR  (SOMETIMES  STYLED  "THE 
WAR  FOR  SPAIN"),  218-202  B.C. 

436.  Occasion.  —  Carthage  mB  not  ready  to  give  up  oontool  of 
the  Western  Mediterranean  without  another  struggle.  Bom^s 
policy  of  *'  blunder  and  plunder  in  seizing  Sardinia  gave  her  ex* 
cuse  enough  to  renew  the  oontest  if  she  oould  find  leaders  and 
resources.   These  were  both  furnished  by  the  Baroa  family. 

From  Bome's  high-handed  treacliery  in  Sardinia,  HaroUcar 
Baroa  imbibed  a  deathless  hatred  for  that  state;  and  immedi'- 
ately  after  putting  down  the  War  of  the  Mercenaries  he  be- 
p:an  to  prepare  for  another  conflict.  To  offset  tlie  loss  of  tlie 
^  great  ^Mediterranean  islands,  he  sought  to  extend  ( "arthagniiaii 
dominion  over  Spain.  The  mines  of  that  country,  he  saw, 
would  furnish  the  needful  wealth,  and  its  hardy  tribes,  when 
disciplined,  would  make  an  infantry  which  might  meet  even 
the  lesions  of  Rome, 

437.  Hannibal.  —  When  Hamilrar  was  about  to  cross  to  Spain, 
in  236,  he  swore  his  sou  Hanntbid  at  the  altar  to  eternal  hos- 
tility to  Home.  Hannibal  was  then  a  boy  of  nine  years. 
He  followed  Hamilcar  to  the  wars,  and,  as  a  youth,  became  a 
dashing  oaralry  officer  and  the  idol  of  the  soldieiy.  He  used 
his  camp  leisure  to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  culture  of  Greece. 
At  twenty>six  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  I  n  rare 
degree  he  possessed  the  ability  to  secure  the  devotion  of  fickle, 
mercenary  troops.  He  was  a  statesman  of  a  high  order^  and 
possibly  the  greatest  captain  in  history.  The  Second  Punic 
War  takes  its  keenest  interest  from  his  dazzling  career.  Even 
the  Bomans  called  that  struggle  the  ''War  with  HannibaL'' 

Ko  friendly  pen  has  left  us  a  record  of  Hannibal.  Boman 
historians  sought  to  stain  his  fame  with  envious  slander.  But^ 
through  it  all,  his  character  shines  out  chivalrous,  noble,  heroiTi 
Says  Colonel  Dodge,^  ^  There  is  not  in  history  a  figure  more  noble 
in  purity,  more  radiant  in  patriotism,  more  heroic  in  genius, 
■  •   more  pathetic  in  its  misfortunes.'* 

1  Author  of  tmIoiu  mfUtaiy  btogimpblM. 
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438.  Hannibal  at  Saguntam;  Rome  declares  War,  ai8  B.c 
—  Hannibal  oontinaed  the  work  of  his  great  father  in  Spain. 
He  made  the  southeni  half  of  that  rich  land  a  Carthaginian 
provxnee  and  organized  it  thoroughl j.  Then  he  rapidly  carried 
the  Carthaginian  frontier  to  the  Ebro,  collected  a  magnificent 
aimj  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  besieged  Sagnntum, 
an  andent  Greek  colony  near  the  east  coast  Fearing  Carthagin* 
ian  advance,  Sagantom  had  sought  Boman  alliance;  and  now, 
when  Carthage  refused  to  recall  Hannibal,  Borne,  in  alarm  and 
anger,  declared  war  (218  b.c.)> 

499.  Hannibal's  Invasion  of  Italy. — The  Second  Punic  War 
(218-202  B.C.)  was  somewhat  shorter  than  the  First,  but  it  was 
an  ev^en  more  strenuous  struggle,  liume  had  int"  nded  to 
take  tho  offensive.  Indeed,  she  dispatched  one  cousul  in  a 
leisurely  way  to  Spain,  and  started  the  other  for  Africa  by  way 
of  Sicily.  Hut  Hannibal's  audacious  rapidity  threw  into  con- 
fusion all  his  enemy's  plans.  In  five  months  he  had  crossed 
tiie  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  fightiug  his  way  through  the  Gal- 
lic tribes;  forced  the  unknown  passes  of  the  Alps,  nnder  con- 
ditions that  made  it  a  feat  paralleled  only  by  Alexander's 
passage  of  the  Hindiikush;  and,  leaving  the  bones  of  three 
fourths  of  his  army  between  the  Ebro  and  Po,  startled  Italy 
by  appearing  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  twenty-six  thousand 

heroic  shadows.'' 

440.  His  First  '^ctorles.  —  With  these  ''emaciated  scaie- 
crowB^'  the  same  fall  Hannibal  swiftly  destroyed  two  hastily 
gathered  Boman  armies — at  the  Tidnua  and  at  the  TVe&ia. 
Then  the  recently  pacified  Gallic  tribes  rallied  turbulently  to 
swell  his  ranks.  The  following  spring  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, ambushed  a  Roman  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  blinded 
with  morning  fog,  near  Lake  Trwimene,  and  annihilated  it,  and 
then  carried  fire  and  sword  through  Italy. 

441.  Qointns  Fabius  Mazimus  was  now  named  dictator,  to 
save  Rome.  That  wiu y  old  general  adopted  the  wise  policy 
of  delay  (-'Fabian  pulicy  "j  to  wear  out  Hannibal  and  gain 
breathing  time  for  Borne.    He  would  not  give  battle,  but  he 
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followed  close  at  the  Carthaginian's  heels,  from  place  to  place. 
Even  Hanniifal  could  not  catch  Fabius  unawares;  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  attack  the  intrenched  Roman  camps.  But  Hannibal 
had  to  win  victories  to  draw  the  Italian  "Allies"  from  Kome,  or 
he  would  have  to  Hee  from  Italy.  He  ravnu;e  1  savagely,  as  he 
marchrd,  to  provoke  the  Koman  commander  to  liattle,  but  in 
vam ;  and  his  position  grew  critical.  So  far,  not  a  city  in 
Italy  had  opened  its  gates  to  him  as  a  shelter. 

442w  Cuuiae  —  But  in  Rome  many  of  the  common  people 
murmured  impatiently,  nicknaming  Fabius  CunctcUor  (the  Lag- 
gard). Popular  leaders,  too,  began  to  jumble  that  the  Senate 
protracted  the  war  in  order  to  gain  glory  for  the  ariatocratio 
generalB ;  and  the  following  aummer  the  new  consuls  were 
given  ninety  tiionsand  men — by  far  the  largest  army  Borne  had 
ever  put  in  the  field,  and  several  times  Hannibal's  army  — 
with  orders  to  crush  the  daring  invader.  The  result  was  the 
battle  of  Cannae —  <*  a  carnival  of  cold  steel,  a  butchery,  not  a 
battle.**  Hannibal  lost  six  thousand  men*  Borne  lost  siz^ 
thousand  dead  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners.  A  consul,  a 
fourth  of  the  senators,  nearly  all  the  officers,  and  over  a  fifth 
of  the  fighting  population  of  the  city  perished.  Hanni 
sent  home  a  bushel  of  gold  rings  from  the  hands  of  fallen  Bo- 
man  nobles.^   _ 

443.  Fidelity  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  Rome.  —  The  vic- 
tory, however,  yielded  little  fruit.  Hannibal's  only  real  chance 
within  Italy  had  been  that  brilliant  victories  might  break  up 
the  Italian  confederiicy  and  brint^'  over  to  his  side  the  subjects 
of  Konie.  Accordingly,  he  freed  his  Italian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  proclaiming  that  he  warred  only  on  Rome  and  that  he 
came  to  liberate  Italy. 

The  mountain  tribes  of  the  south,  eager  for  plunder,  did  join 
him,  as  did  one  great  Italian  city,  Capua.  Syracuse,  too,  re- 
nounced its  Roman  alliance  and  joined  its  ancient  enemy  Gar^ 
thage.   And  three  years  later,  a  cruel  Eoman  blunder  drove 
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some  of  the  Greek  towns  of  sonth  Italy  into  Hannibal's  arms. 
But  the  other  cities  —  colonies,  Latins,  or  Allies  —  closed  their 
gates  against  him  as  resolutely  as  Jlorae  herself,  —  und  so  gave 
marvelous  tesiimony  to  the  excellence  of  Komaa  rule  and  to 
the  national  spirit  it  had  fostered. 

444.  Rome's  Grandeur  in  Disaster.  —  Rome's  own  greatness 
showed  grandlj  in  the  hour  of  terror  after  Cannae,  when  any 
other  people  would  have  given  up  the  conflict  in  despair.  A 
plot  among  some  faint-hearted  nobles  to  abandon  Italy  was 
stifled  in  the  camp;  and  the  surviving  consuli  Va^rro^  oourar 
geously  86t  himself  to  reorganize  the  wreckage  of  his  anay« 

Varro  had  been  elected,  in  a  bitter  partiaan  struggle,  as  the  champion 
of  the  democratic  party,  against  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  aria- 
tO€racj.  WItli  undoobted  nMcits  in  penonsl  diuaetnr,  hb  had  pioved 
vttifly  lacking  In  military  tatont  Indeed,  he  had  foicsd  Ua  wiaar  col- 
league to  give  twttle,  and  Ua  poor  generalship  waa  lazgily  responaibla 
for  the  disaster.  He  now  returned  to  Rome,  expecting  to  face  stern 
judges.  At  CarthagCj  a  general,  so  placed,  would  have  been  nailed  to  a 
cross  or  thrown  under  the  feet  of  enraged  elephants.  Ewn  in  Athens, 
as  Dr.  Davis  says,  he  would  probably  have  had  to  drink  the  fatal  cup  of 
hamlock.  At  Buna,  faction  and  critidam  wen  ailenced,  and  tha  ariato- 
cntk  Saaata  akowad  ita  nobUity  by  pablid|r  giving  tbanks  to  tbo 
democratic  and  Inddaaa  ganaral  "bacanaa  ha  liad  not  daapalvad  of  tba 
fiapabUc.'' 

Even  Cannae  was  not  the  end  of  disaster.    Before  the  close 

of  the  year  another  iiriny  under  a  new  consul  wiis  cut  to 
pieces,  and  by  losses  elsewhere  the  Senate  had  fallen  to  less 
than  half  its  nujubers ;  ^  but  with  stern  temper  and  splendid 
tenacity  R(  me  refused  even  t^  receive  HannibaPs  envoys  or  to 
consider  Ins  moderate  proposals  for  peace.  According  to  one 
story,  Iv  une  refuscMl  ni  this  crisis  to  ransom  prisoners.  Much 
as  she  needed  her  soldiers  back,  she  preferred,  so  the  story 
goes,  to  teach  her  citizens  that  they  ought  at  such  a  time  to 
die  for  the  Republic,  rather  tii  ..n  surrender. 
A  third  of  the  adult  males  of  Italy  had  fallen  in  battle  withia 

1  The  next  year  177  new  members  were  added,  to  bring  the  uumbor  up  to 
fbenonnalSOO. 
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three  years,  or  were  in  camp,  so  that  all  industry  was  demoral- 
ized. Still,  taxes  were  doubled,  and  the  rich  gave  cheerfully, 
even  beyund  these  crushing  demands.  The  days  of  mourning 
for  the  dead  were  shortened  by  a  decree  of  the  government. 
Kome  refused  to  recall  a  man  from  Sicily  or  Spain.  Instead 
she  sent  out  neto  armies  to  thom  places,  and  by  enrolling  slaves, 
old  men,  boys,  and  the  criminals  from  the  prisons  (arming 
them  with  the  sacred  trophies  in  the  temples),  she  managed  to 
put  two  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  troops  into  the  field* 

Bome  learned,  too,  from  disaster.   The  legions  and  geaezals  ^ 
sent  to  Spain,  Sicily,  and  other  distant  lands  were  no  longer 
recalled  at  the  end  of  the  year.   They  were  enlisted  "  for  the 
war."    Here  lay  the  beginnings  of  important  constitationaL 
changes  (I  406). 

445.  lack  cf  Concerted  Action  by  Rome's  Foes.  —  Hannibal 
was  now  in  no  peril  in  Italy,  He  could  maintain  himsdl  there 
indefinitely,  with  his  allies  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  But 
he  made  no  more  headway.  His  possible  chances  for  saooess 
lay  in  arousing  a  geneial  Mediterranean  war  against  Bome,  or 
in  receiving  himself  strong  reinforcements  from  Carthage. 
Philip  V  of  Macedonia  did  ally  himself  with  Hannibal,  but  he 
acted  timidly  and  too  late.  Carthage  showed  a  strange  apathy 
when  victory  was  within  her  grasp.  She  made  no  real  attempt 
even  to  regain  her  ancient  command  of  tlie  sea,  and  so  could 
not  send  troops  to  Hanuibal,  or  defend  her  ally,  Syracuse,  from 
Koman  vengeance. 

446.  The  War  in  Sicily.  —  IVIeantime  Rome  guarded  her 
coasts  with  efficient  fleets  and  transported  her  armies  at  will. 
Especially  did  she  strain  every  nerve  for  success  abroad,  where 
Hannibal's  superb  genius  could  not  act  ftr^ainst  her.  Syracuse 
bad  been  besieged  promptly  by  land  and  sea,  and  (212)  after  a 
three  years'  siege,  it  was  taken  by  storm.  This  siege  is  mem- 
orable for  the  scientific  inventions  of  Archimedes  (§  320),  used 
in  the  defense.*   The  philosopher  himself  was  killed  daring  the 

1  8m  Davli'  Beadinga,  11,  No.  27,  for  «ht  foUeit  acooiint  I17  sit  aiiei«it 
matboiity. 
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sack  of  the  ci^,  and  one  more  oommercial  rival  of  Kome  was 
wiped  from  the  map.  Its  works  of  art  (the  aoeomulations  of 
oentories)  were  destroyed  or  carried  to  Borne,  and  it  neyer 
recovered  ita  old  eminence  in  culture,  commerce,  or  power. 

447.  Hie  War  in  Qpaln. — Hannibal's  one  lemaining  ehance  lay 
in  reinforoementa  by  land*  from  Hia  brotheri  Haadrabal,  whom 
he  had  left  in  command  in  Spain.  But»  step  by  step,  the  Roman 
Seipio  brothers,  with  OTerwhelming  foioea,  pushed  back  the 
Carthaginian  frontier  in  that  peninsnlay  and  for  many  years 
mined  all  Hannibal's  hopes.  At  las^  in  211,  Hasdrabal  won  a 
great  victory,  and  the  two  Scipios  perished ;  bnt  Borne  promptly 
hurried  in  fresh  forces  under  the  young  PMhu  Chmdiua  Sdpio, 
who,  in  masterly  fashion,  for  three  years  more,  continued  the 
work  of  liis  father  and  uncle. 

448.  Changed  Character  of  the  War  in  Italy. — In  Italy  itself, 
the  policy  of  Fabius  was  again  adopted,  varied  by  the  telling 
blows  of  the  vigorous  soldier,  ^larcelliis,  who  was  called  the 
"  Sword  "  of  Rome,  a.s  Fabius  was  called  her  "Shield."  Han- 
nibal's hopes  had  been  blasted  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Konie 
fell  back  upon  an  iron  constancy  and  steadfast  caution.  Her 
Italian  subjects  showed  a  steady  fidelity  even  more  ominous  to 
the  invader.  Carthage  proved  neglectful,  and  her  allies  luke- 
warm. 

Against  sneh  oonditions  all  the  great  African's  genius  in  war 
and  in  diplomacy  wore  itself  out  in  vain.  For  thirteen  years  after 
Cannae  he  maintained  himself  in  Italy  without  reinfoieement 
in  men  or  money, — always  winning  a  battle  when  he  eould 
engage  the  enemy  in  the  field, — and  direoting  operations  to 
best  he  might  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Africa.  Bnt  it 
was  a  war  waged  by  one  supreme  genius  against  the  most 
powerful  and  resolute  nation  in  the  world.  Says  Dr.  Davis, 
'*  The  greatest  mUUary  geniua  who  ever  lived  attacked  the  most 
mUUary  people  which  ever  existed — and  the  genius  was  defsated 
after  a  sixteen  years'  war." 

449.  "Hannibal  at  the  Gates."  —  One  more  draiuatic  scene 
marked  Hannibal  5  caieer  m  Italy.    The  liomaus  had  besieged 
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Capua.  Tn  a  daring  attempt  to  relieve  ids  ally,  Hannibal 
marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  ravaging  the  fields  about 
the  city.  The  Romans,  however,  were  not  to  be  enticed  into 
a  rash  enga^ment,  nor  coald  the  army  around  Capua  be  drawn 
from  its  prey.  The  only  result  of  Hannibal's  desperate  stroke 
was  the  fruitless  fright  he  gave  Rome,  —  such  that  for  genenip 
tions  Roman  mothers  stilled  their  children  by  the  terror-bear* 
ing  phrase,  Hannibal  at  the  Gates  1 "  Roman  stories  relate, 
however,  that  eitizens  were  found,  even  in  that  hour  of  fear,  to 
show  a  defiant  eonfidenoe  by  baying  eagerly  at  a  pnblie  sale  the 
land  where  the  invader  lay  encamped.  And  even  Hannibal  must 
have  felt  misgivings  when  his  scouts  reported  that  from  another 
gate  a  Roman  army  had  just  marched  away  contemptuously, 
with  colors  flying,  to  reinforce  the  Roman  troops  in  Spain. 

450.  Oapoa. — Hannibal  finally  drew  off,  and  Capua  fell,-^ 
to  meet  a  fate  more  harsh  even  than  that  of  Syracuse.  That 
"  second  city  of  Italy  "  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city.  Its  leading 
men  were  massacred;  most  of  the  rest  of  the  population  were 
sold  as  slaves  ;  tind  colonies  of  Roman  veterans  were  planted 
on  its  lands.  The  few  remaining  iuhabitauts  were  governed 
by  a  prefect  from  K( me. 

Syracuse  and  Caj)ua  had  been  faitliless  allies.  They  had 
been  jJso  rivals  in  trade ;  and  their  cruel  fate  was  due  quite  as 
much  to  Komnn  i^TPfd      to  HoTnan  vengeance.    Cf.  §  374. 

451.  Hannibal  8  Forces  Worn  Out.  —  And  so  the  struggle 
entered  upon  its  last,  long,  wasting  stage.  It  became  a  record 
of  sieges  and  marches  and  countermarches.  Hannibal's  genius 
shone  as  marvelous  as  ever,  earning  him  from  modem  military 
critics  the  title,  "  Father  of  Strategy  ;  but  there  are  no  more  of 
the  dazzling  results  that  mark  the  first  campaigns.  Hannibal's 
African  and  Spanish  veterans  died  off,  and  had  to  be  replaced 
as  best  they  might  by  local  recruits  in  Italy ;  and  gradually 
the  Romans  learned  the  art  of  war  from  their  great  enemy. 

**  With  the  battle  of  Cannae  the  breathless  interest  in  the  war  ceases; 
its  surging  masa,  broken  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman  fortresses,  .  .  .  foams 
away  in  ruin  and  devastation  through  soath  Italy,  —  ever  yicCorioiis,  ever 
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receding.  "Romp,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  open  foe  and  forsworn  friend, 
driven  to  her  iaat  mau  and  last  coin,  'ever  great  and  greater  grows*  in 
the  8trenn:th  of  her  strong  will  and  loyal  people,  widening  the  circle  round 
her  with  rapid  blows  m  Sicily,  Sanimia,  Spain,  and  Macedou,  wiiile  she 
slowly  looMas  the  grip  fastened  on  her  throat  at  home,  till  in  the  end  .  .  . 
the  fliaal  flgbl  on  Africsn  sands  at  the  same  movent  doses  ths  straggle 
lor  life  and  seats  her  mistress  of  the  world.'*  — How  amd  Lsiea,  199, 

452.  The  Second  Carthaginian  Invasion.  —  Meantime,  in  Spauii 
Haunibal's  brother,  Hasdrubal|  had  been  contending  against 
the  crushing  force  of  the  Scipios,  with  the  skill  and  devotloii 
of  his  family.  Finally,  in  208,  by  able  maneuvers,  he  eluded  ^ 
the  Roman  generals,  and  started  with  a  yeteran  army  to  rein* 
force  Hannibal.  Bome's  peril  was  never  greater  than  when 
this  second  son  of  Barca  croesed  the  Alps  suecessfully  with 
fifty-six  thousand  men  and  fifteen  elephants.  Just  before^ 
several  of  the  most  important  ''Latin  colonies''  had  given 
notice  that  they  oould  not  much  longer  sustain  the  ravages  of 
the  war.  If  the  two  Carthaginian  armies  joined,  Hannibal  would 
be  able  to  march  at  will  through  Italy,  and  Bome's  faitMul 
allies  would  no  longer  close  their  gates  against  him. 

453.  The  Metsums.  — The  Kepublic  put  forth  its  supreme  ef- 
fort. One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  thrown  between 
the  two  Carthaginian  armies,  which  together  numbered  some 
eighty  thousand.  By  a  fortunate  chance  the  Romans  captured 
a  messenger  from  Hasdrubal  and  so  learned  his  plans,  while 
Hannibal  was  still  ignorant  of  his  approach.  This  gave  a  de- 
cisive advantage.  The  opportuuity  was  we^l  usril  The  consul, 
Clavih'ir.^t  Xero,  with  audacity  learned  of  Hanmlnil  Imuself,  left 
part  ot  his  force  to  deceive  that  leader,  and,  hurrying  northward 
with  the  speed  of  life  and  death,  joined  the  other  consul  and 
fell  upon  Hasdrubal  with  crushing  numbers  at  the  Metaurus. 
The  ghastly  head  of  his  long-expected  brother,  flung  with  brutal 
contempt  into  his  camp,^  was  the  first  notice  to  Hannibal  of 
the  ruin  of  his  family  and  bis  cause. 

^  This  deed  was  in  strauge  contrast  to  the  cbivalroua  treatment  that  Han- 
nihal  gSTe  to  the  bodies  of  Ifafeellns  and  ot  the  Boman  generals  at  Canaas 
and  elseiiheie. 
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454.  The  War  in  Africa.  —  Still  Hannibal  remained  invincible 
in  the  moimtains  of  soutbern  Italy.  But  Kome  now  carried 
the  war  into  Africa.  After  Hasdrubal  left  Spain,  Scipio  rapidly 
subdued  the  whole  peninsula,  and,  in  204,  he  persuaded  tho 
Senate  to  send  him  with  a  great  army  against  Carthage  itself. 
Two  years  later,  to  meet  this  peril,  Carthage  recalled  Hannibal. 
That  great  leader  obeyed  sadly,  "leaving  the  country  of  hia 
enemy,''  says  Livy,  ^with  more  regret  than  many  an  exile  has 
left  his  own.'' 

This  event  marks  the  end  of  all  hope  of  Carthagiman  success. 
The  same  year  (202  b.o.)  the  struggle  closed  with  Hannibal's 
first  and  only  defeat,  at  the  battle  of  Zama.^  Carthage  lay  <it 
the  mercy  oi  the  victor,  and  sued  for  peace.  She  gave  up 
Spain  and  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean;  surren- 
dered her  war  elephants  and  all  her  ships  of  war  save  ten ;  paid 
a  huge  war  iin,kiniiity,  which  was  intended  to  keep  her  poor 
for  many  years  ;  and  became  a  dependent  ally  of  Ivonie,  prom- 
ising to  wage  no  wai-  without  lloman  consent.  Scix'io  received 
the  proud  surname  Africanus.^  The  Greek  cities  of  the  south 
and  the  mountain  tribes  that  had  joined  Ilanuibal  lost 
laiKls  nnd  privileges.  And  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thorougidy 
Romanized  by  mnny  a  cruel  campaign. 

465.  Rome  Mistress  of  the  West. — Ttomo  had  been  fighting 
for  existence,  but  she  had  won  world-dominion.  In  the  West  no 
riml  remained.  Her  subsequent  warfare  there  was  to  be  only 

J  Zama  was  a  vlllajro  a  littio  to  the  south  of  Cartdnep.  Read  the  story  of 
the  buttle  in  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  28.  Special  report :  the  career  of  Han- 
nibal after  the  war. 

*  A  Roman  had  at  laasfe  fhrea  names.  Tlw  gmtOe  name  was  tlie  wmtn, 
the  most  important  of  the  three ;  it  came  tn  tiiB  middle.  The  third  (the  eej^ 
nontru)  marked  the  family.  Tho  first  {praenomen)  was  the  individual  nfttn* 
(like  our  baptismal  name).  Then  u  Roman  often  received  also  a  surname  for 
some  acliievemeut  or  characteristic.  Thus  J'ublius  Cornelius  Scipio  J/ricantu 
mm  tiie  indlTldoal  Pabline  of  the  Scipio  family  of  the  gteat  ConieUaa  gi&n, 
sumamed  Africanns  for  his  conquest  of  Africa.  The  first  name  wai  often 
abbreviated  in  writing.  The  most  common  of  these  abbreviations  were: 
C.  for  Cahis  (€>ain»)  ;  Cn.  for  Gnacns;  L.  for  I^ucius;  M.  for  Marctu;  P.  foz 
ir'ubiius;  Q.  for  Quiutus^  T.  for  Titus. 
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with  unorganized  barbarians.  In  the  East  the  result  was  to 
show  more  slowly ;  but  there,  too,  lionian  victory  was  uow 
only  a  matter  of  time.  No  civilized  power  was  again  to  threaten 
Rome  by  invading  Italy,  and  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  Alexanr 
der's  realms  were  to  be  absorbed,  one  by  one,  into  her  empire. 

This  imperial  destiny  was  more  than  Rome  had  planned. 
Italy  she  had  designed  to  rule.  The  West  had  fallen  to  her 
as  the  heir  of  Carthage.  In  the  East  she  hesitated  honestly^ 
until  events  thrust  dominion  upon  her  there  also  (oh.  zzid). 

This  hositancy  in  the  East  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  respect  for 
Qnek  dvilizatioii,  to  which  Rome  was  beginning  to  owe  more  and  more. 
It  it  quite  trne,  tbongl^  that,ev»ii  tUs  early,  the  couuiiflfdai  tntimita  at 
Boiasy  tniltd  hy  (cmA  for  fneh  booty^  UMd  auieh  aacnt  tnlhiinflt  to 
fnnent  new  wars  «nd  ezteod  Soman  domiuioa.  This  commercial  (vsod 
wao  later  to  heoomo  o  nudn  couio  of  Sonan  ezyatiokm  (cf.  %  483). 
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SPAIN 

♦ 

456.  Spain's  Heroic  War  lor  Independanoe.-**  Some's  mle  in 
Spain  was  still  largely  a  rule  only  in  name.  To  make  it  real, 
there  was  much  work  yet  to  do.    A  land  route  to  that  countrv 

had  to  be  secured;  and  the  mountain  tribes  in  the  peninsula 
and  in  its  bordering  islands  ha«l  to  V)e  thoroughly  subdued. 
This  involved  tedious  wars,  not  always  waged  with  credit  to 
Roman  honor. 

In  Spain  two  new  provinces  were  created,  for  which  two 
governors  were  elected  annually  by  the  Roman  Senate.  S( me 
of  these  governors  proved  raparious  ;  others  were  incompetent ; 
and  tlie  proud  and  warlike  tribes  of  Spain  were  driven  into  a 
long  war  for  independence. 

The  struggle  was  marked  by  the  heroic  leadership  of  the 
Spanish  patriot,  Viriathut,  and  by  contemptible  Roman  base- 
ness. A  Roman  general  massacred  a  tribe  which  had  submitted. 
Another  general  procured  the  assassination  of  Viriathus  by 
hired  murderers.  Rome  itself  rejected  treaties  after  they  had 
saved  Roman  armies.  Spanish  towns,  which  had  been  cap* 
tured  after  gallant  resistance,  were  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  so  that  other  towns  chose  wholesale  suicide  rather  than 
surrender  to  Roman  cruelty. 

457.  Final  Romanlsation. — Stilly  despite  these  miserable 
means,  Roman  conquest  in  the  end  was  to  be  a  blessing  to 
Spain.  The  stniggle  in  the  most  inaccessible  distriets  went 
on  until  133,  bat  long  before  that  year  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  had  been  Romanized.  Traders  and  speculators  flocked  to 
the  seaports.    For  more  Lhai;  half  a  century  twenty  thousand 
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soldiers  were  left  under  arms  in  the  province.  These  legion- 
a4^t  quartered  in  Spain  for  many  years  at  a  time^  married 
Spanish  wives,  and  when  relieved  from  military  service^  they 
gladly  received  lands  in  Spain,  as  a  sort  of  pension,  and  settled 
down  in  military  colonies,  to  spread  Boman  language  and 
customs  among  the  neighboring  natives.^  No  sooner  were  the 
restless  interior  tribes  fully  subdued  than  there  appeared  the 
promise — to  be  well  kept  later — that  Spain  would  become 
"  more  Boman  than  Bome  itself.*' 

458.  South  GauL  — Meantime  (about  188)  Rome  had  secured 
a  land  louii,  through  southern  Gaul,  from  Italy  to  Spain.  This 
was  obtained  iii  tlie  main  by  friendly  alliance  with  the  ancient 
Greek  city  Massilia ;  but  there  was  also  some  warfare  with  the 
native  tribes,  which  laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  lioman 
province  in  South  Gaul  in  the  near  future. 

THE  THIRD  TUNIC  WAR  (The  War  iok  Afuica) 

459.  Rome  seeks  Perfidious  Pretext  against  Carthage.  —  Even 
before  Spain  was  pacified,  hatred  and  greed  had  led  Rome  to 
seize  the  remaining  realms  of  Carthage.  That /State  was  now 
powerless  for  harm.  But  Boman  fear  was  cruel ;  commercial 
envy  was  rapacious  and  reckless ;  and  (after  some  fifty  years) 
a  long  series  of  persecutions  forced  a  needless  conflict  upon 
the  unhappy  Carthaginians.  The  Third  Punic  War  was  marked 
by  black  perfidy  on  the  part  of  Rome  and  by  the  final  desperate 
heroism  of  Carthage. 

First,  that  city  was  called  upon  to  surrender  Hannibal  to 
Roman  vengeance.*  Then  it  was  vexed  by  constant  annojrances 
in  Africa  on  the  part  of  Massinissa,  Prince  of  Numidia.  Mas- 
sinissa  had  been  Home's  ally  m  tlie  latter  part  of  the  Second 

1  It  was  in  this  way  that  communities  of  Roman  citizen??  were  to  be  spread 
over  othpr  provinces,  as  th(^y  wort)  ac([\urc(\,  one  by  one,  (o  Ttnlianize  the 
Korld,  as  a  like  faiystem  of  colonization  had  formerly  Romanized  Italy. 

^Hannitel  escaped  to  the  Btot.  But  Roman  petty  hatied  followad  bini 
Sworn,  oonnity  to  oountTy,  until,  to  avoid  falling  into  Roman  bands,  he  took  his 
own  life*  "  pfovittg  in  a  lifelong  straggle  with  fntep  that  snocess  is  in  no  way 
neeewarj  to  grtatnias." 
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Punic  War,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  new  dominions  carved 
out  of  Carthaginian  territory.  Now,  encowaged  by  Home,  he 
'  encroached  more  and  mure,  seizing  piece  after  piece  of  the  dis- 
trict that  had  been  left  tcf  the  vanquished  city. 

Repeatedly  Carthage  appealed  to  Rome,  but  her  just  com- 
plaints brought  no  redress.  The  Roman  commissioners  that 
were  sent  to  act  as  arbiters  —  with  secret  orders  beforehand  to 
favor  Massinissa — carried  back  to  Bome  only  a  greater  fear 
of  the  leiriYiiig  wealth  of  Carthage,  and  told  the  astonished 
Boman  Senate  of  a  city  with  crowded  streets,  with  treasury 
and  arsenals  full,  and  with  its  harbors  thronged  with  shipping. 
From  this  time  (157  b.g.)  the  narrow-minded  bat  zealous  CkUo 
closed  every  speech  in  the  Senate,  no  matter  what  the  subject^ 
with  the  phrase  ^'Delenda  est  Cairiha§o"  (Carthage  must  be 
blotted  out).  More  quietly  but  more  effectively,  the  Koman 
merchant  class  strove  to  the  same  end,  to  prevent  Carthage 
from  reeovering  its  anci^t  trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 

460.  Gtrthage  is  txeadieroiialy  IMsafmed.  ^  Carthage  was  can* 
tious,  and  gave  no  handle  to  Boman  hate,  until  at  last,  when 
Massinissa  had  pushed  his  seizures  almost  up  to  her  gates,  she 
took  up  arms  against  his  invasion.  By  her  tieaty  ^^  lth  Rome 
slie  had  promised  to  engage  in  no  war  without  Ronjitii  permis- 
sion ;  and  Rome  at  once  snatched  at  the  excuse  to  declare  war. 

In  vain,  terrified  Carthage  punished  her  leaders  and  offered 
abject  submission.  Tlie  Koman  Senate  would  only  promise 
that  the  citv  slionld  be  left  independent  if  it  complied  with  the 
further  demands  of  Rome,  to  be  announced  on  African  soil. 
The  Roman  fleet  and  army  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  an  act 
of  masterful  treachery  was  played  out  by  successive  steps. 

First,  at  the  demand  of  the  Boman  general,  Carthage  sent  as 
hostages  to  the  Roman  camp  three  hundred  boys  from  the  no- 
blest families,  amid  the  tears  and  outcries  of  the  mothers.  Then, 
on  further  command,  the  city  dismantled  its  walls  and  stripped 
its  arsenals,  sending,  in  long  lines  of  wagons,  to  the  Boman 
army  3000  catapults  and  200,000  stand  of  arms,  with  vast  mili> 
taxysappliea  Next  the  shipping  was  all  suRendered.  Tinally, 
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now  that  the  city  was  supposed  to  be  utterly  defenseless,  came 
the  announcement  that  it  must  be  destroyed  and  the  people 
removed  to  some  spot  ten  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  on  which 
from  dim  antiquity  they  had  founded  their  wealth  and  power. 

461.  Heroic  Resistance.  —  Despair  blazed  into  passionate 
wrath,  and  the  Carthaginians  fitly  chose  death  ratlier  than 
ruin  and  exile.  Carelessly  enough,  the  Koinan  army  remained 
at  a  distance  for  some  days.  Meanwhile  the  dismantled  and 
disarmed  town  became  one  great  workshop  for  war.  Women 
gave  their  hair  to  make  oords  for  catapults;  the  temples  were 
ransacked  for  arms,  and  torn  down  for  timber  and  metal ;  and 
to  the  angry  dismay  of  Rome,  Carthage  stood  a  four  years' 
siege,  holding  out  heroically  against  faminoi  pestilence^  and 
war. 

At  last  the  legions  forced  their  way  oyer  the  walls.  For 
seven  days  more  the  fighting  continued  from  house  to  house, 
until  at  last  a  miserable  remnant  surrendered.  The  commander 
at  the  last  moment  made  his  peace  with  the  Boman  general ; 
but  his  disdainful  wife,  taunting  him  from  the  burning  temple 
roof  as  he  knelt  at  Scipio's  feet,  slew  their  two  boys  and  cast 
her.«*elf  with  them  into  the  ruins. 

462  Carthage  is  "blotted  out  ' ;  the  Province  of  Africa. — 
For  Hiuny  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  piil.igt'.  Then,  by  ex- 
2)res.<i  orders  from  Home,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  its 
site  was  jdowed  up,  sown  to  salt,  and  cursed  (14()  n.c). 

To  carry  out  this  crime  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  cliarficters  Rome  ever  firoduced,  —  J^ublius  Scipio 
AemilianuH,  +he  nephew  and  adopted  grandson  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  known  himself  as  A  fricanua  the  Younger.  As  he  watched 
the  smoldering  ruins  (they  burned  for  seventeen  days)  with 
his  friend  Polybius  the  historian,  Scipio  spoke  his  fear  that 
some  day  Eome  might  suffer  a  like  fate,  and  he  was  heard  to 
repeat  Homer's  lines :  — 

"  Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fate, 
.The  day  when  tbou,  Imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  waniors  fail,  thy  gtortes  end.*' 
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What  was  left  of  the  ancient  territoiy  of  Carthage  beeame 

the  Province  of  Africa^  with  the  capital  at  Utica.  Two  centu- 
ries later,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  Nurtii  Africa  became  a 
chief  seat  of  Romau  civilization. 


Fob  Fubthsk  Rbadivo.  —  JS^i>teiattp  reeommendtd:  Davis*  Jtecnffa^*, 
U,  KoB.  20-SO  (eztncto  from  lAvj  and  Folybins);  FeUmnit  or, 
much  better  for  this  subject,  How  and  Leigh,  chs.  19-22.  Additional 
mat<'rinl  of  value  and  interest  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Rome  and  Car- 
thage (Kpoch  series)  ;  W.  W.  How's  Hannibal  ,*  and  especially  in  Plu- 
tarch^s  Liven  (^'Fabius"  and  "  Marcellus ' 

Review  ExERri<«K. — Catchword  review  of  Bomau  expausion  in  Uie 
West  from  204  to  146. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  wnrraro  of  thb  sast,  ioi-m  b.c. 

The  ezpansioii  of  Rome  in  the  fifty  years  after  the  Se(X)Dd 
Panic  War  went  on  coatinuoualy  both  west  and  east.  The 
two  stories,  however,  had  little  connection;  and  they  are  given 
in  this  book  m  separate  chapters.    We  have  dealt  with  the 

WMt  fat  fhMt  ludf  csntiiiy  In  Chapter  XXX.    Now  m  tnm 
to  tte  XmI, 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  PROTECTORATES 

463.  Earlier  Beginnings :  the  First  BCacedonian  War.  —  Ever 

siuce  the  repulse  of  J/yrrhus,  Koine  had  been  flntiiu*^  into  con- 
tact with  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  East.  With  Egypt  she 
had  a  friendly  alliance  and  close  commercial  intercourse.  Be- 
tween the  First  and  the  Second  Punic  War,  too,  she  had  clias- 
tised  tlie  formidable  pirates  of  the  lUyrian  coasts,  and  so,  as 
the  guardian  of  order,  liad  come  into  friendly  relations  with 
some  of  the  cities  in  Greece  (§  432). 

Further  than  this,  Rome  showed  jio  desire  to  go.  But,  in 
214,  Philip  V  of  Macedonia  joined  himself  to  Hannibal  against 
Rome  (§  432).  The  war  with  Macedonia  which  followed  is 
known  as  the  First  Macedonian  War,  Rome  entered  upon  it 
only  to  prevent  a  Macedonian  invasion  of  Italy,  and  she  waged 
it  by  means  of  her  Aetolian  allies.*  It  elosed  in  205,  before 
the  end  of  the  Seoond  Punic  War,  without  any  especial  change 
in  eastern  affairs;  hut  it  made  later  Mtru^glea  naturoL 

464.  Second  Macedonian  War. —In  205,  Philip  Y  of  Macedon 
and  Antiochns  of  Syria  tried  to  seize  Egypt,  left  just  then  to 
a  boy  king.  Egypt  was  an  ally  of  Borne.   Moreoyer,  it  was 

1  Aetolia  had  sought  Roman  protection  Against  Maoedonia  and  had  been 
MGOgnized  as  an  "  ally  "  (§  310). 
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already  becoming  the  griiiiary  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Rome 
could  not  wisely  see  it  pass  into  hostile  hands.  Philip  also 
attacked  Athens,  another  of  Rome's  allies.  So,  as  soon  as 
Rome's  hands  were  freed  by  the  peace  with  Carthage,  the  Sen- 
ate persuaded  the  wearied  Assembly  to  enter  upon  the  jSecond 
Macedonmn  War  (201-19r.  ji.r  ). 

At  first  Philip  won  some  success;  ljut  in  198  the  Senate  in- 
trusted the  war  to  If^iamininiJtSf  who  was  to  be  the  tirst  Roman 
conqueror  in  the  East.  Flaminiuus  was  one  of  the  group  of 
young  Romans  around  Scipio  Aemilianns  imbued  with  UelUnio 
culture  and  chivalrous  ideals.  His  appointment  proved  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  Greek  allies  of  Rorne^  and  his  excel- 
lent generalship  quickly  put  Philip  on  the  defensive.  The 
decisive  battle  ^as  fought  at  CfynoBo^phalae  (Dog's  heads),  a 
group  of  low  hills  in  Thessaly ;  and  the  tesult  wasdue^  not  to 
generalship,  but  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  soldieiy.  The 
two  armies  were  of  nearly  equal  size.  They  met  in  mist  and 
sain,  and  the  engagement  was  brought  on  by  a  chance  encounter 
of  scouting  parties*  The  fleaM%  UgUm  proved  Us  euperiofUsf 
over  (he  unwieldif  phaUxnx  (§  403).  The  Boman  loss  was  700; 
the  Miacedonian,  13,000. 

Philip  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  but  the  chivalzooa 
Flamininns  gave  generous  terms.  Macedonia,  it  is  true,  sank 
into  a  second-rate  power,  and  became  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome. 
But  Rome  herself  took  no  territory.  Macedonia's  possessions 
in  Greece  were  taken  from  her,  and  Flamininus  proclaimed 
that  the  Greeks  were  "free."  The  many  Crreek  states,  along 
with  Rhodes  and  l*ergamiim  and  the  other  small  states  of  Asia, 
became  Rome's  grateful  allies.  In  name  they  were  equals  of 
Rome ;  in  fact,  they  were  Roman  protectorates.  That  iS;  Rome 
controlled  all  the  foreign  relations  of  each  of  them, — at  least, 
whenever  she  cared  to  do  so. 

465.  The  War  with  Antiodms  of  Syria.  —  Meanwhile  Anti- 
ochus  had  sheltered  Hannibal  and  had  been  plundering  Egypt's 
possessions  in  Asia.  Now  he  turned  to  seize  Thrace,  Greece, 
Pergamnnif  and  fihodes.   Borne  sincerely  dreaded  a  oonflict 
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with  the  "  Great  Kinp,"  the  Lord  of  Asia,  but  she  had  no  choice. 
The  struggle  proved  easy  and  brief.  In  the  second  campaign, 
in  190,  Roman  legions  for  the  first  time  invaded  Asia,  and  at 
Moffnesia,^  in  Lydia,  they  shattered  the  power  of  Syria.  That 
kingdom  was  reduced  in  territory  and  power,  somewhat  aa 
Macedonia  had  been,  but  Rome  still  kept  no  terrUary  for  herself. 
Her  allies  were  rewarded  with  gifts  of  territory ;  and  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  and  small  states  of  Asia  were  deelared  free,  and 
really  became  friendly  dependents  of  Borne. 

466.  The  Syiteat  of  Pretectoratei,* — 2%t»,  in  dtven  yean 
{fBOO-190  B.C>)  after  (he  doee  of  ^  Second  Pnnie  War^  Rome 
had  aet  up  a  virtual  protectorate  over  aU  the  realme  of  Akx^ 
andeffa  eueceaaorSi. 

To  Borne  herself,  this  expansion  of  power  was  to  prove  a 
otirse;  but  to  her  dependent  realms  it  was  a  blessing.  The 
Greek  states  were  embroiled  ceaselessly  in  petty  quarrels  among 
themselves,  and  they  were  endangered  constantly  by  the  greed 
of  their  greater  neighbors.  From  all  sides  came  appeals  to 
Rome  to  prevent  injustice.  The  disturbing  powers  were 
Macedonia,  Syria,  and  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  Leagues. 
The  forces  which  stood  for  peace  were  Egypt,  Rhodes,  Perga- 
mnm,  and  the  small  states  of  European  Greece.  It  was 
these  pacific  states  which  especially  claimed  protection  from 
Borne. 

The  weakness  of  tlie  eastern  states  drew  tiie  great  western 
power  on  and  on,  and  her  own  methods  became  less  and  less 
scrupulous.  Cruelty  and  cynical  disregard  for  obligations 
more  and  more  stamped  her  conduct.  But,  after  all,  as  How 
and  Leigh  well  sny,  "compared  with  the  Ptolemies,  Seleucids, 
and  Antigonids,^  her  hands  were  clean  and  her  rule  bearable. 
In  that  intolerable  eastern  hubbub,  men's  eyes  turned  still 
with  envy  and  wonder  to  the  stable  and  well-ordered  Bepublic 
of  the  West'' 

1  Thr-  f!-  man  pAmman<!*'r  was  Lucius  Srlplo,  vvh"  took  the  namp  A  <iaHtUip 
hat  credit  was  really  due  to  hh  brother  Pahlius,  who  accompanied  him. 
S  Cf .  §  293.  •  A  ruling  family  in  Macedonia. 
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The  Bomui  Senate,  whioh  lo  Itttolj  sat  to  cl«viM  mMu  to  save  Rome 
from  the  gnep  of  Hannltml,  now  dte  m  »  Court  of  Intemational  Joatioe 
lor  the  whole  eivttised  world,  ready  to  hear  the  eanaee  of  OTety  king  or 

commoQwealth  that  has  any  plaint  against  any  other  king  or  common- 
wealth .  ,  .  The  Roman  Fathers  jiul^^e  the  causes  of  powers  which  in 
theory  are  the  equal  alli^of  Uome  ;  they  judge  by  virtue  of  iir>  law,  of  no 
treaty  ;  they  judge  because  the  common  instinct  of  in:inkiud  hees  the  one 
uuiversal  judge  iu  the  one  power  which  has  atreugfii  lo  enforce  its  judg- 
menta."— Fjwsmav,  Chi^Ptaiodif  68. 

467.  Rome  and  Jndea.  —  An  interesting  illostcation  of  this 
feeling  of  the  small  Oriental  States  for  Rome  is  found  in  Jewish 

history.    Antiochus  IV  of  Syria  sought  ardently  to  Hellenize 

completely  all  parts  of  his  doniiiiious.  In  .Tudea  he  felt  himself 
thwarted  by  the  strong  national  feeling  of  the  people  and 
especially  by  the  Jewish  religion.  So,  in  168  B.C.,  he  ordered 
the  Jews  to  renounce  their  worshi])  for  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  he 
even  dedicated  to  Zeus  the  holy  Temple  which  ►Snlojiirii  liad 
built  to  Jehovah.  This  sacrilege  drove  the  gallant  little  people 
into  revolt,  under  the  hero  JiKhta  Muccahep.  The  Jewish 
historian  of  the  time  tells  how  this  leader  naturally  turned 
lus  eyes  toward  Bome.   (1  Maccabeen^  viii) 

*'  And  Juda.«»  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans,  — that  they  are  valiant 
men  .  .  and  that  with  their  friends  they  keep  friend.ship  .  .  .  More- 
over, wliDiiisoever  they  will  to  succor  and  to  make  kings,  these  do  they 
make  kings ;  and  whomsoever  they  will,  do  they  dep<Me ;  and,  for  all 
this,  fion«  of  <Aem  eear  dSd  pvi  on  a  diaOem,  wUher  did  lHay  dotJIe  fftem- 
Betvea  wtth  purple^  to  be  moifnifUd  Merely . . .  and  how  they  had  made 
for  themaelTeB  a  Senate-Hooae,  and  day  by  day  three  hundred  men  aat 
there  in  coancQ,  eowtulting  alMay  for  ^ptopU . .  •  and  how  they  com- 
mit their  government  to  one  man  year  by  year  [the  consuls]  .  .  .  and  all 
are  obedient  to  that  one ;  and  neither  i$  there  envy  nor  emniation  among 
them,** 

The  Jews  did  win  their  fn^fMloni.  and  remained  one  of  the 
small  independent  kingdoms  of  the  Kast  from  145  to  (>3  b.c. 
Then  they  were  made  a  tributary  kingdom,  and,  not  long  after, 
they  became  a  province  of  Home  (§  582). 
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THE  PROTECTORATES  ARE  ANNEXED  AS  PROVINCES 

46S.  A  Gradnai  Cluuige. — Conditions  in  the  East  were  un- 
stable. Rome  could  not  stop  with  protectorates.  They  had 
neither  the  blessings  of  real  liberty  nor  the  good  order  of  trae 
provinces.  And  so  gradually  Bome  was  led  to  a  process  of 
annexoHon  of  territory  in  the  civilized  East,  as  before  in  tiie 
barbarous  West  By  146  b.o.  this  change  was  well  under  way. 
In  the  next  hundred  years — before  the  day  of  the  Caesars^ 
the  original  influenee  over  "aXUes*'  had  everywhere  been  trans- 
formed into  dominion  over  subject  provinces, 

460.  A  deploiaUe  change  In  Reman  character  took  place  early 
in  this  period.  Appetite  for  power  grew  with  its  exercise. 
Jealousy  appeared  toward  the  prosperity  of  even  the  truest 
ally.  A  class  of  ambitious  nobles  craved  new  wiirs  of  conquest 
for  the  sake  of  (jlorif  and  power  ;  and  tiie  growing  class  of  merchants 
and  money  lenders  (who  now  indi-rectly  dominated  the  govern- 
ment) hungered  raveningly  for  conqiiestH  in  order  to  secure 
more  special  pri\ileges  in  the  form  of  trade  monopolies  and  the 
management  of  finaTiccs  in  new  provinces.  Thus,  to  extend 
her  sway  in  the  East,  where  at  first  she  had  hesitated  so  mod- 
estly, Rome  finally  sank  to  violence  and  pertidy  as  high-handed 
and  as  base  as  had  marked  her  treatment  of  Carthage  in  the 
West,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  period. 

We  can  note  here  only  three  or  four  chief  steps  in  the  long 
process  of  Eastern  annexation. 

470.  M'^^-Hi*'" — Bome*8  gentle  treatment  of  the  Greek 
states  after  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (|  464)  was  due  largely 
to  a  true  admiration  for  Greek  civilization  and  Oreek  history. 
But  this  feeling  was  soon  lost  in  contem,pt  for  Greek  fickleness 
and  weakness  and  inability  for  concisrted  action  —  and  in  greed 
for  Greek'riches.  On  their  side>  the  .Greek  cities  at  first  had 
welcomed  Borne  joyfully  as  a  guardian  of  Hellenic  liberty. 
But  high-handed  Bomau  offidalSy  with  their  assumption  of  mas- 
tery, and  their  frequent  contemptuous  disregard  of  treaties, 
soon  made  Lhese  cities  look  back  regretfully  to  the  rule  of 
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Macedonia^  whidi  at  least  had  had  anderatanding  and  sympathy 
f Of  Greek  chaiaeter. 

Perseus  of  Maoedonia  (son  of  Philip  V)  took  adTantage  of 
this  leTulsion  of  feeling  to  form  alliances  with  the  Greek 
states  in  the  hope  of  recovering  a  true  national  independence. 
This  brought  on  a  Third  Macedonian  War,  and  the  ivoiuan 
victory  of  Pydna  (168  B.C.)  closed  the  life  of  the  ancient  king- 
,  dom  of  Macedonia.*  That  state  was  broken  up  into  four  petty 
"  republics,"  which  were  declared  free,  but  which  were  provinces 
of  Rome  in  all  but  name  and  p:oo<l  order.  They  paid  tribute, 
werecHsai  iued,  and  were  torbiddeii  intercourse  with  one  another; 
but  tlit  v  (lid  not  at  first  receive  a  Roman  governor.  Some  y*^ars 
later  a  luetended  son  of  Perseus  tried  to  restore  the  monarchy; 
and  this  attempt  led  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  Roman 

Province  of  Macedonia,"  with  a  Roman  magistrate  at  its 
head  (146  b.o.).  ' 

471.  Reanangeme&ts  in  Oreeoe. — Pydna  had  been  followed 
also  by  important  rearrangements  in  Oreece,  and  the  factions 
there,  which  had  sympathized  with  Perseus  in  his  hopeless  strag- 
gle, had  been  cruelly  punished.  In  .the  succeeding  years 
the  BomaiL  Senate  was  cslled  upon  to  listen  to  ceaseless  weari- 


^Flatatdi  {XifB^f  AmnUim  Pauhu)  dMcrlbes  tli«  gorgBom  "trininpli" 
of  tliA  Roman  general  on  bis  return.    For  three  days  a  fMtal  piocaiwioii  pa- 

raded  the  city,  to  thf  temple  of  Jui)iter  on  the  Capitoline.  Throngs  of  white- 
robed  citizens  watche<i  the  procession  from  scaiTolds,  wliich  had  hepn  >  rected 
for  the  purpose  in  all  couveuient  places.  On  the  first  day,  two  hundred 
and  fUtf  waguus  carried  by  the  ttatoM  and  paintings  which  had  been  plondeied 
from  Macedonian  cities.  On  the  next  day  pa.s$>ed  many  wagons,  carrying 
Macedonian  stnndnrds  aud  arniur,  followed  by  three  thousand  men  loaded 
with  the  silver  money  and  silver  plate  wliich  had  been  secured  in  the  booty.  On 
the  third  day  came  a  procestiiou  of  men  carrying  guid  spoil,  followed  by  the 
con^eror  in  a  iplendid  chariot,  behind  wldch  walked  the  eooqaered  Ung 
with  his  three  yonng  child  rcu. 

Rome  so  filled  her  coffers  with  treasure  by  thi^  i  hinder  that  the  Republic 
never  thereafter  t.ixed  her  citizens.  And  besides  this  public  plunder,  the 
Roman  general  had  paid  his  soldiers  by  permitting  them  to  sack  seventy 
helpless  ridi  cities  in  Epirus.  His  unspeakable  sollsiiag  and  mlseij,— the 
ntlnsd  lives  and  broken  families, —in  eveiy  meh  is  simply  htfmd  ths 
poww  oi  ths  IsMglnation  to  picCon. 
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some  complaints  from  one  Greek  city  or  party  against  another. 
The  Roman  policy  was  sometimes  vacillating,  sometimes  con- 
temptuous. Finally  the  Achaeans  were  goaded  into  open  rebel- 
lion. The  Achaean  League  fell  easily  before  Roman  arras,  in 
146  B.C.     Corinth  had  been  the  chief  offender.    By  order  of 


Ruins  at  Corinth,  as  they  appeared  in  1905.  The  Roman  destruction  waa 
so  complete  that  the  site  of  Corinth  has  yielded  less  to  the  modem  ex- 
cavator  than  almost  any  other  famous  ancient  center.  The  building  in 
the  foreground  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  —  the  only  Doric  temple  known 
whose  columns  are  moDoliths.  In  the  backgroond  ia  the  ancient  citadel^ 
Aerocorinth. 

the  Senate  that  city  was  burned  and  its  site  cursed,  and  its 
people  murdered  or  sold  as  slaves. 

Greece  was  not  yet  made  a  province,  but  it  was  treated  as 
Macedon  bad  been  just  after  Pydna,  and  was  virtually  ruled 
by  the  Roman  governor  of  Macedon.  Thus  the  one  year  146 
B.C.  saw  the  last  territory  of  Carthage  made  a  Roman  province 
and  the  first  province  formed  in  the  old  empire  of  Alexander, 
together  with  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Carthage 
and  Corinth.  A  century  later  Greece  became  the  Province  of 
Achaea. 
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The  destruction  of  Corinth  was  a  greater  crime  than  tbat  of  Cartilage, 
Syracuse,  Capua,  or  the  other  capitals  that  Roman  enyy  laid  low.  Corinth 
was  a  great  omporiiim  d  Greece,  ontf  Ha  ruin  was  dm  mab^  to  thtjtt^oiag 

tkn  conutfctoi  ciBtt  In  Jtomt-  Its  nxt  tfiitiUfiii  to  ftur  m  pfeeerfieAi  be> 
Cine  the  plniider  of  the  Sonum  itslie ;  but  much  was  lost.  Polybine  mw 
common  soldieia  p^Kfiag  at  dioo,  aaHA  the  etlll  amokiiig  ndno,  on  tho 
paintiBge  of  the  gioataet  nMton. 

472.  The  Province  of  Asia.  —  A  few  years  after  Macedonia 

became  a  province,  ihe  king  of  rcigammn  ^\  ilkd  to  iiome  iiia 
realms,  which  became  the  Province  of  Asia  (133  B.a). 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (§  470),  Pergamum  had  boon  onlarged  00 
that  it  included  most  of  western  Asia  Minor.  This  region  was  now  known 

as  "  Asia."'  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  *'  Asia  "  is  used  in  the  Acts 
oi  the  Apostles  ;  as.  for  instance,  when  Paul  says.  that,  after  going 
through  Phrygia,  he  was  forbidden  "to  pass  into  Asia,*' and  again  la  ter^ 
that    all  they  who  dwelt  m  Asia  '  heard  the  word. 

473.  Bbodeo  and  Roman  Greed. — Further  progress  in  the  East 
in  this  period  consisted  in  jealonsly  reducing  friendly  allies^ 
like  Bhodes,  to  the  condition  of  subjeets^  and  in  openly  setting 
up  protectorates  over  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is  in  this  series  of 
events  that  Rome's  lust  for  power  and  greed  for  money  begin 
to  show  most  hatefully.  She  had  no  more  generosity  for  a 
faithful  ally  than  she  had  magnanimity  toward  a  fallen  foe; 
and  her  treatment  of  Bhodes  gains  litUe  by  contrast  with  her 
perfidious  dealings  with  Garthaga  Bhodes,  of  course,  never  had 
been  or  could  be  a  danger  to  Rome^s  power.  Indeed  she  had 
been  a  njost  faithful  and  t instinct  friend.  But  the  Roman 
merchants  looked  avariciously  upon  her  wide-spread  commerce; 
and  a  sham  excuse  was  seized  upon  greedily  to  rob  that  help- 
less friend  of  her  territory  and  trade. 

SUALMABY 

474.  Borne  the  Sole  Great  Power.  —  In  264  b.o.  Bome  had 
been  one  of  Jive  Great  Powers  (§  357).  By  the  peace  of  201 
after  Zama,  Carthage  disappeared  from  that  list  In  the  next 
fifty  years  Cynoscephalae,  Magnesia,  Pydna,  and  anogant 
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Roman  diplomacy  removed  three  of  the  others.  In  146,  Rome 
was  the  sole  Great  Power.  She  had  annexed  as  provinces  all 
the  dominions  of  Carthage  and  of  Macedonia.  Egypt  and 
Syria  had  become  protectorates  and  were  soon  to  be  made  prov- 
inces. All  the  smaller  states  had  been  brought  within  the 
Roman  "  sphere  of  influence."  Rom€i  held  the  heritage  of  Alex- 
ander as  well  as  that  of  Carthage.    There  remained  no  state 


146  B.C. 

Roman  Dominiont  IBBj 
Roman  D«gond^ei«^^^^^ 


Majjnesia 


able  to  dream  of  equality  with  her.  The  civilized  world  had 
become  a  Chraeco- Roman  Wbrldf  under  Roman  sway. 

475.  The  Latin  West  and  the  Greek  Eaet.  —  At  the  same  time, 
while  Rome  was  really  mistress  in  both  East  and  West,  her  relations 
with  the  two  sections  were  widely  different  In  the  West,  Rome  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  as  the  successor  of  Carthage ;  and  to  the  majority 
of  her  Western  subjects,  despite  terrible  cruelties  in  war,  she  brought 
better  order  and  higher  civilization  than  they  had  known.  Thus  the 
Western  world  became  Latin. 

In  the  East,  Rome  appeared  first  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks.  The 
provincial  system  and  the  good  Roman  order  were  introduced  slowly; 
and  to  the  last,  the  East  remained  Greek,  not  Latin,  in  language,  customs,  and 
thought.  The  Adriatic  continued  to  divide  the  Latin  and  Greek  civilizations 
when  the  two  shared  the  world  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 


For  Fortheb  Readino.  —  Specially  recommended:  An  admirable 
brief  treatment  of  the  expansion  in  the  East  is  given  in  Pelham,  140-157. 
The  student  will  do  well  to  read  either  this  or  the  longer  treatment,  with 
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more  stoiy,  in  How  and  Leigh,  ebs.  85-27.  AddUimuU :  Plat«nsh*fl  Litm 

Aemilias  Paulus/*  *^  Flamininas'*)  aBnml,  and  Maba£Fy'8^{exaR(ier*« 
Empire^  chs.  27^1.  There  is  a  noble  summary  of  the  whole  period  of 
Roman  oxpRnsion  in  Freeman's  Chief  Prri.,,]s.  45-69,  bat  tbe  book  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  found  in  a  high  school  library. 

Rbvibw  BxsBOtBBs* — 1.  Cfttohword  leffow  of  Boms's  prognis  In  the 

East. 

2.  ConT^ected  review  of  the  general  topic  of  Bome*a  growth  by  laiye 

periods  ;  thus,  — 

(1)  Growth  under  the  Kiiif^s. 

(2)  Growtli  during  the  strife  between  patricians  and  plebeians, 

(3)  Growth  of  united  Borne  (under  the  guidance  of  the  Senate), 

867-146. 

8.  Catchword  reyiew  of  the  same  topic-- Bonutn  eipanalon — from 
legendary  times  to  146  n.c. 

4.  Cfatehxoord  revieip  of  each  of  the  three  great  eastern  kingdoms,  — 
Maredonia,  Syria,  and  Eg  apt,  —  from  the  Won  of  the  Sucoestion  (|  2B7) 

to  the  condition  of  a  Uoinnn  province. 

6.  The  following  Table  of  Dates  will  help  the  student  to  see  the 
parallelism  m  time  between  Greek  and  Romau  Lii>tory,  down  to  the 
merging  of  Baitt  and  Weat. 


GREECE 

n.c. 


610   .  . 

Expulsion  of  the  Pisis- 

tratidae 

609  .  . 

Constttntion   of  Clis- 

thenes 

600^04. 

The  Ionic  revolt 

48^79  . 

Attack  by  Persia  and 

Carthage 

4d0    .  . 

Marathon 

480   .  . 

Thermopylae,  Salamis, 

Himera 

477  .  . 

Confederacy  of  Deles 

468   .  . 

finrymedon 

Leadership  of  Pfrirlf^s 

m  .  . 

Long  Walls  at  Athens 

ROME 

« 

B.C. 

BID   .    .   Legendary  Expulsion  of 
the  TaifDiiia 

404  .  .  First  secession  of  the 
plebst  Tcibnnea 


480  .    .    Agrarian    proposal  of 
Spurius  Cassius 


462  •  .  nrapoaal  for  wittten  laws 
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GREECE 

464    .  . 

Atheuiau    disaster  in 

Egypt 

446  .  . 

Tbktj  Tean*  Tnuse 

438   .  . 

The    Partbenoa  com- 

431-404  . 

Peloponnesian  War 

415-413  . 

The  Sicilian  expedition 

• 

411   .  . 

Tlie  "Four  Hundred** 

at  Athens 

406   .  . 

AtsD^oUmi 

404-571  . 

Supremacy  of  Sparta 

401   .  . 

March  of  the  Ten  Ttiou- 

sand  G  rooks 

399    .  . 

Execution  of  Socrates 

896    .  . 

Ageuilaus  invades  Asia 

S94   .  . 

Cnidua 

808  .  . 

Athens*  Long  Walls  re- 

built 

887   .  . 

Fsaoo  of  Antaleidas 

888-870. 

Sparta  crushes  the  Chal- 

cidic  Confederacy 

871  . 

Leactra 

871-362  . 

Theban  leadership 

362   .  . 

Battle  of  Mantinea 

860-886 . 

Philip  king  of  Macedon 

861  .  . 

FifBt  FhUtppic  of  Demos- 
thenes 

oso    •  • 

Death  of  Plato 

888 

Chaeronea 

886-888  . 

Kule  of  Alexander  the 

Great 

TheGnuiloos 

WW     •  • 

397 

ROME 

B.C. 

451-448  .  I  he  Decern  vua;  the 
Twelfv Tables;  seoond 
secession  of  the  ]ilebs 

446  .  .  fiBtennaiilage  between 
the  orders  legaUnd 

444  .  .  Consular  tribones 

448  .  .  Ceoson 


400  .  .  Hebeians   attahi  the 
qnaestoiship 


400   .    .    Plebeians  nttain  the  OOO- 
solar  tribuuefihip 


880  .  .  Gauls  sadc  Rome 


367  .  .  The  Liciniaa  Laws 


356   .   .   Plebeians  attain  the  die* 

tatorship 
861  .  .  Plebeians  attain  the  oen^ 

sorsblp 

343-r^l  .    First  Samnite  War 
340-888  .    The  Latin  War 
337   •   .    Tht  }  U  l  eians  attain  the 
praetorship 
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QBEECE 

ROME 

B.C. 

B.O. 

882   .  . 

Sief»  of  l^re;  Alexmn- 

332   .  . 

The  Tribes  Inoroawd  to 

J 

twen^-nine 

m  .  . 

826   .  . 

Bzpedltioii  of  Noarohiui 

3284MM. 

Seeond  Samoite  War 

828-276. 

Wan  of  tlw  Soooeakm 

821    .  . 

Caudlne  Forks 

312   .  . 

Appius  Claudius,  censor 

800   .  . 

Plebeians  become  auguia 

and  pontifFs 

286-247  . 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

298-290  . 

Tiiird  ^^;uiinit*'  War 

280   .  . 

The  Achaean  League 

880-276  . 

War  with  Pyrihua 

278  .  . 

Tbe  GalUo  invuton 

200  •  • 

Conqncflt  of  the  Oaali 

to  the  Riibiooa 

Antn,  gmrat  of  the 

204-241. 

Fliat Panic  War:  fiioOy 

Achaean  LeagOO 

becomea  Soman 

241    ,  , 

Agis  at  Sparta 

241-288. 

The  Mereenaiy  War 

286  .  . 

Struirt^le  between 

Achaean  Leapie  anil 

226-222  . 

Cisalpine  Gaol  becomes 

Sparta;  Cleomenes* 

Romaa 

refonns 

218-aOl . 

Second    Panic    War ; 

MO  .  . 

■EarM  decUae  in  the 

tspaiu      a  Raman 

Gnaeo-Oitontal  king- 

ptorinoe 

210   .  . 

216-206.  FifttMaoedonian  War 

207  .   .   Battle  of  the  Metanma 
^  .   .  Zana 

201-196  .  Second  Macodr>ni;m  War 

197    .    .  Cynos«'(']ili       ;  Macedonia  a  dependent  aUj 

192-188  .  War  with  Syria 

ISO  .   .  ICagneaia ;  Syria  a  dependent  ally 

171-107 .  Third  Maoedooian  War* 

108  .  .  Pydna 

140-140.  Third  Pnnio  War 

140  .  .  Doatniction  of  Carthage  and  Oocinth;  MaoaOoniA  and 
Africa  become  Roman  pniTincea ;  Oieaca  OafaodaBt 

108  .  ,  The  Province  of  Asia 
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nXW  8TSIFB  OP  CLASSES,  146-49  B.C. 

PREUlCmABT  SITBVBT 

476.  The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  fails  into  three  great 

divisions :  — 

a.  The  internal  conjiict  between  pJ''l>eians  and  jmtricians  (a 
century  and  a  half,  510^-367).  This  period  closed  with,  the 
fusion  of  the  old  classes  into  a  united  people. 

b.  The  expansion  of  this  united  Home  (a  little  more  than 
two  centuries)  :  over  Italy,  367->266 ;  over  the  Mediterraneaa 
coasts,  264-146. 

e.  Anew  internal  strife  (less  than  a  centuiy,  146-49). 
3%s  firtt  two  periods  we  have  already  eurveyedU    The  Ikiird  ia 
ike  subject  of  ihe  present  chapter  and  the  two  following  ones^ 

477.  New  Period  of  Class  Conflicts. — The  senatorial  oligarcliy 
(S  400)  carried  Home  triumphantly  through  her  great  wars, 
but  it  failed  to  devise  a  plan  of  government  fit  for  the  con- 
quests outside  Italy.  It  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to- 
rule.  Gross  misgovemment  followed  abroad.  This  corrupted 
the  citizens  and  lowered  the  moral  tone  at  home,  until  &e 
Bepublio  was  no  longer  fit  to  rule  even  Itsly  or  herself.  There 
resulted  a  threefold  conflict:  in  Rome^  bettceen  rich  and  poor;  *  in 
Italy,  between  Rome  and  the  ^'Allies" j  in  the  empire  at  large, 
betiveen  Italy  and  the  }>rovinces. 

478.  New  External  Danger.  —  Moreover,  Kome  had  left  no 
other  state  able  to  keej)  the  seas  free  from  piraits  uv  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  the  civilized  world  against  barbarians.  It  was 
therefore  her  plain  duty  to  police  the  Mediterranean  lands 

1  This  dass  struggle,  unlike  that  betwMii  patrieisas  and  ptobeians,  bean 
oloaely  npon  that  of  our  daj. 

390 
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herself.  But  erelong  this  simple  duty  was  neglected ;  the 
seas  swarmed  again  with  pirate  fleets,  and  new  H''*m"ftn 
thundeioloaday  anwatohed,  gathered  on  all  the  f  nmtien. 

479.  Xiie  Plan  of  Treatment.  —  £acii  of  these  evils  will  be  sur- 
viy«d  in  Mail  480-505).  Tfem  we  thaU  notke  how  the  leiiatoflal 
pilguiehy  grow  non  and  man  iiiMpooiible  and  iaoompcfteat.  It  warn 
not  aUe  ttadf  ta  c^ppla  wttli  tht  new  pnlilenis  wUdi  eipmslon  had 

brought,  and  it  jealoosly  crushed  ont  each  hidividual  statesman  who 

tried  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  state  in  constitutional  ways  (§§  507- 
530),    Thus,  when  the  sittwtion  became  unbearable,  power  fell  to  a 

series  of  military  chiefs  —  Man  us,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar.  The  despotic 
usurpations  oi  these  leaders  led  to  a  new  aystem  of  government  whicb 
we  can  the  Bmpbe. 

THE  EVILS  IN  ROUE 

4S0.  Industnal  and  Moral  Decline  due  to  the  Great  Wars. — 
Rome  iiad  begun  to  decline  in  morals  and  in  industries  before 
the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Even  a  glorioua  lair  tends 
to  demoralize  socittii.  It  corrupts  morals  and  creates  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty.  Extreme  poverty  lowers  the  moral 
tone  further.  So  does  quick-won  and  unlawful  wealth.  Then 
the  monil  decay  of  the  citizens  at  botli  extremes  shows  in 
the  state  as  political  disease.  The  Second  Punic  War  teaches 
this  lesson  to  the  full. 

In  that  war  Italy  lost  a  million  lives — the  flower  of  the 
citizen  body,  including  thousands  of  her  most  high-spirited 
and  great- souled  youth,  who,  in  peace,  would  have  served  the 
state  nobly  through  a  long  life.  The  race  was  made  pemuk 
nently  poorer  by  that  terrible  hemorrhage.  The  adult  Roman 
citizens  fell  off  from  298,000  to  214,000.  Over  much  of  the 
peninsula  the  homesteads  had  been  hopelessly  devastated; 
while  years  of  camp  life,  with  plunder  for  pay,  had  cormpted 
the  simple  tastes  of  the  old  yeomen.  In  the  ruin  of  the  small 
farmer,  Hannibal  had  dealt  his  enemy  a  deadlier  blow  than  he 
ever  knew. 

Trade,  too,  had  stagnated ;  and  so  illegitimate  profits  were 
eagerly  sought.    The  merchants  who  had  risked  theii  wealth 
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so  enthusiastically  to  supply  their  country  in  her  dire  need 
after  Cannae  (§  444)  began  to  indemnify  themselves,  as  sopn 
as  that  peril  was  over,  by  fraudulent  war  contracts.  We  are 
told  even  that  sometimes  they  over-insured  ships,  supposed 
to  be  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  army  in  Spain  or  Africa,  and 
then  scuttled  them,  to  get  the  insurance  money  from  the  state. 

Tlius  the  farmers  had  been  impoverished.  In  the  cities  tfiere 
gathered  a  starving  rabble.  And  between  these  tiiasses  and  the 
old  sencUorial  oUgarcky  tliere  sprang  up  a  new  aristocracy  of 
weaUh.  Its  members  wexe  known  as  equite»  (knights).^  Its 
riches  were  based  on  rapacious  plunder  of  conquered  couDtrieay 
on  ftaudulent  contracts  with  the  government  at  home,  on 
reckless  speculation,  and  on  unjust  appropriation  of  the  public 
lands  (for  the  re6tricti(m  of  the  Licinian  law  (§  370)  bad  be- 
'  come  a  dead  letter,  and  the  wealthy  classes  again  used  the 
state  lands  as  private  property). 

481.  This  new  ^'cafftalistlc"  systeoi  demands  further  notice. 
Borne  became  the  money  center  of  the  world.  Its  capitalists, 
organized  in  partnerships  and  in  stock  companies,  had  their 
central  offices  in  Bome,  along  the  Via  Sacra  (the  first  Wall 
Street"),  and  branch  ofBces  in  the  most  important  provincial 
centers,  like  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Antioch.  Through 
numerous  agents,  scattered  over  the  lioman  world,  they  man- 
aged the  public  works (the  construction  of  aqueducts, 
theaters,  sewers,  etc.)  for  distant  provincial  cities  —  at  huge 
profits  —  or  they  loaned  the  cities  the  money  for  such  neces- 
sary improvements — at  from-  12  to  50  per  pf»Tit  interest.  A 
specially  profitable  business  of  such  companies  was  "  farming 
the  taxes of  rich  provinces  (§  500). 

482.  Trade  Monopolies.  —  Some  of  these  companies  were  or- 
ganized to  engross  the  trade  or  the  production  of  certain  com- 
modities, so  as  unduly  to  raise  the  price.  About  200  b.c.  we 
read  of  an  ''oil  trust''  in  Rome  (olive  oil,  of  course,  which  was 
an  important  element  in  Italian  and  Greek  living).  Plainly 

^  

iXhis  Older  most  aot  be  oonfoMd  witli  fbe  «uly  mMfory  knlgbta  (§  3A8). 
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tlieae  illegal  oombinations  in  Mtraint  of  trade''  (suoh  as 
the  United  States  has  been  trying  to  eontrol  sinoe  1890)  were 
oommon  in  Rome  after  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  191  b.o., 

a  Bomaii  drama  refers  incidentally  to  a  "comer  in  grain** 
which  was  then  distressing  the  people.  Two  years  later, 
this  trade  monopoly  had  become  so  sfcnous  that  the  govern- 
ment had  to  step  in,  for  the  public  safety.  The  aediles  prose- 
cuted the  "  malefactors  of  great  wealth  "  under  an  ancient  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon 
them.  Plainly  the  government  could  not  let  speculators  so 
directly  rob  the  Roman  populace  of  bread,  without  danger 
of  revolution ;  but  ordinarily  the  capitalistic  syndicates  went 
their  extortionate  ways  unhindered. 

488.  The  Honey  Power  and  the  Government  — The  senatorial 
families  were  forbidden  by  law  (in  218)  to  engage  in  foreign 
trade  or  to  take  government  contracts.  Therefore  the  money 
kings"  who  desired  a  certain  policy  by  the  government  could 
not  diemselTes  enter  the  Senate  to  secure  it  (as  they  some- 
times have  done  in  America).  But  none  the  less,  indirecUy, 
the  moneyed  interests  did  control  the  government 

This  condition  began  in  the  Pnnio  Wars;  and,  as  in  part 
has  been  shown,  it  began  with  the  patriotic  actiob  of  the  men 
of  wealth.  Year  by  year,  during  that  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  the  Senate  needed  immense  sums  of  money,  such  as 
the  Boman  treasury  had  never  before  known.  There  was  no 
time  to  build  up  a  new  state  system  of  finance.  The  Senate 
asked  aid  from  the  companies  of  capitalists.  These  com- 
panies equipped  Koman  fleets  and  armies,  and  furnished  the 
"sinews  of  war"  by  which  Hannibal  was  held  in  check.  But, 
in  return,  the  state  came  to  depend  upon  the  moneyed  powers 
even  after  the  danger  was  past.  Then  grew  up  a  very  real, 
though  wholly  informal,  alliance  between  the  "  interests  "  and 
the  government. 

The  eapitalists  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  governing  class 
in  various  ways.  They  loaned  money  to  aspiring  young  nobles, 
to  help  them  attain  their  political  ends ;  and  in  return  they 
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ex|iecte(l  and  receiv*  *!  favors  when  tbese  nobles  became  influ- 
eutial  leaders  at  Koine  or  the  governors  of  provmcea  abroad. 
A  provincial  governor  could  easily  induce  a  neb  city  to  give 
fat  contracts  to  his  favorite  Roman  syndicate;  or  he  oould 
enable  the  syndicate  to  squeeze  from  a  debtxtr  city  the  last 
penny  of  extortionate  interest  which  its  goremment  had  care- 
lessly or  foolishly  or  wrongfully  promised. 

The  syndicates  were  of  no  political  party.  Like  *'big  bnsi* 
nese''  in  our  own  time,  they  soaght  to  control  or  own  every 
leader  and  party  wbicb  might  be  sometime  able  to  serve  them. 
Moreover,  small  shares  of  the  stock  companies  were  widely 
distributed,  so  that  the  whole  middle  class  of  citizens  was 
interested  in  every  prospect  of  enlarged  dividends.  Such 
citizens  could  be  counted  upon  to  support  any  project  of  the 
moneyed  interests  with  their  votes  in  the  Assembly,  and  with 
their  shoutings  in  the  street  mobs.  Indeed  there  were  many 
striking  resemblances  between  the  relation  of  Roman  "  big 
business  "  to  the  Roman  state  and  the  relation  between  the  great 
corporations  and  tlie  government  in  our  own  day  and  country.* 

484.  The  Rise  of  Luxury.  —  With  the  equit^s  and  the  noblps, 
the  old  Roman  simplicity  gave  way  to  sumptuous  luxury.  T!u  le 
was  a  growing  display  in  dress  and  at  the  table,  iu  rich  draperies 
aud  couches  and  other  house  furnishings,  in  the  houses  them- 
selves, in  the  celebration  of  marriages,  and  at  funerals.  As  the 
Roman  Juvenal  wrote  later:  ''Luxury  has  fallen  upon  us — more 
terrible  than  the  sword;  the  conquered  East  has  avenged  her- 
self by  the  gift  of  her  vices."  The  economic  phenomena,  good 
and  bad,  that  had  occurred  in  the  Greek  world  (§§  283-286) 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  were  now  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  in  Italy  —  with  a  difference :  the  coarser  Roman  re- 
worUd  too  often  to  tawdry  di$pia;y  and  to  gluttony  or  other  hrtOal 
exoeeaes  from  which  the  temperate  Greek  turned  wUh  diagust.  ' 

*  In  this  trwtmeiit  of  Roman  capitalism  after  200  B.r.,  the  author  IiM  drawn 

freely  from  two  rf^ent  books  of  tjrrat  vriliip,  —  T>r  Williaiti  Stf^r^rn*?  T>nvj.s' 
Jnduence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial Eotnetaoid  Dr.  Fraak  Fro«t  Abbott's  Common 
People  q/  Ancient  Jtome. 
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Fenm  thU  dnu*.  zhe  Romaoa  infiaLjwi  in  excnfmes  of  Imury 
w bir.li  haii  not  bem  dreaiin*«l  of  bv  die  Atiiiemaiiii  of  Pericles' 
day,  Th#»7  had  far  mor**  *»U»caac  hooaiis,  bL2g*?r  troops  of 
jilav^,  and  mm! fa.  more  oat<*ncax:oa  of  all  aorta. 

Ezaff55»»ral>»«i  cr>pi»*a  of  tiw*  Greek  p»ibL<;  bariia  d  238)  ap* 
p^red  in  fcome,  Thei**  b«»caine  ?reac  public  clubhioasea, 
wh»^re  tha  more  Tolnptuoiia  and  idle  CLiLzena  spent  manj  hoars 


Ki'iJM  or  THE  HtiUiE  or  M.  Olcuxics  at  PoMran.i 

a  <lay.  I?f?siflfs  the  various  rooms  for  hiths,  —  hot.  tepid,  or 
coM,  — tl»fTe  w»'re  in  a  bathing  house  swimming  pools,  libraries, 
arifl,  oft.fjn,  muM»!ums.  There  were  also  many  colonnades  with 
hf'.ncUcH  and  couches ;  and  the  extensive  gardens  contained 
dcli;,ditful  sharly  walks,  along  whose  borders  stood,  now  and 
then,  noble  statues,  the  l)Ooty  of  some  Hellenic  city. 

485.  Excursus:  Homes.  —  Rome's  narrow  streets  seemed 
narrower  than  ever,  now  that  buildings  rose  several  stories 


1  Cf.  i  583  for  the  preservation  of  Pompeian  remains. 
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high,  to  house  the  growiug  city  population.  They  were  dirty, 
too,  and,  as  in  Greek  cities  (§  233),  they  ran  between  blank 
wails,  so  far  as  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  were  concerned. 

The  private  houses  of  wealthy  men  had  come  to  imitate  the 
Greek  type.  We  hare  already  noticed  (§  411)  that  the  ohginaL 
« house''  had  become  a  central  hall  {atrium)  with  rooms  od 
the  sides  and  rear.  This  atrium  now  became  a  front  hall,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  received  his  guests.  It  was  shut  off  - 
fxom  the  street  by  a  vestibule  and  porter's  room.  Its  central 
opening  to  the  sky  still  admitted  light  and  air,  and  it  now  held 
a  marble  basin  to  catch  the  rain.  Often  an  ornamental  foun- 
tain was  now  introduced,  to  play  constantly  into  this  basin, 
surrounded  by  statues.  In  the  rear  was  a  second  conit,  more 
,  fully  open  to  the  sky,  with  flower  beds  and  blooming  shrubbery. 
About  this  court  (peristyle),  which  was  boideied  by  xows  of 
columns,  stood  many  rooms  for  the  women  and  for  yarious 
domestic  occupations.  Each  house  had  its  kitchens  and  several 
dining  rooms,  large  and  small,  where  stood  tables,  each  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  luxurious  couches,  in  place  of  the 
old-fasliioiicd  liard  benches.  The  Roinans  had  now  adopted 
the  Greek  practice  of  reclining  at  meals.  Each  fashionable 
house,  too,  had  its  bathiooms,  one  or  more,  aud  its  library. 
The  pavement  of  the  courts,  and  many  floors,  were  orna- 
mented with  artistic  mosaic.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
costly,  brilliantly  colored  tapestries,  and  ceilings  were  richly 
gilded.  Sideboards  held  beautiful  vases  and  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  in  various  recesses  stood  glorious  statues.  Each  such 
house  now  had  its  second  story. 

Besides  his  town  house,  each  rich  Boman  had  one  or  more 
country  houses  (vtitos),  with  ,  all  the  comforts  of  the  city  — 
baths,  libiaries,  museums, — and  also  with  extensive  park-like 
grounds,  containing  fishponds,  Tineyards,  and  oxohards.  To 
care  for  the  complex  needs  of  this  new  luxurious  life,  evexy 
man  of  wealth  kept  troops  of  sUtcs  in  his  household. 

466.  Olsdistorisl  Games.  —  Alongside  this  private  luxury, 
there  giew  the  practice  of  entertaining  the  popuUtM  toUh  sftoios. 
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These  were  often  connected  wdth  reli^nous  festivals,  and  were 
of  many  kinds.  It  was  the  special  duty  of  the  aediles  to  care 
for  public  entertainment,  but  gradually  many  candidates  for 
popular  favor  began  to  give  shows  of  this  kind. 

Among  thpse  new  shows  were  the  horrible  (jludiaforial  gamea. 
These  came,  not  from  the  Greek  East,  but  from  neighbors  in 
Italy.  They  were  an  old  Etruscan  custom  (§  331,  close),  and 
were  introduced  into  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ponio 
Wan.  A  gladiatorial  contest  was  a  combat  in  which  two  men 
fought  each  other  to  the  death  for  the  amusement  of  the  speo- 
tatora.  The  practice  was  connected  with  ancient  human  sacri- 
fices for  the  dead,  and  at  Borne  the  first  contests  of  this  kind 
took  pUioe  only  at  the  fnnerals  of  nobles.  By  degrees,  how- 
CTer,  they  became  the  most  popular  of  the  public  aqiusements 
and  were  varied  in  character.  A  long  series  of  combats  wonld 
be  given  at  a  single  ezhibitiony  and  many  couples,  armed  In 
different  ways,  would  engage  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes 
wild  beasts,  also,  fought  one  another,  and  sometimes  beasts 
fought  with  men. 

At  first  the  gladiators  were  captives  in  war,  and  fought  in 
their  native  fashion,  for  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  spectators.  Later,  slaves  and  condemned 
criminals  were  used.  Finally  this  fighting  liecame  a  profes- 
sion, for  which  men  prepared  by  careful  training  in  gladiatorial 
schools. 

487.  Greek  Culture.  —  Alongside  these  evil  features  there 
was  some  compensation  in  a  new  inflow  of  Greek  culture. 
Men  like  Flam  in  in  us  and  the  Scipios  absorbed  much  of  the 
best  spirit  of  Greek  thought;  and  there  was  a  general  admirar 
tion  for  Greek  art  and  literature.  For  a  long  time  to  come^ 
however,  this  did  not  make  jRome  herself  productive  in  art  or 
literature.  Greek  became  the  fashionable  language;  Greek 
marbles  and  pictures  were  carried  off  from  Greek  cities  to 
adorn  Boman  palaces.  But  Borne,  in  this  period^  produced 
few  great  sculptors  or  painters,  and  such  books  as  appeared 
were  mainly  the  work  of  Greek  adventurers  ($  024). 
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488.  Continued  Decline  of  the  Yeomanry —  The  rift  between 
rich  and  poor  went  on  widening  after  the  great  wars  were  over. 
Rome  soon  had  its  hungry  masses  of  unemployed  laborers  in 
the  city  and  its  land  question  in  the  country. 

Those  of  the  yeomanry  who  had  survived  the  ruin  of  war 
(§  480)  were  fast  squeezed  off  the  land  by  economic  conditions 


Rbmaiks  ov  ▲  Court  of  a  Pbivatr  RicsroBNOB  at  Pompeii. 
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resulting  from  Rome's  conquests.  The  nobles,  who  could  not 
invest  their  riches  in  trade,  secured  vast  landed  estates  in  the 
provinces  out  of  confiscated  lands  sold  by  the  state  or  by  cheap 
purchase  from  the  ruined  natives.  From  such  large  farms  in 
Sicily  and  in  the  African  "grain  provinces"  they  supplied 
Italian  cities  with  grain  cheaper  than  the  Italian  farmer  could 
raise  it  on  his  less  fertile  soil.  The  large  landlord  in  Italy 
turned  to  cattle  grazing  or  sheep  raising  or  to  wine  and  oil 
culture.  The  small  farmer  had  no  such  escape;  for  these 
forms  of  industry  called  for  large  tracts  and  slave  labor.  For 
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grazing,  or  often  simply  for  pleasure  resorts,  the  new  capitad- 
ists  and  tbe  nobility  wanted  even  vaster  domains.   So  they 

bought  out  the  near-by  small  farmers. 

489.  Force  aird  Fraud  by  the  Rich  The  decreased  profits  in 

grain  raising  made  many  small  farmers  (already  ruined)  will- 
ing to  sell  —  though  they  could  look  forward  to  no  certain 
future,  and  must  expect  a  total  change  in  their  life.  And 
when  the  small  farmer  would  not  sell,  the  rich  and  grasping 
landlord  sometimes  had  recourse  to  force  or  fraud,  to  get  the 
coveted  patch  of  laud.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  more 
seolnded  regions,  where,  despite  all  discouragements,  the  yeo- 
men clung  stubbornly  to  their  ancestral  fields.  In  pathetic 
words  the  Latin  poet  Horace  (§626)  describes  the  violence 
and  trickery  used  by  the  great  man  toward  such  helpless 
Yiotlms.^  The  yeoman's  cattle  were  likely  to  die  mysteriously, 
or  his  growing  crops  if  ere  trampled  into  Uie  ground  over  night ; 
or  constant  petty  annciyanoes  wore  down  his  spirit,  until  he 
would  sell  at  the  rich  man's  price.  Redress  at  law,  as  in  our 
own  times,  was  usually  too  costly  and  too  uncertain  for  a  poor 
man  in  conflict  with  a  rich  one. 

490.  Summary  —  The  wars  in  the  East  continued  to  supply 
cheap  slaves  for  the  landlords;  and  the  dispossessed  yeoman 
could  find  no  employment  in  the  country.  Thus  we  have  a 
series  of  forces  all  tending  to  the  same  end:  — 

a.  the  cheap  grain  from  the  provinces  ; 

b.  the  introduction  of  a  new  industry  better  suited  to  large 
holdings  and  to  slave  labor ; 

e,  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  eager  for  landed  investment; 

d.  the  growth  of  a  cheap  slave  supply. 

In  some  parts  of  Italy,  of  course,  especially  in  the  north, 
many  yeomen  held  their  places.  But  over  great  districts,  only 
large  ranches  could  be  seen,  each  with  a  few  half-savage  slave 
herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  where  formerly  there  had  nestled 


^  See  Davis'  Headings,  II,  No.  38.  (or  this  process  of  the  disappearance  of 
tlie  TMUMiii  and  note  tlie  nleieiioe  thtn  alao  to  violaioe  by  tiw  tkii. 
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numerous  cottages  on  small^  well-tilled  famsi  each  supporting 
'  its  independent  family  of  Italian  citizens.   Ab  a  da$$,  the 
small  farmers,  formerly  the  backbone  of  Italian  sociely  in 
peace  and  war  alike,  drifted  from  the  soil. 

491.  Smlgiitlon.  —  What  became  of  this  dispossessed  yeo- 
manry, from  whom  formerly  had  oome  conqnerofs,  statesmen, 
and  dictators?  Many  had  foresight  and  energy  enough  to 
make  their  way  at  once  to  Qani  or  Spain,  while  their  small 
capital  lasted.  In  these  semi4)arbftroo8  western  provinces, 
for  a  century,  a  steady  stream  of  sturdy  peasant  emigrants 
from  Italy  spread  the  old  wholesome  Roman  civilization  and 
confirmed  tlie  Roman  rule,  while  at  the  same  time  thev  built 
up  comfurtuble  homes  or  even  large  fortunes  for  themselves. 
But  to  Italy  their  strength  was  lost. 

492.  A  City  Mob.  —  iiut  a  wliole  class  of  people  could  not  be 
expected  to  leave  their  native  land.  For  multitudes,  lack  of 
money,  or  sickness  in  the  family,  or  other  misfortune  would 
make  this  impossible.  Love  of  the  homeland  and  mere  custom 
would  hold  larger  numbers.  Thus  the  great  bulk  of  the  ex- 
.farmers  merely  drifted  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  especially  to 
the  capital. 

If  Italy  had  been  a  manufacturing  country,  they  might 
finally  have  found  a  new  kind  of  work  in  these  city  homes. 
But  the  Soman  conquests  in  the  £ast  prevented  this.  In  the 
Eastern  provinces  manufacturing  of  all  sorts  was  much  more 
developed  than  in  Italy ;  and  now  Boman  merchants  found  it 
cheaper  to  import  Oriental  goods  than  to  build  up  a  system  of 
factories  at  home.  Bome>  had  become  the  center  of  sascAan^ 
for  the  Boman  world,  but  not  a  producer  of  wealth.  It  ceased 
to  develop  home  resources  and  fed  upon  the  provinces.  Some 
increase  in  simple  manufactures  there  was,  of  course ;  but  such 
work  was  already  in  the  hands  mainly  of  skilled  Oriental 
slaves  or  freedmen,  of  wiiicii  an  ever  growing  supply  was 
brought  to  lluiue. 

Thus  the  ex-farmers  found  no  more  employuicat  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.   However  willing  or  eager  to  work,  there 
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was  no  place  for  them  in  the  industrial  system.  They  soon 
spent  the  small  sums  they  had  received  for  their  lands,  and 
then  they  and  fhe'w  sons  sank  into  a  degraded  city  rabble 
which  became  the  ally  and  tinally  the  roaster  of  cunning 
politicians,  who  amused  it  with  festivals .  and  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  who  were  finally  to  support  it,  at  state  expense^ 
with  free  grain.  The  lines  of  an  English  poet,  almost  two 
thousand  years  later,  regarding  similar  phenomena  in  his  own 
oonntiy,  apply  to  this  Itoly :  — 

*•  Hi  fami  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  ]>rf y, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  ^ 

493.  Pidltkil  Results:  Becsy  of  the  ConstitatlAn. — The  eoo* 
nomic  changes^  we  have  seen,  had  replaced  the  rugged  eitisen 
farmer  with  an  incapable,  effeminate  nobility  and  a  mongrel, 
hungry  mob,  reinforced  by  freed  slaves.  WUh  this  moral  de- 
cline came  pcHHecd  decay.  The  constitution  in  theory  remained 
that  of  the  conquerors  of  Tyrrhus  aiid  of  Ilannibal,  but  in 
reality  it  had  become  a  playtlilng,  tossed  back  fuui  forth  l)et\veen 
factions  in  the  degenerate  state.  Old  ideas  of  loyalty,  obedi- 
ence,  regard  for  law,  self-restraint,  grew  rare.  Yomitj  nobles 
flattered  and  cai-essed  the  populace  fur  votes.*  Bribery  grew 
rampant.  Statesmen  came  to  disre^^rd  all  checks  of  the  con- 
stitution in  nrdor  to  earrv  a  ]K)int. 

494  Decay  of  the  Assembly. ^ — Indeed,  had  Rome  kept  all  its 
old  virtue,  the  old  constitution  would  no  longer  have  served 
good  ends.  It  was  outgrown.  By  the  close  of  the  Funic  Wars 
Kome  was  a  mighty  city  of  perhaps  a  million  people,  and  the 
mistress  of  an  empire  tl^it  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euphrates.   But  she  still  tried  to  govern  herself  and  her 

1  The  student  may  fin<l  this  interesting  atnl  important  chati>;«'  in  Italian 
life  easier  to  understand  by  couipariog  it  with  the  like  change  in  England 
Jngt  before  the  time  of  Sbakepnew  There  la  a  brief  three-page  aooooat  la 
West's  Modern  Bittorv,  $§  234  ff. 

•  Few  -were  those  who  could  dely  the  liissfiitrs  of  the  raob  as  did  the 
yinuij^iT  Afrioaiiiis  :  *' Sileiiee.  ye  step-ehiltlren  of  Italy.  Think  ye  I  Xeftl 
those  whom  I  myself  brought  in  chains  to  Home  I  " 
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dominiuDS  by  the  simple  machinery  which  had  grown  up  be- 
fore 367,  when  she  vvan  a  little  villaf^e  in  Latium.  To  rule 
the  larger  Rome  of  2(>G  b.c  ,  mistress  of  Italy  oidy,  had  tasked 
this  form  of  government  and  had  shown  some  weaknesses* 
For  its  present  task  it  was  wholly  \nifitted» 

Nowhere  did  this  show  more  clearly  than  in  the  Assembly. 
Rome  was  too  large  to  decide  public  {piestions  by  mass  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  did  not  know  how  to  invent  our  modem  democratic 
machinery  of  balloting  in  small  precincts,  with  such  devices  as 
the  lefereDdum  and  the  recall.  But  there  were  other  reasonsi  * 
also,  apart  from  mere  size,  why  the  Assembly  failed.  The  new 
city  mob  controlled  the  for!:  city  tribes.  The  other  seventeen 
of  the  older  rnral  'Hribee"  (§  565)  were  originally  made  up  of 
small  yeomanry  near  Bome.  That  class  had  mainly  disap- 
peared ;  and  Boman  nobles  or  bankers,  who  had  bought  up  its 
lands,  now  made  most  of  the  voters  in  these  tribes.  To  some 
extent,  the  like  was  true  of  the  fourteen  other  rural  tribes  which 
•  bad  been  added  later  (§  386)  and  which  were  scattered  up  and 
down' Italy.  In  these,  it  is  true,  the  great  majority  voters 
were  still  the  small  farmers  —  if  only  they  could  all  be  got  to- 
gether  at  the  Assembly  in  Rome.  But  this  was  almost  impos- 
sible. Ord:iiai  ily  the  wealthy  class  of  Italian  landowners  could 
control  the  vuies  of  these  tribes  also.  Thus  the  old  stronghold 
of  democracy  in  the  government  had  been  seized,  for  most  pur- 
poses, 1)V  the  iiristocracv. 

495.  Decline  of  the  Senate. — ^ Meantime  the  senatorial  oli- 
garchy closed  up  its  ranks  still  further.  By  custom,  the 
lowest  curule  office,  tlie  aedileship,  was  so  burdened  with 
costly  spectacles  for  the  populace  that  ouly  men  of  great 
wealth,  or  the  most  reckless  gamesters,  could  start  upon  a 
political  career.  This  was  even  worse  than  the  undemocratic 
Greek  practice  (outside  Athens)  of  paying  no  salaries  to 
offtcials.  Secure  in  their  own  fortunes,  the  nobles  let  things 
go  at  will,  grasping  for  themselves  the  profits  of  empire,  but 
shirking  its  responsibilities.  Among  the  cowardly  and  dis- 
solute aristocrats  there  were  noble  exceptions;  but  Mommsen, 
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who  so  generously  applauded  the  Senate  of  200  b.c.  (§  400), 
says  of  its  successor  eighty  years  later :  — 

**  It  sat  on  the  vacated  throne  with  an  evil  conscience  and  divided 
hope«,  indignant  at  the  institutions  of  the  state  which  it  ruled,  and  yet 
incapable  cf  even  systematically  assailing  them,  vacillating  in  all  its  con- 
duct except  where  its  own  material  advantage  prompted  a  decision,  a 
.  picture  of  faithlessness  toward  its  own  as  well  as  the  opposite  party,  of 
inward  inconsistency,  of  the  most  pitiful  impotence,  of  the  meanest 
seltishuesSf  —  an  unsurpassed  ideal  of  misrule/' 


EVILS  IX  ITALY 

496.  The  distinction  between  citizens  and  subjects  (§§  388  £f.) 
was  drawn  more  sharply.    Admission  to  Roman  citizenship  from 
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without  almost  ceased.  New  Latin  colonies  were  no  longer 
founded,  because  the  wealthy  cla^^ses  wanted  to  engross  all 
vacant  land  in  ltdlv.    Laws  restricted  the  old  freedom  ot 
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Latin  migration  to  £ome^  and  confounded  the  Latins  with 
the  other  Allies/' 

487.  Roman  Insolence  towaxd  ^'Siibjeet  Italians.'' — This  sharp, 
ening  of  the  line  between  "  Romans  and  "  subjects  "  tended  to 
oteate  euTj  on  one  side  and  haughtiness  on  the  other.  Rome 
began  openly  to  treat  the  <^ Allies"  as snbjeotB.  Thej  were 
given  a  smidler  share  of  the  plnndo^  in  war  than  formerly, 
and  thej  were  ordered  to  doable  their  proportion  of  soldiers 
lor  the  army.  Roman  dtizeDS^  on  the  otiher  hand,  had  their 
old  burdens  lightened.  Taxation  npon  them  ceased  wholly 
after  the  Second  Fnnio  War^  when  the  Carthaginian  ^war 
indemnity  "  glutted  the  tieasnry. 

Worse  than  such  distinctions  was  the  oooasional  insolence 
or  brutality  of  a  Roman  official.  In  one  town  the  city  consul 
was  blripped  and  scourged  becausa  the  peevish  wife  of  a 
Roman  magistrate  felt  aggrieved  that  the  public  batiis  were 
not  vacated  quickly  enough  for  her  use.  In  another,  ayouug 
Roman  idler,  looking  on  iancrnidly  from  his  litter,  caused  a 
free  herdsman  to  be  whipped  to  deatli  for  a  light  jest  at  his 
expense,^  Such  tyranny  was  the  harder  to  bear  because,  more 
than  Rome,  the  Italian  towns  had  kept  their  old  customs  and 
old  virtues.  It  was  a  poor  return,  in  any  case,  for  the  Italian 
loyalty  that  had  saved  Rome  from  HannibaL 

XmS  IN  THE  PROYIMCBS* 

498.  The  Provincial  System  and  its  Deterioration.— By  133, 
there  were  eight  provinces,  —  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
Hither  Spain,  Farther  Spain,  Africa,  lllyria  (which  had  been 
conquered  after  the  third  Macedonian  War),  MacedoniR,  and 
Asia.     Cisalpine  Gaul,   Southern  Gaul,  and  Greece  were 

1  These  ioddeuts  were  stated  by  Caius  Gracchus  (§  514)  in  the  year  123,  in 
bis  fiery  pleas  for  refofm. 

spelham,  174-188,  887-889;  AfiioU»  Boman  PrwaineM  AdminiatnMont 
40-88.   On  the  goTornor's  tyranny,  Cicero's  Oration  against  Ferret,  or  the 
chapter  on  **  A  Soman  Magistcats  "  in  Quuoh's  Soman  H/t  <i»  <Ae  Dap* 
Cicer9. 
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Soman  possessions  and  were  soon  to  be  pioTinoes.  The 
growth  of  proviTif^ial  c^overnnipnt  had  been  a  matter  of  patch* 
work  and  makeshifts.  There  had  been  no  comprehensive  view 
of  Roman  interests  and  no  earnest  desire  to  govern  for  the 
good  of  the  provinciala.  Both  these  things  had  to  wait  for 
the  Caesars.  At  first,  to  be  snre,  the  Roman  administratifm 
was  more  honest,  capable,  and  just  than  the  Carthaginian 
or  the  Greek.  But  irresponsible  power  bred  recklessness 
and  corruption.  Deterioration  soon  set  in;  and,  before  the 
year  100,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  West  had  gained  by  the 
fall  of  Carthage,  It  took  the  Empire  with  its  better  aims  and 
methods  to  dispel  the  doubt 

499.  Marks  of  a  Pnninoe.  —  At  the  worst,  existing  institu- 
tions were  everywhere  respected,  witli  true  Komau  tolerance. 
As  in  Italy,  however,  the  dilltieni  cities  were  jealously  iso- 
lated from  one  another.  As  in  Italy,  too,  there  were  various 
grades  of  cities.  To  most  of  tliem  was  left  their  self-control 
for  purely  local  coneerns,  and  some  were,  in  name,  independent 
"allies,"  with  s}»eoial  exenii»tion  from  taxes.  l>ut  in  gener.al, 
the  distinetive  marks  of  a  province,  a?;  opjxjsed  to  Italian 
communities,  were  (1)  payment  of  tribute  in  money  or  grain,^ 
(2)  disannamerif,  and  (3)  the  absolute  rule  of  a  Roman  governor, 

500.  Tax  Farming. —  Roiue  adopted  for  her  provinces  the 
method  of  taxation  which  she  found  in  force  in  many  of  them. 
She  did  not  herself  at  this  time  build  up  a  system  of  tax  col- 
lectors. She  "farmed  out"  the  right  to  collect  taxes  from 
each  province.  That  is,  she  sold  the  right,  usually  at  public 
sale,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Of  course,  the  Senate  fi^st  fixed 
the  proportion  of  produce  or  amount  of  money  which  each  part 
of  the  province  was  to  pay.  .  Then  the  contractor,  or  "  farmer," 
paid  down  a  lump  sum,  and  had  for  himself  all  that  he  could 
squeeze  from  the  province,  above  that  sum  and  the  expenses 
of  his  agent. 

^  Tlir.  '« Allies  "  III  It.'ily  funiishcfl  uk  ii.  but  did  not  pay  trihntc.  The  posl- 
tiou  of  the  provincial  cities  was  leas  honontile  in  Komau  eyes,  and  it  waa 
more  liable  to  abuse  (§000). 
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The  evil  was  that  this  arrangement  constantly  tempted  the 
contractor  to  extort  too  much  from  the  lielpless  provincials, — 
which  was  especially  easy  when  the  tax  was  collected  "in 
kind."  If  an  agent  seized  twice  the  allowed  *^  tenth/'  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  afterward  to  prove  the  fact;  even  if 
there  had  been  a  fair  judge  to  hear  the  oaaa  But  the  oulj  judge 
was  the  Bomtta  go?emor  of  the  provinoe,  who  often  was  hand* 
iu-glove  with  the  oontraotmg  Boniaii  capitalist^  firom  whom, 
perhaps,  he  leoeived  a  share  of  the  plunder.  The  whole  corrupt 
and  tgrnuiBlcal  system  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  by 
which  Turkey  has  ground  down  her  Christian  profinces  in 
southwestern  Europe  for  five  hundred  years* 

Wn.  The  Oofemor.— The  actual  working  of  the  whole  pro- 
vincial system  rested  with  the  governor,  and  everything  tended 
to  make  him  a  tyrant.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  from 
those  who  had  just  held  consnlships  or  praetorships,  and  lie 
had  the  title  of  pro-consul  or  pro-praetor.  His  power  over  his 
district,  even  in  peace,  was  as  great  as  the  consul  exerrised  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  He  had  no  colleai^ue.  Thuro  was  no 
appeal  from  his  decrees.  There  was  no  tribune  to  veto  his  act. 
He  had  soldiery  to  enforce  his  commands.  His  whole  o^cial 
staff  went  out  from  Borne  with  him^  and  were  strictly  subordi- 
nate  to  him« 

The  persons  of  the  provincials  were  at  his  mercy.  In  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  a  governor  caused  a  noble  Gaul,  a  fugitive  in  his 
campi  to  be  heheadedi  merely  to  gratify  with  the  sight  a  worth* 
less  fovorite  who  lamented  that  he  had  missed  the  gladiatorial 
games  at  Borne.*  There  was  even  less  check  upon  the  gov- 
ernor's ^^wftnftial  oppression.  All  offices  were  unpaid ;  the  way 
to  them  was  through  vast  expense;  and  the  plundering  of  a 
province  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  means  of  re* 
paying  one's  self  for  previous  outlay  and  for  a  temporary  exile 
from  Rome.  Provincial  towns  were  ordered  by  Roman  law  to 
supply  the  governor's  table  (luciuding  all  his  staff,  of  course). 

1  S«e  Uavia'  Readings,  II,  No.  87. 
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UTider  color  of  this,  the  governor  often  seized  priceless  art 
treasures  (costly  vases  and  statuary),  as  table  urnaments,  bring- 
ing tliem  back  with  him  to  iiome.  In  short,  the  senatorial 
nobility  passed  around  the  provinces  among  themselves  as  so 
much  spoil. 

ML  The  Trial  of  Compt  Qvnmom.  —  A  governor  might  be 
brought  to  triai^  it  ie  true;  but  only  €{fter  his  term  had  expired; 
and  only  at  Some,  Poor  provincials^  of  course^  had  to  endure 
any  abuse  without  even  seeking  redress;  and  in  any  case  it  was 
rarely  possible  to  secure  conviction  even  of  the  grossest  offend- 
ers. The  only  court  for  such  trials  was  made  up  of  senators. 
Thus  many  of  the  judges  were  themselves  interested  in  similar 
plunderingSy  either  in  person,  or  through  a  son  or  brother  or 
cousin ;  and  with  the  best  of  them,  class  spirit  stood  in  the  way 
of  convicting  a  noble. 

When  other  means  failed  to  secure  acquittal,  the  culprit 
could  fall  l)aek  on  Vjrihery.  When  a  certain  Verres  was  given 
the  province  of  Sicily  for  three  years,  Cicero  tells  us,  he  cynically 
declared  it  (piite  enough:  "In  the  tvrst  year  he  could  secure 
plunder  for  himself  j  in  the  second  for  his  friends in  the  third 
for  his  judcros/' 

503.  The  Provinces  the  "Estates  of  the  Roman  People."  —  It 
was  not  the  senatorial  class  alone,  however,  who  enriched  tiiem- 
selves  from  the  provinces.  All  RomOi  and  indeed  ail  Italy, 
drew  profit  from  them. 

The  state  now  secured  its  immense  revenues  from  taxation  of 
the  provincials,  and  from  its  domains  and  mines  in  the  prov* 
inces.  The  equites,  organized  in  companies  ("  publicans  ")  or  as 
private  speculators,  swarmed  in  by  thousands,  to  conduct  all 
public  works  with  corrupt  contracts,  to  ^  farm  "  the  taxes,  to 
loan  money  at  infamous  interest,  and  to  rob  the  unhappy  pro- 
vincials mercilessly  in  many  other  ways.  l%e  popuktoe  looked 
to  the  provinces  for  cheap  grain  and  for  wild-beast  shows  and 
other  spectacles. 

^ Italy  was  to  rule  and  feast:  the  provinces  were  to  obey 
and  pay."  And  withal  it  was  nobody's  business  in  particular 
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to  see  that  these  "farms  of  the  Bomaa  people*'  were  not 
rapidly  and  wastefully  exhausted. 

SLAVERY 

We  bare  now  snnreyed  the  three  great  erfle  mentioned 

In  §  477.  The  fourth  peril  (the  danger  of  barbarian  Inroads) 
can  be  best  dealt  with  in  the  narrative  to  follow  523, 
547,  etc.)'  But  Rome's  most  dangerous  barbarians  were  in  her 
midst;  and  a  few  words  must  be  given  now  to  tb.e  evils  of 
Roman  sUwery. 

501  Xztiiil  and  Brntal  flatiif«.*»In  the  last  period  of  the 
BepabliOy  Blareiy  was  impaialleled  in  its  immensity  and  deg- 
zadation.  Uommsen  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  in  com* 
parison  with  its  abyss  of  suffering  all  Negro  slavery  is  bat  as 
a  drop.  Captiyes  in  war  were  eommonly  sold  by  the  state  or 
given  away  to  wealthy  nobles.  To  keep  up  the  supply  of 
slaves,  man  hunts  were  regularly  organized  on  the  frontiers, 
and  some  of  the  ])rovinees  themselves  were  desolated  by  kid- 
nappers. At  the  market  iu  Delos  ten  thousand  slaves  were 
sold  in  a  single  day. 

The  student  must  not  think  of  slaves  in  aneient  times  as 
usually  of  a  different  color  and  race  from  the  masters.  The 
fact  that  they  were  comniouly  of  like  blood,  and  often  of 
higher  culture,  gave  to  ancient  slavery  a  peculiar  character, 
when  compared  with  more  modern  slavery.  The  slaves  came 
in  part  from  the  cultured  East,  but  they  came  also  from  the 
wildest  and  most  ferocious  barbarians,  —  Gauls,  Goths,  Moors. 
The  more  favored  ones  became  schoolmasters,  secretaries, 
stewards.  The  most  nnfortnnate  were  savage  herdsmen  and 
the  hordes  of  branded  and  shackled  laborers,  who  were  dothed 
in  rags  and  who  slept  in  nnderground  dungeons. 

The  maxim  of  even  the  model  Boman,  Cato  (S  506),  was  to 
work  slaves  like  so  many  cattle,  selling  off  the  old  and  infirm* 
''The  slave/'  said  he,  "should  be  alwiys  either  working  or 
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sleeping.*^  With  tlie  wont  dasB  of  masters  the  farutal  Bomaa 
natme  vented  itself  in  inhuman  cnieltiee.  The  fesnlt  was 

expressed  in  the  saying  —  **  So  many  slaves,  so  many  enemies/' 
The  truth  of  this  maxim  was  to  find  too  much  proof. 

505.  Slave  Wars.  —  io  the  year  135  came  tlie  first  of  a  long 
series  of  slave  revolts.  Seventy  thousand  insurgent  slaves 
were  masters  of  Sicily  for  four  years.  They  defeated  army 
after  army  that  E-ome  sent  against  theui,  and  desolated  the 
island  with  indescribable  horrors  befoi*e  the  revolt  was  stamped 
out.  Thiity  3^ears  later,  when  Rome  was  trembling  before  a 
Teutonic  invasion  (§  523),  occurred  a  Second  Sicilian  Slave 
War  —  more  formidable  even  than  the  firflt»  lasting  five  years. 
Other  slave  risings  took  place  at  the  same  time. 

Another  thirty  years,  and  there  came  a  terrible  slave  re> 
▼olt  in  Italy  itself,  headed  by  the  gallant  Spoftacua,  Sparta- 
eas  was  a  Thracian  oaptive  who  had  been  forced  to  become  a 
gladiator.  Escaping  from  the  gladiatorial  school  at  Capiia» 
with  a  few  companions,  he  fled  to  the  mountains.  There  he 
was  joined  by  other  fagitive  slaves  and  outlaws  until  he  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men.  He  kept 
the  field  three  years,  and  for  a  time  threatened  Borne  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
THE  GRACCHI 

TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS,  133  B.C. 

506.  Attonptt  it  Sifnnn  befon  Hht  Oncciii— The  evils  that 
have  been  described  had  not  come  upon  Borne  without  being 
noted  by  thoughtful  men.  The  dhiel  needs  of  the  state  may 
be  summed  up  under  two  heads.  First,  the  government  needed 
to  be  taken  from  the  ineapable  senatorial  class  and  given  to 
some  organization  that  would  more  truly  represent  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Second,  the  poor  in  the  cities  neeM.  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  land  as  farmers.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  accomplish  either  of  these  things,  but  there  had  beeu  one 
notable  effort  at  another  kind  of  reform. 

This  was  the  work  of  Marcus  Pordim  CcUo,  Cato  was  a 
Kuiiuiii  of  the  old  school,  — austere,  upright,  enersretic,  patriotic, 
but  coarse  and  narrow.  From  a  simple  Sabine  iarnu'r,  lie  had 
risen  to  the  liighest  honors  of  the  state.  He  had  beeu  just  old 
enough  to  join  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  in  which  he  fought  valiantly  for  sixteen  years  from  Trasi- 
raene  to  Zama;  and,  half  a  century  later,  as  we  saw  (§  459),  he 
had  a  chief  part  in  bringing  on  the  Third  Punic  War.  Thus 
his  long  public  life  covered  the  period  of  chief  Eoraan  decline. 

Cato  longed  ardently  to  restore  the  good  old  days "  of 
Soman  simplicity.  As  censor  (195  b.c.)  he  tried  in  a  way 
to  bring  back  those  days.  He  repressed  luxury  sternly,  and 
struck  from  the  Senate  some  of  the  proudest  names  because 
of  private  vices.  But  he  had  no  far-reaching  views.  He  tried, 
not  to  direct  the  stream  of  change  into  wholesome  channels, 
but  to  dam  it   He  spent  his  force  foolishly  in  fighting  the 
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new  Hellenic  culture  and  the  risinpr  standard  of  comfort.  He 
did  not  touch  tlie  real  evils,  or  suggest  any  remedy  for  their 
causes.  Indeed,  instead  of  himself  remaining  a  yeomau  farmer, 
like  the  Manius  (§  409)  whom  he  took  for  his  model,  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  great  plantations  worked  by  slave  labor.^ 

For  a  time  there  seemed  one  other  chanoe.  After  146  b.o. 
Soipio  Africanus  the  Younger  was  the  foremost  man  in  Rome. 
He  was  liberal,  virtuouSi  cultivated.  Many  looked  hopefully 
to  him  for  reform.  But  though  more  of  a  statesman  than 
Cato,  he  lacked  Gato's  courage.  He  shrank  from  a  straggle 
with  his  order;  and  when  he  laid  down  his  censorship,  he  be- 
trayed his  despair  by  praying  the  gods,  not  in  the  usual  words, 
to  enlarge  the  glory  of  Borne,  but  to  preserve  the  state. 

Some  iflight  reforms  there  were.  For  instance^  the  ballot 
was  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  rich  might  have 
less  chance  for  bribery.  But  such  measures  did  not  reach 
the  root  of  the  disease  of  the  state.  The  older  statesmen 
were  too  narrow  or  too  timid ;  and  the  great  attempt  fell  to 
two  youths,  the  Gracchi  brothers,  llirobbiiig  with  noble  en- 
thusiasm and  with  the  fire  of  genius. 

507.  Tiberius  Gracchus'  was  still  under  thirty  at  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  young  Romans  about 
Scipio.  His  father  had  been  a  magnifict  nt  aristocrat.  His 
mother,  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  the  older  Africanus,  is  as 
famous  for  her  tine  culture  and  noble  nature  as  for  being  the 
"  Mother  of  the  Gracchi."  Tiberius  himself  was  early  distin- 
guished in  war  and  marked  by  his  uprightness  and  energy. 
J%i8  teas  the  first  man  to  ^rike  at  the  root  of  the  economiCf 
moralf  and  polUical  decay  of  Jtaiyi  hy  trying  to  r^mUd  the 
yeoman  dan. 

508.  The  Agrsrian*  Propoaals  of  Tiberius. — Tiberius  obtained 
the  tribuneship  for  the  year  133,  and  at  once  brought  forward 

i  The  student  shoald  read  PlatAioh's  "  Gato  "  in  the  JU«e«.  8m,  too, Davis' 

Headings,  II,  Nos.  33,  3«,  37. 

aiteaU  Beesly's  2%«  Orocc^i,  23-37. 

*  "  Agrarlaa  "  mton  to  land,  especially  agrionltnnl  land ;  ffom  latin  ti$er* 
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an  agrarian  law.  It  was  simply  the  land  clause  of  the  obso- 
lete Licinian  law  in  a  geatler  but  more  effective  form.  The 
proposal  was  threefold. 

a.  Ea^h  holder  of  state  land  was  to  surreuder  all  that  he 
held  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  (ef.  §  370V  receiving  in  return 
absolute  title  to  the  three  hwidred  acres  left  him} 

b.  The  land  reclaimed  was  to  be  given  in  small  holdings 
(some  eighteen  acres  each)  to  poor  applicants,  so  as  to  re-create 
a  yeomanry.  And  to  make  the  reform  lasting,  these  holders 
and  their  descendants  were  to  possess  their  land  without  right 
to  wU.   In  return,  they  were  to  pay  a  small  rent  to  the  state. 

c:  To  provide  for  changes,  and  to  keep  the  law  from  being 
negleetedi  there  was  to  be  k  permanent  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  superintend  the  reclaiming  and  distributing  of  land. 

509.  The  Stmggk.  —  Gracchus  urged  his  law  with  fiery 
eloquence :  — 

'*  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  dens,  but  the  bravo  uiea  who  spiU 
thoir  blood  for  her  are  without  homes  or  settled  habitations.  Their  gen- 
eials  do  bat  mook  them  when  they  exhort  their  men  to  fight  for  their 
aepolehen  and  the  gods  of  their  hearths ;  for  among  sneh  numbeis  there 
Is  perhaps  not  one  who  has  an  aaceetial  altar.  The  private  soldiers  fight 
and  die  to  advance  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  they  ate  called  maaten 
of  the  worid  without  having  a  sod  to  call  their  own.** 

The  Senate  of  course  opposed  the  proposal,  and  the  wealthy 

men,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  what  did  not  belong  to  them, 
cried  out  that  the  measure  was  confiscation  and  robbery.  Tibe- 
rius brought  the  question  directly  before  the  tribes,  as  he  had  * 
the  right  to  do ;  and  the  town  tribes,  and  all  the  small  farmers 
left  in  the  rural  tni>es,  rallied  enthusiastically  to  his  support. 
The  t:>rn;itt'  fell  back  upon  a  favorite  device.  It  put  up  one  of 
the  other  tribunes,  Oetavius,  to  forbid  a  vote.  After  many 
pleadings,  Tiberius  resorted  to  a  revolutionary  measure.  In 
spite  of  his  colleague's  veto,  he  put  to  the  Assembly  the  question 

*  This  was  generous  treatment,  and  neither  conflsoatinn  nor  deraag^ogism. 
It  was  further  provided  that  ao  old  holder  might  keep  about  ItiO  acres  more 
for  each  of  hie  aona. 
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whether  he  or  Octavius  should  be  deposed;  and  when  the  vote 
was  criveu  unanimously  against  Octavius,  Tiberius  liad  him 
dr:iirg<'d  from  his  setit.^    Then  the  great  law  was  passed. 

510.  Further  Conflict. — At  this  time  the  last  king  of  Perga- 
mum,  by  will,  left  his  treasure  to  the  Roman  people.'  Gracchus 
proposed  to  divide  the  money  among  the  new  peasantry  to 
stock  their  farms.  He  also  proposed  to  extend  Roman  citizen* 
ship  to  all  Italy.  The  Senate  fell  back  upon  an  ancient  cry : 
it  accused  him  of  trying  to  make  himself  king  (f  362),  and 
threatened  to  try  him  at  the  end  of  his  term.  To  oomplete 
his  vork,  and.  to  save  himself ,  Giaoohus  asked  for  reflection. 
The  first  two  tribes  voted  for  him,  and  then  the  Senate,  having 
failed  in  other  methods,  declared  his  candidacy  illegal.*  The 
election  was  adjourned  to  the  next  .day.  The  end  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee. 

511.  mberlus  murdered. — Tiberius  put  on  mourning  and 
asked  the  people  only  to  protect  his  infant  son.  It  was 
harvest  time,  and  the  faniiers  were  absent  from  the  Assem- 
bly, which  was  left  largely  to  the  worthless  city  rabble.  On 
the  following  day  the  election  was  again  forbidden.  A  riot 
broke  out,  and  the  more  violent  of  the  senators  and  their  friends, 
charging  the  undecided  mob,  put  it  to  tiight  and  murdered 
Gracchus  —  a  patriot-martyr  worthy  of  the  company  of  the 
Cassius,  Maniius,  and  Maelius  of  earlier  days.  Some  three 
hundred  of  his  adherents  also  were  killed  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Rome,  in  all  her  centuries  of  stern,  sober,  patient,  con- 
stitutional strife,  had  never  witnessed  such  a  day  before.* 

512.  The  work  of  Gracchus  lived.  Partisanship  ran  so  high 
that  the  whole  aristocratic  party  approved  the  outrage,  rather 
than  abandon  their  champions  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people. 
Accordingly  the  Senate  declared  the  murder  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism, and  followed  up  the  reformer's  partisans  with  mock  trials 

1  On  the  morality  of  this  act,  cf.  Beesly'a  Thi8  Oraeeht,  S2,  8S» 
3  A1on>;  with  his  realms;  sse$472. 

•  Head  Beesly,  i^y. 

*  Davis,  Readings,  II»  No.  39,  gives  Plutarcla's  sccoant. 
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and  penwcations  (fastening  one  of  them,  aaya  Plutaieb,  in  a 
chest  with  vipen). 

It  did  not  dare,  howeveri  to  interfere  the  great  law  that 
had  been  earned.  A  oonsal  for  the  year  132  inaeribed  on  a* 
monument,  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  installed  farmers  in 
place  of  shepherds  on  the  public  domains.  Tha  land  commis- 
sion (composed  of  the  friends  of  Tiberius)  did  its  work  zeal- 
ously, and  in  126  b.o.  the  oitisen  list  of  Borne  had  increased  by 
eighty  thousand  farmers. 

This  "  back  to  the  land  "  movement  was  a  vast  and  liealth- 
ful  reform.^  Jf  it  could  have  beeu  kept  np  vigorously,  it 
might  have  turned  the  dangerous  rabble  iuto  sturdy  husband- 
men, and  so  removed  Rome's  chief  danj?er.  But  of  course  to 
reclaim  so  much  land  from  old  holders  lerl  to  many  bitter 
disputes  as  to  titles;  and,  after  a  few  years,  the  Senate  took 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  abolish  the  commission. 

CAIU8  GRACCUUS  (123-121  B.C.) 

513.  Clistactar  and  Alms — Immediatelj  after  this  aristoeratio 
reaction,  and  just  nine  years  after  his  brother's  death,  OaiuM  OraC' 
efttis  took  up  the  work.  He  had  been  a  youth  when  Tiberius  was 
assassinated.  Now  he  was  Home's  greatest  orator,  — a  daunt> 
less,  resolute,  elear-sighted  man,  long  brooding  on  personal  re» 
venge  and  on  patriotic  reform.  Tiberius,  he  declared,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  to  call  Liin  to  Ids  task  :  "Why  do  you  hesi- 
tate? You  cannot  escape  your  doom  and  mine  —  to  live  for 
the  people  and  to  die  for  them  I"  A  recently  discovered  let- 
ter from  Cornelia  indicates,  too,  that  his  mother  urged  him 
on.  * 

Tiberius  had  striven  only  for  economic  reform.  Oaius  saw 
the  necessity  of  V)uttressing  that  work  by  political  reform. 
Apparently  he  meant  to  overthrow  the  Senate  and  to  set  up 
a  new  constitution  something  like  that  of  Athens  under 
Pericles. 
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514.  Mttktl  Hmnxm,  to  win  AHIm.— The  city  mob  Gno- 
chuB  seoured  hj  a  com  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  grain  to 

the  poor  in  the  capital  at  half  the  regular  market  price,  the 
other  half  to  be  made  up  from  the  public  treasury.  Perhaps 
he  regarded  this  as  a  necessary  poor-law,  and  as  compensatiuu 
for  the  public  lands  tliat  still  remained  in  the  haniLs  of  the 
wealthy.  It  did  not  pauperize  the  poor,  sinre  such  distribu- 
tions by  private  patrons  (especially  by  office-seekers)  were 
already  customary  on  a  vast  scale.  It  simply  took  this  charity 
into  the  hands  of  the  state.  If  Gracchus'  other  measures  could 
have  been  carried  through,  the  need  for  such  temporary  charity 
would  have  beeu  removed.  But,  however  well  meant,  this 
measure  certainly  introduced  a  vicious  system  of  legidauive 
bribery  where  in  the  end  the  veil-meaning  patriot  was  sure  to 
be  outbidden  by  the  reckless  demagogue.  For  the  moment, 
howeyer,  it  won  the  Assembly. 

The  equites  also  Caius  won,  by  taking  the  lav  courts  from 
the  Senate  to  place  in  their  hands. 

515.  Xoonomic  Refonn.— With  these  poUticsl  alliances  to 
back  him,  Caius  took  up  his  brother's  work.  The  land  com- 
mission was  reestablished,  and  its  work  was  extended  to  Ifte 
founding  of  Biman  colonies  in  digUtnt  partt  of  Ikdy.  Still  more 
importantf, — Gains  ifUrodueed  the  plan  of  Roman  eotonhaUon  ou^- 
side  Italy,  He  sent  six  thousand  colonists  from  Rome  and  other 
Italian  towns  to  the  waste  site  of  Carthage;  and  he  planned 
other  such  foundations.  TJie  colonists  were  to  keep  full  Roman 
citizenship. 

If  this  statesmanlike  measure  had  beeu  allowed  to  work,  it 
would  not  only  have  provided  for  the  landless  poor  of  Italy  :  it 
would  also  have  Koiuauii^d  the  provinces  rapidly,  and  would 
have  broken  down  the  unhappy  distinctions  between  them  and 
Italy. 

516.  Personal  Rule.  —  Then  Caius  turned  to  attack  senatorial 
government.  To  a  great  degree  he  drew  all  authority  into  hia 
oum  hands.  By  various  laws  he  took  away  power  from  the 
Senate,  and  himself  ruled  in  its  place.   He  had  tried  to  pn> 
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vide  against  his  brother^s  fate  by  a  law  expressly  legalizing  re- 
election to  the  tribuneship,  and  he  served  two  terms,  virtually 
as  dictator. 

"With  unrivaled  activity,"  says  Mommsen,  "he  concentrated  the 
most  varied  and  complicated  functions  in  his  own  person.  He  himself 
watched  over  the  distribution  of  grain,  selected  jurymen,  founded  colo- 
nies in  person,  notwithstanding  that  his  magistracy  legally  chained  him 
to  the  city,  regulated  highways  and  concluded  business  contracts,  led  the 
discussions  of  the  Senate,  settled  the  consular  elections ;  in  short,  he 
accustomed  the  people  to  the  fact  that  one  man  was  foremost  in  all 
things,  and  threw  the  lax  and  lame  administration  of  the  Senate  into  the 
shade  by  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  his  personal  rule.*' 


517.  Attempt  to  extend  Citizenship  to  Italians.  —  Caius  also 
pressed  earnestly  for  political  reform  outside  the  city.  He 


Templr  of  Apollo  at  PoMPKn. 


proposed,  wisely  and  nobly,  to  confer  full  citizenship  upon  the 
Latins,  and  Latin  rights  upon  all  Italy.  But  the  tribes,  jealous 
of  any  extension  of  their  privileges  to  others,  were  quite  ready 
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to  desert  bim  on  these  matters.  The  "knights"  and  the  mer- 
chants, too,  liad  gro\s'ii  hostile,  from  jealousy  of  the  proposal 
to  rebuild  commercial  rivals  like  Coriuth  and  Carthage. 

The  Senate  seized  its  chaace.  It  set  on  another  tribune^ 
Dntaua,  to  outbid  Caius  by  promises  never  meant  to  be  kept 
Drusus  proposed  to  found  twelve  large  colonies  at  onoe  in  Italy 
and  to  do  away  with  the  small  rent  paid  by  the  new  peasantry. 
There  was  no  land  for  these  colonies,  but  the  mob  thoughtlessly 
followed  the  treacherous  demagogue  and  abandoned  its  true 
leader.  When  Gracchus  stood  for  a  third  election  he  was 
defeated.  ' 

518.  Mnider  ef^Gsins. — Now  that  he  was  no  longer  protected 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  tribuneship  (§  363),  the  nobles,  beaded 
by  the  consul  (a  ferocious  personal  enemy),  were  bent  upon 
his  ruin.  The  chance  was  soon  found.  The  Senate  tried  to 
repeal  the  law  for  the  colony  at  Carthage.  This  attempt  caused 
many  of  the  old  supporters  of  Caius  to  come  into  the  Assembly 
from  the  country.  Remembering  the  fate  of  Tiberius,  some  of 
them  came  in  arms.  The  nobles  oried  out  that  this  meant  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  consul  called 
the  ort^anized  senatorial  i>arty  to  arms,  offered  for  the  head  of 
Gracchus  its  \\  ci^lit  in  gold  (the  Jir^it  ijist/ince  of  head  money 
in  Roman  civil  stri/e)f  and  charged  the  unorganized  and  unpre- 
pared crowd'.  A  bloody  battle  followed  in  the  streets.  Clrac- 
chus,  taking  no  part  m  the  conflict  himself,  was  slain.  Three 
thousand  of  his  adherents  were  afterward  strangled  in  prison. 

519.  Overthrow  of  the  Work  of  the  Two  Brothers.  —  The  victo- 
rious Senate  struck  hard.  It  resumed  its  sovereign  rule.  The 
proposed  colonies  were  abaudonedi  and  the  great  land  reform 
itself  was  nndone.  The  peasanta  were  permitted  to  sdl  their 
hnd,  and  the  eonmis9(on  was  abciithed.  The  old  economic 
decay  began  again,  and  soon  the  work  of  the  Gracchi  was 
but  a  memoiy.  , 

Even  that  memoiy  the  Senate  tried  to  erase.  Hen  were 
forbidden  to  speak  of  the  brothers,  and  Cornelia  was  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  mourning  for  her  sons.  One  lesson,  however, 
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had  been  taught :  the  iSenate  had  drawn  the  sword ;  and  when 
a  Manus  or  a  Caesar  should  attempt  again  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  Gracchi,  he  would  appear  as  a  military  master, 
to  sweep  away  the  wretched  oligarchy  with  the  sword  or  to 
xeoeive  its  cxiogiug  submission  (chs.  xxxiv 

**Tbe  net  renult  of  the  work  [of  CaiusJ  was  to  demonstrate  tbe  hope- 
lesmeasof  any  genuine  deinooracy.  .  .  .  Tbe  two  Qiacchi, .  •  .  in  their 
hope  to  regenerate  Italy,  were  drawn  on  to  attempt  a  political  reYolntlon, 
whose  natnre  they  did  not  realiae.  .  .  .  They  were  not  revolntionist^ 
bnt  they  were  the  fathers  of  revolution.  They  aimed  at  no  Qrrumy,  hot 
they  were  thepreenraonof  the  principate  [Empira].*' — How  axo  Lbmh, 


FoK  FuKTiiKR  Reading.  —  Ancient,  writer:  Plutarch's  Lives  ('* Ti- 
berius Gracchus"  and  ''Cains  Gracclius  ;  Modem  writers;  Beesly, 
J^e  Gracchi^  or  How  and  Leigh,  331-369. 
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580.  TbB  Biographical  Chaxacter  of  Romaa  History  In  the  Laat 
Owtniy  <tf  tlw  RepiiUic — In  earlier  times  Borne  had  been 
gceater  than  any  of  her  dtizena.  But  after  l^S,  the  history  of 
the  B^pMit  ia  nmmed  up  in  a  teries  of  Mogru^ieB,  and  soon 
the  only  question  is,  which  man  will  finally  seize  the  soyer- 
eignty.  This  phase  of  the  Roman  Republie  really  begins  with 
the  younger  Af ricanua  and  doeea  with  Julius  Caesar ;  but  it  ia 
with  Maritts  and  Sulla  (halfway  between)  that  the  new  charac- 
ter first  shows  without  disguise,  because  these  men  were  the 
first  to  carry  political  measures  by  the  use  of  the  army. 

521.  The  War  with  Jugurtha.  —  For  some  twenty  years  after 
the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Senate's  misrule  was  undis- 
turbed. But  a  prolonged  fourteen-year  border  war  in  Africa 
again  revealed  its  corruption  and  incapacity  in  glaring  light, 
and  brought  military  masters  to  the  front. 

Jugurtha,  grandnephew  of  Massinissa  (§  459),  —  brave, 
crafty,  cruel,  —  had  made  himself  king  of  Numidia  by  the 
assassination  of  a  series  of  princes  dependent  upon  Borne. 
He  bribed  Eoman  investigating  commissioners;  bought  a  con- 
sul who  had  been  sent  to  attack  him;  and,  being  summoned 
to  Rome  after  massacring  thousands  of  Italians  and  Romans 
in  Africa,  he  bought  his  acquittal  from  the  Senate  itself  (Davis' 
SeadingSf  II,  Ka  40).  Bat  an  indignant  tribune  brought  the 
matter  directly  before  the  tribes,  and  so  stirred  their  indigna^ 
tion  that  war  at  last  wai  prosecuted  in  earnest 

582.  Vew  Leaders. — Its  progress  revealed  the  utter  oorrup> 
tion  of  the  army,  but  it  finally  called  out  two  great  captains* 
One  was  the  rude  soldier  Mariutf  son  of  a  Yolsdan  day  laborer, 
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who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  who  by  the  YOtos  of  the 
people,  against  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  was  made  oonsiil  to 
oanj  oo  the  war.  The  other  was  his  aristooiatie  lieatenant, 
8ulku 

By  ekill  and  good  fortune,  and  by  a  daring  exploit  of  Snlla'Sy 
Karins  was  able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  daring  hia  year  of 
office.  Jugnrtha  was  captured.  Marius  was  given  a  splendid 
triumph  at  Borne  (January  1, 104  b.c.).  With  charaoteristio 
Roman  cmelty  the  captive  king  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  in  chains  at  the  wheel  of  his  conqueror's  chariot,  and 
then  cast  into  an  undergiuuiul  dungeon  to  starve. 

523.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutonea —  Meantime  a  storm  had  broken 
upon  the  northern  frontier.  Tlie  Cimbri  and  TeutomSf  two  Ger- 
man peoples,  mip^rating  slowly  with  families,  flocks,  and  goods, 
in  search  of  new  homes  in  the  fertile  south,  had  reached  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  in  the  year  113.  These  barbarians  were 
huge,  flaxen-haired,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  and  they  terrified  the 
smaller  Italians  by  their  size,  their  terriho  shouts,  and  their 
savage  customs. 

A  Boman  consul  who  tried  to  entrap  the  strangers  treach- 
erously was  defeated  and  slain ;  but,  leaving  Italy  on  one  side 
for  the  time,  the  Germans  crowded  into  Gaul.  There  they  har- 
ried the  native  tribes  at  will,  and,  after  defeating  four  more 
Boman  armies  (the  last  with  slaughter  that  recalled  the  day 
of  Cannae),  they  finally  threatened  Italy  itself.  At  the  same 
time  the  Second  Slave  War  had  broken  out  in  Sicily  (§  505). 

591.  Harlns  the Savior  of  Rome."  ^  Borne  had  found  a  gen- 
eral none  too  soon.  Marine  was  just  finishing  his  work  in 
Africa.  -In  his  absence  he  was  reflected  consul — despite  the 
law  which  required  a  candidate  to  appear  in  person  and  which 
forbade  an  immediate  reelection  in  any  case.  The  Germans 
gave  him  precious  time,  by  turnii  i  L.'  for  two  years  inure  into  Spain. 
It  was  this  unaccountable  blunder  that  saved  panic-stricken 
Italy.  Marius  used  the  interval  in  drilling  troops  and  reorganiz- 
ing the  army.  Then,  in  the  sununer  of  102,  at  Aquae  Sextiae 
(Aix),  in  southern  Gaul,  he  annihilated  the  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand  warriors  of  the  Teutones,  with  all  their  women  and 
children,  in  a  huge  massacre  (Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  41)  The 
next  summer  he  destroyed  in  like  manner  the  vast  horde  of 
the  Cimbri,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  Po.  The  first  German 
nation  to  attack  Rome  had  been  given  graves  in  her  soil,  and 
Italy  was  saved  for  five  hundred  years. 

525.  Civil  Disorder —  In  defiance  of  the  constitution,  Marius 
had  been  reelected  consul  each  year  while  the  peril  lasted. 
Thus  he  had  held  the  consulship  five  successive  years.  This 
began  to  look  like  a  military  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  well  if  Marius  had  made  himself  king.  Or,  better  still, 
had  he  been  enough  of  a  statesman,  he  might  have  used  his 
great  power  to  secure  the  reforms  needed  by  the  Republic.  He 
did  not  try  to  do  either  thing. 

He  was  given  another  consulship ;  but  he  was  as  incapable  in 
politics  as  he  was  g^eat  in  war.  The  feeling  between  democrats 
and  aristocrats  ran  high,  and  finally  broke  into  street  war  (De- 
cember, 100  B.C.).    Marius  looked  on  while  his  radical  friends 
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were  massacred.  Then  he  found  himself  in  disgrace  with  both 
parties ;  and  in  chagrin  he  retired  for  some  years  into  obscoritj. 
Meantime  another  war  brought  to  the  front  the  other  great  gen* 
eral  of  the  time,  the  ohampion  of  the  ariatoorsts  (§  526). 

686.  TteSodfll  War. — There  had  grown  up  in  the  Senate  a 
small  liberal  party  bent  upon  reform.  Their  leader  was  the 
tribune  Dnma,  son  of  the  Drusns  who  had  opposed  the  Oraoohi. 
In  the  year  91,  Drusus  took  up  the  Graechi's  work  and  proposed 
to  extend  citizenship  to  the  Italiaiis.  He  was  assassinated;  and 
the  nobles  carried  a  law  threatening  with  death  any  one  who 
should  renew  the  proposal  Then  the  Italians  rose  in  arms  and 
set  up  a  republic  of  their  own. 

Once  more  Rome  fought  for  life,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  foes. 
The  Social  War  (war  wiUi  the  Socii,  or  "Allies")  was  iia  dan- 
gerous a  contest  as  the  imperial  city  ever  waged  (91-88  b.c). 
Two  things  saved  her.  First:  she  wisely  divided  her  foes  by 
granting  citi/enship  to  all  who  would  at  once  lay  down  their 
arms.  StMond  :  Sulla  showed  a  magnificent  creneralsliip,  out- 
shining Alarms  as  the  savior  of  Rome.  Planus  served  with 
credit ;  but  he  was  disliked  by  the  Senate  and  was  suspected  by 
all  of  favoring  the  demands  of  the  Italians. 

527.  All  Italy  enters  the  Roman  Sute._The  Allies"  were 
crushed^  InU  their  cause  wai  victorious.  When  the  war  was 
over,  Borne  gradually  incorporated  into  the  Roman  state  all 
Italy  south  of  the  Po,  raising  the  number  of  citizens  from 
400,000  to  900,000.  The  cities  all  became  municipia»  and  their 
burgesses  secured  the  full  Roman  citizenship.  This  was  the 
most  notable  reform  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

538.  A  Hew  Reformer:  Solpidns. ~The  Italian  ^  Allies who 
joined  Borne  in  the  war  had  all  been  placed  in  eight  tribes. 
Thus,  at  most,  they  could  influence  only  eight  out  of  thirty-five 
votes,  though  they  made  half  the  citixen  body.  Now  that 
many  more  Italians  were  to  be  enrolled,  the  popular  party 
proposed  to  remedy  this  injustice  ami  to  distribute  all  the  new 
additions  among  tin  thirty-five  tribes.  Tliis  attempt  waa  the 
occasion  for  the  brooding  civil  war  to  break  forth. 
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The  tribune  SulpiciuSf  a  friend  of  Drusus,  carried  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  the  new  citizens.  In  trying  to 
prevent  it,  Sulla  provoked  a  riot,  from  which  he  himself  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  through  the  aid  of  his  rival  Marius.  Just 
before  this,  the  Senate  had  appointed  Sulla  to  manage  a  war 
against  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus.  Now,  fearing 
a  military  revolution,  Sulpicius  induced  the  tribes  to  give  this 
command  to  Marius  instead. 

529.  Civil  War. —  Sulla  fled  to  his  army  at  Capua;  and, 
though  nil  but  one  of  his  officers  left  him,  he  maiched  upon 
Rome.  Far  ihe  finA  time  a  Roman  magiatrate  used  a  regular 
army  to  reduce  the  capital  (SS  B,C.)*  After  a  brief  bat  furious 
xesistance,  the  unorganized  democrats  under  Marius  were  scat- 
tered, and  Sulla  became  the  militaiy  master  of  the  city.  He 
repealed  the  Sulpiciau  laws,  executed  a  few  democratic  leaders^ 
set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  tried  to  buttress  the 
Senate  by  hasty  laws,  and  then  departed  for  the  East,  where 
Roman  dominion  was  rapidly  crumbling.  With  grim  irony, 
the  head  of  Sulpicias  was  set  upon  the  rostrum  in  the  Forum, 
whence  his  lips  had  so  often  swayed  the  Assembly. 

530.  Massacre.  —  On  the  departure  of  Sulla  the  democratic 
party  rallied  to  undo  his  les^islation.  Thr  aristocrats  sur- 
rounded the  Assembly  with  aimed  forces,  and  ruthlessly  cut 
down  ten  thousand  men,  until  the  streets  ran  with  blood.  But 
tlie  democratic  leader  Cinna  escaped.  Tie  was  welcomed  by 
the  Italians  and  the  country  tribes,  and  returned  to  besiege  tiie 
city.  Marius,  too,  came  back  from  adventurous  exile, ^ — -a 
grim,  vengeful,  repulsive  old  man,  with  some  thousands  of 
freed  slaves  for  his  bodyguard.  Rome  waa  captured ;  the 
gates  were  closed ;  and  for  four  days  and  nights  the  senatorial 
party  were  hunted  down  and  butchered  by  the  desperadoes  of 
Marius,  despite  the  indignant  pleadings  of*  other  demoeiatic 
leaders,  like  the  generous  Serioriua, 

531.  Matins  and  OUma  proclaimed  themselyes  consuls,  mth- 


1  fipcelal  report:  itorlM  of  MaiIiu*  hairbreadtli  Mcapei  whllt  In «zlla. 
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out  even  the  form  of  an  election.  They  then  outlawed  Sullai 
repealed  hU  legislation,  and  restored  the  Sulpician  law  regard* 
ing  the  Italians.  In  the  midst  of  his  orgy  of  triumph  Marius 
died.  Then  Sertorius  with  regular  troops  stamped  out  the 
band  of  skiTe  aseaasiiis;  but  Cinna  remained  politieal  master 
of  Bome  for  four  years. 

698.  SiiUa'sWarwIthlOthrldataa.— For  thirty  years  the  indo- 
lent Senate  had  looked  on  carelessly  ▼hile  danger  gathered  head 
in  the  East  Finally  the  storm  had  burst  The  powerful  states 
of  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  Parthia  had  grown  into  independent 
kingdomSi  eaoh  of  them,  for  long  time 
past|  eneroaching  upon  Rome's  protector- 
ates. Now,  Mithridates  VI,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  suddenly  seized  the  Roman  province 
of  "Asia"  (Asia  Minor).  The  people 
hailed  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  joined  him 
enthusiastically  to  secure  freedom  from  the 
hated  extortion  of  Roman  tax-collectors  A  Coin  or  Mithiue- 
^  and  money-lenders.  Eighty  thousand  Ital-  batw 
ians,  scattered  through  the  province,  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,—  were  massacred,  almost  in  a  day,  by  the  city  mobs. 
Then  Mithridates  turned  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Here, 
too,  the  people  joined  him  against  Bome.  Athens  welcomed 
him  as  a  savior  from  Roman  tyranny;  and  twenty  thousand 
more  Italians  were  massacred  in  Greece  and  in  the  Aegean 
islands.  Rome's  dominion  in  the  Eastern  world  had  crumbled 
at  a  toueh. 

This  was  the  peril  that  had  called  Sulla  from  Rome.  Out- 
lawed by  the  democrats  at  home^  without  supplies,  with  only 
a  small  army,  he  restored  Roman  authority  in  tiie  East  in 
«  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns.  Then  he  returned  to  glut  his 
vengeance  and  to  restore  the  nobles  to  pbwer  (83  B.C.). 

533.  The  New  Civil  War.  —  Italy  was  almost  a  unit  for  the 
democrats,  but  Sulla's  veterans  made  him  victor  after  a  deso- 
lating two  years*  struggle.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
Samnites  rose,  for  the  last  time,  under  another  Pontius,  and 
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marched  straight  upon  Rome,  "  to  burn  the  den  of  the  wolves 
that  have  so  long  harried  Italy."  The  city  was  barely  saved 
by  Sulla's  forced  march  and  desperate  night-victory  at  the 
CoUine  Gate. 

534.  Rule  of  Sulla.  —  Sulla  was  now  undisputed  master  of 
Rome.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Senate  declared  him  permanent 
,   dictator^    (81  b.c.). 

BHis  first  work  was  to 
crush  the  democratic 
party  by  systematic 
massacre.  Lists  of 
names  were  posted 
publicly  day  by  day, 
and  any  desperado 
was  invited  to  slay 
the  proscribed  men 
at  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  head.  Sulla's 
friends  were  given 
free  permission  to  in- 
clude private  enemies 
in  the  lists.  Debtors 
murdered  their  cred- 
itors. The  wealth  of 
the  proscribed  men 
was  confiscated,  and 
many  a  man's  only 
offense  was  that  he 
owned  property  which  was  desired  by  some  follower  of  Sulla. 
"  Unhappy  wretch  that  I  am,"  cried  one  gentleman  who  had 
stepped  up  unsuspectingly  to  look  at  the  list  and  who  found 
his  own  name  there  ;  "  my  villa  pursues  me ! " 


iThe  old  constitutioual  office  of  dictator  had  become  obsolete  ;  the  new 
permauent  dictatorship  of  Sulla,  and  later  oi  Caesar,  is  merely  a  name  for  a 
new  kingship. 
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When  entreated  at  last  by  the  servile  Senate  to  let  it  be  known 
when  he  would  be  through  with  slaughter,  Sulla  characteris- 
tically replied  that  he  did  not  recall  any  more  enenues  just 
then,  but  that  those  whom  he  had  iorgotten  would  have  to  be 
included  in  some  future  proscription.  Forty-seven  hundred 
Boiuans  of  wealth  and  position  perished.  Even  worse  maa- 
sacreB  followed  over  I taly.  At  l^xaeneste  alone,  twelve  thousand 
men  were  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Sulla  thought  he  had 
stamped  out  the  embers  of  the  Marian  party.  Only  Seitorios, 
the  noblest  Roman  of  the  age,  held  Spain  for  the  democrats ; 
and  the  jouth  Julias  Caesar,  a  nephew  of  Marius'  wife  and 
the  husband  of  Cinna's  daughter,  was  in  hiding  in  the  moun- 
tains.^ 

535.  SMtomtlon  of  Senatorial  Rule.— Sulla  next  set  about 
letetablishing  oligarchic  rule.  He  enlarged  the  Senate  to  six 
hundred  and  by  law  made  all  officers  dependent  upon  it.  The 
tribuneship  (whenee  had  come  all  the  popular  movements)  was 

restricted:  no  tribune  could  bring  any  proposal  before  the 

tribes,  or  even  address  them,  without  the  Senate's  permission. 
By  various  other  changes  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment was  weakened. 

536.  "Sulla  the  Fortunate."  —  After  a  three  years'  absolut- 
ism, Sulla  alxlicated,  —  to  go  back  to  his  debaucheries,  and 
to  die  in  peace  shortly  aft«r  as  a  private  citizen.  lie  is  a 
monstrous  enigma  in  history — -dauntless,  crafty,  treacherous, 
dissolute,  licentious,  retined,  absolutely  unfeeling'  aud  selfish, 
and  with  a  mocking  cynicism  that  spiced  his  conversation  and 
conduct.  He  called  himself  the  favorite  of  the  Goddess  of 
Chance,  and  was  fond  of  the  title  Sulla  the  Fortunate.''  No 
other  civilized  man  has  ever  so  organized  murder.  Few  have 
had  so  clear  a  grasp  of  ends  and  made  such  unscrupulous  use ' 
of  means. 


'  Sulla  ha<^l  hvL<\  Caesar  fa  boy  of  seventeen)  in  his  power  and  had  meant  to 
put  him  to  death.  Finally,  at  the  entreaties  of  friends,  he  spared  him,  ex- 
clAiming,  however,  "  Tksm  is  nuMkj  a  Mirfu  bUdM  ta  tbat  young  fop." 
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Appan  iitly  Sulla  believed  sincerely  in  senatorial  gorem- 
ment ;  but  he  had  striven  against  his  age,  aud  his  work  hardly 
outlived  his  mortal  body. 


For  FimHBE  RRAixno,— Anetent  wiiten:  Flntareli,  Ltves 
lias**  and  " Sulla**).  Dafis*  S§adtnif9,  II,  Mo.  42,  isontaina  Fliitansh*8 
aioiy  of  Solla^B  inaMwsrMk  Mmuo^s  Sow9$  Book  baa  good  ezlnM  Iraiii 
ancient  hbtorians  on  the  Civil  War  and  the  Jogurthine  War. 

Modem  ^Titen:  Beaaly,  2%«  GraecM^  MariuB  amd  SwOa;  How  and 
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537.  General  View.  —  The  history  ot  the  next  thirty  years — to  the 
rule  of  Caesar  —  has  two  phases,  (i)  In  Italy,  it  is  a  question  as  to 
what  leader  shall  become  master,  (a;  Abioad,  it  is  marked  by  Poxnpey^s 
conquests  aad  his  orgaaixation  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  East  to  the 
Saphratm,  «n4  by  Ci«Mr*s  ISki  woik  in  the  Wett  to  the  Bhlne  tad  tfao 
north  Sea.  The  ilTaliy  fm  eapreme  power  at  Kome  aanowed  down  to 
theee  two  men,  and  happfl j  Yictoiy  fell  to  Caeear,  inoompanbly  the  abler 
and  nobler  of  the  two.   (Reload  §  500.) 

538.  Pompey  and  Crassus  weru  two  of  Sulht  s  officers,  who, 
by  the  death  of  their  chief,  were  Inft  in  special  prominence, 
lioth,  of  course,  belonged  to  the  oligarchic  party.  Crassns 
was  not  only  a  suldier,  but  also  11  scheming  man  of  biisint^ss. 
He  had  built  up  the  greatest  fortune  in  Rome,  by  the  purchase 
of  confiscated  property  during  the  Sullan  proscri})tions.  "  Pom- 
pey the  Great,"  with  more  honesty  and  good  nature,  was  a 
man  of  mediocre  ability,  vain,  sluggish,  cautious  to  timidity^ 
without  broad  views.  Stilly  for  twenty  years,  until  the  riae 
of  Caesar,  he  was  far  the  greatest  power  in  Borne. 

539.  Sectoilaa  In  Spain.  —  During  the  rule  of  Sulla,  Spain 
had  been  the  one  remaining  refuge  of  the  democrats.  While 
that  party  had  been  in  power  (83  b.c.),  one  of -their  leaders, 
Sertorius  (§  530),  had  been  sent  to  Spain  as  goremor.  He 
proved  a  great  general  and  a  broad-minded  statesman.  His 
rule  was  gentle  and  just,  and  the  Spaniards  were  devoted  to 
him.  In  the  brief  time  allowed  bim,  he  did  mnch  to  advance 
the  prosperity  of  the  province  and  to  introduce  there  the  best 
elements  of  Boman  civilization.^  Aided  by  the  natives,  he 


ifipedel  Nport:  aneodotee  of  Sertofins.  Bead  Plutarch's  L\fe. 
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liad  euilj  maintained  himself  against  the  officers  Sulla  sent 
to  diive  him  out 

540.  Pompe3F*s  First  Chanesata  Crown. — Sulla  had  made  it 
plain  that  the  path  to  the  throne  lay  thxongh  a  position  as 
proconsul  in  a  rich  proTinoe  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a  war 
that  would  call  for  a  large  army.    Pom  pey  had  not  yet  held 
any  of  th^  offices  leading  to  a  proconsular  appointment ;  *  but, 
upon  Sulla's  cleath.  he  compelled  the  Senate  to  send  hiia  to 
Spain  aqrainst  Sertorius,  with  an  indejiiiite  term  and  absolute 
power;-;  I  77  b.c).    After  some  years  of  warfare,  Sertorius  was 
basely  assassinated,  and  then  Ponipey  quickly  redueed  S|  ;u7i 
to  obedience.    In  the  year  71,  lie  returned  triumphantly  to 
Italy.    Meantime  liad  come  the  rising  of  Spartacus  (§ 

This  revolt  had  just  been  crushed  by  Crassus;  but  Pompey 
arrived  in  time  to  cut  to  pieces  a  few  thousand  of  the  fugitives, 
and  to  claim  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

Thus  there  were  two  generals  in  Italy,  each  at  the  head 
of  a  yictorious  army.  The  Senate  feared  both,  and  tooiishiy 
refused  them  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  This  led  the  generals 
to  join  their  forces  and  ally  themselves  for  a  moment  with  the 
democratic  leaders.  Their  armies  encamped  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  the  two  generals  obtained  the  desired  triumphs 
and  their  election  to  the  consulship.  Then,  to  pay  the  demo- 
crats, they  undid  the  chief  work  of  their  old  master^  SuUai  by 
restoring  the  tribunes  and  censors  with  their  ancient  powers. 

The  crown  was  now  within  the  reach  of  Pompey.  He 
longed  for  it,  but  did  not  dare  stretch  out  his  hand  to  grasp 
it ;  and  the  politicians  skillfully  played  off  the  two  military 
chiefs  against  each  other  until  they  aij:reed  to  disband  their 
armies  simultaneously.  The  crisis  was  past.  Pompey,  who 
had  expected  still  to  be  the  first  man  in  Kome,  found  himself 
of  very  little  account  amoncr  tlie  senatorial  talkers,  and,  for 
some  years,  hf  sulked  in  n-i  i  [■•Mneat. 

541.  The  Cilician  Pirates.  —  In  67,  military  danger  called 
Pompey  again  to  the  front   The  navy  of  Borne  had  fallen  to 

1  It  was  OBitOBMij  to  give  imch  plaow  oidy  to  «'«oii8ii]s  or  «z«pfas^ 
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utter  decay,  and  swarms  of  pirates  terrorized  the  seas.  They 
even  set  up  a  formidable  state,  with  its  headquarters  on  tiie 
rocky  coaste  of  Oilicia^  and  negotiated  with  kings  as  equals. 
They  paralyzed  trade  along  the  great  Mediterranean  highway. 
They  even  dared  to  ravage  the  ooasto  of  Italy,  and  oariy  off 
the  inhabitanto  for  slaves.  ^Finally  they  threatened  Borne 
itself  with  starvation  by  entting  aS  the  grain  fleets. 

To  put  down  these  plunderers,  Pompey  was  given  supreme 
commsnd  for  three  yeort  In  (he  MedUerrcmean  and  in  oU  Ua 
eoaste  Jbr  fifty  mUes  inJUmd,  He  received  also  unlimited 
authority  over  all  the  resources  of  the  realm.  Assembling 
vast  fleets,  he  swept  the  seas  in  a  three  months'  campaign. 

542  Pompey  in  the  East.  —  Then  Pompey's  command  was 
extended  indefinitely  in  order  that  he  might  carry  on  war 
ag:ain8t  Mithridates  of  Pontns,  who  for  several  years  had  again 
been  llireatening  Roman  power  in  Asia  Minor.  Pompey  was 
absent  on  this  mission  five  years  —  a  really  i»lorions  period  in 
his  career,  and  one  that  proved  the  resources  and  energies  of 
the  commonwealth  unexhausted,  if  only  a  respectable  leader 
were  found  to  direct  them*  He  waged  suooessful  wars, 
crushed  dangerous  rebellions,  conquered  Pontus  and  Armenia, 
annexed  wide  provinces,  and  extended  the  Roman  bounds 
to  the  Euphrates.  He  restored  order,  founded  cities,  and  de- 
posed and  set  up  kings  in  the  dependent  states.  When  he 
returned  to  Italy,  in  62,  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  world. 

In  his  triumph,  324  princes  walked  captive  behind  his 
chariot,  and  triumphal  banners  proclaimed  that  he  had  con- 
quered twenty-one  kings  and  twelve  millions  of  pt^^ple,  and 
doubled  the  revenues  of  the  state.  Again  the  crown  was 
within  his  grasp.  Again  he  let  it  slip,  expecting  it  to  be  thrust 
upon  him.* 

543.  Cato  and  Cicero.  —  During  Pompey's  absence,  new  actors 
had  risen  tu  prominence.    Three  deserve  special  mention,  be- 


>  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  45,  gives  the  aooonnt  by  A^isn  027)  of  Pon- 
pey**  oooqnMts  and  of  his  "  triomph." 
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cause  they  represent  three  distinct  forces.  Cato  the  Younger^ 
great^randson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  was  a  brave,  honest,  bigoted 

aristocrat,  bent  upon  pre> 
serving  the  oligarchic  Re- 
public. Cicero,  the  great- 
est orator  of  Rome,  was  a 
refined  scholar  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  wealthy 
middle  class.  He  desired 
reform,  and  at  first  he  in- 
clined toward  the  demo- 
cratic party ;  but,  alarmed 
by  their  violence  and  rude- 
ness, he  finally  joined  the 
conservatives,  in  the  idle 
hope  of  restoring  the  early 
republican  constitution.* 
Neither  of  these  two 
CicKRo.  men  deserves  the  name  of 

statesman.    "  Roth,"  says 
'  a  modern  historian  of  Rome,  "  were  blinded  to  real  facts  — 

Cato  by  his  ignorance,  Cicero  by  his  learning."  The  third  man 
was  to  tower  immeasurably  above  these  and  all  other  Romans 

(§  r.44). 

544.  Calus  Julius  Caesar  was  the  chief  democratic  leader,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  genius  of  all  history.  He  was  of  an  old 
patrician  family  that  claimed  divine  descent  through  Aeneas* 
and  his  son  lulus  (Julius).  His  youth  had  been  dissolute,  but 
bold ;  and  ho  had  refused  with  quiet  dignity  to  put  away  his 
wife  (the  daughter  of  Cinna)  at  Sulla's  order,  though  Pompey 
had  not  hesitated  to  obey  a  like  command.  In  Pompey's 
absence  he  hatl  served  as  quaestor  and  praetor,  and  he  strove 

*  Cicero  has  been  bitterly  accused  of  cowardly  and  shifty  politics.  Warde- 
Fowler's  t\te$ar  is  syniiuithetic  in  Its  treatment.  There  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment in  Pelhara.  347-252. 

<  A  fableil  prince  of  Troy  in  the  Trojan  War,  the  hero  of  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
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ardently  to  reorganize  the  democratic  party.  In  ptablio 
speeches  he  ventured  to  piaise  Marius  and  Cinna  as  champions 
of  the  people ;  and  in  the  year  64,  by  a  daring  stroke,  he  again 
8et  up  at  the  Capitol  the  trophies  of  Marine^  which  had  been 
torn  down  in  the  rule  of  SuUa. 

545.  OODspincy  of  CitUSae. — Caesar  had  tried  also  to  counter- 
balance Pompej'B  power  by  securing  a  province  in  Kgypt; 
but  his  hopes  had  been  dashed  by  a  strange  incident  One  of 
the  democratic  agitators  was  the  profligate  CaHline,  This  man 
organized  a  reckless  conspiracy  of  bankrupt  and  rained  adyen- 
turerSi  like  himself.  He  planned  to  murder  the  consuls  and  the 
senators,  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  make  himself 
tyrant.  Tliis  conspiracy  was  detected  anti  crushed  by  Cicero, 
the  consul  {iVA  b.c).  The  movement  was  not  one  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  proper.  It  b<?longed  to  the  disreputable  extremists 
who  ahvays  attach  themselves  to  a  liberal  party;  but  tlie  col- 
lapse reacted  upon  the  whole  popu];ir  }iarty,and  Caesars  plans 
we^^^  necessarily  laid  aside.  The  same  year,  his  career  seemed 
closed  by  Pompey's  return,  and  he  was  glad  to  withdraw  from 
Italy  for  a  while  to  the  governorship  of  Spain,  which  at  that 
time  had  no  army  and  was  not  an  important  province. 

546.  The  "First  Trinsnrirate."-~Xhe  jealous  and  stupid  Sen- 
ate again  drove  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  the  democrats.  It 
refused  to  give  his  soldiers  the  lands  he  had  promised  them 
for  pay,  and  delayed  eren  to  ratify  his  wise  political  arrange* 
ments  in  the  East 

Pompey  had  disbanded  his  army,  and,  for  two  years,  he 
fretted  in  vain.  Caesar  seized  the  chance  and  formed  a  coali- 
tion between  Pompey,  Ciassus,  and  himself.  This  alliance  is 
sometimes  called  the  ^< First  Triumvirate.''^  Caesar  furnished 
the  brains  and  obtained  the  fruits.  He  became  consul  (59  b  o.) 
and  set  about  securing  Pompey^s  measures.  The  Senate 
refused  even  to  consider  them.  Caesar  laid  them  directly 
before  the  Assembly.  A  tribune,  of  tlie  Senate's  party,  inter- 
posed his  veto.    Caesar  looked  on  calmly  while  a  mob  of 

I  For  a  caution  t^ganllng  this  teni,  we  f  065^  note. 
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Porapey's  veteraus  drove  the  tribune  from  the  Assembly.  To 
delay  proceedings,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulship  then 
announced  that  he  would  consult  the  omens.  According  to 
religious  law,  all  action  should  have  ceased  until  the  result  was 
known.  Caesar  serenely  disregarded  this  antiquated  check, 
and  carried  the  measures  by  the  votes  of  the  Tribes.  Next 
he  demolished  the  remains  of  Sulla'a  constitution.  He  had 
stepped  into  the  first  place  in  Rome. 

547.  Cseaar  in  Gaul — At  the  close  of  his  consulship,  Caesar 
secured  command  of  the  Gallic  proTinoes^  for  five  jeaxs  as 
pTOOonsul.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  ahandcmed  Italy  for 
the  supreme  work  that  opened  to  him  beyond  the  Alps.  He 
found  the  Province  threatened  by  two  great  militaiy  inva- 
sions :  the  whole  pec^le  of  the  Helvetii  were  migrating  from 
their  Alpine  homes  in  seach  of  more  fertile  lands;  and  a  great 
German  nation^  under  the  king  Ariovistus,  was  already  en- 
jsamped  in  GauL  The  (xauls  themselves  were  distraotcd  by 
feuds  and  grievously  oppressed  by  their  disorderly  chieftains. 

Caesar  saw  the  danger  and  grasped  the  opportunity.  He 
levied  armies  hastily,  and  iu  one  summer  drove  back  the 
Helvetii  and  auuiinlated  the  German,  invaders.  Then  he  seized 
upon  the  Rhine  as  the  proper  Roman  frontier,  and,  in  a  series 
of  masterly  campaigns,  he  made  all  Gaul  Roman,  extending?  his 
expeditions  even  into  Britain.  The  story  is  told  with  incom- 
parable lucidity  in  his  own  Commentairies^ 

548.  Result  to  the  World.  —  Whatever  we  think  of  the  moral- 
ity of  Caesar's  conquests,  they  were  to  produce  infinite  good 
for  mankind.    Says  Joliu  Fiske  (an  American  historian) : 

^Ve  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Caesar  every  day  that  we  live."* 
The  result  of  the  Gallic  campaigns  was  twofold. 


^  In  121  the  southern  part  of  Transalpine  Ganl  had  been  given  the  form  oi 
a  pTOflDM  <|4B8).   It  was  oommoiily  known  m  27te  ProvfoM  (nodeni 

Proveyice). 

*  Special  reports:  Caesar  in  Britain;  revolt  of  Vercin^otorix ;  thn  Druids. 
•Some  studentH  will  like  to  read  Fiske's  Ameriran  Political  Idea*, 
108-113,  and  Roosevelt's  Wmruny  o/  the  We»t,  111,  45-46  and  174-176,  iox 
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(a)  The  wave  of  German  invasion  was  again  checks,  until 
Roman  civilization  had  time  to  do  its  work  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  coming  Christian  church.  "Let  the  Alps 
now  sink,''  exclaimed  Cicero  j  "  the  gods  raised  them  to  shelter 
Italy  from  the  barbarians,  but  they  are  no  longer  needed." 

(h)  A  wider  lioine  for  Roman  civilization  was  won  among  fresh 
populations,  unexhausted  and  vigorous.  T7ie  map  vuden^d 
from  the  Mediterranean  circle  to  include  the  shores  of  the  North 
and  BaUic  aeaa.  The  land  that  Caesar  made  Roman  (modern 
France)  was,  next  to  Greece  and  Italy,  to  form  down  to  the 
present  time  the  chief  instructor  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  except  for  this  work  of  Caesar,  "  our  eivilization  itself 
wonld  have  stood  in  hardly  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
Bomano-Qreek  than  to  Assyrian  oultnre."  ^ 

M8.  Caeesr  and  Pompey. — The  close  of  the  first  five  years 
of  Caesar's  rule  in  Gaul  saw  him  easily  superior  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  able  to  seize  power  at  Rome  if  he  chose.  But  it 
was  never  his  way  to  leave  the  work  in  hand  unfinished.  He 
renewed  the  triumvirate  "  in  55  b.c.,  securing  the  Gauls  for  five 
years  more  for  himself,  giving  Spain  to  Pompey,  and  Asia  to 
Crassus. 

Crassus  soon  perished  in  battle  with  the  Parthians,*  a  huge, 
barbaric  emj)ire,  then  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus.  Then  it  became  plain  that  the  question  whether  Caesar 
or  Pompey  was  to  rule  at  Rome  could  not  long  be  ])ostponed. 
The  Senate  was  growinti:  frantic  with  fear  of  Caesar  and  his 
victorious  Ir^idus.  Fompfv,  jealous  of  his  more  brilliant  rival, 
drew  nearer  to  the  Senate  again,  and  was  adopted  by  that  ter- 


their  justification  of  wars  with  savages  a?  "  the  most  ultimately  righteous  of 
all  wan."  The  justification  of  Caesar's  couquesta  in  Gaul  and  Britain  rests 
npon  mnefa  the  aaroe  bmsis  m  doM  tba  white  nuui's  occapation  of  the  Anex^ 
lean  oootiDeiite.  The  etudent  shoaU  oompaie  the  BomMi  powBMloiui  after 
these  conqaests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  east  and  west,  with  Uie  territory  m  it 
<^tr)fvi  before  tliem.  Compaie  the  map  cm  page  905  with  that  falloiiiif 
page  488. 

1  Mommsen,  Y,  100-102,  has  ao  admirable  statement. 
*  Special  fepOTt :  Gnastia'  eampalgii* 
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lified  body  as  its  ohampicm.   He  was  made  sols  oonsiiZ  with 
supteme  oommaad  in  Italy^  and  at  the  same  tim6|  his  ind^finiU 
proeoMidar  powen  abroad  were  continued  to  him. 
Caesar'  office  as  proconsul  was  about  to  expire.   He  had 

finished  his  work  in  Gaul  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  was  free  to 
take  up  even  greater  designs.  He  still  shrank  fioni  civil  war. 
He  hoped  to  secure  the  consulship  for  the  next  year ;  and  he 
seems  tp  have  hoped,  in  that  case,  to  carry  out  reforms  at  Rome 
without  violence.  Accordingly  ho  made  offer  after  offer  of 
conciliation  and  compromise.  All  offers  were  rehntled  by 
Pompey  and  the  Senate.  To  stand  for  consul,  under  the  law, 
Caesar  must  disband  his  army  and  come  to  Rome  in  person. 
There  would  be  an  interval  of  some  months  when  he  would  be 
a  private  citizen.  The  aristocrats  boasted  openly  that  in  this 
helpless  interval  they  would  destroy  him.  Caesar  finally  offered 
to  lay  down  his  command  and  disband  his  troops,  if  I'ompey 
were  ordered  to  do  the  same.  This,  too^  was  refused.  Then, 
by  a  series  of  acts  marked  by  trickery  and  bad  faith,  the  aris* 
tocrats  tried  to  take  away  Oassai's  army  before  the  settled 
time.  Finally  they  carried  a  decree  that  he  must  disband  his 
troops  before  a  certain  day  or  be  declared  a  public  enemy. 
Two  tribunes  Tetoed  the  decree,  but  were  mobbed,  and  fled  to 
Caesar's  camp.  Civil  war  was  at  hand. 


Fos  Fdkthkr  RBAmNO.—pavla'  Btadingi^  II,  Nos.  40-49,  givM  ao 
excellent  view  of  Roman  political  and  social  conditions  during  the  Flist 
Triumvirate. 
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THE  BOKAl  EKPIRB  (THE  GBAEOO-BOimr  WOSU)) 

Borne  WOB  the  toftoltf  woridf  and  all  the  world  was  Rome. 

— 8PKM8BR,  Buine  Rome. 

JS^n  wm  a  weemign  voho  thould  thue  hold  all  the  lande  round  the 

Mediterranean  8ea^  and  whose  borden  ehould  be  the  Rhine,  the  Danube^ 
and  the  JEuphratPS,  ^eould  be  inenmpnrahly  the  atromjfst  ruler  in  the 
xcnrhl.  .  .  .  As  h<is  been  often  pointed  out,  ichen  B'nne  ruled  .<<hp  was 
not  only  the  grentrst,  hut  prarticttlbj  the.  only  Power  of  which  the  staler 
man  and  the  phtinsopher  took  any  cognizance. 

—  HoDOKiK,  In  Contemporary  Review,  Januaiy,  181)8,  p.  63. 

RepnhUcan  Rome  had  littlp  to  tin  either  by  precept  or  example  VtUh 
modern  l\fe;  imperial  Rome^  everything.  —  Still^i  Studies^  17. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 

VOUHDINO  THS  EMPIRE:  JULIUS  AHD  AUGUSTUS 

(49  B.C.-li  A.D.) 

THB  FIVE  TKARS  OP  JULIUS  CAESAR  (4tM4  B.C.) 

550.  Monarchy  Inevitable.  —  From  the  time  of  the  Gracchi^ 
Kome  had  been  moving  toward  monarchy.  Owing  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  thepopulcuse  in  the  capitalj  the  tremendous  power  of 
tke  tribune  had  grown  occasionally  into  a  virtual  dictatorship 
(as  with  Gaius  Gracchus  and  Sulpioius).  Owing  to  the  growing 
mHUary  danger  on  the  froatiere,  the  mighty  authority  of  a  one- 
year  proconsul  of  a  single  province  was  sometimes  extended, 
by  special  decrees,  over  vaster  areas  for  indefinite  time  (as 
with  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar).  To  make  a  monarch 
needed  but  to  unite  these  two  powers f  at  home  and  ahroadf  in  one 
person, 
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551.  Caesar  the  Hope  of  the  Subject  Nations.  —  These  two  con- 
ditions (the  corruption  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  the  danger 
of  barbarian  invasion)  made  monarchy  ineidtahle.  A  third  con- 
dition made  it  right.  This  was  thp  vpfd  for  better  govemnient 
in  th>'  provinces,  —  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  world. 

Here  is  the  merit  of  Caesar.  There  rniL^lit  liave  arisen  a 
purely  selfish  despot.  It  is  Caesar's  honor  that  he,  more  than 
any  other  statesman  of  the  time,  felt  this  third  need.  He  rose 
to  power  as  the  champion  of  the  suffering  subject-populations. 
He  had  come  to  see  that  in  any  case  the  only  goveniment  for 
that  age  was  one-man  role.  But  his  special  aim  was  to  mold 
the  distracted  Roman  world  into  a  mighty  empire  under  eqwd 
Ittiuit.  From  the  champion  of  the  city  mob  against  an  aristo- 
cratic ring»  he  had  become  the  champion  of  wide  nationalities 
against  the  same  narrow  clique  amd  the  mob  of  a  single  ci^. 

Already,  as  proconsul,  on  his  own  authority,  As  had  admitud 
(h/e  Cisalpine  Oatda  to  aU  the  privileges  of  eUixeiuh^*  In  the 
midst  of  arduous  campaigns,  he  had  kept  up-  correspondence 
with  leading  provincials  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Other 
Boman  conquerors  had  spent  part  of  their  plunder  of  the 
provinces  in  adorning  Rome  with  public  buildings.  Caesar 
had  expended  vast  sums  in  adorning  and  improving  provincial 
cities,  not  only  in  his  own  districts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  also 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  All  previous  Roman  armies  had  been 
made  up  of  Italians.  Caesars  army  was  drawn  from  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  indeed  partly  from  Gaul  l)eyond  the  Alps.  The 
subject  ]»eopies  were  learning  to  look  to  him  as  their  best 
hope  against  senatorial  rapacity ;  and  the  great  body  of  them 
wished  for  monarchy  as  the  only  escape  from  anarchy  and 
oligarchic  misrule. 

552.  Despotism  a  Medicine  for  Roman  Decay. —  To  call  Caesar  il^t 
in  his  day,  is  not  to  call  monarchy  right  in  all  times  and  places.  No 
institution  can  be  judged  apart  from  the  surrounding  conditions.  A 

Caesar*'  in  Rome  in  200  b.c.  would  have  been  a  criminal ;  the  real 
GsMMT  in  CO  B.C.  was  a  heneiutor. 
To  isy  that  moaarohJo  goremment  wis  tbe  bspflMi  solution  po$»M$ 
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for  Rome  is  not  to  call  It  ma  anmixed  good.  No  Teiy  happy  outcome  wu 
ponllilo  to  tbe  Romwi  world,  which  wm  dcttttoto  of  vepreMntattro  In- 
ititutioiiB  and  baMd  on  aUveiy.  But  a  detpUiun  eon  fftt  along  on  lew 
virfwe  and  imUUigenu  than  a  free  govmmeni  can.  The  evils  that  were 

finally  to  overthrow  tbe  Empire  five  centuries  later  Aad  all  appeared  in 
force  in  the  last  century  of  the  Bepublic.    Kuin  seemed  imminent.  Tbe 

change  to  the  imy>prial  systetn  n-stnrf-d  prosperity  and  staved  of!  the  final 
collapse  for  a  time  as  long  as  separates  us  from  Luther  or  Columbus. 

The  interval  was  precious.  Under  Roman  protection,  priceless  work 
was  yet  to  be  done  for  humanity.  But  jinally  the  media.ne  of  despotism 
exhausted  Us  good  tiffed  ;  and  the  ooUapse,  threatened  In  the  il»t  oentury 
B.C.,  came  In  the  fifth  cefltuiy  ▲.]>. 

553.  Cftewur  ctMsea  tfat  Rnbicon :  Campaign  in  Italy. — Plainly 
Caesar  had  not  made  preparation  for  civil  war.  He  had  only 
one  legion  with  him  in  Cisalpine  Ganl.  The  other  ten  (an 
irresistible  force)  were  far  distant  But  the  Senate  had  at 
last  made  htm  chooee  between  civil  war  and  min  both  to 
himself  and  to  all  his  noble  hopes  for  the  Boman  world. 
Promptly  he  chose  war,  and,  in  January,  49  B.C.,  he  led  his 
one  legion  into  Italy. 

A  Koinan  proconsul  w;ls  strictly  forbidden  by  law  to  bi  iiig 
an  axniy  into  Italy ;  imd  the  story  goes  that  as  Caesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon  the  little  stream  between  Ills  province  and  Italy — > 
he  exciuimud,  ''The  die  is  cast!"  He  never  again  looked 
back.  With  andacious  rai)idity  he  moved  directly  npon  the 
much  larger  forces  that  ponderous  Fompey  was  mustering 
slowly ;  and  in  sizl^  days^  almost  without  bloodshed,  he  was 
master  nf  the  peninsula. 

554.  Spain  and  Greece.  —  Pompey  still  controlled  most  of  the 
empire;  but  Caesar  held  the  capital  and  the  advantage  of  Italy's 
central  position.  Turning  to  Spain,  in  three  months  he  dis- 
persed the  armies  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  there.  Then  follow* 
ing  Pompey  himself  to  Greece,  in  a  critical  campaign  in  48  b.c. 
he  became  master  of  the  world.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  PftofMiltts  in  Thessaly.  Caesar's  little  army  had  been  living 
for  weeks  on  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  and  it  numbered  less  than 
half  Pompey 's  well-provided  troops.  Pompey  had  hia  choice 
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of  positions,  and  he  had  never  been  beaten  in  the  field.  It 
looked  for  a  time  as  though  Caesar  had  rashly  invited  ruin. 
From  such  peril  he  snatched  overwhelming  victory. 

The  result  is  explained  largely  by  the  character  of  the  oppos- 
ing commanders.    Pompey,  despite  his  career  of  unbroken 

success,  was  "  formed 
for  a  corporal  and 
forced  to  be  a  gen- 
eral " ;  while  Caesar, 
^hough  caring  not  at 
all  for  military  glory, 
was  one  of  the  great- 
est captains  of  all 
time.  Almost  as 
much  the  armies  dif- 
fered in  real  fighting 
power.  Ward  e- Fow- 
ler's summary  is  mas- 
terly (Cae«ar,  299) : — 

*'The  one  host  was 
composed  in  great  part 
of  a  motley  crowd  from 
Greece  and  the  East,  rep- 
renenting  that  spuriuua 
Hellenic  civilization  that 
for  a  century  had  sapped 

PuMPKY  —  the  Copenhagen  bust.  the  vigor  of  Roman  life  ; 

the  other  was  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  Gallic  populations  of  Italy  and  the  West,  fresh,  vigorous, 
intelligent,  and  united  in  devotion  and  loyalty  to  a  leader  whom  not  even 
defeat  could  dishearten.  With  Pompeius  was  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  and 
his  failure  did  but  answer  to  the  failure  of  a  decaying  world.  With 
Caesar  was  the  Hi)irit  of  the  future ;  and  his  victory  marks  the  moment 
when  humanity  could  once  more  start  hopefully  upon  a  new  line  of 
progress." 

555.  Remaining  Campaigns.  —  Other  wars  hindered  the  great 
work  of  reorganization.    Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  each  required 
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a  campaign.  In  Egypt,  under  the  wiles  of  the  voluptuous 
queen,  Cleopatra,  Caesar  seems  to  have  wasted  a  few  months. 
He  partly  atoned  for  this  delay  by  his  swift  prosecution  of  the 


JuLirs  Cabsar— the  Naplea  bast. 


war  in  Asia  against  the  son  of  Mithridates.  This  campaign 
Caesar  reported  pithily  to  the  Senate,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered." 

J' 
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Meantime,  Cato  and  the  senatorial  party  had  raised  troops 
in  Africa  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Numidian  king.  Caesar 
crushed  them  at  Thapsus.  Somewhat  later,  Pompey's  sous  and 
the  last  remnants  of  their  party  were  overthrown  in  Spain  at 
Munda, 

Cato,  stem  Republican  that  he  was^  committed  suicide  at  Utica,  after 
this  defeat,  unwilling  to  survive  the  commonwealth.  His  death  was  ad- 
mired by  the  ancient  world,  and  cast  an  undeser\-ed  halo  about  the  expiring 
Republican  cause.  More  than  anything  else,  it  has  led  many  later  writers 
to  treat  Caesar  as  tlie  ambitious  destroyer  of  his  country's  liberty.  The 
story  may  be  read  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato. 

556.  Policy  of  Reconciliation.  —  The  first  efforts  of  the  new 
ruler  went  to  reconcile  Italy  to  his  government.   All  respectable 


1. 


1 

The  Forcu  at  Pompku. 


classes  there  had  trembled  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  expect* 
ing  new  Marian  massacres  or  at  least  a  new  war  upon  property.- 
But  Caesar  maintained  strict  order,  guarded  property  carefully, 
and  punished  no  political  opponent  who  laid  down  arms. 
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Only  one  of  his  soldiew  had  lefnsed  to  f oUow  him  when  he 

decided  upon  civil  war.  Caesar  sent  all  this  officer's  propert}^ 
after  him  to  Pompey's  camp.  He  continued  the  same  policy, 
too,  toward  the  nobles  who  left  Italy  to  join  rompey.  On  the 
field  of  victory,  he  checked  the  vengeance  of  his  soldiers,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  remember  that  tlie  eTieniy  wt^re  their  fellow- 
citizens;  and,  (ijler  Pharsalus,  Iw  i- iiijihijipil  in  the  public  service 
any  Roman^  of  alniity,  without  regard  to  tite  aide  he  had  fought 
on. 

In  Ganl,  Caesar's  warfare  had  been  largely  of  the  cniel  kind 
80  common  in  Roman  annals;  but  his  clemency  in  the  rivil 
war  was  withont  example.  It  brought  its  proper  fruit :  almost 
at  once  all  classesi  except  a  few  exttemistSy  became  heartily 
reconciled  to  his  government. 

557*  The  Form  of  tlie  Hew  Mdoaithy. — Por  the  meet  part,  the 
old  Republican  ,/bfm«  continued.  The  Senate  deliberated,  and 
consuls  and  praetors  were  elected,  as  before.  BvA  Ccueaar 
drew  tk/e  mo9t  important  pouters  into  hta  oum  hands.  He  received 
the  fribunician  2)ower^  for  life,  and  likewise  the  authority  of  a 
life  censor.  He  was  already  head  of  the  state  religion  as  JPimti- 
fex  Maximus.  Kow  he  accepted  also  a  dictatorship  for  life  and 
the  title  of  Imperaior  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 

"Imperator  ^'  (from  which  cones  our  Emperor^')  had  meant  simply 
•*  general,"  or  **  supreme  commander."  It  suggested  the  absolute  power 
of  the  master  of  the  legions  in  the  field.  This  power  (the  closest  survi- 
val of  the  ancient  imperium  of  the  kin^s  was  now  conferred  upon  a  civil 
officer  in  the  city  itaelf.  Caesar  s  power  really  resulted  iiom  a  union 
(§5So)  o/thetritmdeianpoweriittllecUifwil^  the pneemabir prngersser  tdl 
lie  pnvtKts.  Th»  title  Imperator  warns  up  this  union,  and  IndicatM 
•apmno  rathority  fhiooghoiit  this  enipliit. 

Probably  Caesar  would  liave  liked  the  title  of  kin^',  since 
the  recognized  authority  that  went  with  it  would  have  helped 
to  maintain  order.   But  when  he  found  that  term  still  hate- 


*  CaeHar  was  from  an  old  patrirlan  family,  aind  so  could  not  hold  the  nffire 
of  trihune  ($§  908,  Therefore  he  devised  this  new  grant  of  "  tribunician 

p0ww,"  to  aaawer  tli«  pnipoM^ 
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fill  to  the  populace,  he  seems  to  ba^e  pkaned  this  herediUaty 
IfupmOoTship  for  the  title  of  the  new  monarchy. 

558.  Coostnictive  Reform.  —  Caesar's  reforms  embraced 
Borne,  Italy,  and  the  provinoes.  A  bankrupt  law  released  all 

debtors  from  further  claims,  if  they  surrendered  their  property 
to  their  creditors,*  —  and  so  the  demoralized  society  was  giv^en 
a  fresli  start.  A  commission,  like  that  of  the  Gracchi,  was 
put  at  work  to  reclaim  and  allot  public  lands.  Landlords 
were  reqnired  to  employ  at  least  one  free  laborer  for  every  two 
slaves.  Italian  colonization  in  the  provinces  was  pressed  vig- 
orously. In  his  early  consulship  (59  n.c.V  Caesar  had  re- 
founded  Capua;  now  he  did  the  like  for  Cartliau:o  and  Corinth, 
and  these  noble  capitals  which  had  been  criminally  destroyed 
by  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  Roman  oligarchy,  rose  again  to 
wealth  and  power.  Eighty  thousand  landless  citizens  of  Borne 
were  provided  for  beyond  seas ;  and  by  these  and  other  means 
the  helpless  poor  in  the  capital,  dependent  upon  free  grain, 
were  reduced  from  320,000  to  150,000.  Beyond  doubt,  with 
longer  life,  Caesar  would  have  lessened  the  evil  further. 


Soon  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the 
practice  of  selling  cheap  grain  tO  distributing  free  grain,  at  state  expense, 
to  the  populace  of  the  capital.  This  became  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  fovernment.  To  liave  omitted  it  would  have  meant  stanration  and 
a  hOffiUo  insiiiiBCtion.  For  oentiiriea  to  comet  the  degraded  populace 
was  ready  to  support  any  political  advostorer  who  seemed  willing  and 
able  to  satisfy  lavishly  Its  cry  for  *^  bread  and  games."  To  have 
sttSGkied  the  growing  eyil  so  boldly  is  one  of  Ctoiai's  chief  titles  to 
honor.  Bia  anocesscf  s  abandoned  the  task. 

Rigid  economy  was  introdneefl  into  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Taxation  was  equal  ized-iuid_rfiduceii.  A  compre- 
hensive census  was  taken  for  all  Italy,  and  measures  were 
under  way  to  extend  it  over  the  empire,  as  was  done  later  by 
Augustus.  Caesar  also  began  the  codification  of  the  irregular 
mass  of  Koman  law,  created  a  great  public  library,  built  a  neiy 


iThla  prino^  has  been  adopted  to  modeni  legislation. 
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Fonim^  began  vast  public  works  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  reformed  the  coinage  and  the  calendar. 

The  Roman  calendar  had  been  inferior  to  the  Egyptian  and  had  got 
three  months  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  spring  equinox  came  in  June. 
To  correct  the  error,  Caesar  made  the  year  46  ("the  last  year  of  con- 
fusion'') consist  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  and  for  the  future, 
instituted  the  system  of  leap  years,  as  we  have  it,  except  for  a  slight 
correction  by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  reform  waa 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  system  (§  23). 


Ths  Roman  Forum  To-dat  —  looking  south. 


559.  The  system  of  provincial  govemmeiit  was  made  over. 
The  old  governors  had  been  irresponsible  tyrants,  with  every 
temptation  to  plunder.  Under  Caesar  they  became  trained 
8en:ant8  of  a  stern  master  who  looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
empire.  Their  authority,  too,  was  lessened,  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  system  of  checks  in  the  presence  of  other 
officials  who  were  dependent  directly  upon  the  Imperator. 
Soon  the  governors  came  to  be  paid  fixed  salaries,  and  were 
not  allowed  even  to  accept  presents  from  the  provincials. 
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560.  Wider  Plans.  —  Even  more  important  was  Caesar's  plan 
to  put  the  provinces  upon  an  equality  with  Italy.  "  As  provinces 
they  were  to  disappear,  to  prepare  for  the  renovated  Romano- 
Greek  nation  a  new  and  more  spacious  home,  of  whose  several 
parts  no  one  existed  merely  for  the  others,  but  all  for  each  ' 
and  each  for  all."^   All  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  incorporated  in 


The  Roman  Forum  To-day  —  looking  north. 


Italy,  and  Roman  citizenship  was  enormously  multiplied  by 
the  addition  of  whole  communities  in  Farther  Gaul,  in  i5y>am, 
and  elsewhere.  Leading  Gauls,  too,  were  admitted  to  the  Senatej 
whose  membership  was  raised  to  900.  It  was  a  strange  thing, 
no  doubt,  to  see  the  tall,  fair-haired  barbarians  speaking  with 
uncouth  and  almost  unintelligible  accent,  intermingbd  on  the 
benches  of  the  Senatehouse  with  the  proud  Italian  aristo- 
crats, even  though  the  new  members  had  laid  asice  the  breeches, 
at  which  Rome  jeered,  for  the  white,  purple-b:-dered  togas 
of  Senators.    Hut  Caesar  hoped  to  make  the  Senate  into  a 

1  Mommsen,  V,  415-117,  alao  427,  428. 
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Grand  Council  which  would  really  represent  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  the  whole  empire. 

561.  The  Unforeseen  Interruption.  —  In  a  few  months  Caesar 
had  won  the  favor  of  the  Roman  populace,  the  sympathy  of 
the  respectable  classes  in  Italy,  and  the  enthusiastic  reverence 
of  the  provinces.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  a  strong  and 
active  manhood,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  time  to 
complete  his  work. 

No  public  enemy  could  be  raised  against  him  within  the 
empire.  One  danger  there  was :  lurking  assassins  beset  his 
path.  But  with  characteristic  dignity  he  quietly  refused  a 
bodyguard,  declaring  it  better  to  die  at  any  time  than  to  live 
always  in  fear  of 
death.  And  so,  in 
the  midst  of  prep- 
aration for  expedi- 
tions against  the 
Parthians  and  Ger- 
mans to  secure  the 
frontiers,  the  daggers 
of  men  whom  he  had 
spared  struck  him 
down. 

A  group  of  irrecon- 
cilable nobles  plotted 
to  take  his  life,  —  led 
by  the  envious  Ca»- 
8iu8  and  the  weak 
enthusiast  BrutuSy 
whom  Caesar  had 
heaped  with  favors. 
They  accomplished 
their  crime  in  the 
Senatehouse,  on  the 
Ides  of  March  (March  16),  44  b.c.  Crowding  around  him,  and 
fawning  upon  him  as  if  to  ask  a  favor,  the  assassins  suddenly 


Ma&cds  Brutus.  —  A  bast  now  in  the  Caplto- 
line  Maseam. 
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drew  their  daggers.  According  to  an  old  story  Caesar  at  first, 
calling  for  help,  stood  on  his  defense  and  wounde<l  Cassius;  but 
when  he  saw  the  loved  and  trusted  Brutus  in  the  snarling  pack, 
he  cried  out.  sadly,  "  Thou,  too,  Brutus !  "  and  drawing  his  toga 
about  him  with  calm  dignity,  he  resisted  no  longer,  but  sank  at 
tliefootof  Pompey's  statue,  bleeding  from  three  and  twenty  stebs. 

562.  Caesar's  Cbaiacter.  —  Caesar  has  been  called  the  one 
original  genius  in  Boman  history.  His  gracious  courtesy  and 
mirivaled  charm  won  all  hearts,  so  that  it  is  said  his  enemies 
dreaded  personal  interviews*  lest  they  be  drawn  to  his  side. 
Toward  his  friends  he  never  wearied  in  forbearanoe  and  love. 
In  the  civil  war  young  Curio,  a  dashing  but  reckless  lieutenant^ 
lost  two  legions  and  undid  much  good  work — to  Caesar's  great 
peril.  Curio  refused  to  survive  his  blunder*  and  found  death  on 
'the  field ;  and  Caesar^  with  no  word  of  reproach,  refers  to  the 
disaster  only  to  excuse  It  kindly  by  reference  to  Curio's  youth 
and  to  **  his  faith  in  his  good  fortune  from  his  former  success.'' 

No  man  ever  'excelled  Caesar  in  quick  perception  of  means, 
fertility  of  resource,  dash  in  execution,  or  tireless  activity. 
His  opponent  Cicero  said  of  liini :  "He  had  genius,  under- 
standing, memory,  taste,  reflection,  industry,  exactness." 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  nuiny  activities  he  could 
carry  on  at  one  time,  and  of  his  dictating  six  or  more  letters  to 
as  many  scribes  at  once.  Says  a  modern  critic,  "  He  was  great 
as  a  captain,  statesman,  lawgiver,  jurist,  orator,  poet,  historiau, 
grammarian,  mathematician,  architect." 

No  doubty  "  Caesar  was  ambitious."  He  was  not  a  philan- 
thropic enthusiast  merely,  but  a  broad-minded,  intellectual 
genius,  with  a  strong  man's  delight  in  ruling  well.  He  saw 
clearly  what  was  to  do,  and  knew  perfectly  his  own  supreme 
ability  to  do  it.  Caesar  and  Alexander  are  the  two  great  captains 
whose  conquests  have  done  most  for  civilization.  Both  were 
snatched  away  from  their  work  by  untimely  death.  But  Caesar, 
master  in  war  as  he  was,  always  preferred  statesmanship^  and 
was  free  from  Alexander's  boyish  liking  for  mere  fighting. 

The  seven  campaigns  in  the  five  years  after  Caesar  crossed 
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the  Rubicon  left  less  tlian  eighteen  months  for  reorganization. 
Even  this  short  time  was  in  broken  intervcds,  between  wars, 
while,  too,  the  whole  routine  of  ordinary  government  had  to  be 
taken  care  of.  The  new  work  remained  incomplete;  and  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  tell  just  wliat  Caesar  planned  to  do.  But 
that  which  was  actually  accomplished  dazzles  the  imagination. 
Caesar^s  genius,  too,  marked  out  the  lines,  along  which|  on  the 
whole,  his  suooesflors,  less  grandly,  had  to  move. 

The  murder  was  as  imbecile  as  it  was  wicked.  It  struck  the 
wise  monaxohy  but  not  the  monarohy,  and  left  Caesar's  work  to 
be  completed  by  smaller  men  after  a  new  period  of  anarchy. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  leaye  "  the  foremost  man  of  all  tUs 
world/'  than  to  use  the  words  of  Mommsen :  Thus  he  worked 
and  created  as  never  any  mortal  before  or  after  him ;  and  as  a 
worker  and  creator  he  stiU,  after  two  thousand  years,  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  nations — the  first  and  the  unique  Imperar 
tor  Caesar  1"^ 

foR  FrnxiiKR  Reading.  —  SpccinUi/  Hugfjested :  Davis'  Readings^ 
II,  No8.  60-64  (7  pages)  ;  and,  on  C  iiesar's  constructive  work,  Warde- 
Fowler^s  Caesar,  326-350,  or  How  and  Leigb,  539-551. 

AfSOMimttl:  Davis*  A  Fri&nd  ftf  Coewr  (fiction) ;  Flataich^t  Lftm 
C*  Caesar/*  »»Fompeius,**  "Cioero") ;  Walde-Fowler*s  Coeaor. 

FROM  JULIUS  TO  OCTAYIUS,  44-81  B.C. 

563.  Flight  of  the  Assassins.  —  Caesar's  assassination  led  to 
fourteen  years  more  of  dreary  civil  war,  before  the  Empire  was 
finally  established  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  murderers  had 
hoped  to  be  greeted  as  liberators.  For  the  moment  they  were 
the  masters  of  the  city  \  but^  to  their  dismay,  all  classes  (even 
the  senatorial  order)  shrank  from  them.  In  a  few  days  they 
found  themselves  in  extreme  peril.  At  Caesar's  funeral  his 
lieutenant  and  friend,  Marcus  Antonius  (''Mark  Antony was 
permitted  to  deliver  the  usual  oration  over  the  dead  hody.  His 
artful  and  fiery  words  roused  the  populace  to  fury  against  the 

I  Mommsen's  fine  ttummary,  V,  441-442,  and,  for  Caesar's  character,  tbt 
Camotu  pasaage,  pp.  aOB-814,  alioald  be  read*  If  In  the  school  Ubiaxy. 
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assassins.'  The  mob  rose  ;  all  Italy  was  hostile  ;  and  the  con- 
spirators fled  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  where  Caesar  had  given 
governorships  to  some  of  them,  and  where  the  fame  of  Pompey 
was  still  a  strength  to  the  aristocrats. 

564.  In  the  West,  control  fell  to  two  men,  Antonius  and 
Octavius  Caesar.    Antonius,  the  orator  of  Caesar's  funeral,  was 

a  dissolute,  yesolute,  dar- 
ing  soldier.  Octavius  was 
a  grand-nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  Julius 
Caesar.  He  was  an  un- 
known sickly  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  at  first  he 
owed  his  importance 
wholly  to  his  connection 
with  the  great  dictator. 
Each  party  despised,  or 
thought  to  use,  "the 
boy  " ;  but  he  soon  proved 
himself  the  shrewdest  and 
strongest  statesman  of  the 
empire. 

At  first  these  two  lead- 

OcTAVnjs  Caksar  (Augustus)  as  a  Boy.  .     ,  , 

.  ers  were  rivals,  each  pos- 

A  bust  now  in  the  Vatican.  ,      i    •  -, 

mg  as  the  heir  and  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar.  By  the  shrewd  policy  of  Octavius,  however, 
they  united  their  forces,  and,  to  secure  the  West  thoroughly, 
they  took  into  partnership  Lepidus,  governor  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

565.  Second  Triumvirate.  —  The  three  men  got  themselves 
appointed  triumvirs^  by  the  Senate  (43  b.c).    They  were 


^  Davis'  Readings,  H,  No.  53,  gives  Appian's  account  of  this  speech.  The 
student  may  compare  it  with  Shakspere's  version  in  his  drama,  Ju/ttM  Caesar. 

^The  term  triumvirate  is  official  in  this  use,  while  the  so-called  ./?r<t  trium- 
virate (§  540)  was  an  unofficial  league,  or  ring,  of  public  men.  The  trium- 
virate of  43  B.C.  was  a  triple  dictatorship;  just  as  the  ancient  decemvirata 
(§  364)  was  a  dictatorship  of  ten  men. 
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giyen  unlimited  power  for  five  years  to  reorganize  the  state; 
and  this  dictatorship  they  afterward  extended  at  will. 

The  union  was  cemented  with  blood.  To  their  shame,  the 
triomyirs  abandoned  the  merciful  policy  of  Caesar.  Their 
first  deed  was  to  get  rid  of  their  personal  foes  in  Italy  by  a 
horrible  proscription.  Each  marked  off  on  the  fatal  list  those 
whose  deaths  he  demanded,  and  each  surrendered  an  uncle,  a 
brother,  or  a  trusting  friend  to  the  others'  hate.  It  was  at  tiiis 
time  that  Cicero  perished,  abandoned  by  his  friend  Octavius  to 
the  hatred  of  Antomas.  More  than  three  thousand  victims  — 
all  men  of  high  position — were  slain,  and  opposition  in  Italy 
was  crushed. 

Philippi.  —  Meantime  Brutus  and  Cassius  hatl  been 
rallying  the  old  Pompeiian  forces  iti  the  East.  Their  army 
contained  troops  from  Fartliia,  Armenia,  Media,  Pontns,  and 
Thrace.  Octavius  and  Antonius  marched  against  them.  Again 
the  East  and  West  met  in  conflict,  and  again  the  West  won  — 
at  FhiUppi  in  Macedonia  (42  b.c.).  The  Bepublicans never 
appeared  again  in  arms. 

M7.  Actiom. —  Then  Octavius  and  Antonius  set  aside  Lepi- 
dtts  and  divided  the  Roman  world  between  themselves.  Soon 
each  was  plotting  for  the  other's  share.  The  East  had  &llen 
to  Antonius.  In  Egypt  he  became  infatuated  with  Cleopatra 
until  he  lost  care  even  for  his  military  &me  and  sank  into 
sensual  indolence,  with  only  fitful  gleams  of  his  old  energy. 

Octavius  was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition, 
when  a  pretext  was  made  ready  to  his  hand.  Antonius  be- 
stowed rich  provinces  upon  Cleojjatra,  and,  it  was  rumored,  lie 
planned  to  supplant  iiome  by  Alexandria  as  chief  capital. 
The  West  turned  to  Octavius  as  its  champion.  .In  31,  the 
rivals  met  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actiam  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
This  was  the  third  of  the  decisive  battles  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  :  and,  like  Jt*harsalu8  and  Philippi,  it  also  was 
a  victory  for  the  West.^ 

^ Special  report:  death  of  Aiitoiiias  and  of  Gleopatnt. 
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568.  The  Empire  EctabUalied. — Aotimn  made  Octavins  sole 

master  of  the  Roman  world.  He  proceeded  to  the  East  to 
resLoie  oi'der  and  to  annex  Egypt  as  a  province.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  iu  29  h.c,  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Jnimg 
were  closed,  in  token  of  the  reign  of  peace.*  He  declared  a 
general  amuesty,  and  thereafter  welooined  to  favor  and  public 
office  the  followers  of  his  old  eneiiHcs ;  and,  by  prudent  and 
generous  m ensures,  he  soon  brought  back  prosperity  to  long- 
distracted  Italy.  In  27,  he  laid  down  his  othce  of  triumvir 
(which  had  become  a  sole  dictatorship),  and  declared  the  He- 
public  restored.  The  act  really  showed  that  he  was  abeolate 
master  and  that  the  Empire  toas  w^ely  established, 

569.  Under'  Repablkan  Fonns.  —  To  be  sure,  Octavius  him- 
self wrote  (ManumerUum,*  zzxiv) :  "  After  that  time  I  excelled 
all  others  in  dignity,  but  of  power  I  held  no  more  than  those 
who  weie  mj  colleagues  in  any  magistracj."  And  indeed 
Republican  forms  were  respected  scrupulously*  The  Senate 
deliberated ;  the  Assembly  met  to  elect  consuls  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  old  constitutioiL  But,  even  in  form»  the  Senate 
at  once  gave  back  to  Octavius  his  most  important  authority 
in  various  ways,'  and,  in  realily,  supreme  power  lay  in  his 
hands  as  Imperator,*  —  master  of  the  legions.  This  office 
Octavius  kept,  and  the  Senate  now  added  to  it  the  new  title 
Augustus,  which  had  before  been  used  only  of  the  gods.  It 
is  by  this  name  that  he  is  thenceforth  known  in  history. 

1  Theae  gatM  wete  always  open  when  the  Bomana  were  engaged  in  any  war. 
In  all  Roman  history,  they  bad  been  closed  only  twioa  heft>n»— and  one  of 

these  times  was  iu  the  legondary  reign  of  King  Numa. 

^  See  Kefereoces,  page  464.  The  student  must  be  oa  h!s  g^uard  in  reading 
snch  "  Bources  ":  Augustus'  account  i8  true  to  the  letter,  not  to  the  spirit. 

•Then  la  an  eaoelleat  atatemont  fn  Pe1haoii»  407-400. 

^Oetavltta,  however,  waa  ao  intrenched  in  popular  iB,ror  that  he  did  not 
need  open  support  from  the  army.  Tlie  letjions  were  stationed  mostly  on  the 
frontiers,  far  from  Italy.  Octavius  did  creat*  a  body  of  city  troops,  nine 
thousand  in  number,  the |)rae<on'an  guards,  to  preserve  order  at  Rome;  but, 
darini;  Ida  rale,  eveB  tkeaa  guaida  ware  encamped  oatalde  the  dtr* 
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Augustus,  however,  carefully  refused  the  forms  and  pomp 
of  monarchy,  and  exercised  his  real  control  of  the  government 


AurusTCS.  —  Now  in  the  Vatican. 


through  disguised  cnannels,  instead  of  ruling  openly  as  Julius 
had  done.  He  lived  more  simply  than  many  a  noble,  and 
walked  the  streets  like  any  citizen,  charming  all  by  his  frank 
eourtesy.    He  preferred  to  all  his  other  titles  the  name  of 
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honor,  Princeps  ("  Prince which  was  popularly  conferred 
upon  him  and  which  signified  "  the  first  citizen "  of  the 
Republic. 

570.  Character  of  Aug^ustns.  —  In  his  early  career  Augustus 
had  proven  himself  able,  adroit,  unscrupulous,  cold-blooded. 
He  had  shrunk  from  no  cruelty,  and  had  been  moved  by  no 
passion.  But  absolute  power,  which  drives  small  m^  to 
frenzy,  warmed  this  cold,  unlovely  schemer  into  something 
akin  to  greatness.*  He  became  an  impartial  and  faithful  ruler, 
and  took  up  the  work  of  the  great  Julius,  though  with  a  more 
cautious  spirit  The  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  he  gave 
to  unremitting  toil  in  strengthening  the  Empire  and  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  Roman  world. 


Bkidok  built  bt  Augustus  at  Kimim,  — a  town  on  tli-  Aanaiu-  len  milei 
south  of  the  Rubicon.   The  structure  is  still  in  perfect  condition. 


571.  The  Augustan  Age.  —  Augustus  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  the  empire,  especially  on  the  north,  to  secure  safer 

&  Read  Capes,  Early  Empire,  &-9,  if  accessible. 
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frontiers  (f  606).  But  his  chief  work  lay  in  internal  organi- 
zation. He  organized  the  administration  of  the  capital.  A 
police  department,  afire  department,  and  a  department  for  the 
distribution  of  grain,  each  under  its  proper  head,  were  created, 
and  the  work  ot  founding  colonies  outside  Italy  was  renewed 
on  a  large  scale.  In  like  manner,  the  needs  of  Italy  and  the 
provinces  received  careful  attention.  Throughout  the  empire^ 
peace  reigned.  Order  was  everywhere  established.  Industry 
revived  and  throve.  Ifarshes  were  drained.  Beads  were  built 
A  postal  system  was  organized.  A  great  census  of  the  whole 
empire  was  carried  out  The  number  of  citizens  was  increased 
by  about  one  fifth,  and  many  important  public  works  were 
carried  through. 

Above  all,  out  of  the  long  century  of  anarchy,  Augustus  reared 
anew  structure  of  imperial  government  (§§  692-599),  build- 
ing so  firmly  that  even  his  death  did  not  shake  his  work.  For 
three  centuries  (until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  §  662)  his  suo- 
oessors  for  the  most  part  followed  his  general  policy.  He  was 
also  a  generous  and  ardent  patron  of  literature  and  art,*  and  the 
many  famous  writers  of  his  reign  (S  626)  gave  splendor  to  his 
memory.  In  the  history  of  Latin  literature,  the  Augustan  Age 
is  synonymous  with  golden  age."  The. chief  cities  of  the 
empire  were  adorned  with  noble  buildings,  —  temples,  theaters, 
porticoes,  baths.  Augustus  tells  us  in  a  famous  inscription 
that  ill  one  year  be  himself  be^ran  the  leliuildiii^'  of  eighty-two 
teniph.'s.  Hiid  uf  iiome  lie  said,  "1  have  found  it  brick  and 
left  it  marhh"." 

Tlie  details  of  much  of  his  work  will  appear  more  fully  in 
chapter  xxxviii. 

672.  The  Worship  of  the  Dead  Augustus.  —  At  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  Senate  decreed  him  divine  honors.  Temples 
were  erected  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  worshiped  as  a  god. 

^  In  this  patrouii^e  Augustun  was  ituitHtt»(l  by  rnauy  great  iiobleH  aiiU  espe- 
cially by  his  niDistor  JfoeceiwM,  whose  fame  in  this  respect  oatahlnes  OTeo 
that  of  his  master.  Mseesmas  was  the  partlcttlar  friend  and  patron  of  Viigil 
andHoiaee. 
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Impious  as  such  worship  seems  to  us,  it  was  natural  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  connected  with  the  idea  of  ancestor  worship 
in  each  family,  and  with  the  general  worship  of  ancient  heroes, 
and  was  a  way  of  recognizing  the  emperor  as  "  the  father  of  all 
his  people The  practice  was  adopted  for  the  successors  of 
Augustus,  and  this  worship  of  dead  emperors  soon  became  the 
most  general  and  widespread  religious  rite  in  the  Roman 
world,  as  well  as  a  mighty  bond  of  union.* 

573.  The  Birth  of  Christ.  —  In  connection  with  the  beginning 
of  the  worship  of  dead  emperors,  it  is  interesting  to  remember 


Cuuacu  OK  THE  Nativttt  at  Brthlrhem — on  the  site  of  the  stable  where 

Christ  was  bom. 


the  most  important  event  of  that  splendid  age.  When  the 
reign  of  Augustus  was  a  little  more  than  half  gone,  there  was 
born  in  a  manger  in  an  obscure  hamlet  of  a  distant  corner  of 
the  Roman  world,  the  child  Jesus,  whose  religion,  after  some 
centuries,  was  to  replace  all  religious  faiths  of  the  pagan  world. 


For  Fdrthbr  Reading.  — On  the  work  of  AuguatuB:  —  specially  sug- 
gested :  DaviB'  Beadings^  II,  No.  56  (a  six-page  series  of  extracts  from  Au- 

^  Read  Capes,  Early  Empire,  41-44. 
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gUBtiis'  inscription  known  as  the  Motiumentum  Ancyranum) ,  &nd.  No.  69; 
Pelham  8  Outlines,  398-406,  or  (better)  Capes'  Early  Empire,  ch.  1. 
AddUioncUi  Pelham account  of  the  Triumvirate  {Outlines^  357-397)  ; 

null**  Aufptftita. 

REVIEW  EXBRCISS8 

1.  Catchword  review,  49-27  b.c. 

2.  Review  the  growth  of  Roman  citizenship  from  early  times  (see 

index). 

S.  Review  the  tbeme  aenteufies  at  the  heads  of  cbapten  in  Roman  liis* 
ioiy  np  to  this  point,  and  note  how  they  apply. 

4.  Fact  drills. 

a.  List  of  important  battles  in  Roman  history,  to  this  point,  with 

results  of  each. 

b.  List  of  Rome -8  wars  after  300  b.c. 

C  Dates.    Continued  drill  on  the  list  given  on  p.  206.    Fill  out  ths 
following  table,  and  group  other  date.s  around  these:  — 


Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gaula. 


610  (?) 

B.C. 

890 

^^ 

m 

SM 

(t 

218 

•i 

146 

»( 

188 

n 

40 

M 

tl 

(Cf.  222  B.C.  in  Greek  History.) 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES,  31  B.C.-180  A  D. 

AUGUSTUS  TO  AURELIUS 

{The  Story  of  the  Emperors) 

574.  Treatment  of  this  Period.— With  the  Age  of  Angnstus  the 
history  of  the  Empire  ceases  to  be  centered  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Nor 
is  it  centered  even  in  the  emperors.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
ruler ;  but  the  great  movements  go  on  in  a  good  deal  the  same  way, 
no  matter  who  sits  upon  the  throne.  Our  study  will  not  concern  itself 
with  court  scandal.  For  the  next  three  centuries  our  interest  lies  not  so 
much  in  a  narrative  of  any  kind  as  in  a  topical  surrey  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Empire,  upon  which,  in  large  measure,  modem  society  rests. 

Such  a  topical  study  is  given  in  the  next  chapter.  But,  since  it  is 
convenient  to  refer  to  the  reigns  as  dates,  this  chapter  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  the  emperors.  This  chapter  is  for  reading  and  reference,  not 
for  careful  study  at  this  stage.  In  review,  after  studying  the  topical 
treatment,  important  names  and  dates  in  this  chapter  may  be  memorized. 


THE  JULIAN  CAESARS 


575.  Augustus,  31  B.C.-14  A  D.  —  The  work  of  Augustus  has 
been  discussed,  but  a  brief  summary  is  added  here.  Augustus 

lixed  the  imperial  con- 
stitution, establishing 
(le82)Otistn  under  Repub- 
lican forms.  He  Jixed 
the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  (meeting  with 
a  check  from  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  defeat  of 
the  Teutoberg  Forest, 
§  605).    He  restored  order,  promoted  prosperity,  carried  out 

466 


A  QoLD  Coin  of  Auoustus. 
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ti  census  of  the  empire,  extended  Roman  citizenshij},  conRtructed 
many  vast  ;)j/W<"c  ivorks.  His  riL^e  was  the  ";;,^nl(leii  age"  of 
I^atin  literature.  He  found  Rome  briok  and  left  it  marl)!'^." 
During  his  reign,  Christ  was  bom.  1  o  the  end  Augustus  kept 
perfectly  his  chosen  part  of  an  uncrowned  "  first  citizen."  No 
doubt  it  was  with  gentle  irony  at  this  pretense,  that  he  said  to 
the  friends  about  his  death-bed  —  like  an  actor  in  the  epilogue 
to  a  Roman  drama  —  **lt  you  think  I  have  played  well  my 
part  on  the  stage  of  life,  applaud." 

576.  Tlberliui,  14-37  a.d.  — Augustus  was  succeeded  by  bis 
stepson  TUteriua,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  heir.  Tiberius 
was  sterui  morose,  suspicious;  but  he  was  also  an  able,  con- 
scientious ruler.  The  nobles  of  the  capital  conspired  against 
him,  and  were  punished  cruelly.  The  populace  of  Borne,  too, 
hated  him  because  he  restricted  the  distribution  of  grain  and 
refused  to  amuse  them  with  gladiatorial  sports.  To  keep  the 
capital  in  order,  Tiberins  brought  the  praetorians  (§  569,  note) 
into  the  city.  He  also  made  the  law  of  treason  (majestas) 
apply  to  ivords  against  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  acts  of 
violence;  and  he  encoura^^ed  a  system  of  paid  spies.  Such 
wretches  sometimes  invented  })lots,  when  there  were  none, 
so  as  to  share  in  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  man 
.  they  accused.  So  the  people  of  Home  witli  some  reason 
looked  upon  Tiberius  as  a  gloomy  tyrant.  But  in  the  prov- 
inces he  was  proverbial  for  fairness,  kindness,  and  good  potwm- 
memJt.  A  good  shepherd  shears  his  sheep;  he  does  not  flay 
them,"  was  one  of  his  sayings.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  great 
earthquake  in  Asia  Minor,  he  rebuilt  twelve  cities  which  had 
been  destri^ed  there.  In  this  reign  occurred  tfte  caruclfxion 
0/  Chritlt. 

The  great  authority  for  this  period  is  the  Boman  historian  Tacitus. 

Bat  Tacitus  is  affected  by  the  prejudice  of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  he 
paints  Tiberius  in  colors  much  too  dark.  (Munro's  Snnrce  Book,  140- 
150,  gives  extracts  )  The  worst  cruellies  of  Tiberias'  reign  were  due, 
too,  to  his  mi.srlai  L'd  tniBt  in  Sejanns,  his  minister  and  commander  of 
the  praetorians.   For  a  time  this  iniamous  miscreant  virtually  ruled  the 
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capital,  while  Tiberias,  in  disgust,  withdrew  to  his  beautiful  retreat  on 
the  island  of  Capri,  near  the  Bay  of  Naples,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  at  large.  Finally  Sejanus  plotted  against  the  life  of  Tiberio^, 
and  was  himself  put  to  deatli. 

577.  Caligula,  37-41.  —  In  the  absence  of  nearer  heirs, 
Tiberius  adopted  his  grandnephew  Caligidcu  This  prince 
had  been  a  promising  youth,  but,  crazed  by  power,  or  by  a 
serious  illness,  he  became  a  capricious  madman,  with  gleams 
of  ferocious  humor.    "  Would  that  the  Romans  had  all  one 


Ruins  of  the  Clal'dian  Aqueduct. 
Near  Rome ;  from  a  photograph.   See  also  the  same  in  the  view  of  the  Appian 

Way,  on  page  344. 


neck ! "  he  exclaimed,  wishing  that  he  might  behead  them  all 
at  one  stroke.  His  deeds  were  a  series  of  crimes  and  ex- 
travagant follies.  The  gladiatorial  shows  and  the  wild-beast 
fights  of  the  amphitheater  fascinated  him  strangely.  It  is 
said  that  sometimes,  to  add  to  the  spectacle,  he  ordered 
spectators  to  be  thrown  to  the  animals,  and  he  entered  the 
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arena  himself  as  a  gladiator,  to  win  the  applause  of  the  people 
whom  he  hated.  After  four  years,  he  was  slain  by  officers  of 
his  guard,  ^  the  only  way  to  rid  the  world  of  an  insane 
monster. 

57S.  dandlna,  41-54. — Caligula  had  named  no  successor. 
For  a  moment  the  Senate  hoped  to  restore  the  old  Bepublic ; 
bat  the  praetorians  (devoted  to  the  great  Julian  line)  set  up  as 
emperor  Claudius,  themnole  of  Caligula.,  Claudius  had  been 
a  timidi  gentle,  awkward,  well-meaning  scholar  and  an  author 
of  several  tiresome  books.  He  ruled,  in  a  large  measure, 
through  two  of  his  freedmen,  who  committed  many  crimes 
and  heaped  up  huge  fortunes  for  tiiemselves,  but  who  were 
capable  administrators.  Claudius  himself  gave  his  time 
faithfully  to  the  hard  work  of  governing,  with  fairly  good 
results.  His  reign  is  famous  for  a  great  e.rtf'nsio)i  of  citizen' 
aAtp  to  provincials  and  for  Icyishftinn  to  jyrotcrt  shires  against 
cruel  masters.*  The  Roman  coiique^it  of  southern  Britain  took 
place  in  tliis  reign  (§  606).* 

679.  Nero  (54-68),  Claudius'  stepson,  became  emperor  as 
a  likeable  boy  of  sixteen.  He  had  been  trained  by  the  philoso- 
pher Seueca  (§  627),  and  for  two 
thirds  of  his  reign  he  was  ruled  by 
this  great  thinker  and  by  other  wise 
ministers.  The  young  emperor  oared 
little  for  affairs  of  government,  but 
was  fond  of  art,  and  ridiculously 
vain  of  his  skill  in  music  and  poetry. 
After  some  years  his  fears,  together 
with  a  total  lack  of  principle,  led 
him  to  crime  and  l^ranny.  He  poi- 
soned his  half-brother,  and  had  his 
ambitious  mother  murdered. 
Wealthy  nobles  were  put  to  death 
in  numbers,  and  their  property  confiscated,  Seneca  himself  be- 


^  Moiuo,  Source  Book,  187.  *  Special  report. 


Bhunzb  Coin  uf  JSsro — to 
eomineBiorBte  the  oloeliig  of 
the  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Juiw  (eL  $  068). 
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ing  among  the  victims.  Like  Caligula,  Nero  entered  the  lists 
as  a  gladiator,  and  he  sought  popular  applause  also  for  his 
music  and  dancing. 

During  this  reign,  half  of  Rome  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
"Great  Fire."*    For  six  days  and  nights  the  flames  raged 

unchecked,  surging  in 
billows  over  the  slopes 
and  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Seven  Hills.  By- 
some,  Nero  was  believed 
to  have  ordered  the  de- 
struction, in  order  that 
he  might  rebuild  in  more 
magnificent  fashion.  Od 
better  authoritv  he  was 
reported  to  have  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  from  the 
roof  of  his  palace,  with 
music  and  dancing,  sing- 
ing meanwhile  a  poem 
he  had  composed  on  the 
"  Burning  of  Troy." 
The  new  sect  of  Chris- 
tians also  were  accused  of  starting  the  fire,  out  of  their  sup- 
posed  "  hatred  for  the  human  race."  To  many,  some  color 
was  given  to  the  accusation  by  the  talk  of  the  Christians  about 
an  approaching  destruction  of  the  world.  To  turn  attention 
from  himself,  Nero  took  up  the  charge,  and  carried  out  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Christians  (§  654),  one  of  the  most  cruel  in  all 
history.  Victims,  tarred  with  pitch,  were  burned  as  torches  in 
the  imperial  gardens,  to  light  the  indecent  revelry  of  the  court 
at  night ;  and  others,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  were  torn 
by  dogs  for  the  amusement  of  the  mob.  The  persecution,  how- 
ever, was  confined  to  the  capital,  and  was  not  religious  in  purpose. 


AoRiPPiNA  —  mother  of  Nero. 


1  Davis'  Reading*,  II,  No.  65. 
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Nero  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  vice  and  crime.  Except  for 
the  disgrace,  his  capricious  tyranny  did  not  reach  far  beyond 
the  city  of  Rome;  but  finally  the  legions  in  the  provinces 
revolted.  The  tyrant  was  deserted  by  all,  and  the  Senate  con- 
demned him  to  death.  To  avoid  capture  he  stabbed  himself, 
exclaiming,  "  What  a  pity  for  such  an  artist  to  die ' " 

THE  FLAVIAN  CAESARS 

680.  The  year  69  was  one  of  wild  confusion.  The  legions  in 
Spain  had  proclaimed  their  general  Galba  emperor.  Galba  was 
soon  thrust  from  the  throne  by  O^Ao,«  supported  by  the  praeto- 
rians. Otho,  in  turn,  was  overthrown  by  Vitellius,  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Then  the  legions  in  Syria  pro- 
claimed their  general.  Flavins  Vespasianics  (Vespasian).  From 
his  name  Flavins,  he  and  his  two  sons  are  known  as  the 
Flavian  emperors. 

581.  Vespasian  (70-79)  was  the  grandson  of  a  Sabine  laborer. 
He  was  a  rude  soldier,  —  stumpy  in  build,  blunt  in  manner, 


Tbb  CoLiBKnM  f  Flavian  Amphitheater)  To-dat  (§  622) . 
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homely  in  tastes,  but  honest,  industrious,  experienced,  and 
broad-minded.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Britain  and 
in  Asia,  and  he  knew  the  needs  of  the  empire.  He  quickly- 
made  himself  master,  and  brought  to  an  end  the  disorder  iuto 
which  Nero's  misrule  had  plunged  the  state.  His  reign  was 
economical  and  thrifty,  and  was  notable  as  an  era  of  great 
public  works  and  magnificent  buildings  (§  "622).  He  loved 
simple  manners  and  homely  virtues,  and  hated  shams.  So,  at 
the  end,  as  he  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he  said,  with 
grim  irony,  "I  think  I  am  becoming  a  god,"  —  in  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  dead  empercfrs  were  worshi^x^d  as  divinities. 

582.  The  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  most 
striking  event  in  Vespasian's  reign.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Jews,  which  the  heroic  Maccabees  established  (§  467),  had  been 
made  a  tributary  state  by  Pompey,  during  his  Eastern  wars, 


Detail  from  thk  Triumphal  Arch  or  Tttds  —  showing  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  taken  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 


in  the  year  63  b.c.  From  40  b.c.  to  4  a.d.  the  tributary  ruler 
was  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  bitterly  hated  by  the  people. 
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After  his  dee£h,  JadeA  beoame  a  Roman  pnmnoe,  bat  the  Jews 
were  restless  under  foreigo  rule.  The  qaestion  pressed  upon 
Jesus — whether  it  were  "  lawful "  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  — 
was  a  matter  of  constant  agitation ;  and  in  the  year  66,  in 
Nero's  time,  a  national  uprising  drove  out  the  Koman  officers. 

Nero  sent  his  general  Vespasian  with  three  legions  to  put 
down  this  revolt.  Vespasian  reduced  the  many  hill  fortresses 
of  the  country  in  the  next  two  years,  and  was  about  to  lay 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  disorders  of  the  year  69,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  Empire,  called  Mm  to  Italy.  In  the  year  70 
A.D.,  his  oldest  aatifTUus,  besieged  and  destroyed  the  city.  He 
had  made  many  liberal  offers  of  terms  for  surrender  to  the 
starving  citizens ;  but  the  desperate' Jews  made  a  frenzied  re- 
sistance, and  when  the  walls  were  finally  stormed,  many  of 
them  slew  their  women  and  children  and  died  in  the  flames. 
The  miserable  remnant  for  the  most  part  were  sold  into  slav- 
eiy,  and  they  have  remained  a  dispersed  peculiar  people  to  this 
day. 

883.  Titos  (79-81)  had  been  associated  in  the  government 
with  his  f^er.  His  kindness  and  indulgence  toward  all 
classes  made  him  the  most  popular  of  all  the  emperors.  Once 

at  supper,  not  able  to  remem- 
ber that  he  had  made  any  one 
happy  during  the  day,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  lost  a  day  !  " 

The  most  famous  event  of 
his  two  years'  reign  was  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  volcano 
Vesuvius  was  believed  extinct, 
and  its  slopes  were  covered 
with  villas  and  vineyards. 
With  little  warning  it  belched 
forth  in  terrible  eruption, 
burying  two  cities  and  many 
Tillages  in  ashes  and  Tolcanic  mud.  In  the  eighteenth  centuryi 


YionixTr  or  tbs  Bat  or  Nafum. 
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fay  the  ohanoe  digging  of  a  well,  the  site  of  Pompeii,  the  lafgeofc 
of  the  two  oittes,  was  redisooirered.  In  leoent  yean  it  has  been 

excavated ;  and  to-day  a  visitor  can  walk  through  the  streets  of 
an  ancient  city,  viewing  perfectly  perserved  houses,  shops, 
temples,  baths,  theaters,  ornaments,  and  utensils  of  the  men  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  they  chanced  to  stand 
when  the  volcanic  ashes  and  lava  flood  came  upon  them.* 

584.  Domitian  (81-96),  younger  brother  of  Titus,  was  a  strong, 
Stern  ruler.    His  general  Agricola  completed  the  conquest  of 

Britain  to  the  highlands  of  Caledonia 
""'r^Zt^  (Scotland).  The  southern  part  of  the 

island  was  now  to  enjoy  a  long  peace. 
Homan  roads  were  built ;  camps  grew 
into  rich  cities ;  merchants  thronged 
to  them;  the  country  was  dotted  with 
beautiful  villas.  Britain  became  a 
Roman  province  with  Roman  civilizsp 
tion.  To  protect  the  southern  dis- 
coid OF  Domitian  -  struck    *ricts  against  the  iurosds  of  the  un- 
to  oommemorate  the    conqueied  highlanders,  Agricola built 
oompietioa  of  the  Gou-   a  line  of  fortresses  fiom  the  Forth  to 

the  Clyde. 

At  home,  DomiUan  reduced  the  power  of  the  Senate^  disregard- 
ing the  threadbare  pretense  of  a  joint  rule  by  Senate  and 
Princeps.  He  took  the  otiice  of  Ccusitr  for  life,  and  so  could 
legally  make  and  unmake  senators  at  will.  This  power  was 
retained  by  his  successors,  even  when  it  was  not  used;  and 
Domitian's  reign  therefore  marks  an  important  change  toward 
the  outward  form  of  monarchy. 

These  facts  led  the  Konian  nobles  to  conspire  against  him. 
He  put  down  their  plots  with  cruelty,  earning  from  their  sym- 
pathizers the  name  of  tyrant.  Finally  he  was  assassinated  1^ 
members  of  his  household.  In  this  reign  took  place  the  aeoond 
perseciUion  of  the  Qiriatiant, 

1  Several  illustrations  of  ancient  life,  as  revealed  by  excavations  at  Pompeii, 
kav6  beeo  glvtn  in  pveeeding  pages. 
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585.  Nerva  (96-98).  — The  Senate  chose  the  next  ruler  from 
its  own  number ;  and  that  emperor  with  his  four  successors  gov- 
erned in  harmony  with  it  These  princes  are  known  as  the^Eve 
good  emperon.  The  first  of  the  five  was  Kerva,  an  aged  sena- 
tor ofSpamUh  duom^  who  died  after  a  kindly  rule  of  sixteen 
months. 

586.  Ximjsn  (98-X17  was  the  adopted  son  of  Kerra. 
He  was  a  Spwf^kard  hy  birih  and  a  great  general.  Onoe  more 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  advanced,  though  with 
doubtful  wisdom  (S  606).  Trajan  conquered  DaekL,  a  vast  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Danube,  and  then  attacked  the  Parthians  in 
Asia.  That  power  was  humbled,  and  new  provinces  were  added 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The9e  vktoriei  morX;  (ke  greatest  eseient 
of  the  Homan  empire. 

Trajan's  reign  was  the  most  famous  in  Koman  history  for  the 
constrncfion  of  roads  and  other  useful  public  works  throughout  the 
provinces.  Despite  his  wars,  his  rule  was  humane  as  well  as 
just.  By  loans  from  the  treasury,  he  Aicourajjjed  the  cities  of 
Italy  to  care  far  and  educate  many  thousands  of  jmor  children,^ 
and  slaves  were  protected  by  stri(^t  laws  against  cruelty.  A 
slight  persecution  of  Christians  took  place  under  this  emperor. 

587.  Hadrian,  a  Spanish  kinsman  of  Trajan,  succeeded  him 
(117-138  A.]>.).  He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and  his  rule 
was  one  of  general  reorganiaatim.  He  reformed  the  army  and 
strengthened  its  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  he  looked  to 
the  fortification  of  the  exposed  frontiers.  His  most  famous 
work  of  this  kind  was  the  wall  (Hadrian's  Wall)  in  Britain, 
from  the  Solwaj  to  the  T^ne,  to  replace  the  less  satisfactory 
wall  of  Agricola,  farther  to  the  north.  Wisely,  and  coura-* 
geously,  he  abandoned  most  of  Trajan's  conquests  in  Asia  (dis- 
regarding the  sneers  and  murmurs  of  nobles  and  populace),  and 
withdrew  the  frontier  there  to  the  old  line  of  the  Euphrates. 


1  Capes'  AnUnun^t  19-21,  givM  tbe  details. 
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Hadrian  spent  most  of  his  twenty  years'  rule  in  inspecting 
the  provinces.  Now  he  is  in  Britain,  now  in  Dacia ;  again  in 
Gaul,  or  in  Africa.  Syria  and  Egypt  we're  both  visited.  He 
spent  several  months  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Macedonia ;  and 
twice  he  visited  Athens,  liis  favorite  city,  which  he  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings.  Indeed,  everywhere  memorials  of  his  stay 
sprang  up  in  useful  public  works,  —  aqueducts,  baths,  schools. 


RULMi  UK  THR  TbMFLK  UK  ZkUS  BUILT  UY   HaDRIAN  AT  AfHSNS.  —  NoM 


tilt)  Coriutbian  arcbitecture  (§  154). 

basilicas  (§  623),  highways,  temples.  Hadrian  organized  the 
civil  service  of  the  empire,  —  the  whole  body  of  officers  who 
carried  on  the  administration.  Every  emperor,  necessarily, 
liad  been  surrounded  by  assistants  and  advisers ;  and  sometimes 
these  had  been  vicious  adventurers  or  greedy  freedmen.  The 
nobles  had  felt  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  regular  office 
as  secretary  to  a  "Princeps."  But  Hadrian  brought  nobles 
and  "  knights  "  (§  480)  into  such  public  service,  and  built  up 
a  body  of  trained  public  servants,  who  thereafter  continued 
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from  reign  to  reign,  with  definite  customs  and  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment. In  particular,  Hadrian  brought  together  the  heads 
of  important  administrative  divisions  into  a  true  Privy  Council, 
to  advise  and  inform  the  Emperor. 

Among  the  Emperor's  varied  accomplishments  was  the  ability 
to  write  graceful  verse.  The  lines  he  addressed  to  his  soul, 
as  he  felt  deatli  approach,  are  true  poetry :  — 

♦*  Soul  of  mine,  pretty  one,  flitting  one, 
Guest  and  partner  of  my  clay, 
Whither  wilt  thou  hie  away, 
Pallid  one,  rigid  one,  naked  one,  — 
Never  to  play  again,  never  to  play  ?  " 


Tub  Tomb  of  Hadbiam. 


688.  Antoninus  Pius,  138-161  a  d.,  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Hadrian,  was  his  successor.  His  reign  was  singularly  |)€ace/uZ 
and  uneventful^  and  might  well  have  given  rise  to  the  saying, 
"Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  meager."  Antoninus 
himself  was  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit.    The  chief  feature  of 
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his  rule  was  legislation  to  prevent  cruelty  to  slaves  and  to  lessen 
suffering. 

On  the  evening  of  his  death,  when  asked  by  the  officer  of 
the  guard  for  the  watchword  for  the  night,  he  gave  the  word 
Equanimity,  which  might  have  served  as  the  motto  of  his 
life.    His  adopted  son  wrote  of  him  :  "  He  was  ever  prudent 


Ma&cus  AuasLius. 
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and  temperate.  .  .  .  He  looked  to  his  duty,  and  not  to  the 
opinion  of  men.  .  .  .  There  was  in  his  life  nothing  harsh, 
nothing  excessive,  nothing  overdone."  (Davis'  Readings^  II, 
No.  69,  gives  two  pages  of  this  noble  tribute.) 

589.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (z6i-i8o),  nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  the  next  emperor.  He  was 
a  philosopher  and  student.  He  belonged  to  the  Stoic  school 
(§  317),  but  in  him  that  stern  philosophy,  without  losing  its 
lofty  tone,  was  softened  by  a  gracious  gentleness.  His  Thoughts 
(§  628)  is  one  of  the  world's  noblest  books,  deeply  religious,  and 
closer  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
pagan  world. 

The  tastes  of  Marcus  Aurelius  made  him  wish  to  continue 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  but  he  had  fallen  upon  harsher  times. 
The  barbarians  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Emperor  and  his  lieutenants 
beat  them  back,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  incessant  war ;  and 
the  gentle  philosopher  lived  and  wrote  and  died  in  camp,  on 
the  frontiers.  A  great  Asiatic  plague,  too,  swept  over  the  empire. 
Not  only  did  it  cause  terrible  loss  of  life :  it  also  demoralized 
society.  The  populace  thought  the  disease  a  visitation  from 
offended  gods,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  they  were 
frantically  excited  against  the  unpopular  sect  of  Christians  who 
refused  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome.  Thus  the  reign  of  the 
kindly  Aurelius  was  marked  by 
a  cruel  persecution. 

Bury  writes :  "To  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  weak,  to  mitigate  the  lot  of 
slaves,  to  facilitate  manumission,  to 
protect  wards,  were  the  objects  of 
Marcus  as  of  his  predecessor."  Says 
Merivale,  "The  blameless  career  of 
these  illustriouB  princes  has  furnished 
the  best  excuse  for  Caesarism  in  all 
after  ages." 

590.  Commodus.  iSo^iga  A  D.  -        Commodus. -  From  a  coin  of 
The  "five  good  emperors"  end  with  192  a.d. 
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Marcus  AnteUoB.  His  son,  Commodos,  wm  mi  Infamoos  wretch  who 
repeated  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  wont  of  his  piedeoesson.  He  was 
finally  mnrdeied     his  oflloen. 

591,  Summary  31  B.C. -192  a  d — This  first  long  period  of  224 
years  was  an  age  of  settled  government  and  regular  succession,  except 
for  two  or  three  slight  disturbances  and  lor  the  disorders  of  the  one  ler 
rible  year  69,  at  the  close  of  Nero's  reign.  That  brief  anarchy  subdivides 
the  psfiod  into  nearly  equal  parts.  The  Ato  Jolian  empeiora  (JtoMns 
and  related  to  the  great  JnUns)  covered  jnst  a  centmy.  After  the  thrse 
FlETiana  (itettons)  eane  the  six  Antonlnea*^  who  alee  emied  nearly  a 
hnndred  years.  They  were  promneUb,  The  majoilty  of  the  fourteen 
rulers  were  good  men.  Nearly  all  were  good  rulers.  The  few  tyrants 
had  short  reigns,  and  their  cruelties  did  not  much  affect  the  empire  ont- 
side  the  capital  city. 


1  This  name  (from  Antonlnufi  Fius)  is  souetimes  applied  U>  ihu  entire  £^rou{^ 
from  Nerva  to  Commodus. 
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TBB  SMPISS  OF  THE  FIB8T  TWO  CBSTUSISS 

(-4  Topical  Treatment^) 

THE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNHBUT 

Seldom  has  the  fjnvernmcnt  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  toorld  been  carried 
on  for  80  long  a  time  with  such  good  order,  —  Mommsen. 

592.  The    Prlncipate.'^  —  We  h&re  noted  how  Angastns 

cloaked  the  new  Monarchy  in  old  Republican  forms.    In  all 

his  words  and  outward  formSf  he  conciliated  Rej^nblican  feel- 
ings far  more  than  .Tiilins  Caesar  had  done.  TJie  Senate  ex- 
ercised much  real  ])Ower.  It  was  no  longer  a  close  oligarchy. 
It  had  )>pc(>mp  a  chosen  body  of  distinguished  men,  selected 
by  the  emixiors  from  all  parts  of  the  realm;  and  it  gave 
powerful  expression  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of  the  empire. 
On  the  whole,  this  continued  to  be  true  for  three  centuries. 
Most  of  the  better  emperors  treated  the  Senate  with  respect^ 
and  welcomed  its  help  in  carrying  on  the  government. 

Some  writers  call  the  government  from  AuLnistus  to  Diocletiau  by  the 
name  Dyarchy^  to  signify  a  joint  rule^^  oi  emperor  and  Senate.  In 
reality,  however,  a  strong  emperor  was  an  absolute  monarch  whenever  he 
cared  to  aaaert  his  ainthoiity.  Indeed,  constttotionaUy,  he  ooold  change 
the  membeniUp  of  the  Senate  at  will  ({  5B4).  Another  term  for  the 
dkgvised  despotlam  of  these  centnriee  ie  the  Frtnelpatet  from  the  title 
Prinoeps  (§  660). 


1  The  plmn  of  this  chapter  InvoWee  some  repetition  of  ehapter  zxzrli.  It  ii 

convenient,  also,  to  carry  some  of  the  topics  on  through  the  following  third 
oentniy  a.j>*,  though  that  oeatufy  is  not  treated  as  a  whole  until  chapter 

481 
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093.  Power  of  th«  Emperore.* — Even  under  Augustus,  the 
duties  of  the  consuls  and  other  officers  of  the  t»arly  Kepublican 
constitution  were  confined  more  and  more  to  the  eity  of  Rome, 
For  the  government  of  the  Empire,  there  grew  up  an  imperial 
machinery,  centralized  In  mip  /win. 

This  machinery  was  partly  old  in  origin,  and  partly  new. 
Following  the  example  of  Julius  Caesar  (§  657),  each  emperor 
concentrated  in  his  own  permm  a  number  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  later  Bepublic,  — pmmra  leAM  had  originally  been 
intended  to  check  one  oaMther.  £aoh  empeior  held  the  tribv^ 
nkian  power  and  the  pnoomtnUvr  power  throughout  all  the 
provinoes  for  lif and  so  was  leader  of  ihe  eUjf  and  nuuter  qf 
tho  kgUnu.  UsuaUj  he  became  Pundifex  Maximue,  the  head 
of  the  state  religion.  With  the  power  of  cenMr^  he  oonld 
fjqjpoint  and  degrade  Monaiora,  and  so  ooM  at  any  time  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  Senate,  or,  as  Princeps,  he  could 
lead  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  and  virtually  control  its  decrees, 
which  had  become  the  chief  means  of  lawmaking.  He  ap- 
pointed the  governors  of  the  prov inches'  and  tlie  generals  of 
the  legions,  the  city  prefect,  the  ht-ad  of  the  city  police,  and 
the  prefect  of  tlie  praetorians;  and,  at  will,  he  called  together 
his  chief  ofheers  and  friends  lo  advise  and  assist  in  carrying 
on  tlie  government.  Each  successor  of  Augustus  was  hailed 
Itnperator  Cofsdr  AurjnsfuH.  (The  imperial  title  Caesar  &ur» 
vives  in  Kaiser,  and  perliaps  in  Tsar.) 

594.  The  establishment  of  the  Empire  was  a 
It  is  dated  sometimes  from  the  year  27  B.o.|  when  Ootavitts 
received  the  title  of  Augustus ;  sometimes  from  31  b.c,  when 
he  became  sole  dictator;  sometimes  from  49  b.c.,  when  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rubicon  to  become  master  of  Rome. 

But  the  process  was  not  complete,  even  with  Augustus.  The 


1  There  is  w  tulmlnibto  diaotuston,  nabapplly  long,  In  P»lhsni,SBB-4tt,  sad 

a  shorti^r  one  in  Gapes'  Early  Empir^t 

■J  Tin*  Senate  appointed  the  governors  for  some  of  the  older  prnrince??;  bnt 
even  for  th«  ^<^>  the  caudidata  favored  by  the  Frlnceps  was  pracUcally  sure  of 
appi»intmeul. 
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practical  master  was  not  yet  the  acknowledged  monarch.  An- 
other step  was  taken  when,  on  Augustus'  death,  all  the  world 
quietly  recognized  that  he  must  have  a  successor.  To  be  sure, 
in  granting  titles  and  authority  to  Tiberius,  the  Senate  made 
no  reference  to  the  term  of  his  office ;  and  Tiberius  pretended 
that  he  would  lay  it  down  as  soon  as  the  state  no  longer 
needed  him.  No  one  took  these  words  seriously,  however; 
and  soon  it  became  the  practice  for  the  Senate  to  confer  all  the 
imperial  powers  upon  each  new  "imperator"  for  life.  The 
appointment  of  the  emperor  by  the  praetorians,  and  then  by 
the  legions,  was  another  step  toward  making  j)lain  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  military  despotism.  Domitian's  assumption 
of  a  life-censorship  (§  584),  and  Hadrian's  creation  of  a  stand- 
ing Privy  Council,  were  other  steps.  The  most  significant  step 
of  all  was  yet  to  come  —  with  Diocletian  (§§  662  ff.). 

595.  The  uncertainty  about  the  succession  was  the  weakest 
point  in  the  imperial  constitution.  Unlike  Caesar,  Augustus 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  of  the  imperial  titles  hereditary. 


INT&KIOK  Of  CuiaSKUM  I'o-DAY. 
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In  theory,  just  as  the  early  Republican  magistrates  nominated 
their  successors,  so  each  emperor  iiomiiiated  the  ablest  man  in 
his  dominions  to  the  Senate  for  his  successor.  But  this  prin- 
ciple was  confused  from  thp  first  by  family  claims,  and  later 
by  the  whims  of  the  legions.  The  monarchy  was  neither 
elective  nor  hereditary,  but  in  time  it  came  to  combine  the 
evils  of  both  systems.  The  best  results  were  secured  when  an 
emperor,  during  his  lifetime,  associated  a  younger  man  in  some 
o£  the  imperial  ofiioeBy  and  had  him  formally  appointed  by  the 
Senate  as  the  successor.  Even  then,  the  praetorian  guards  in 
Borne  had  to  be  conciliated  by  presents  £rom  each  new  ruler; 
and,  after  these  two  centuries,  the  throne  became,  for  a  hui^ 
dred  years,  the  sport  of  military  adventurers  (|$  639-646). 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

596.  At  Rome,  the  Assembly  ceased  to  be  a  lawmaking  body 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  During  the  forty  years  of 
Augustus,  it  continued  to  go  through  the  form  of  electing 
consuls  and  other  officers,  and  Augustus  canvassed  in  person 

for  its  Totes  for  himself  and  for  his  nominees.    But  Tiberius 

transferred  all  such  elections  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Koman 
Assembly  faded  away.  Even  the  Joml  government  of  the 
capital  (like  tliat  of  Alexandria  and  some  of  the  other  laryest 
cities)  was  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperor  or  by  the  ScTiatP. 

597.  Municipal  institutions,  for  local  self-govern  m  rut,  did 
survive,  however,  in  the  thousands  of  smaller  cities  through- 
out the  empire.  Long  after  the  Koman  Assembly  had  passed 
away,  popular  assemblies  in  the  cities  of  Gaul  and  of  Dacia 
continued  to  elect  each  year  their  consuls  (a  sort  of  twin 
mayors),  aediles,  to  oversee  the  i>olice  and  the  public  works, 
and  quaestors,  to  care  for  the  city  finances.  Election  placards, 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  (|  583)  show 
that  the  contests  for  office  were  yery  real  and  quite  modem  in 
method. 
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Some  VSM  politteftl  poMen  mn  painted  <m  the  ifaUs  of  Pompeli*t 
■tnelt.  Ftobftbly  these  all  conoerned  one  recent  election;  for  when  their 
pnxpoae  waa  served,  the  space  would  be  whitewashed  over,  and  used  for 

new  notices.  The^ic  nolicei5  are  painted  in  red  lett<Ts  from  two  to  ten 
Indies  higlij  on  a  white  bnrkcround.  Eacb  man,  apparently,  could  use  his 
own  wall  to  recommend  his  favorite  candidates  ;  but  hired  and  zealous 
** bill-posters"  blazoned  their  placards  even  upon  private  buildings  and 
upon  funeral  monuments.  A  beker  is  nominated  for  quaestor  (city  treas- 
nxer)  on  the  groond  that  he  eelk  good  bread  **;  and  nearby  a  Iwding  arie- 
toorat  la  nipported  as  one  of  wliom  it  ia  known  that  he  will  guard  the 
txeasiizy.*'  Tade  gilda  make  eome  of  theie  noininationa,  and  even  women 
lake  part  in  them, — though  of  course  r)ot  in  the  voting.  One  wide- 
open  "  candidate  for  "police  commissioner  *'  is  attacked  by  an  ironical 
wai?  in  several  postere  —  as  in  one  that  reads,  "All  the  LMe<diinkers  ask 
your  support  for  Valia  for  the  Aedileship.*  " 

In  each  town  of  ilii:>  sort,  tlie  ex-masdstrates  made  up  a  txiwn  council 
(senate),  which  voted  local  taxes,  expended  them  tur  town  purposes,  aud 
looked  after  town  matters  in  general.  The  council's  ordinances  were 
submitted,  in  some  towns,  to  an  Aasembly  of  eitiaens  for  ratification. 

598.  Tendency  to  centralize  Local  Government.  —  In  the 
early  Empire  the  spirit  of  local  sell-government  was  inteDse* 
Gradiiiill}^  however,  the  interference  of  provincial  goverDors 
sapped  this  hopeful  political  in(Iej)ondence.  The  many  vari- 
eties and  inegalaritiea  of  the  local  institutions  in  the  different 
cities  of  a  province  caused  vexations  delays,  no  doubt,  to  the 
central  goverment*  Strong  ralers  were  sometimes  disposed  to 
sweep  away  the  local  institutions,  in  order  to  make  the  admin- 
istration more  uniform  and  to  secure  quicker  results. 

Finally,  it  came  about  that  minute  details  were  referred  to 
the  governor,  and  sometimes  by  him  to  the  emperor,  for  deci- 
sion. Oftentimes,  the  better  intentioned  the  ruler,  the  stronger 
this  evil  tendency.  Pliny  (§  628)  was  a  worthy  servant  of  a 
noble  emperor;  but  we  find  Pliny  writing  to  ask  Trajan 
wliether  he  shall  allow  the  citizens  uf  a  town  in  hid  province 
of  Bithynia  to  rejxiir  their  public  baths,  as  they  desire,  or 

2  Davis'  Readings^  W,  No.  99.  gives  several  of  these  Pompeiiau  posters,  with 
otiier  Fompeliaa  iaeerlptloiia.  There  ia  aa  inteNetlag'diaciiaBion  of  local  city 
govemmwit  under  the  Emplie  in  Gapea'  JBar/y  JE»4>^»  198-lflB. 
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whether  he  shall  require  them  to  htnUd  new  ohm^  and  whethet 
he  shall  not  interfere  to  oompel  a  wiser  nse  of  public  mone^rs 
lying  idle  in  another  town,  and  to  simplif  j  vaxieties  of  local 

politics  in  other  cities.* 

Trajan,  wiser  tluui  Lus  minister,  gently  rebukes  iUmy's  over- 
zeal  iu  this  last  matter  and  will  have  no  wanton  meddling 
with  established  riglits  and  customs.  But  later  rulers  were 
not  so  far-sighted,  and  local  life  did  decline  before  the  spirit 
of  centralization.  Still,  the  forms  of  this  municipal  life  never 
died  out.  The  Empire  passed  them  on  —  even  through  the 
dark  pn  iod  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  to  our  modern  world. 

599.  The  Provinces. —  Above  the  towns  there  was  no  local 
seZ/^government.  The  administration'  of  the  provinces  was 
reflated  along  the  lines  Julius  Caesar  had  marked  out,  and 
the  better  emperors  gave  earnest  study  to  provincial  needs. 
But  the  imperial  government,  however  paternal  and  kindly, 
was  despotic  and  absolute.  Provinddl  Assembiies,  it  is  true, 
were  called  together  sometimes,  especially  in  Caul,  but  only 
to  give  the  emperor  information  or  advice.  These  Assem- 
blies were  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  various  towns  in  a 
province.  At  first  sight,  they  have  the  look  of  representa- 
tive legislatures,  but  they  never  acquired  any  real  political 
power,  except  that  they  could  petition  the  emperor  against  a 
tyrannical  or  incapable  governor,  —  a  petition  always  sure  of 
careful  consideration. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENSE 

600.  The  Army. — The  standing  army  counted  thirty  legions. 
The  auxiliaries  and  naval  forces  raised  the  total  of  troops,  at 
the  highest,  to  some  four  hundred  thousand.  They  were  sta> 
tioned  almost  wholly  on  the  three  exposed  frontiers, — the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  inner  provinces, 

^  Read  the  excellent  extracts  from  tUk correspondence  in  Davis'  ReadUig*, 
II,  No.  75. 

s  *'  AdminfstrmtloQ,*'  in  thta  common  uie,  refeis  to  tbefnooAinery  by  whkdi 
the  will  of  the  goTorameot  Is  carried  ont. 
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as  a  rule,  needed  only  a  handful  of  soldiers  for  poHoe  purposes. 
Twelve  hundred  sufficed  to  garrison  all  Graul. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  civilized  Christian  nations  which 
now  till  the  old  Roman  territory,  with  no  outside  barbarians  to 
dread,  keep  always  under  arms  twelve  times  the  forces  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  One  chief  cause  of  the  Empire,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  the  need  for  better  protection  of  the 
frontiers.    This  need  the  Empire  met  nobly  and  economically. 

601.  Sources.  —  Roman  citizens  had  long  ceased  to  regard 
military  service  as  a  hrst  duty.  The  army  had  become  a 
standing  body  of  disciplined  meioenaries,  with  intense  pride, 
howeTer,  in  their  fighting  power,  in  their  privileges,  and  in 
the  Boman  name.  Even  in  the  Early  Empire^  the  recruits 
were  drawn  from  the  provinces  rather  than  tcom  Italy;  and 
more  and  more  the  armies  were  renewed  Jrtm  the  fixnUien 
where  they  atood.  In  the  third  centuiy  barbarian  mereenariee 


A  Gkuman  Bodyguard.  —  A  detail  from  the  Ck)lainn  of  Marcua  Aarelios. 


fuere  admitted  on  a  large  ecale,  and  in  the  following  period  they 
came  to  make  the  chief  strength  of  the  legions.  From  the  hun- 
gry foes  surging  against  its  borders,  the  Empire  drew  the  guard- 
ians of  its  peace. 

002.  Industrial  and  IMsdpliDary  Uses. — The  Roman  legions 
were  not  withdrawn  wholly  from  productive  labor.  In  peace, 
they  were  employed  upon  public  works.    "They  raised  the 
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maryeloiis  Boman  roads  throngli  hundreds  of  miles  of  swamp 

and  forest;  they  spanned  great  rivers  with  magnificent  bridges ; 
they  built  dikes  to  bar  out  the  sea,  and  aqueducts  and  baths  to 
increase  the  well-being  of  frontier  cities."  The  steady  discipline 
of  the  legions  afforded  also  a  moral  and  ])hysi('al  training,  for 
which  there  \v*^re  fewer  substitutes  then  than  now. 

The  legions  proved,  too,  a  noble  school  for  commanders. 
Merit  was  carefully  promoted,  and  military  incompetence  disa|>- 
peared.  Great  generals  followed  one  another  in  endless  series, 
and  several  o£  the  greatest  emperors  were  soldiers  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks. 

603.  A  Social  Value. —  At  the  expiration  of  their  twen^ 
years  with  the  eagles/  the  veterans  become  full  Roman  oitizens 
(no  matter  whence  they  had  been  reoniited).  They  were  com- 
monly settled  in  colonies,  with  grants  of  land.  Here  they 
became  valuable  members  of  the  community,  and,  in  particular, 
(hey  heJped  to  mix  t&e  many  moe$  of  the  JSoman  woHd  {nto  one* 
Spanish  troops  were  stationed  in  Switzerland ;  Swiss,  in  Brit- 
ain; Panonians,  in  Africa;  Illyrians,  in  Armenia.  They  set- 
tled and  married  in  these  new  homes.  Augustus  said  that  he 
had  spent  over  ten  million  dollars  in  purchasing  lands  for  mili- 
tary colonies  in  the  provinces  j  and  this  process  continued, 
generation  after  generation. 

604.  The  Frontiers  as  AugustUB  found  them. —  Julius  Caesar 
left  the  empire  bounded  by  natural  barriers  on  three  sides  and 
on  part  of  the  fourth:  the  North  Sea  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
northwest,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  t)ie  African  and  Arabian 
deserts  on  the  south,  Arabia  and  the  ui)per  Euphrates  ou  the 
east,  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  northeast. 

The  Euphrates  limit  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  sur- 
rendered to  Oriental  states  half  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and 
let  the  great  Parthian  kingdom  border  dangerously  upon  the 
Boman  world.  Julius  seems  to  have  intended  a  sweeping 
change  on  this  side;  but  none  of  his  successors,  until  Trajan, 

^  The  liutnaD  military  atandartiii— with  the  form  of  eagles— are commoaly 
referred  to  in  this  way. 
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seriously  thought  of  one.  The  only  other  unsafe  line  was  on 
the  north,  in  Europe,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Sea. 

605.  The  Frontiers  as  Augiistus  corrected  them.  —  Aup^iistvis 
aimed  to  make  this  liui  th (Til  line  secure.  He  easily  anuexed 
the  lands  south  of  the  lov  er  Danube  (modern  Bulgaria);  aod, 
after  maiiv  years  of  stultlxn  ii  warfare,  he  added  the  remaining 
territory  between  tin  Danube  and  the  Alps.  The  four  great 
provinces,  formed  owl  of  the  conquered  regions,  were  rapidly 
colonized  and  Komauized;  and  the  line  of  the  Danube  was 
firmly  secured. 

In  Germany,  Augustus  wished  to  move  the  frontier  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  line  of  the  Danube  and  Elbe  is 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  tliongh  it 
guards  more  territory  (see  map).  Moreoyer,  it  could  have  been 
more  easily  defended,  because  the  critical  opening  between  the 
upper  courses  of  these  rivers  is  filled  by  the  natural  wall  of 
the  mountains  of  modem  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But  here 
the  long  success  of  Augustus  was  broken  by  his  one  failure. 
The  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  was  subdued, 
it  is  true,  and  it  was  held  for  some  years.  But  in  the  year 
9  A.i>.  the  Germans  rose  again  under  the  hero  Hermann. 
Varus,  the  Roman  commander,  was  entrapped  in  the  Teutoberg 
Forest,  and  in  a  three-days'  battle  his  three  legions  were  utterly 
annihilated  (Davis'  Readinrfs,  II,  Xo.  ()2). 

The  Roman  dominion  was  at  once  swept  bark  to  the  Rhine. 
This  was  the  first  retreat  Rome  ever  made  from  territory 
she  had  once  occupied.  Roman  writers  reco.uniizcd  the  serious 
nature  of  the  reverse.  Said  one  of  them:  *'  From  this  disaster 
it  came  to  pass  that  that  empire  which  had  not  stayed  its 
march  at  the  shore  of  ocean  did  halt  at  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine." 

The  aged  Augustus  was  broken  by  the  blow,  and  for  days 
moaned  repeatedly,  "0  Varus,  Varus  1  give  me  back  my 
legions!''  At  his  death,  five  years  later,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  successors  the  advice  to  be  content  with  the  boundaries 
as  they  stood.   This  policy  was  adopted,  perhaps  too  readily. 
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Tiberius  did  send  expeditions  to  chastise  the  Germans,  and 
Roman  armies  again  marched  victoriously  to  the  Elbe.  The 
standards  of  the  lost  legions  were  recovered;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  lost  Roman  province,  and  the  Rhine 
became  the  accepted  boundary. 

Still,  the  general  result  was  both  efficient  and  grand.  About 
the  civilized  world  was  drawn  a  broad  belt  of  stormy  waves 
and  desolate  sands,  and  at  its  weaker  gaps  —  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  Euphrates  —  stood  the  mighty,  sleepless  legions 
to  watch  and  ward. 

606.  The  Extreme  Limits.  —  Claudius  renewed  Caesar's  at- 
tempt to  conquer  Britain  (§  578).    If  the  work  had  been  car- 


Part  »»f  thk  .\qrKiarT  ok  CLAi  nirs  (of.  pjifje  4<»S),  now  used  as  agate  in 
a  wall.   Note  parts  of  the  an^hes  in  the  wall. 


ried  to  completion,  it  might  have  been  well ;  but,  after  long, 
costly  wars,  the  Roman  ]i<nver  reached  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
highlands  in  Scotland.  Thus  a  new  frontier  was  added  to  the 
long  line  that  ha<l  to  be  guarded  by  the  sword,  and  little 
strength  was  gained  to  the  empire.    Trajan,  with  more  prov- 
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ocation  than  that  which  had  lured  Claudius  into  Britain, 
afVled  Dacla  north  of  tiie  lower  Danube^  and  .^nmmiOf  Mesopo- 
tamioj  and  Asftjjria,  in  Asia  (§  586), 

The  two  latter  provinces  were  at  once  abandoned  by  Tra- 
jan's successor  (§  587).  Dacla,  however,  even  more  than 
Britain^  became  Koouui  in  speech,  culture,  and  largely  in 
blood;  and  though  it  was  abandoned  after  only  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  weak  period  toward  the  close  of  the  third  oentuiy 
(§  646),  still  the  modem  Boumaniana  claim  to  be  Boman  in 
laoe  as  well  as  in  name.  Britain  waa  the  next  proTinoe  to  be 
given  ttp^  when  the  frontier  began  to  ommble  in  earnest  in 
the  next  great  period  of  decay  (§  720).  It  had  been  Boman 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  yeara. 

607.  V^Dtter  Walla.  ^  Since  the  attempt  bad  ftiiledt<>  seeore 
the  mountain  barrier  of  Bohemia  for  part  of  the  northern  ten^ 
tier,  Domitian  wisely  constnicted  a  line  of  forts  and  castles, 
with  occasional  long  stretches  of  earth  walls  between,  to  protect 
the  open  frontier  of  33(5  miles  between  the  upper  Danube  and 
the  upper  Khine.  Better  known,  however,  is  the  similar  work 
built  shortly  after  in  Britain,  called  Hadrian's  Wall  (§  o87). 
Its  purpose  was  t/>  lielp  shut  oat  the  wild  Picts  of  the  north. 
It  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  and  considerable 
remains  still  exist.  Under  Antoninus,  a  like  structure  was 
made  farther  north,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Forth,  along  the  line  of  Agricola's  earlier  rampart. 

Hadrian^s  Wall  was  seventy  miles  loug,  extending  almost  from  sea  to 
flea.  It  constated  of  three  dlettnot  parts,  (1)  a  stone  walland  ditch,  on  the 
north ;  (2)  a  double  earthen  Tampait  and  dlteh,  sboat  one  bandied  and 
twenty  yards  to  the  south ;  and  (8)  between  wall  and  nunpsrt  a  series 

of  fourteen  fortified  camps  connected  by  a  road.  The  northern  wall  waa 
eight  feet  broad  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  turreted  gates  sr.  mile  inter* 
Tab,  and  with  numorona  la^  towers  for  guard-stations 

LIFE  IN  TU£  £MFIBB 

606.  Good  Government  even  by  Bad  Emperors.  -^The  first  two 

centuries  were  one  long  period  of  good  government  for  the 
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Roman  world.    A  few  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome  were  weak  or 

wicked,  but  their  follies  or  crimes  were  felt  only  by  the  Dobles 
of  the  capital.  The  system  of  goverimieut  had  become  so  hxed 
that  the  world  moved  on  along  much  the  same  lines  whether  a 
philanthropic  Aurelius  or  a  mad  Caligula  sat  upon  the  throne. 

Tto  the  Roman  ei^  tbe  Empira  was  political  death ;  to  the  proTinoes 
It  wasthe  beginning  of  new  life.  .  •  ,  It  was  not  without  good  reason  that 
tlie  provincials  raised  their  altars  to  more  than  one  prince  for  whom  the 
citizens  [of  Rome],  also  not  withoutgood  reason,  sharpened  their  daggniB.** 
•~-Fr££Han,  Ch  iff  Periods,  tJW. 

"  It  waa  in  no  mean  spirit  of  flattory  thai  the  provincials  raised  statues 
and  altars  to  the  Emperors,  to  some  even  of  the  vilest  who  have  ever 
ruled.  .  .  .  The  people  knew  next  to  notliing  of  their  vices  and  follies,  and 
thought  of  them  chiefly  as  the  qrmbol  of  the  ruling  PiOTideDoe  which, 
tbroQghoQt  the  civiUzed  world,  had  silenced  war  and  faction  and  secured 
the  bleaaings  of  pioQMrity  and  peace,  before  unknown.'*  —  Capss,  £arig 
Empire^  802. 

609.  Peace  and  Prosperity.  —  The  year  69  .kSO)  was  the  only 
serious  break  in  the  quiet  of  the  lirst  two  centuries.  In  Britain 
there  '^'as  a  revolt,  under  the  queen  Boadirea,^  in  5S  a.d.  ;  but, 
like  the  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann  (§  605),  this 
was  really  a  frontier  war.  A  rebellion  of  some  Gallic  tribes, 
finder  their  gallant  chieftain  Civilis,^  was  connected  with  the 
disorders  of  the  year  69.  The  rebellion  of  the  Jews  (§  582) 
came  at  almost  the  same  time,  and,  to  the  empire  at  large,  even 
this  was  only  a  trivial  disturbance.  AU  in  all,  an  aiea  as  large 
as  the  United  States,  with  a  population  about  the  same  as  ours, 
zested  for  mare  than  two  hundred  years  in  the  ^'^ood  Ronm 
peace" 

Never  J  before  or  since,  has  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  known 
such  unbroken  rest  from  the  horrors  and  waste  of  war.  Few 
troops  were  seen  within  the  empire,  and  "  the  distant  dash  of 

arms  upon  the  Euphrates  or  the  Danube  scarcely  disturlx'd  the 
tranquillity  of  tlie  Mediterranean  lands."  The  reign  of  the 
Antonines  has  been  called  the  "  golden  age  of  humanity.''  Gib* 

^  Sp^Ual  report. 
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bon  believed  that  a  man,  if  allowed  his  choice,  would  i)refer  to 
have  lived  then  rather  than  at  any  other  period.  And  says 
Mom m sen  :  — 

The  Empire  fostered  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  many  nations  united 
under  its  sway  longer  and  more  completely  than  any  other  leadini;  power 
has  ever  succceeded  in  doing.  .  ,  .  And  if  an  angel  of  the  Lord  were  to 
strike  a  balance  xohether  the  domain  ruled  by  Setern»  Antoninus^  teas 
governed  with  the  greater  intelligence  ami  greater  humanity  at  that  time 
or  in  the  present  day,  whether  civilization  and  national  prosperity  gen- 
erally have  since  that  time  advanced  or  retrograiled,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  decision  would  prove  in  favor  of  the  present.^'' 

610.  Wealth  and  City  Growth.  —  Everywhere  rude  stockaded 
villages  changed  into  stately  marts  of  trade,  huts  into  palaces. 


Agt'Knuc'T  Nrar  N'imrs,  Fkanck,  built  by  Antoniinis  I'ius  to  supply  the  city 
with  water  from  distant  mountain  sprin^^:  present  condition  of  the  lonjf 
gray  stru<'turt',  where  it  crosses  a  deep  valley.  The  water  pijM's  were  carried 
across  streams  and  valleys  on  arches  like  these,  an«l  through  hills  by  tunnels. 
Some  of  these  Romau  aqueducts  remained  in  use  till  very  recent  days. 


footpaths  in  to  paved  Roman  roads.  Roman  irri«jati(>n  made  ])art 
of  the  African  desert  the  garden  of  the  world,  where,  from  drift- 


1  An  emi)erur  ot  the  third  ceutury,  after  decay  had  set  in  (§  Oi'xi). 
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ing  sands,  desolate  rains  mock  the  traveler  of  to-daj.*  The 
regalar  symbol  of  Africa  iti  art  was  a  stately  yirgin  with  arms 
filled  with  sheaves  of  golden  grain.    In  Ganl,  Caesar  found  no 

real  towns;  but  in  the  third  century  that  province  hud  IIG 
flourishing  cities,  with  baths,  temples,  amphitheaters,  works 
of  art,  roads,  aqueducts,  aud  schools  of  eloquence  and  rlietoric. 
One  of  the  two  Spanish  provinces  had  174  towns,  eax^h  with  a 
charter  from  some  emj>eror  defining  its  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. Such  grants  were  common,  especially  in  the  Western 
half  of  the  empire. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  in  cities  to  the  water  supply. 
That  of  Rome  was  better  than  that  of  London  or  Paris  to-day. 
The  cities  had  more  and  better  public  baths  than  the  modem 
capitals  of  Europe  or  the  cities  of  America.  Tn  Rome  the 
pMic  baths  would  accommodate  more  than  ^,000  people  at 
one  moment. 

The  early  Christians  were  not  orerfriendly  toward  the 
Pagan  Empire,  which  persecuted  them,  nor  very  much  in- 
clined to  praise  worldly  prosperity,  anyway.  But  TerbiHian, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  Fathers,^  wrote  pbout 
200  A.D.:— 

"Each  day  the  world  bfiomes  more  beautiful,  more  wealthy,  more 
s{)londid.  No  corner  remains  inacce^tjible.  Every  spot  is  the  scene  of 
trade.  Recent  deserts  now  bloom  with  verdure  Forests  give  way  to 
tilled  acres  ;  wild  beasts  retreat  before  domestic  animals.  Everywherti  are 
bouses,  people,  cities.   Eveiywhere  there  is  life.** 

611.  Forms  oi  Industry. — The  empire  pulsed  with  busy, 
throbbing  life.  In  the  main,  it  was  a  city  life;  but  most  cities 
rested  direcU^  on  agriculture.  There  were  a  few  great  centers 
of  trade,  —  Rome,  with  perhaps  two  million  people,  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  with  half  a  million  each,  and  Corintii,  Carthage, 
Ephesus,  and  Lyons  (Lugdunum)  with  some  250,000  each. 
These  commercial  cities  were  also  centers  of  manufactures. 


^  Under  FrMidi  rule  North  Africa,  in  the  last  of  the  nineteentii  eeatnij, 
hegan  to  recorw  Its  Roman  piosperi^  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  bondred  yeara. 
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A  letter,  ascribed  to  Hadrian,  declares  that  in  Alexandria  "  No 
one  is  idle;  some  work  glass,  some  make  paper  (papyrus),  some 
weave  linen.  Money  is  the  only  god."  The  looms  of  Sidon 
and  other  old  Phoenician  cities  ceaselessly  turned  forth  their 
precious  purple  cloths.  Miletus,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  old 
Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  were  famous  for  their  woolen 


A  City  Gate  at  Pompkii. 


manufactures.  Syrian  factories  poured  silks,  precious  tapes- 
tries, and  morocco  leather  into  the  western  trade.  The  silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus  were  numerous  enough  to  stir  up  a  formidable 
riot,  on  oi^casion."*  In  Rome  the  bakers'  gild  listed  254  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  there  were  2300  places  where  olive  oil  was 
for  sale.- 

In  these  larger  towns  there  was  always  a  rabble;  and  in 


1  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xix,  23-41.  That  passage  Rives  also  a  valuable  pic- 
ture of  city  political  life  under  the  empire. 

Olive  oil  had  many  uses  in  the  ancient  world,  and  was  a  necessity  In 
every  household. 
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Borne,  Aleaumdria^  and  Antioch,  the  government  xegnlarly 
ettpported  the  unemployed  by  dUtributione  of  free  grain.  Bnt 
after  all,  these  large  cities,  taken  all  together,  were  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Boman  world,  —  holding  perhaps  a  twentieth  or 
twenty -fifth  of  the  total  population.  Most  of  the  other  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  million  people  lived  in  smail  towns,  of  20,000  and 
less.  We  should  learn  to  think  of  the  empire  as  mapped  into 
municipia,  and  understand  that  each  of  these  was  a  /arming  dis- 
trict, icith  the  toicn  for  its  core. 

The  devouring  of  small  farms  by  large  landlords,  which  had 
rained  much  of  Italy  in  the  second  century  b.c,  began  to  show 
ominously  in  the  provinces  by  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  but  on 
the  whole,  for  this  period,  especially  in  the  western  half  of 
the  empire,  the  farmers  were  a  plain,  sturdy  peasantry,  owning 
their  own  lands,  or,  generation  after  generation,  tilling  tho 
same  farms  as  tenants.^  Market  gardening  was  a  profitable 
employment  near  the  cities,  and  Varro  (§  625)  tells  of  two  old 
soldiers  who,  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  made  $500  a  year  from 
their  bees, — an  amount  equivalent  to  an  income  of  several 
thousand  doUars  to-day. 

As  always  in  the  Old  World,  this  farming  peasantry  lived, 
not  each  family  on  its  own  farmstead  as  with  us,  but  either 
in  the  city  or  in  small  hamlets  grouped  al)<.)ut  it.  (Cf.  §  10.) 
Each  town  had  its  numerous  gilds  of  artisans,  weavers,  fullers, 
and  -liMpkeepers.  Slaves  performed  most  of  the  unskilled 
hand-ial)()r  in  the  towns.  Thus  a  baker  or  a  mason  would 
usually  have  two  or  three  or  a  dozen  slaves  to  work  under 
his  direction.  For  the  "gentleman  class"  (nobles)  there  were 
the  occupations  of  law,  the  army,  literature,  and  the  fanning 
of  large  estates.  A  middle  class  furnished  merchants  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  shopkeepers),  engineers,  architects,  bankers^ 
teachers,  and  many  of  the  men  of  letters.  In  medicine  there 
was  considerable  subdivision  of  labor.  We  read  of  dentists^ 
and  of  eye^d-ear  speoialista    Many  so-called  physicians 

^  For  this  lASt  ooaditloa,  even  in  Italy  (in  the  North) » see  Davu>  Beadingt, 
n.  No.  88. 
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were  cheap  quacks,  and  many  were  slaves ;  but  the  more 
skilled  members  of  this  profession  CLuiie  fidin  the  middle 
class.  Cue  physician  speaks  of  his  income  as  <>00,000  sester- 
ces a  year  (about  $24,000  in  our  money,  or  nearly  $ir^()jiOO 
a  year  in  purchasinjr  [)0wer  to-day) ;  and  many  of  them  left 
large  fortunes.  Medicine,  commerce^  and  baakiug,  howeveFf 
were  not  for  the  noble  class. 

613.  Communication  and  TzaveL  —  The  roads  were  safe. 
Piracy  ceased  from  the  seas,  and  trade  flourished  nss  it  was 
not  to  flourish  again  until  the  days  of  Columbus.  The  ports 
were  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  spread 
with  happy  sails.  One  Roman  writer  exclaims  that  there  are 
as  many  men  upon  the  waves  as  upon  land.^  An  immense 
traffic  flowed  ceaselessly  between  Europe  and  Central  Asia 
along  three  great  arteries :  one  In  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea 
and  by  caravan  (along  the  line  of  the  present  Russian  trans- 
Caspian  railway) ;  one  on  the  south  by  Suez  and  the  Bed  Sea; 
one  by  caravan  across  Arabia,  where,  amid  the  sands,  arose 
vvliite-walled  Palmyra,  Queen  of  the  Desert. 

From  frontier  to  frcntier,  communication  was  safe  and  ra[*id. 
The  grand  military  and  post  roads  ran  in  trunk-lines  —  a  thou- 
sand miles  at  a  stretch  —  from  every  frontier  toward  the  cen- 
tral heart  of  the  empire,  with  a  dense  network  of  ramitications 
in  every  province.  Guidebooks  described  routes  and  distances. 
Inns  abounded.  The  imperial  couriers  that  hurried  along  the 
great  highways  passed  a  hundred  and  fifty  milestones  a  day; 
mnd  private  iravelfjrom  the  Tliames  to  the  EupkrateafWCUgwiJUrf 
9(tfer,  and  more  comfortable  than  ewr  again  untU  the  days  ofraU* 
roods,  weU  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Naturally,  travel  was  very  popular.  The  gravestones  of 
ancient  Syrian  merchants  are  found  to>day  scattered  from 
Boumania  to  France,  and  the  monuments  of  Gallic  traders  in 


1  Tbe  ancient  mevdiAiit  tcmmI  wbs  not  onllke  the  sidllDg  shtpe  vagimed,  in 
Mediterranean  coasting  trade  ti>-day.  Multitudes  of  them  could  carry  two 
or  three  htindrof!  prtssfoefrs,  bMni'lf-s  Ui^-ir  freight,  and  we  hear  of  an  occasional 

three-decker  "  which  could  carry  a  thousaud  or  fifteen  hundred  people. 
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Asia  witness  to  this  ancient  interocrane.  One  Phrygian  me^ 

chant  who  died  at  home  asserts  on  his  gravestone  that  he  had 
sailed  "around  Greece  to  Italy  seventy-two  times  And  men 
traveled  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  business.  There  was  a 
keen  desire  in  each  great  quarter  of  the  empire  to  see  the 
other  regions  which  Rome  had  molded  into  one  world.  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  common  a  thing  for  the  ^gentle- 
man of  Gaul  or  Britain  to  visit  the  wonders  of  Home  and  of 
the  Nile  as  for  the  modem  American  to  spend  a  eommer  in 
England  and  Fianoe.  One  great  annojanoe  to  modem  travel, 
indeed)  was  absent.  One  language,  or  at  most,  two,  answered 
all  needs  from  London  to  Babylon.  Whole  ^imilieB  took 
pleasore  trips  in  a  body ;  and»  quite  in  modem  fiuriiioiiy  they 
sometimes  defaced  precions  monuments  of  tlie  past  with  their 
scrawls.  One  of  the  most  famous  statues  of  Egypt  bean  a 
seratohed  inscription  that  it  has  been  visited  by  a  Roman 
Gemellus  ^  with  *^  his  dear  wife,  Bufilla''  and  their  children. 
And  a  lonely  Roman  lady  scrawled  upon  one  of  the  pyramids 
her  tearful  lamentation  that  she  was  compelled  to  see  these 
wonders  "  without  you,  dearest  of  brothers." 

Much  of  this  travel  was  in  whe^l^d  and  cushioned  carriages, 
which  rolled  smoothly  along  the  [jerfectly  faced  stones  of  the 
Roman  roads.  But  many  people  chose  instead  luxurious  lit- 
ters, each  swung  along  by  its  eight  even-paced  Cappadocian 
slaves.^  The  motion  was  so  easy,  we  are  told  by  ancient 
authors,  that  reading  and  even  writing  were  pleasant  employ* 
ments  in  them — as  in  a  modem  Pullman." 

Strangely  enough,  though  the  imperial  postal  service  for 
official  business  was  well  organized  throughout  the  empire, 
there  was  no  public  postal  service  for  private  correspondence. 
This  was  one  reason  why  merchants  had  to  travel  so  inces- 


I  In  all  this  treaUnrat,  I  tm  greatly  indebted  to  the  reeeat  lovaloable  study 
by  William  Steams  Davis,— 27to  It^wne9  of  WeaUh  in  Jmp^rUU  Jionw. 

That  book  is  not  designed  for  young  high  school  students ;  but  the  lucid  and 
interostinir  f^tyh-  Tuakes  it  aMble  even  by  them,  and  a  teacher  will  find  nany 
valuable  readings  in  it. 
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santly  in  person  —  instead  of  doing  business  through  corre- 
spondents and  agents  in  other  provinces.  There  were  many 
private  post  coiiipanies,  however,  to  carry  p<;ople  and  letters 
from  city  to  city,  and  the  wealthy  sometimes  sent  letters 
to  distant  lands  by  trusted  slaves. 

613.  "  ForeigQ  Commerce.  —  It  was  to  be  expected,  with  so 
much  travel  in  the  Koman  world,  that  the  products  of  one 
part  of  the  empire  would  be  known  and  uaed  in  every  other 
part  We  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  that  women  of  the  Swiss 
mountainB  wore  jewelry  made  in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  leam  that 
Italian  wines  were  drunk  in  Britain  and  in  Oilicia.  But  U^ere 
%oa$  also  a  vast  commerce  wUk  regions  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire,  Boman  writers  are  prOYokin^j  brief  and  yague 
in  their  many  allusions  to  this  trade,  and  the  barharians,  of 
course,  have  left  no  records  of  it.  We  know  that  Caesar  found 
that  the  trader  had  preceded  his  legions  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Cranl  in  his  day ;  and,  just  as  English  and  Dutch  traders 
journeyed  three  hundred  years  ago  far  into  the  saMige  interiors 
of  America  for  better  and  better  Uiigams  in  fars,  so  did 
the  indomitable  Koman  trader  continue  to  press  on  into  re- 
gions where  the  legions  never  camped.  AVe  know  they  visited 
Ireland ;  and  both  by  sea  and  by  overland  routes  from  the 
Danube,  they  found  their  way  to  tlie  IWtic  shores.  Thence 
they  brouglit  back  amber,  furs,  and  flaxen  German  hair  with 
which  the  dark  Roman  ladies  liked  to  deck  their  heads.  Such 
goods  the  trader  paid  for  in  toys  and  trinkets  and  in  wine  and 
sometimes  in  Roman  arms  and  tools  —  as  our  colonial  traders 
got  their  furs  from  the  Indians  with  beads  and  whisky  and  guns 
and  powder  and  knives.  Boman  iron  arms  have  been  found  on 
the  Jutland  coast, — probably  left  there  in  such  commerce. 

On  the  south,  East  Africa  and  Central  Africa  rewarded 
the  yenturesome  trader  with  ivory,  spices,  apes,  rare  marbles^ 
wild  beasts,  and  n^^  slaves. 

On  the  east,  the  trader  reached  civilized  lands.  Unhappily 
it  is  just  this  trade  that  has  the  least  history,  A  Tiatin  poet 
of  Hadrian's  time  speaks  of  the  "  many  merchants "  who 
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reaped  ^Mmmense  riohes"  by  venturesome  voyages  over  the 
Iiutian  Ooean  ''to  the  moath of  the  Ganges."  India,  Oeylon, 
and  Malasia  sent  to  Europe  indigo^  spioefl,  pearls,  sapphires, 
and  other  precious  stones.  The  East  did  not  oare  for  Western 
products  in  exchange,  bat  had  to  be  paid  in  coin ;  and  in  Tra- 
jan's time,  Pliny  the  Elder  ($  627)  estimated  that  India  drew 
$2,000,000  a  year  in  gold  and  sUver  away  from  the  Roman 
world.  From  shadowy  regions  beyond  India  came  the  silk 
yarn  which  kept  the  Syrian  looms  busy.  Chinese  annals  of 
the  year  16G  a.d.  tell  of  an  "  euihadsy"  from  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  200  years  lat^r  tliey  speak  again  of  the 
port  of  Canton  receiving  from  Roman  traders  glass  and  metal 
wares,  amber,  jewels,  and  drugs. 

614.  Banking  and  Panics.  —  lianking  had  long  been  an  im- 
portant business.  The  early  Konians  and  Greeks  often  burir  d 
their  money  in  the  earth  for  safe  keeping,  but  that  practice 
had  long  ceased  except  with  such  ignorant  or  slothful  rustics 
as  are  rebuked  in  Christ's  parable.  Instead,  all  over  the 
Boman  world,  men  placed  money  with  the  bankers,  to  receive 
it  again  with  interest.  The  bankers,  of  course,  had  earned  the 
interest  (and  tiieir  own  profite)  by  lending  the  money  out  mean- 
while at  higher  rates  than  they  paid.  As  with  our  own  day, 
so  in  the  Boman  empire,  a  large  part  of  the  business  was  done 
on  borrowed  capital  furnished  by  bankers. 

And  as  trade  grew,  it  added  another  feature  to  the  banking 
business.  Innumerable  merchants  in  every  part  of  the  empire 
would  come,  day  by  dayj  to  owe  one  another  lai'ge  sums.  To 
carry  the  coin  from  one  frontier  to  another  for  each  such  debt 
would  be  costly --and  indeed  impossible  for  business  of  such 
volume  as  had  '/rown  up.  So  banks,  as  with  us,  had  come  to 
sell  bills  of  exchan<:ro,"  or  drafts.  A  merchant  in  Alexandria 
who  owed  money  to  a  citizen  of  Cologne  could  pay  the  amount 
into  a  home  bank  (plus  some  premium  "  for  the  bank's  serv« 
ice)  and  receive  an  order  for  the  amount  on  a  bank  in  Co- 
logne. This  slip  of  paper  would  then  be  sent  to  the  creditor  in 
Cologne,  who  could  present  it  at  his  bank  and  get  his  mone^r- 
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The  Cologne  bank,  sooner  or  later,  wonld  lutTO  oocarion  to  sell 
a  draft  upon  the  Alexandria  bank,  in  like  foahton.  At  some 

convenient  time,  the  two  banks  would  have  to  settle  their  bal- 
ance in  coin ;  but  the  amount  to  be  carried  from  one  to  tlie 
other  would  be  very  small,  compared  with  the  total  amount  of 
businesa 

With  such  a  wide^pfeid  qnfieiii  of  **ciedita,**  the  Bomui  world,  liko 

our  own,  had  its  money  flurries  and  panics/^  A  crop  failure  in  Africa, 
or  the  loss  of  a  richly  laden  merchant  fleet  by  a  hurricane  in  the  Red  sea, 
or  a  period  of  rash  gpeculatron  in  Gaul,  was  felt  at  once  in  the  money 
market  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Tlie  failure  of  a  great  banking 
house  iu  Aiitioch  might  drag  clown  others  in  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
Thus  in  the  year  of  Christ's  crucifixion  there  happened  the  first  great 
money  panic  in  history,  —  an  event  which  made  much  more  noise  in  the 
Roman  world  than  the  vague  rumor  of  a  lUght  distnrtiance  fn  Judea. 

The  Emperor  Tlberiue  checked  the  dinster  by  promptly  placing 
#4,000,000  in  coin  from  the  imperfai  treamry  in  certain  oeatnl  hanks,  to 
be  loaned  to  hard-pressed  debtors,  and  by  ordering  that  debtors  who 
could  give  ample  security  in  real  estate  should  have  a  three-years*  extension 
of  time  But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Roman  world  had  many  of  the  ad- 
van  ( iv^i'n  which  the  modem  world  finds  in  a  credit  system,  it  had  also  the 
modern  troubles.^ 

615.  Tucation  and  Soada. — Taxation  by  the  central  govern* 
ment  was  heavy,  no  doubt,  but  during  these  two  centuries  it 
was  less  in  amount  than  most  of  the  provinces  had  had  to  pay 

to  their  earlier  native  rulers.  Kvery  farmer  and  landlord  paid 
L  ^axon  land.  In  the  towns,  every  citizen  and  every  trader 
[taid  a  poll  tux.  Tariffs  were  sometimes  collected  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  province  on  L^oods  entering  or  departing.  Boman 
citizens  paid  a  tax  of  hve  per  cent  on  inheritances.  Furtlier- 
more,  Africa  and  Egy]»t  ])aid  a  i)ecn]iar  tax  in  p^raiii.  The 
Egyptian  grain  tax,  some  144,000,000  bushels  each  year,  was 
carried  to  IU>me  to  feed  the  hungry  massesi — largely  in  free 
distributions.  Although  the  imperial  tax  was  heavy,  it  was 
usually  collected  with  the  greatest  possible  consideration.  In 

1  See  Davis'  Headings,  11,  No.  76.  Dr.  Davis  hmi  a  striking  picture  of  this 
panic  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Influence  of  Wealth  <n  /tnjMHo/  Jlcmie. 
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a  bad  season,  in  a  given  ptoyinoe,  the  amount  was  lessened 
promptly  by  imperial  order.  If  an  Egyptian  yillagei  in  a  dry 
year,  received  too  little  water  from  tbe  Nile  for  its  usual  crop, 
the  tribute  in  grain  was  remitted  or  lightened. 

What  did  the  government  do  for  the  people  in  return  for  the 
taxes  it  took  from  them?  Many  things  which  a  government 
does  to-day,  it  did  not  do  then.  It  did  not  build  hospitals  or 
asylums,  or  maintain  complete  systems  of  education,  or  care 
systematically  for  the  public  liealth.  Yet  the  government  of 
the  Koman  empire  came  nearer  doing  these  things  than  any 
government  in  tlie  world  was  to  do  after  it  until  very  recent 
times.  And  two  things  in  particular  it  did  do.  It  kept  the 
"  good  Roman  peace  "  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  above, 
and  it  fmiU  and  kept  in  repair  the  Roman  roads, — the  bonds  of 
union  and  nieans  of  intercourse  in  the  Koman  world.  This 
meant  a  huge  expense.  We  happen  to  be  informed  that  in 
Hadrian's  rule  a  mile  of  road  in  southern  Italy  cost  64000. 
On  the  frontiers  and  in  mountain  districts,  the  cost  must  have 
been  many  times  that  amount.  The  one  island  of  Sicily  had  a 
thousand  miles  of  such  roads.  In  France,  13,300  miles  of 
road  can  still  be  traced.  Every  province  shared  in  this  great 
work,  which  was  looked  after  by  a  special  department  of  the 
government.  Besidv'^.s  the  imperial  roads,  each  province  was 
expected  and  sometimes  required  to  build  many  radiating 
branches  at  its  own  expense. 

616.  The  World  becomes  Roman.  —  Julius  Caesar  had  begun 
the  rapid  expansion  of  Roman  citizensliij)  beyond  Italy, 
Through  his  legislation  the  number  of  adult  males  witii  tiie 
franchise  rose  from  some  nine  hundred  thousand  to  over  four 
million.  Augustus  was  more  cautious,  but  before  his  death 
the  total  reached  nearly  five  million.^  This  represented  a  popu- 
lation of  some  twenty-five  million  people,  in  an  empire  of 
something  more  than  three  times  that  number,  including 
slaves.  Claudius  made  the  next  great  advance,  after  a  curious 

^  AuK'vistu.s  is  our  authnrity  for  both  these  aeta  of  figures.  See  extract  in 
jL>avis'  Readings,  II,  No.  66. 
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debate  in  the  Senate,^  raising  the  total  of  adult  male  oitizens^  fit 
fof  military  service,  to  about  leren  millions.  Hadrian  com- 
pleted the  enfranohisement  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  final  step 

was  taken  a  little  later  by  Caracalla  (§  642),  who  made  all  free 
inhabitants  oi  the  empiie  full  citizens  in  212  a.d.  This  com- 
pleted the  process  of  political  absorption  that  began  when  the 
Komans  and  Sabines  of  the  Palatine  and  Quirinai  made  their 
first  compact  (§  33S), 

By  the  timeof  GanoaUa  the  iranchiae  was  no  longer  ezerciaed,  for  the 
Roman  Anembly  had  oeued  ezoepi  w  a  mob  gathering,  Iforeover, 
mott  of  the  pn>?inoials  had  already  eome  to  poBaeee  many  of  the  advan- 
tagea  of  citizens.  CaraoaUa  probably  acted  from  a  desire  to  increase'  the 
revenues,  —  since  citizens  were  subject  to  some  taxea  not  paid  by  non- 
citizens.  Still  the  gift  of  complete  citizenship,  with  its  eligibility  to  office 
and  its  nVhts  before  the  law,  was  no  slight  gnin.  The  apostle  Paul  before 
FestUB,  lays  stress  upon  his  privil^s  as  a  Komaui  citizen  (§  663). 

617.  Unity  of  Feeling.  -  By  its  generous  i)olicy,  by  its  pros- 
perity and  good  government,  by  its  uniform  law,  and  its  means 
of  close  communication,  the  empire  won  s]jiritu;d  dominion 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Kome  molded  the  manifold 
races  of  her  realms  into  one, — not  by  conscious  effort  or  by 
violent  legislation,  but  through  their  own  affectionate  choice. 
This  Romanization  of  the  provincials  was  very  different  from 
the  violent  measures  used  by  Russia  or  Germany  to-day  to 
nationalize  their  mixed  populations,  and  more  like  the  uncon- 
scious absorption  of  many  stocks  in  the  United  States.  Oaul, 
Briton,  Dacian,  African,  Greek,  called  (hemeelves  Bamana.  They 
were  so,  in  life,  thought,  and  feeling.  The  East  kept  its  Greek 
tongue  and  a  pride  in  its  earlier  civilization  ($  475) ;  but  it, 
too,  turned  from  the  glories  of  Miltiades  and  Leonidas  for 
what  seemed  the  higher  honor  of  the  Roman  name.  And  East 
and  West  alike  used  the  Jionian  law  and  Roinan  political  institu- 
tions. 


1  Cf.  §  .587.  Rpad  tlie  spein  h  of  tin  Emperor  ^Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  63) 
aud  Qute  aUo  tbe  freedom  auU  character  of  interruptions  by  the  Senators. 
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The  union  of  the  Roman  world  was  not,  like  that  of  previous 
empires,  one  of  external  force.*  It  was  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
people.  The  provincials  had  no  reason  to  feel  a  difference 
between  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  From  the 
provinces  now  came  the  men  of  letters  who  made  Roman  litera- 
ture glorious,  and  the  grammarians  who  defined  the  Roman 
language  (§§  626  ff.).    They  furnished  nearly  all  the  emperors. 


Palacb  of  thk  Roman  Emprrors  at  Trirr. 


In  their  cities  arose  schools  of  rhetoric  that  taught  the  use  of 
Latin  even  to  youth  born  by  the  Tiber. 

The  poet  Claudian,  an  Egyptian  Greek  of  the /ouriA  century, 
expressed  this  noble  unity  in  patriotic  lines:  — 

"  Rome,  Rome  alone  has  found  the  spell  to  charm 
The  tribes  that  bowed  beneath  her  con(juering  arm; 

1  Note  that  the  physical  conquests  of  Rome  were  chiefly  made  under  the 
R«pablic.  The  Empire  was  a  defensive  civilized  state;  and  its  tears,  toith 
rare  exceptions,  were  not  for  conquest. 
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Has  given  one  name  to  the  whole  human  race, 
And  clasped  and  sheltered  them  in  fond  embrace, » 
Mother,  not  mistress;  called  her  foe  her  son  ; 
And  by  soft  ties  made  distant  countries  one. 
This  to  her  peaceful  scepter  all  men  owe,  — 
That  through  the  nations,  wheresoe'er  we  go 
Strangers,  we  find  a  fatherland.    Our  home 
We  change  at  will;  we  count  it  sport  to  roam 
Through  distant  Thule,  or  with  sails  unfurled 
Seek  the  most  drear  recesses  of  the  world. 
Though  we  may  tread  Rhone's  or  Orontes'*  shore. 
Yet  are  we  all  one  nation  evermore." 

And  at  the  very  close  of  the  dark  fourth  ceutury,  when  to  us 
the  glory  of  Rome  seems  to  have  departed  (§  687),  a  Christian 
writer  dwells  glowingly  upon  this  same  unity :  "  We  live,  no 


Thk  Black  Gatk  (Porta  Xigra)  at  Trier. 
This  is  called  the  noblest  Roman  ruin  in  Germany. 


1  A  Syrian  river. 
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matter  where  we  are  in  the  world,  as  felkniHsiiiMenSf  ...  in* 

closed  within  the  circuit  of  one  city  and  grown  np  at  the  same 

domestic  hearth  ...  an  equal  law  has  made  all  liieu  equal.'* 
(See  the  rest  of  this  tribute  in  Davis'  Readings^  II,  No.  lli>.) 

618.  Diffusion  of  Social  Life.  —  Life  did  not  remain  centered 
at  Rume  iis  in  the  first  century  h.c.  To  condeuse  a  passage 
from  Freeman's  Impressions  of  Rome :  — 

"Her  vaUs  were  no  longer  on  the  Tiber,  bnt  on  the  Uannbe,  the 
Rhine,  uid  the  German  Ocean.  Ineteed  of  an  ontpoet  Jnnioolnm, 
her  foflrMwa  weie  at  York  and  Trier.  Many  of  the  emperors  after  the 
first  century  were  more  at  home  in  these  and  other  distant  cities  than  in 
the  ancient  capital,  —  which  they  visited  f)erhai)8  only  two  or  three  times 
in  a  reirn,  for  some  solemn  pn.trpant.'  In  fhe.te  once  pmrinrinl  towiuM 
the  pulse  of  £&man  l\fe  beat  nwre  atrongln  than  in  Old  Borne  it»elj.''' 

619.  mie  UitiTttaltlea. — The  three  great  oenters  of  learning 
were  B<»ne,  Alexandria^  and  Athens.  In  these  cities  there 
were  umiinerMeM^  as  we  should  call  them  now,  with  vast  librsp 
ries  and  nnmerons  professorships.    The  early  Ptolemies  in 

Egypt  had  begun  such  foundations  at  Alexandria  (§  319). 
Augustus  followed  their  example  at  Athens,  from  his  private 
fortune.  Vespasian  was  the  fi.rst  to  pay  salaries  Irora  the 
public  tr* nsiiiy  ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius  began  the  practice  of 
permanent  state  endowments.  That  is,  the  government  gave 
large  sums  of  money  or  valuable  property,  the  incoriie  of  which 
was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  institution  receiving  the 
gift,  —  as  with  our  national  land  grants  to  State  universities* 
The  professors  had  the  rank  of  Senators,  with  good  salaries, 
and  with  assured  pensions  after  twenty  years  of  serrice.  At 
Borne  there  were  ten  chairs  of  Latin  Grammar  (language  and 
literaiy  criticism);  ten  of  Greek;  three  of  Bhetoric,  which 
included  law  and  politics;*  and  three  of  Philosophy,  which 
included  logic   These  represent  the  three  chief  studies  (the 

I  This  statement  holds  gtxxl  for  most  of  the  better  emperors.    As  a  role  it 

was  tlie  weak  nr  w  icked  ones  who  spent  their  reigns  in  the  capit.'\l. 

3  B^rau'<f>  these  were  subjects  to  which  rhetoric  was  especially  applied  and 
on  accouut  of  which  it  waui  studied. 
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trimum)  —  language,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  There  was 
also  a  grou[>  of  iiuithemaUcal  studies,  —  music,  arithmetic,^ 
geometry,  astronomy  (the  quculrivium).  In  some  universities 
Special  studies  flourished.  Thus,  law  was  a  specialty  at  Borne, 
and  medicine  at  Alexandria. 

620.  Schools.  —  Below  the  universities,  in  all  large  provincial 
townSy  there  were  "  gmmmaar  whodU*"  These  wexe  endowed  by 
the  emperors,  from  Vespasian's  time,  and  corresponded  in  some 
measure  to  adyanoed  high  schools,  or  small  colleges. 

Those  in  Gaul  and  Spain  were  especially  famous ;  in  partic- 
ular, the  ones  at  Massilia,  Autun,  Narbonne,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse.  The  reputation  of  the  instructors  in  the  best  schools 
drew  students  from  all  the  empire.  The  walls  of  the  class 
rooms  were  ])ainted  with,  maps,  dates,  and  lists  of  facts.  Tiie 
masters  were  appointed  by  local  magistrates,  with  life  tenure 
and  good  pay.  Like  the  professors  in  the  universities,  they 
were  exempt  from  taxation  and  had  many  privileges. 

In  the  small  towns  were  many  schools  of  a  lowt^r  qnulp.  But 
all  this  education  was  for  the  upper  and  middle  riasses,  and  for 
occasional  bright  boys  from  the  lower  classes  who  found  some 
wealthy  patron.  Little  was  done  toward  dispelling  the  dense 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  Bich  men  and  women,  however, 
sometimes  bequeathed  money  to  schools  in  their  home  cities  for 
the  education  of  poor  children.' 

621.  Architecture  was  the  chief  Roman  art  With  the  Early 
Empire  it  takes  on  its  dtstinotlye  character.  To  the  Greek 
columns  it  adds  the  noble  Roman  arch,  with  its  modification, 
the  dome.  As  compared  with  Greek  architecture,  it  has 
more  massive  grandeur  and  is  more  ornate.  The  Romans  com- 
monly used  the  rich  Corinthian  column  instead  of  the  simpler 
Doric  or  Tonic  (§  154). 


^  When  Komau  nunteralii  were  uAed,  arithmetic  could  not  be  au  elementary 
Study.  To  appreciate  this,  let  the  student  try  to  multiply  xliv  by  xiz. 

s Davis'  Readinfftt  II,  No.  SO,  gives  Pliny's  mcconnt  of  such  an  endowment. 
No.  79— Horace's  story  of  liow  Ills  father,  a  poor  fiinner»  gaye  him  an  ednca- 
tion —throws  light  on  this  topic. 
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A  Section  of  the  Pantheon. 
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622.  Famous  Buildings. — The  most  famous  building  of  the  Augustan 
Age  is  the  Pantheon,  —  shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods," — 
6uilt  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  minister  Agrippa.^   It  is  a  circular 


Thk  Coliseum,  skkn  thkouuh  the  Arch  of  Titus,   Cf.  pp.  471,  478. 


1  Some  recent  archaeologists  say  that  Hadrian  built  the  Pantheon  in  its 
present  form,  retaining  the  inscription  in  honor  of  Agrippa  from  an  earlier 
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structure,  132  feet  in  diameter  and  of  the  same  height,  surmounted  by  a 
majestic  dome  that  originally  flashed  with  tiles  of  bronze.    The  interior 

is  broadly  flooded  with  light  from  an  aper- 
ture in  the  dome  2G  feet  in  diameter.  The 
inside  walls  were  formed  of  splendid  col 
uuins  of  yellow  narble,  with  gleaming  white 
capitals  supporting  noble  arches,  upon 
which  again  rested  more  pillars  and  another 
row  of  arches  —  up  to  the  base  of  the  dome. 
Under  the  arches,  in  pillared  recesses,  stood 
the  statues  of  tne  godf  of  all  religions  ;  for 
this  grand  temple  was  sjonbolic  of  the 
grander  toleration  and  unity  of  the  Roman 
world.  Time  has  dealt  gently  with  it,  and 
almost  alone  ot  the  buildings  of  its  day  it 
has  lasted  to  ours.* 

The  Coliseum  was  begun  by  Vespasian 
and  finished  by  Domitian.  It  is  a  vast 
stone  a /theater  {two  theaters,  face  to 
face)  for  wild  beast  shows  and  games.  It 
covers  six  acres,  and  the  walls  rise  160  feet. 
It  seated  45,000  spectators.  For  centuries, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  ruins  were  used  aa 
a  quarry  for  the  palaces  of  Roman  nobles, 
but  its  huge  size  has  prevented  ita  complete 
destruction. 

A  favorite  application  of  the  arch  was  the 
triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  sculptures 
and  covered  with  inscriptions,  spanning  a 
street,  as  if  it  were  a  city  gate.  Among 
the  more  famous  structures  of  this  kind  in 
Rome  were  the  arches  of  Titus,  Trajan, 
Antoninus,  and,  later,  of  Constantine  (see 
pages  609,  614,  515,  etc.). 
Trajan's  Column.  The  Romans  erected  also  splendid  mon- 


hi 


building.  Agrippa  was  an  early  friend  of  AuguFtus  and  a  faithful  assistant 
through  his  whole  life.  He  was  an  able  soldier  aud  an  ardent  builder  In  his 
patronage  of  art  aud  architecture  he  filled  a  place  like  that  of  Maecenas  in 
literature  (§  571,  note).  Agrippa's  generalship  won  the  battle  of  Actiom.  He 
became  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  and,  except  for  his  death  shortly  before 
that  of  the  Emperor,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  to  his  power. 
1  Read  the  picture  in  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv. 
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umental  columns.  The  finest  surviving  example  is  Trajan*8  Column,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  circled  with  spiral  bands  of  sculpture  containing  twenty- 


Aisle 


Nave 


Aisle 


Genkral  Plan  or  a  Basilica. 

five  hundred  human  figures.  It  commemorated  and  illustrated  Trajan's 
Dacian  expedition. 

623.  Roman  Basilicas  and  the  Later  Christian  Architecture.  — 

One  other  kind  of  building  must  have  special  mention.    A  little  before 


Intkbjob  or  Trajan's  Basilica,  —  a  "  restoration  "  by  Canina. 

the  Empire,  the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  basilica  ^  and  soon  made  it  a 
favorite  form  of  building  for  the  law  courts. 


1  So  called  from  the  hall  at  Athens  where  the  basileus  archon  (king  archon) 
heard  cases  at  law  involving  religious  questions.   Cf .  §  134. 
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The  general  plan  was  that  of  a  great  oblong  hall,  its  length  some  two 
timetitobraadth,  with  aeiveulu'  nUaed  <9>«eftt  the  end,  where nt  the ini]n6i<- 
oiui  judges.  The  hall  itself  was  divided  by  two  long  tows  of  iillbuEs  into 
three  parts  ranning  from  the  entrance  to  the  i^we — a  central  fioee  and 
two  afelet,  one  each  side  of  the  nave.  Sometimes  there  were  doable  rows 
of  pillars,  inalcing  two  aisles  on  eac  h  side.  The  nave  was  left  open  up  to 
the  lofty  roof ;  but  above  the  side  aisles  there  were  g<tileries  shut  off  by  a 
parapet,  which  Kupi<orted  a  row  of  elevated  pillais.  Huso  galleries  were 
f<:)r  Iht'  general  public. 

The  Christians  found  this  building  admirably  adapted  for  their  worship. 
After  the  convorjiion  of  the  Empire,  numerous  basilicas  were  converted 
into  churches,  and  for  centuries  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  had  tiiis 
general  plan.  With  sUght  changes,  it  grew  into  the  plan  of  the  medieval 
oathediaL 

LITERATUBB 

Until  just  befeie  the  Bmpiie,  litei&tore  pUys  a  small  part  in 
Soman  life;  and  it  has  not  been  needful  to  menthm  it  ontU  now. 
To  grasp  the  literaxy  condltiona  nnder  the  Kmpfae,  howmr.  It 
is  desirable  to  review  briefly  the  earlier  period  also.  The  fbl- 
lovHng  outline  is  designed  only  for  reading  and  reference,  not 
for  careful  ^tudv  If  the  teacher  likes,  it  can  be  discossed  in 
class,  with  open  books. 

Before  the  Age  of  CIcera — Borne  had  no  Uteratore  until  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  n.o.  Then  the  influence  of  her  conquest  of 
Magna  Graeda  began  to  be  felt.  X^Mm  An^nkUM^  a  Greek  slave  from 
Tarentum,  introduced  the  drama  at  Home  ;  but  his  plays,  and  those  of  his 
successor  Naevixis^  were  mainly  translations  from  older  Greek  writers. 

Enniuff,  also  from  Majnia  Graocia,  conies  in  the  period  just  after  the 
Secoinl  Puiiiu  War.  He  translated  (ireek  draoias,  but  liis  ciiief  work  was 
an  epic  on  the  legendary  history  of  Ktime. 

Comedy  was  represented  by  two  greater  names,  Plautus  (of  Italian 
origin)  and  Terence  (a  slave  from  Carthage).  Both  flBl^ct*lheir  plays 
upon  those'^ftKetxreek  Menander  (§  313).  Hautus  (S54-184  b.o.}  is 
rollicking  but  gross.  Terence  (a  generation  later)  is  m(we  refined. 

To  the  period  between  the  Second  and  Third  Funic  wan  belong  also 
Cato^s  Origines  (an  early  history  of  Rome),  an  earlier  history  by 
~PabiufFieU)r,  and  the  crreat  history  by  the  Greek  Polyhius^  all  of  which 
have  been  referred  to  before  in  this  volume.  ~ 

625.  The  part  of  the  first  century  bc  pre<:eding  Aug^ustus  is 
sometitaes  luowa  as  the  Age  nS  Cicero  from  the  name  that  made  its  chief 
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glory.  Cicero  remaina  the  foremost  orator  of  liome  and  the  chief  master 
of  Latin  prose. 

Two  great  poeta  lielong  to  tha  period :  LwnituB  the  Bptcnxeaii,  a 
Boman  kxUght,  who  nachea  a  aabllniity  never  attained  hj  other  I«atin 
poeta;  and  OatvUtu  from  Ciaalpine  Oaul,  whoae  lyrica  are  nnaoipaaied 
for  delicacy,  and  who  attacked  Caesar  with  bitter  lnTectlTe«  to  meet 
gentle  forgiveneaB. 

History  is  rvpresented  by  the  concise,  graphic,  lucid  aarrative  of 
^^aemr,  the  picturesque  stories  of  SaUust  (who  is  our  chief  authoritj'  for 
tlu'  ron'^i  iracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine  War),  and  by  the  inferior 
work  uf  iS'epos  and  Varro. 

686.  In  tlie  Augnatta  Age  the  atieam  broadena,  and  only  the  more 
important  writeia  can  be  mentioned. 

^Horace  (son  of  an  Apolian  freed  man)  wrote  the  mostgiacefulof  Odet  and 
most  playful  of  Satires^  while  bis  Epistles  combijie  agreeably  a  serene 

/      Cf>nin!on  sense  with  beauty  of  expression. 

y''  Vir'/tl  ;  from  Cisalpine  Gaul)  is  probably  the  chief  Roman  poet.  He  is 
h'.'M  known  to  school  boys  by  his  epic,  the  Aen^id^  but  critics  rank 
iiigiiei  his  Georgics  (exquisite  poems  of  country  life).  In  tlie  Middle 
Ages  Virgil  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  Dante  wasproad 
to  acknowledge  him  for  a  master. 
:  'CMd  (Roman  knight)  has  for  bis  chief  work  the  Metamorpho9e$,  amytbo- 
lof^cal  poon.  Ovid's  last  years  were  spent  in  banishment  on  the  diorea 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  be  wrote  pathetic  Tersea  that  will  always  keep 
alive  a  gentle  memory  for  his  name. 
Livy  (of  Cisalpine  Haul)  and  Dionysius  (an  Asiatic  Greek)  wrote  their 
great  historit's  of  liome  in  this  rclgn.  Diodorxin  (a  Sicilian  Greek)  wrote 
the  first  general  history  of  the  world.  Grs-ck  science  is  continued  by 
Strabo  of  Asia  Minor  (living  at  Alexandria),  who  produced  a  system- 
atic geography  of  the  Roman  world,  and  speculated  un  the  possibility 
of  one  or  moie  continents  in  the  nnezplored  Atlantic  between  Bnrope 
and  Asia.  The  last  three  authors  toroCe  in  Cfreek, 

627.  In  the  first  century,  later  tiian  Augustus,  we  havp  amon£»^ 
otlicr  authors  the  following:  the  poets  Luran  and  Martial  (famous  for  iiis 
satirical  wit),  both  Spaniards;  the  Jewi^ii  historian  Jusipfius  (writing  in 
Greek)  ;  the  scientist  I^iny  the  Elder  (of  Cisalpine  Gaul),  who  perished 
in  the  emption  of  Vesuvius  Yiilbis  scientific  7eal  to  observe  the  phenomena  ; 
the  rhetorician  Quintilian  (a  Spaniard) ;  the  philosophers  Epietetva  and 
Seneca  (both  Stoics).  Seneca  was  a  Boman  noble  of  ^ams^birth ; 
"TLllllJUJUia  waa  a  slave  from  Phrygia.  Both  taoght  a  lofty  philosophy, 
bat  the  alave  waa  the  nobler  both  in  teaching  and  in  life. 
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628.  In  the  second  century  contemporary  society  is  charmingly 
illustrated  in  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (from  Cisalpine  Gaul), 


Abch  of  Trrus. 

and  is  gracefully  satirized  in  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian  (a  Syrian  Greek). 

In  history  we  have  :  — 
Appian  (an  Alexandrian  Greek),  who  wrote  (in  Greek)  a  history  of  the 

different  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
Arrian  (an  Asiatic  Greek),  who  wrote  (in  Greek)  hiographiea  of  Alexan- 

der  and  his  successors,  and  treatises  on  geography  ; 
Autarch  (a  Boeotian),  the  author  of  the  famous  Lives  ("the  text-book 
of  heroism '')  and  of  a  great  treatise  on  Morals  (in  Greek)  ; 
•Suetonius,  the  biographer  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars  ; 
Tacitus  (a  Roman  noble),  author  of  the  Germania  (a  description  of  the 
Genuans),  and  of  a  great  history  of  the  Empire  from  Tiberius  to  Nerva. 
Unhappily  only  fi-agments  survive,  under  the  names  of  the  ^nna/5  and 
the  Histories. 

Poetry  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  (an  Italian). 
Science  is  represented  by  :  — 
Galen  (an  Asiatic  Greek),  who  wrote  treatises  on  medicine  {in  Greek), 
and  who  was  revered  for  many  centuries  as  the  greatest  medical  author- 
ity; 
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Pfo/cmy,  an  Egyptian  astronomer  and  geographer,  whose  work  (in  Greek) 
was  the  chief  authority  for  centuries.  He  taught  that  the  earth  waa 
round,  and  that  the  heavens  revolved  about  it  for  their  center  ; 


Trajan's  Arch,  at  Brnrvrntum. 

Pausanias  (an  Asiatic  Greek),  a  traveler  and  writer  (in  Greek). 

Philosophy  has  for  its  chief  representative:  — 
Marcus  Aurelins,  the  emperor  (§§  689,  038). 

For  the  Christian  religion :  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  received 
iheir  present  form  in  Greek. 
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Exercise.  — Noto  tlu  siKiniicance  in  tlie  use  of  Greek  or  Latin  by  the 
authors  named  above  (cf.  §  475).   Observe  the  increase  in  prose  literature. 

MORALS 

609.  The  Dark  Side. — Many  writers  dwell  upon  the  im- 
morality of  Roman  soclely  under  the  Empire.,  It  is  easy  to 
blaoken  the  pictuie  unduly.  The  xecords  gi?e  most  prominenoe 
to  the  court  and  the  capital ;  and  there  the  truth  is  dark  enough. 
During  Bome  reignsj  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  was  rank  with 
hideous  debauchery.  At  all  times^  many  of  the  great  nobles  were 
sunk  in  coarse  orgies ;  and  the  rabble  of  Bome,  defiled  with  the 
offscourings  of  all  nations,  was  ignorant,  cruel,  and  wicked.  In 
other  p^reat  cities,  also,  the  mob  was  wretched  and  vicious. 

I'aiticular  evil  eustums  shock  the  modern  reader.  To  avoid 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  rearing  children,  th>-  luwer  classes,  with 
horrible  frequency  and  indifference,  ox|  )st  d  their  infants  to 
die.  The  old  family  discipline  was  ^^one.  The  growth  of 
divorce  was  railed  at,  as  in  our  own  day,  by  the  satirists  of  the 
times.  Slavery  threw  its  shadow  across  the  Koman  world.  At 
the  gladiatorial  sports,  delicate  ladies  thronged  the  benches  of 
the  amphitheater,  without  shrinking  at  the  agonies  of  the  dying ; 
and  the  games  :-rew  in  size  and  iu  fantastic  character  until  they 
seem  to  us  a  blot  beyond  anything  else  in  human  history. 

Under  Trajan  one  set  of  games  continued  123  days.  In  a  eiugle  day's 
games,  when  the  (X>llfleam  was  first  opened  by  Titus,  5000  animato  were 
dain.  The  jaded  spectators  demanded  ever  new  novelties,  and  the  ex- 
bibitors  aoogbt  out  fantastic  fonns  d  combat.  Thousands  of  men 
fought  at  once  In  hostile  armies.  Sea  fights  were  imitated  on  artificial 
lakes.  Distant  regions  were  scoured  for  new  varieties  of  beasts  to  slsj 
and  be  slain.  Women  enten^d  thn  arena  ns  «,'ladiator8,  and  dwarfs  en- 
gacTPd  one  another  in  deadly  combat.  The  wealthy  aristocrats  laid  wagets 
upon  the  skill  of  their  favoiite  gladiators,  as  with  us  at  the  prize  ring. 

630.  The  Danger  of  £zaggeration.^ — Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
picture  from  such  materials  alone  is  grossly  misleading.  There 


1  Gapes'  Eariif  Empire,  223-227,  has  a  whol«aome  statemsat  abooft  tiie  dan- 
ger of  enggeratlng  tiis  eviia. 
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was  much  good,  though  it  made  less  noise  than  the  evil.  Some 
old,  rude  virtues  were  going  out  of  fashion ;  but  new,  gentler 
virtues  were  coming  in.  The  unexhausted  populations  of  North 
Italy  and  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  the  great  middle 
class  over  all  the  empire,  remained  essentially  sound  in  morals. 
Satirists  like  Juvenal  (§  628)  or  moralists  like  Tacitus  (§  628) 


Thk  Way  of  Tombs  at  Pompkii. 

The  higher  Htones,  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  are  "  burial  stones,"  each  with 
its  inscription.  The  inscriptions  quoted  on  page  518  and  in  §634  come 
mainly  from  these  stones. 

are  no  more  to  be  accepted  as  authority,  without  correction,  than 
racy  wits  and  scolding  preachers  for  our  own  day. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  two  centuries  show  a  steady  gain,  even 
if  we  look  only  at  pagan  society.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  reveal,  in 
the  court  circle  itself,  a  society  high-minded,  refined,  and  vir- 
tuous. Pliny  is  a  type  of  the  finest  gentleman  of  to-day,  in  del- 
icacy of  feeling,  sensitive  honor,  genial  and  thoughtful  courtesy.* 

*  There  is  a  charming  e8.say,  A  Roman  Genthman  under  the  Empire  (Pliny), 
by  Harriet  Walters  Preston,  in  The  Atlantic  for  June,  1886.    Thomas'  Roman 
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Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  father  illustrate  like  qualities  on  the 
tliiMiip.  Epictetus  (§  G27)  shows  tlu  in  m  slavery.  All  these 
people  are  surrounded  by  friends  whom  they  think  good  and 
happy.  One  husband  inscribed  upon  his  wife's  monument: 
"Only  once  did  she  cause  me  sorrow  —  and  that  was  by  her 
death."  Another  praises  in  his  wife  purity,  loyalty,  ai^ection, 
a  sense  of  duty,  a  gentle  natore,  and  whatever  other  qualities 
God  would  wish  to  give  woman."  The  tombstone  of  a  poor 
physician  declares  that  to  all  the  needy  who  came  to  him,  he 
gaye  his  services  free  of  charge."  Over  the  grave  of  a  little 
girl  there  is  inscribed :  "  She  rests  here  in  the  soft  cradle  of 
the  Earth  .  .  .  comely,  charming,  keen  of  mind,  gay  in  her 
talk  and  play.  If  there  be  aught  of  compassion  in  the  gods, 
bear  her  aloft  to  the  stars  and  the  light." 

631.  The  Bright  Side.  —  Over  against  each  evil  we  can  set  a 
good.  The  position  of  women  was  improved.  Charity  to  the 
poor  abounded.  Animals  were  treated  more  k  indly.  Slavery 
grew  milder.  The  sympathies  of  men  broad*  lu  d.  Law  slu•\^  ed 
a  gentler  spirit.  A  harsh  skepticism  toward  religion  had  pre- 
vailed among  the  educated  classes  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic ;  but  under  the  Empire,  this  gave  way  to  more  devout 
religious  feeling.  All  this  was  true  without  referring  to  the 
Chri8tianpartof8ociety,of  which  we  shall  speak  later  (§§  652  ff.). 

An  interesting  back  to  the  land  **  movement  proved  that 
Roman  gentlemen  could  still  value  simple  delights  above  the 
artificial  pleasures  of  the  court.  Martial  (§  627}  writes  of 
country  life  with  true  enthusiasm, — where  a  man  can  be  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  grove  and  field,  unfold  before  the  fire  hia 
well-filled  hunting  nets,  lift  the  leaping  fish  from  the  quivering 
line,  draw  forth  the  yellow  honey  from  the  cask,  while  his  own 
eggs  are  cooking  over  a  fire  that  has  not  cost  a  penny.  My 
wish  [he  concludesj  is  that  the  man  who  loves  not  me  may  nut 
love  this." 

And  if  we  suspect  that  there  was  some  literary  affectation  in 

Life,  ehe.  xi  and  xiv,  and  Capes*  Anionine*,  cb.  pteaent  ^tlar  pletnnt. 
See  Davis'  Reading^t     Nes.  00, 70, 74,  and  especially  S8, 10$,  107. 
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ihU  praise  hj  an  ez-couitier,  the  same  suspicion  cannot  be  held 

in  the  case  of  a  certain  Similis,  an  iron-handed  soldier  who  had 

been  commander  of  the  praetorians  in  Hadrian's  time.  At 
sixty-nine  he  resigned  Ins  liigh  office  and  spent  his  last  seven 
years  among  green  fields.  On  his  tombstone  he  caused  to  be 
carved :  "  Here  lies  Similis,  who  existed  seventy-six  years,  and 
limd  seven. ^'  ^ 

Some  of  the  lines  of  improvement  wliich  have  been  mentioned 
are  noted  in  more  detail  in  the  following  sections. 

688.  Woman  became  freer,*  the  equal  of  man  in  law,  and  his 
oompanion  instead  of  his  aervant  in  the  family.  A  higher  view 
of  marriage  appeared  than  erer  before  in  pagan  world.  Pin* 
tarch  and  Seneoa,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  insisted  that 
men  be  judged  by  the  same  moral  standard  as  women ;  and  Bo- 
man  law  adopted  this  principle  in  the  decrees  of  Antoninns  and 
the  maotims  of  Ulpian  (|  643).  Plutarch's  precepts  on  mar- 
riage "  fall  little  if  at  all  below  any  of  modem  days,''  and  his 
own  family  life  afforded  a  beautiful  ideal  of  domestic  happiness.* 
Plutarch  urges  the  highest  intelleotual  culture  for  women ;  and 
says  Lecky  :  — 

Intellectual  colture  was  much  diffused  among  them,  and  we  meet 
with  noble  iDStances  of  laige  and  accomplished  minds  united  with  all  the 
graoefulnefis  of  intense  womanhood  aii<l  ull  the  fidelity  of  the  tniest  love. 
.  .  .  When  rat'tus,  a  noble  Itoman,  wa.s  ordered  by  Nero  to  put 
himaelf  to  dtatJi,  his  friends  kuew  that  his  wife  Arria,  with  her  love  and 
her  heroic  fervor,  would  not  nnrvive  him.  Her  son-in-law  tried  to  dissuaiie 
her  from  suicide  by  «aying  :  '  If  /  am  called  upuu  to  perish,  would  you 
wish  your  daughter  to  die  with  me?'  She  answered,  *  Yes,  if  she  has 
tben  lived  with  yoa  as  long  and  happily  aa  I  with  Psetos.*  Faetua  for  a 
moment  hesitated  to  atriko  the  fatal  blaw,  Imt  Arria,  talcing  the  dagger, 
plnnged  It  deeply  into  her  breast,  and,  dying,  banded  it  to  her  hnsband, 
exclatmlng,  *  My  Faetns,  it  doea  not  pain  1  * 


1  Dr.  Davis'  Ir^fiuenSe  of  WtaUh  in  Ifnp€Hai  JImim,  gives  these 

and  other  UlnstrstioBS. 

*  On  the  position  of  wonicii,  thsrs  is  a  good  diienssloik  In  Lecky,  Europtatk 

Month,  rh.  V, 

*  Lecky,  Europtan  Morals,  II,  2^. 
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Women  became  physicians,  —  though  their  practice  was  re- 
stricted to  other  woiiien,  —  and  they  entered  various  trades.  As 
in  our  day,  however,  they  seem  to  have  had  more  time  or  more 
taste  for  literature.  They  wrote  much;  but  no  great  literary 
work  from  a  woman's  pen  has  survived  for  us.  The  scolding 
Juvenal,  whose  vanity  seems  to  have  been  offended,  rails  at  the 
sort  of  woman  who  at  table  "  weighs  in  the  balance  Homer  and 
Virgil  [so  thatj  teachers  of  rhetoric  are  vanquished  [and]  not 
even  a  lawyer . . .  may  speak."  And  again,  X  hate  the  woman 
who  is  always  bringing  up  grammalioal  rules,  and  who  recalls 
verses  unknown  to  itie^  and  corrects  the  words  of  an  impoliBhed 
friend,  which  a  man  wonld  not  notice.'' 

Certainly,  the  women  of  the  Roman  Empire  jKmsessed  a 
higher  freedom  and  more  oultare  than  their  sex  was  to  find 
again  an3rwhere  in  the  world  nntil  the  nineteenth  century. 

633.  Charity.  —  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charity.  Homes  for  poor  children  and  orphan  girls  were 
established.  Wealthy  men  loaned  money  Vx-lnw  the  regular 
rate  of  interest,  and  provided  free  medicine  for  the  poor. 
Tacitus  tt'lls  how,  after  a  great  accidt'nt  near  Rome,  tlie  rich 
opened  their  houses  :in<l  ij;avc  their  wealth  to  reli«'ve  tlie  suf- 
ferers. Every  city,  large  or  small,  received  large  gifts  of 
money  from  its  wealthy  sons  —  not  only  to  build  temples  and 
libraries  and  town  halls,  and  to  set  up  noble  statues,  but  also 
to  repair  pavements  and  build  sewers  (Davis'  Brndings,  II, 
No.  77). 

True,  there  was  a  dark  side  to  thia  sort  of  generosity.  The  people 
came  to  do  lost  and  lost  for  thonuelvw,  and  loQ  moio  and  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  great  richee.  They  came  to  chooee  only 
wealthy  men  lor  public  ofloe,  becauae  of  the  expectation  of  pobUc  beae- 
factiooa  fxom  theoL  Brer  louder  ff^w  the  ciy  for    hioad  and  gaaea 

634.  Kindness  to  Animals. — Literature  for  the  first  time 

abounds  in  tender  interest  in  animals.  Cato  in  the  days  of 
the  "virtuous  Re])ubiiL' liati  ailvised  selling  old  or  iniirui 
slaves;  Plutarch  in  the  "degenerate  Empire"  could  never 
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bring  liimself  to  sell  an  ox  in  its  old  af^e.  We  find  protests 
even  against  hiintiugj  and  sev^ere  X)iinishments  were  inflicted 
for  wanton  cruelty  to  ainmals.  There  seems  little  doubt  tliat 
animals  were  better  treated  under  the  pagan  Empire  than  in 
southern  Europe  to-day.  Some  inscriptions  on  tombstones 
testify  to  a  real  love  for  dogs.  A  small  pet  barks  fiercely  " 
it  her  mistress  took  up  another  dog.  One  very  pretty  set  of 
verses  commemorated  a  mistress'  grief  at  the  death  of  a  "be- 
loved com^MuiioQ''  of  the  family,  whose  intelligence  is  praised 
as  almost  human>  and  who  "  was  wont  to  come  to  our  table,  and 
to  lick  with  eager  tongue  the  dish  my  hands  held  out  while 
thy  tail  didst  show  thy  joy." 

It  is  true,  the  gladiatorial  games  continued.  They  were  de> 
fended  by  arguments  like  those  used  for  bullfights,  bear  bailr 
ing,  cockfighting,  and  the  prize  ring  in  later  times.  But  at 
last  critics  began  to  be  heard  (Davis'  Readings^  II,  No.  97),  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  made  the  cumbats  harmless  for  his  time  by 
compelling  the  use  of  blunted  swords.  Moreover,  it  is  true  be- 
yond doubt  —  so  strf)iig  is  fashion  even  in  morals  —  that  the 
passion  lor  tiiese  inhuman  games  was  not  inconsistent  with 
hnmrinity  in  other  respects. 

635.  Slavery  gTew  milder.  Emancipation  became  so  common 
that  faithful  household  slaves  were  freed  commonly  after  six 
years'  service.  The  horrible  story  of  Follio  (a  noble  who  threw 
a  slave  alive  to  the  lampreys  in  a  fish  pond  for  carelessly  break- 
ing a  precious  vase)  is  often  given  as  typical  of  Boman  treat* 
ment  of  slaves.  This  is  misleading.  That  crime  occurred  at 
the  veiy  beginning  of  the  Empire,  while  there  was  yet  no  check 
in  UaD  upon  a  master ;  but  even  then,  Augustus,  by  a  stretch 
of  humane  despotism,  ordered  all  the  tableware  in  PoUio's  house 
to  be  broken  and  his  fish  ponds  to  be  filled  up.  Evidently,  such 
a  master  was  socially  ostracized. 

Soon  afterward  a  master  was  murdered  by  a  slave.  The  Sen- 
ate, after  bitter  opposition^  voted  to  put  the  entire  household  of 
slaves  to  death,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  tlie  iie{)ublic. 
The  city  populace  rose  in  indignant  insurrection  to  prevent  such 
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unjust  cruelty ;  and  in  Hadrian's  time,  the  law  was  modified,  so 
as  to  apply  only  to  those  slaves  who  could  be  proven  to  have  been 
near  enough  to  hear  the  master's  cries.  During  the  reign  of 
Nero,  a  special  judge  was  apjwinted  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
slaves  and  to  punish  cruelties  to  them,  and  Seneca  tells  us  that 
cruel  masters  were  jeered  in  the  streets.  Law  began  to  protect 
the  slave,  and  imperial  edicts  improved  his  condition  (§§  586, 
588).  "  Is  not  the  slave  of  the  same  stuff  as  you,  his  master !  " 
exclaims  Seneca.    (See  Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  98.) 

636.  Sympathies  Broadened.  —  The  unity  of  the  vast  Roman 
world  prepared  the  way  for  the  thought  that  all  men  are  brothers. 
Philosophers  were  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  idea.  Said  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  "  As  emperor  I  am  a  Roman ;  but  as  a  man  my 


A  Detail  from  Trajan's  Column  (page  MO) :  Trajan  sacrlticing  a  bull 
at  the  bridge  over  tbe  Danube,  just  completed  by  his  soldiers.  This  bridge 
was  a  remarkable  structure,  —  probably  the  most  wonderful  bridge  in  the 
world  until  the  era  of  iron  and  steel  bridge-work  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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city  is  the  world.''  Even  the  rabble  in  the  Roman  theater  was 
wont  to  applaud  the  line  of  Terence :  I  am  a  man ;  no  oalam* 
itj  that  oan  affect  man  is  without  meaning  to  me/' 

The  age  prided  itself,  justlj,  upon  its  enlightened  hamanily, 
much  as  our  own  does.  Trajan  instructed  a  provineial  governor 
not  to  act  upon  anonymous  aceusationsi  because  such  conduct 

does  not  hdtmg  to  our  a^e," 

637.  The  Gentler  Sfdrit  of  Imperial  Law.  —  This  broad  human- 
ity was  reflected  in  imperial  law.  The  harsh  law  of  tlie  Re- 
public became  humane.  Women  and  children  shared  its  pro- 
tection. Torture  was  limited.  The  rights  of  the  accused  were 
better  recognized.  From  this  time  dates  the  maxim, "  Better  to 
let  the  guiltv  eseape  than  to  punish  the  innocent."  "All  men 
by  the  law  of  nature  are  equal ^  became  a  law  maxim,  through 
the  great  jurist  Ulpian  (§  643).  Slavery,  he  argued,  had  been 
created  only  by  the  lower  law,  enacted  not  by  nature  but  by 
man.  Therefore,  if  one  man  claimed  another  as  his  slave,  the 
benefit  of  any  possible  doubt  was  to  be  given  to  the  one  so 
claimed^  It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  rule  was  just  the 
other  way  in  nearly  all  Christian  countries  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  the  United  States  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws 
from  1793  to  the  Civil  War. 

638.  Extracts  from  the  Thoughto  of  Marcus  Aurelioa  (to  show 
the  highest  Pagan  Morality) :  — 

Aunlius  thanlu  the  gods  for  a  good  gnmdfather,  good  parents,  a 
good  sister,  good  teachers,  good  attoelates,  and  good  frlenito.*' 

From  my  mother  I  learned  piety,  and  abatinence  not  only  from  evil 
deeds  but  from  evil  thoughts.''  From  a  tutor,**.  .  .  not  to  credit 
miracle  worken  and  jugglers,  with  their  incantations  and  driving  away 
of  demons  ;  ...  to  read  carefully,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  snperficiai 
understandinir  of  a  book." 

*'  Tliurt!  are  briera  in  the  road  ?  Then  turn  aside  from  them,  but  do 
not  add,  '  Wliy  were  such  things  made  ? '  Tliou  wilt  be  ridiculed  by  a 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  nature,  as  thou  wouldst  be  by  a  carpenter  or 


1  This  maxim  was  to  work  revolutions  in  distant  ages.  It  played  a  part  in 
both  tba  Ameriean  and  tlio  Franch  Ravolutiona  of  the  elgbteeath  centoiy. 
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Btioemaker  if  thou  didat  oomplaia  thai  there  were  ahATings  and  outtiaga 

in  his  shop." 

'*  All  that  is  froTM  the  {,'ods  is  full  of  providence." 

*'  The  best  way  to  avenge  thyself  is  not  t^j  beLomc  like  the  wrong-doer.'" 
*^  When  thou  wiahest  to  delight  ttiyself,  think  of  the  virtues  of  thoae 
itho  live  witb  thteJ' 

Love  men ;  raveie  the  goda.**  [Does  not  this  come  near  **tbe  two 
oommandmenti  **  t] 

Think  of  thyself  as  a  member  of  the  great  haman  body,  ^else  thoa 
dost  not  love  men  from  thy  heart." 

Suppose  that  men  rursn  thee,  or  kill  tliee  ...  If  a  man  stand  by  a 
pure  spring  and  ciirae  it,  the  spring  does  not  oesse  to  send  up  wholesome 
water.'' 

**  To  say  all  in  a  word,  every  thins:  which  belontj^s  to  the  bjdy  is  a  streano, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  soul  in  a  druaui  uud  a  vapor  ;  life  is  a  warfare 
and  a  stranger's  sojourn,  and  after  fame  is  oblivion.  What  then  is  there 
about  which  we  ought  seriously  to  employ  ourselves  f  This  one  thing — 
just  thoughts  and  social  acts^  words  that  do  not  lie,  and  temper  which  ac- 
cepts gladly  all  tiiat  happeiM.** 

**  Why  then  dost  thou  not  wait  in  tranquillity  for  thy  end,  whether  it  be 
extinction  or  removal  to  another  life  f  And  unUl  that  time  comes,  what 
fa  sufficient  ?  Why,  what  »  lse  than  to  venerate  the  pods  and  bless  them, 
and  to  do  ETOod  to  men,  and  to  prnrtice  tnlcmnre  and  self-restraint?" 

"  Everytliint;  ItHimonizes  with  me  which  lianuonious  to  thee,  <>  ITni- 
verse  !  Nothing  is  too  early  or  too  late  which  is  in  due  time  for  iheu  1 
Everything  is  fruit  to  me  which  thy  seasons  bring,  O  Nature  !  From  thee 
are  all  things  ;  in  thee  are  all  things ;  to  thee  all  things  return.  The  poet 
says,  Dear  city  of  Cecrops ;  and  shall  not  I  say,  Dear  city  of  Zeus  ?  ** 

**  Many  grains  of  frankincense  upon  the  same  altar ;  one  falls  before, 
another  after ;  but  it  makes  no  difference." 

Pass  through  this  little  space  of  time  conformably  to  Nature,  and  end 
thy  journey  in  content — just  as  an  olive  falls  when  it  is  ripe,  blessing 
Nature  who  produced  it  and  thanking  the  tree  on  which  it  grew." 

*'  What  is  it  to  ine  to  live  in  a  universe  if  devoid  of  gods  But  in  truth 
gods  do  exist,  and  tht  y  do  cure  for  human  things,  and  they  have  put  the 
means  in  man's  power  to  enable  him  not  to  fall  into  real  evil." 

It  is  sweet  to  live  if  there  be  gods,  and  sad  to  die  if  there  he  none."  ^ 


^  Davis*  Readiriffs,  II.  No.  107,  gives  more  of  these  extracts  ;  and  N'>  1'»5 
gives  siinil.ir  teachings  of  the  slave  philosopher,  Epictetus.  No.  lOti  gives 
letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  when  a  younger  man,  — showing  views  of  a  happy 
liome  Ufe. 
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Fob  Further  Rbadinc.  — The  treatment  of  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Empire  i&  so  full  in  the  text,  and  tlie  foot-uote  reterences  for  brief 
readings  have  been  so  uuaieroua,  that  no  other  reading  will  be  **  specially 
suggested^'''*  except  the  remaining  numbers  on  the  period  in  Davis'  Bead- 
ings,  II,  to  No.  108.  But  (or  tboae  who  wish  to  read  further  oa  this  im- 
portant poiod,  the  best  and  moat  readable  material  will  be  (onnd  in 
Jones*  Soman  Smpire  (an  exoellent  one-Tolome  work),  ohs.  If-tI  ;  Gapes* 
Sariif  Biaipin  and  T%e  Antonihea;  Pelbam*s  OallliMi,  413-646 ;  Thomas* 
B&man  Life;  Preston  and  Dodge*8  FrivttU  JAft  of  CAe  Jlomaiis;  or 
Johnston^s  iWvote  lAS^  o/lAe  J^omana.  . 

SxBBOiSB.  —  To  the  table  of  dates,  add  9  a.d.,  14,  (N),  ISO. 
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THB  DICLIIIB  in  THE  THIRD  GBHTURT 

THS  STORY  OF  TH£  SMPEBORS 

639.  The  "BairackBiiipmri/'  193-384  A.D — The  mismle  of 
Conunodus  had  again  left  the  throne  the  sport  of  the  soldiery. 

There  followed  ninety  years  of  twenty-seven  "barrack  em- 
perors," set  up  by  the  praetorians  or  the  legioub,  and  engaged  in 
frequent  civil  war.  All  but  four  of  tlie  twenty-seven  emperors 
were  slain  in  some  revolt  ;  and,  of  these  four,  two  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  barbarian  invaders. 

640.  The  Throne  for  Sale. — -After  the  murder  of  Commodus, 
the  praetorians  set  up  as  Emperor  a  worthy  Senator,  l:*ertinax; 
bat  in  less  than  three  months  they  mutinied  and  slew  him. 
TVien  they  auctioned  off  the  imperial  purple  to  the  highest 
bidder,  knocking  it  down  to  Julianus,  a  rich  noble,  who  had 
offered  $1000  apiece  to  each  of  the  12,000  guards.  (See  Davis' 
Beadinga,  II,  No.  71.) 

The  three  great  armies  (on  the  Bhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates)  answered  this  disgraceful  news  by  rebellion.  Each 
army. "  proclaimed  "  its  favorite  general.  Septimius  Severus, 
the  commander  on  the  Danube,  was  the  nearest  of  the  rivals  to 
the  capital.   By  swift  action  he  secured  the  prize. 

641.  Septimius  Severus  (193 -211)  was  a  native  of  North  Africa. 
He  was  a  clear-headed,  det»*i  lanied,  industrious  man,  merciless 
and  cruel  toward  his  foes,  l)ut  sternly  conscientious  about  the 
duti.'s  of  his  great  office,  lie  restored  order  and  unity  to  the 
eni])ire,  and  repulsed  tlie  barbarians.  Most  of  his  reign  was 
spent  in  the  East,  where  tlic  Parrhians  were  i^rowincr  more  and 
more  dangerous  ;  but  he  died  in  Britain  —  at  the  opposite  fron- 
tier —  where  he  had  just  been  strengthening  Hadrian's  wall  and 
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lepelling  the  Scots.  He  greatly  admired  the  Antonine  em< 
peiorsi  and  took  the  name  Antoninus,  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Another  peieeoution  of  the  Christians  took  plaoe  in  his  leign. 
For  the  watchword  on  the  night  of  his  death,  he  gave  ^  Let  us 
work  "  («  LaboremuB 

M2.  Ten  years  of  anarchy  followed.  Severus'  son,  Caraedlla, 
was  a  yioious  weakling,  whose  six-year  reign  (211-217)  is  nota- 
ble for  the  extension  of  citizenship  to  all  free  men  in  the  em- 
pire (§  616).  Caracalla  was  murdered  by  his  guards,  as  were 
his  two  luiiiiiportaut  successors  (Macriuus,  217-218,  aud  Eiaga- 
bahis,  218-222). 

643.  Alexander  Severus  (222-23$)  was  a  native  of  Syria.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  set  up,  and  tiiially  murdered,  by  the 
sokliery.  He  was  a  well-meaning,  gentle  youth  (the  nearest 
heir  of  the  house  of  Septimius  beverus) ;  but  he  lacked  the 
stern  strength  needful-  for  his  place.  His  court  was  simple 
and  pure.  ''Bo  not  to  another  what  thou  wouldst  not  have 
done  to  thyself  "  was  the  motto  inscribed  upon  the  entrance  to 
the  royal  palaoe.  Septimius  had  had  for  his  chief  minister 
Papmian,  a  great  jurist.  Alexander  Seyerus,  in  like  manner, 
was  assisted  1^  Ulpian  (§  637),  the  leading  jurist  of  his  day, 
and  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor ;  but  Ulpian  was  finally 
murdered  by  the  soldiery  at  the  helpless  Emperor's  feet  The 
reign  was  troubled  also  on  the  frontiers  by  new  enemies, — by 
a  new  Persian  kingdom  which  had  now  overthrown  the  Par- 
thians  in  the  East,  and,  on  the  Rhine,  by  fresh  German  peoples. 
But,  lu  iipite  of  these  troubles  to  eourt  and  to  frontier,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  eni{)ire  the  thirteen  years  of  Severus  were  an  oasis 
of  peace  and  plenty  in  the  dreary  third  century. 

644.  Fer  tlie  next  thirty-three  jmii  (335-368)  phaotom  emperon  fol- 
low one  another  in  bewildering  confusion  which  it  is  profitleae  to  traoe.> 
Many  reigns  are  connted  by  days,  not  hy  yean.  Only  one  able  ruler  ap- 
peared (Decius,  34ft-261) ;  and,  after  two  yeais»  he  fell  in  a  disastrous 

1  Maxiuus,  235-238.  Gordianas  I  aud  II,  Pupienas,  Balbious,  23^.  Qor- 
dianuflm,33S-aM.  Philippus.  Mi-m  Dedos,  919-351.  GiOlni,  JSmillannB. 
Valerian,  GaUieaQS,  2S1-268. 
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battle  against  the  Goths  near  the  Daimbe.  This  brief  reign  was  marked 
by  a  stem  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  most  worthy  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Decins  in  this  troubled  period  wm  Valefian  ;  and  he  was  defeated 
and  oaptoredbj  Sapor,  tbe  Ferrian  king,  and  died  in  Utter  and  homiliat- 
lag  oaptivity.  Id  the  tiztiet,  ao  many  rival  daimanta  fbr  the  throne  ap- 
peared that  the  period  is  known  as  tbe  Age  of  the   Thirty  Tyianta.** 

645.  Claudius  IL  —  The  Kmpire  seemed  in  ruins.  It  was 
sunk  in  anarchy  and  split  into  fragments  }>y  the  jealousies  of 
rival  legioDs;  aud  while  these  false  defenders  turned  their 
swords  upon  one  another,  the  barbarians  swarmed  over  ©very 
frontier  and  penetrated  toward  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 

Happily  strong  hands  grasped  the  scepter.  The  army  it- 
self wearied  of  disorder.  In  208  it  set  a  ^veat  general,  Clau- 
dius, upon  the  throne.  Claudius  found  his  chief  task  with  the 
Gotha.  That  German  people  had  worked  their  savage  will  in 
the  Balkan  provinces  for  almost  twenty  years — since  the 
time  of  Decius.  They  were  now  defeated  after  a  long  cam- 
paign. Then  Claudius  died  quietly  in  his  bed, — the  first 
emperor  of  whom  that  was  true  since  Septimius  Severus. 

646.  Anrelian. — To  the  world  the  death  of  Claudius  mat- 
tered little,  because  his  successor  was  an  even  greater  ruler. 
Aurelian  (270-275)  was  an  lllvriciii  peasant,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks  to  high  military  commands.  The  achievements 
of  his  reign  of  less  than  five  years  rival  those  of  the  first 
Caesar.  He  reorgani/fd  the  army  and  restored  the  Empire^ 
The  barbarians  were  driven  baek  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.*  Gaul,  which  for  some  years  had  become  vir- 
tually a  separate  kingdom,  was  recovered.  Zenobia,  the  great 
Queen  who  had  set  up  a  rival  Arabian  empire  at  Palmyra,  was 
brought  captive  to  Kome  (Davis'  Beadingsy  II,  ^o.  73).  Proa* 
perity  began  to  return;  but  death  snatched  away  the  Empefor, 
just  when  he  was  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  civil  reform. 

Once  in  this  reign,  the  Alemanni,  a  German  people,  pene* 
trated  to  the  Po^  and  threw  all  Italy  into  a  panic  When  they 
had  been  repulsed,  Aurelian  built  walls  about  Bome,  Since 

I  Daeia  was  ahandoiMd  to  tiiem  for  their  home. 
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Hannibal's  day,  that  proud  capital  had  feared  no  invader  and 
had  spread  out  far  beyond  her  earlier  ramparts.   The  new 


1.  Coliseum. 

9.  Arob  of  ConstonUne. 

8.  Arch  of  Titos. 
4,  Via  Surji. 

6.  Via  Nuva. 

6.  VlensTaacQS. 

7.  Yicufl  Jngarius. 

8i.  Arch  of  9eptimlD*  Sore* 
rus. 

9.  Cainu  Oftpltollaiu. 


10.  Teinplo  uf  Jupiter  Capi-  19. 

tollDUS.  80. 

It.  Atfih.  91. 

12.  Clmnn  of  Trajnn.  2*2. 

18.  Culuiiiii  of  Antoninus.  23. 

14.  B»th«  of  AK'rli>i«.  Si. 

15.  Piinthoon.  9S. 
Th«  ;it»T  of  Pofnp<>y.  26. 

17.  Fortico  of  Tuiupey.  27. 

16.  Ctreut  nunlnliu.  SS. 


Theater  of  Marcf  llus. 
Fonitn  Uolitorium. 
Fomm  BoMfnm. 
Mausoleum  of  Atipii-tu->. 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
Baths  of  OonslMitlBe. 
Baths  of  DiooletlMl. 
Baths  of  Titus. 
Baths  of  Caracalla. 
AmiAlthMtrnnk  Cm* 
trensA. 


walls  of  Aurelian,  needful  and  grand  as  the  work  was,  were 
a  somber  symbol  of  a  new  age. 
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Six  reigns  ^  fill  the  next  nine  years,  —  three  of  them  the  ^ 
reigns  of  able  and  well-meaning  men  i  and  then  came  Dioole-> 
tian  to  complete  Aurelian's  work. 

TOPICAL  SUBVBT  OF  THE  THIBD  CBNTI7RT 

647.  In  general,  the  third  century  of  the  Empire,  from  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  to  DiocleLiaii  (180-284),  is  a  period  of  decline. 
The  political  anarchy  of  the  period  lias  been  treated  briefly. 
There  was  a  similai-  falliiij?  away  in  the  dcfinse  of  the  jrontiers^ 
in  material proaperitif,  and  in  literary  activity.  These  features 
will  now  be  noted  in  some  detail. 

648.  Renewal  of  Barbarian  Attacks.  —  For  the  first  two  cen- 
turies the  task  of  the  legions  was  an  easy  one,  but  in  the  reign 
of  the  peaceful  Idarcus  Aurelius  the  torrent  of  barbarian  invi^ 
sion  began  again  to  beat  upon  the  ramparts  of  ciyilisation. 
The  Moorish  tribes  were  on  the  move  in  Africa  \  the  Paithians, 
whom  Trajan  had  humbled,  again  menaced  the  Euphrates;  and 
Tartars,  Slavs,  Finns,  and  Germans  burst  upon  the  Danube. 
Aurelius  gave  the  years  of  his  reign  to  campaigns  on  the 
frontier. 

For  the  time,  indeed,  Rome  beat  off  the  attack ;  but  from 

this  date  she  stood  always  on  the  defensive,  with  exhaUvStless 
swarms  of  fresh  enemies  sui>;mi(  about  her  defenses  ;  and  after 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  Septimius  and  Alexander  Severus  they 
began  to  burst  thronj^h. 

Early  in  the  third  century  the  Parthian  empire  t^ave  way  to 
a  new  Persian  kingdom  under  the  Sassaiiidae  kings.  This 
Persian  power  for  a  time  seemed  the  great  danger  to  the  Roman 
world.  In  250  and  200  its  armies  poured  across  the  Euphrates. 
The  Emperor  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  (§  644),  and  Antioch 
was  captured.  New  German  tribes,  too, — the  mightier  foe, 
as  events  were  to  prove, — appeared  on  the  European  fron- 
tier. The  Akmavni  crossed  the  Rhine  and  maintained  them* 
selves  in  Gaul  for  two  years  (236-238).  In  the  disoiders  of 

^T^tus,  FloiiaxiiiA,  Probiu,  Carus,  Carlnns,  NmnerisBDi;  276-982. 
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the  fifties,  bands  of  Franks  swept  over  Gaul  and  Spain.  The 
Goths  seized  the  proTince  of  Dacia  (§  646),  and  raided  the 
Balkan  European  provinces.  In  the  sixties,  OUMe  fleets,  of 
'  five  hundred  saili  issuing  from  the  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  sacking  Athens^  Corinth^  A^^,  and 
Sparta  (Bavis' JZsodtn^f,  II,  Ifo.  72). 

Claodins  II  and  Anr^aii,  however,  restored  the  old  frontiers, 
except  for  Daoia,  and  chastised  the  barbarians  on  all  sides. 
The  worst  of  the  evil  was  confined  to  the  middle  third  of  the 
oentury  j  but  a  fatal  blow  h^  been  struck  at  the  military  fame 
of  Rome. 

649.  Decline  of  Population  and  of  Material  Prosperity.  —  By 

the  irony  of  fate,  the  reigu  of  the  best  of  emperors  marks  also 
anuilier  great  calamity.  Tn  the  year  1(36,  a  new  Asiatic  plague 
swept  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  carrying  off,  we  are 
tokl,  half  the  po})iilation  of  the  empire. 

From  Aureliiis  to  A\uelian,  at  brief  intervals,  the  pestilence 
returned,  desolating  wide  regions  and  demoralizing  industry* 
Even  vigorous  young  societies  take  a  long  time  to  recover  from 
a  single  blow  of  this  kind.^  To  the  Boman  Empire,  the  re- 
peated disaster  was  the  more  deadly  because  populaUon  had 
already  become  Mionary,  if  it  were  not  indeed  already  on  the 
decline. 

The  reasons  for  this  previous  falling  off  in  population  are  not 
altogether  clear.  The  wide-spread  slave  system  was  no  doubt 
one  cause.  A  high  standard  of  comfort  and  a  dislike  for  large 
families,  as  in  modem  France,  was  another.  But  these  seem 
insufficient.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  charge  the  evil  to  immo- 
rality, since  the  victory  of  Christianity  does  not  seem  to  have 
checked  it  afterward.  WliMtever  the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  de- 
cline is  beyond  question  ;  antl  so  the  gaps  left  by  pestilence  re- 
mained unfilled.  Y*"ir  ])y  year,  the  human  harvest  was  bad." 
The  fatal  diseaae  oj  the  later  Empire  was  want  of  men.  There 

1  Id  tbe  fonrteenth  oentaiy,  EDgUad  Buffered  from  a  pestilenee  known  na 
llae  "  Black  Deatb"  ;  and  it  took  the  islnad  a  handled  years  to  leeover  from 
the  terrtUe  rsTmgei  of  that  pkgae. 
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followed  a  decline  iu  material  prosperity  aad  in  tax-paying 
power. 

650.  SlftYViy.— The  ciTll  wan  biTolved  vast  lo8s  of  life.  Tbebarba* 
rlan  nids  sometimes  swept  off  the  population  of  whole  pvoTinces,  to  die  In 
bitter  slaveiy  in  the  German  forests.  Marcus  AureUns  onoe  compelled 
the  Qoadi,  one  German  people,  to  sotrender  60,000  saoh  Roman  capUvea. 

But  Roman  slavery  itself,  within  the  empire,  was  the  most  poww- 
ful  cause  of  this  decline  of  population.  The  wealthy  classes  of  society 
commonly  do  not  have  large  families.  Our  population  grows  from  the 
lar^f  families  of  the  workinij  classes.  But  in  the  Koman  world,  the  jilace 
of  our  Iree  workmen  was  taken  largely  by  slaves,  and  slaves  rarely  left 
families.  If  they  had  children,  the  master  *' ex^xwed  *'  the  infants, 
siiice  it  waa  easier  and  more  convenient  to  buy  a  new  Blave  (from  the 
captuies  made  by  the  legions  on  the  frontiers)  than  to  r^r  one. 

Besides,  the  competition  of  slave  labor  ground  into  the  dost  what  free 
labor  there  was,— so  that  working  people  could  not  rear  a  large  family, 
and  were  driven  to  the  ciuel  practice  of  espoenre  of  infants— whidi 
ancient  morality  allowed. 

651.  Decay  iu  Literature.  —  Great  uaines  in  poetry,  history, 
and  science  cease.  Philosophy  and  theology  become  a  dreary 
waste  of  controversy.  We  have  multitudes  of  .\pologies  " 
for  Christianity  from  tlie  Church  Fathers,  like  Ladaiitius,  Ter- 
tuUiang  and  Origen  (all  three,  Africans),  and  volume  upon  vol- 
ume against  them  from  the  New  Platonigts,  like  Plotinua  and 
his  disciple  Pwjphyry  (Asiatics).  Works  on  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice  were  written  also  by  8U  Clement  (of  Alexandria) 
and  SL  Cjfprian  (of  Carthage). 

The  one  advaHioe  is  in  Roman  law  (|  ^7).  This  is  the  age 
of  the  great  jurists^  of  whom  Vlpian  is  the  most  famous.  But 
even  this  progress  is  confined  to  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
closing  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis. 


For  Fitrtiiek  Keadikg.  —  T>&vbs'  Sea^ngs,  applicable  to  the  chapter, 

have  all  been  referred  to  in  the  notes  or  text.  Jones'  Unman  Empire^ 
chg.  %  ii-ix,  covers  the  period.  Ware's  Zenobia  (^tion)  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  some  students. 
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RISE  OF  CH£ISTIAIfITY 

652.  In  Jodea.  —  The  most  deeply  important  event  of  the 
three  centuries  from  Augustus  to  Anrelian  has  been  left  for 

separate  treatment  in  this  chapter.  All  high  school  students 
know  the  story  of  the  life  aii<l  work  of  Christ  and  of  his 
iinnuMliat«  disciples;  but  a  brief  review  of  tlio  f;icts  will 
give  them  a  setting  in  the  world  history  which  we  have  just 
surveyed. 

Jesus  of  Xazareth  was  born,  probaldy  in  4  B.C.,'  at  Bethle- 
hem, a  hamlet  of  Judea.  He  grew  up  as  the  son  of  a  humble 
carpenter  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
26  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  began  to  teach  publicly 
throughout  Judea.  The  poorer  people  in  the  country  districts 
heard  him  gladly ;  and  the  priests,  angry  at  his  quiet  disregard 
of  religious  ceremonial,  began  to  fear  his  influence.  Judea  was 
seething  with  discontent  at  Boman  rule,  and  the  masses  were 
looking  eagerly  for  a  miraculous  Messiah  to  appear,  to  lead  them 
in  a  glorious  war  against  the  foreign  conqueror  and  to  restore  the 
Jewish  empire  of  David  and  Solomon.  Many  of  those  who 
gathered  about  Jesus  believed  that  he  would  do  these  things. 
In  vain  did  he  declare  to  them,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  and  urge  that  they  should  "  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar*s.  "  These  exjx'ctations  and  the  rumors 
among  the  people  gave  a  liaudle  to  liis  enemies.  To  destroy 
him,  the  priests  de(!lare(l  that  he  called  himself  King  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  was  stirring  up  rebellion  against  Eome. 

1  The  date  of  Christ's  birth  was  computed  some  six  hundred  years  later 
hj  ft  Greek  monk.  We  know  now  that  the  mook  put  the  date  at  least 
toar  years  too  late.  Some  adholan  think  the  true  date  was  the  year  whidi 
we  call  7bxl;  hat  the  wliole  qaeetion  of  ezaet  dates  tn  C^ulst's  Ufa  is  obsenre. 

d33 
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The  kiglipst  Je^rish  tribunal  declared  hiin  guilty;  but  it 
could  not  impose  a  death  penalty  without  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  governor.  That  officer,  Pontius  Pilate,  declared  that 
ke  found  no  truth  in  the  charges,  but  with  careless  Boman 
contempt,  he  let  the  clamoring  priests  hare  their  way,  and 
delivered  Jesus  to  them  to  be  crucified  with  two  thieves. 

653.  Pavl  tbe  Apostle  to  tlie  Gentiles.  —  The  public  life  of 
Jesus  filled  only  three  years ;  and  his  work  had  been  confined 
to  Palestine.  In  spite  of  cruel  persecutions^  his  followers 
there  continued  to  practice  bis  teachings  and  to  preach  them  ; 
but  at  first  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  new  religion  was 
designed  only  for  their  own  chosen  people/'  the  Jews.  Soon, 
however,  there  arose  among  them  a  great  man  with  a  nobler 
vision. 

Paul  was  a  iKitivc  of  Tarsus  iu  Cilicia,  "no  mean  city,^'  and 
he  held  the  prized  Roman  citizenship.  His  family,  however, 
^sere  Jews,  and  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  trails  us,  in  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  old  HeV)re\v  rrli^jion.  After  the  crucifix- 
ion, Paul  took  a  zealous  part  in  breaking  up  the  little  Christian 
congregations ;  but  after  aiding  in  the  slaying  of  the  glorious 
martyr,  Stephen,  Paul  was  himself  converted  to  the  truth  he 
had  been  persecuting.  Then  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leading 
apostles.  His  early  life  and  his  education  had  given  him  more 
acqtiaintance  with  the  great  world  than  the  other  disciples  had, 
and  he  saw  that  Christianity  ought  to  become  the  religion  of 
all  peoples. 

The  rest  of  his  life  he  gave  to  ceaseless  preaching  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  supporting  himself  meanwhile  by  his  trade  of  tent- 
making.  He  founded  churches  in  Antioch  and  in  other  cities 
throughout  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  crossed  over  to  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  ]»rcachiiiL,'  especially  iu  i'liili]>pi,  Thessalonica, 
Athens,  and  ('orintli.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
arrested  b\-  tlic  Jewish  priests,  aud  the  Konian  ^^overnor  was 
about  to  coiub'mn  liiin  to  (ieath.  His  Koinrin  citizenship  saved 
his  life  f(»r  tlie  time;  aiul,  after  a  weary  imprisonment,  he 
"  appealed  to  Caesar  "  (the  Emperor  ^ero),  as  a  fioman  citizen 
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had  the  privilege  of  doing.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Kome, 
where  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  some  years  under  arrest  but 
with  considerable  freedom  of  action,  pieaching  to  Christian 
ooDgregations  there  and  corresponding  with  his  converts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He  perished  in  the  persecutioii  after 
the  great  fire,  in  the  year  64  or  65  (§  579). 

654L  Tlie  Gtowfli  of  tlie  Faith. — At  the  death  of  Paul,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christy  there  were  Ohristian 
eoQgregatioiis,  we  know  fiom  the  Book  ofActa,  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  and  in  Borne.  These 
congregations  were  made  up  almost  solely,  as  yet,  from  the 
humblest  classes  of  society,  —  slaves  and  poor  laborers. 
Women  were  particularly  numerous  and  influential  among 
them.  The  religion  of  mercy  and  gentleness  and  hope  aj>- 
pealed  especially  to  the  weak  and  downtrodden.  So  far,  it 
got  no  hearing  from  the  rich  and  powerful  and  happy.  To 
the  lioman  historians  of  the  age,  Christianity  was  known  not 
at  all,  or  only  by  vague  rumors,  as  a  vicious  sect  of  the  despised 
Jews.  The  moralist  Tacitus  (§  628)  was  a  boy  in  Rome  during 
the  great  tire  in  Nero^s  time.  Fifty  years  later  (115  a.d.),  he 
wrote  an  account  of  it.  £ven  then  he  knew  of  the  Christians, 
it  is  plain,  only  by  misleading  scandal,  though  lie  is  the  first 
pagan  writer  to  give  any  important  mention  of  them. 

Nero  had  himself  been  acciisi  cl  of  setting  the  conflagration,  exjjlains 
Tacitus:  "Therefore,  to  stop  this  rumor,  he  [Nero]  falaely  churj^ed 
with  guilt,  and  punished  wiiii  itanul  tortures,  the  persons  whom  the 
▼nlgar  call  Christiaus,  and  who  were  already  branded  with  deserved  in- 
famy. Christus,  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  was  executed  as  a 
criminal,  when  Tiberius  was  Impevator,  by  Pontiu  lilate,  the  procurator 
in  Jndea.  Bat  the  pemidouf  tupentttion^  checked  lor  the  time,  again 
broke  out,  not  only  in  Jodea,  where  the  mischief  began,  but  even  in 
Rome,  the  meetinc:  place  of  all  horrible  and  immoral  practloes  from  all 
parts  of  the  world." 

Tacitus  rotjards  this  charge  of  incendiarism  as  absurd:  but 
he  speaks  of  the  Christians  again  as  proven  "haters  of  tlie 
human  race^''  and  has  no  sympathy  to  spare  for  them.  But 
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in  thd  third  oentory,  in  spite  of  various  peraeoatioiis  (S(  flL), 
Ghristiaiiity  had  spread  rapidly  over  all  parts  of  the  empire 
and  had  begun  to  count  converts  among  the  noble  and  the 

learned,  even  in  palaces  and  courts.  Even  the  growing  uLii>ery 
of  that  period  helped  to  turn  men's  heai'ts  toward  this  religion 
of  peace  and  mercy,  with  its  promise  of  the  future.  Christian 
writings,  from  this  time  on,  make  up  the  bulk  of  Roman 
literature. 

655.  Some  Inner  Sources  of  Power.  —  A  few  individuals  of 
the  pagan  world,  like  Socrates  aud  Marcus  Aurelius,  thought 
of  God,  duty,  and  immortality  in  a  way  similar  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  But  Christianity  made  these  lofty  speculations  of 
a  few  great  intellects  'Hhe  truisms  of  the  village  schooli  the 
proverbs  of  the  cottage  and  the  alley."  For  most  jieople,  the 
old  gods  had  been  vague  forces  which  must  be  worshiped  in 
order  that  they  might  not  send  afflictions  upon  men.  This 
pagan  feeling  gave  way  now  to  a  loving  trust  in  God  as  a  tender 
Father.  The  old  shadowy  or  gloomy  future  was  replaced  in 
men's  minds  by  confidence  in  a  blissful  life  beyond  the  grave. 
The  old  worship  had  been  largely  a  matter  of  minute  ceremo- 
nial and  form.  Christianity  taui^lit  that  the  essence  of  religion 
consisted  iu  love,  Lope,  purity,  and  inuUial  in'lpfnlness.  Such 
teatiiies  made  the  new  religion  the  greatest  power  that  ever 
worked  upon  tli*'  souls  of  men. 

656.  Debt  to  the  Empire.  —  In  three  distinct  ways  the  Empire 
had  made  ]>rcparation  for  Christianity.  (1*  T\\p  gentle  tend- 
ency of  the  age  (§§  633-637)  made  easier  the  victory  of  a  re- 
ligion of  humility  and  self-sacrihec.  (2)  The  political  machin- 
ery of  the  Empire  had  important  infln^n'^e  upon  the  orgranization 
of  Church  government  (§  681) .  (3)  An  incalculable  debt  is  due 
to  the  unity  of  the  vast  Roman  world.  This  third  point  must 
have  fuller  explanation  here. 

Except  for  the  widespread  rale  of  Borne,  Christianity  could 
hardly  have  reached  beyond  Judea.  The  early  Christian  writ- 
ers recognized  this,  and  regarded  the  creation  of  the  Empire  as 
a  providential  preparation.   Ko  other  government  was  tolerant 
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enough  to  permit  the  spread  of  such  worship.  The  Empire 
had  tolerated  broadly  the  religious  of  all  nations  (except  those 
believed  to  be  seriously  immoral),  and  so  had  mdted  down  sharp 
loeal  prejudices.  The  union  of  diverse  peoples  under  the  Em- 
pire, with  a  common  language,  common  sentiments  and  customs, 
a  common  gOTcmment,  and  habits  of  easy  intercourse,  laid  the 
foundation  for  their  spiritual  union  in  Ghristianitj*  If  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  had  remained  split  up  in  hundreds  of 
small  states,  with  different  languages  and  institutions,  how 
could  Paul  have  made  his  way  from  city  to  city,  or  have  found 
his  audiences,  or  have  been  able  to  speak  to  them?  And,  a 
little  later,  if  Christianity  had  not  already  become  the  religion 
of  the  mighty  and  venerated  Empire,  it  surely  would  not  so 
.  easily  have  been  accepted  by  the  rude  barbarians  about  the 
frontier. 

657.  Persecutions.  — -The  Empire  encouraged  freedom  of 
thought  upon  almost  all  snbjeets.  When  Marcus  Aurelius 
appointed  teachers  to  tlie  endowed  "cliairs"  of  pliilosophy  in 
the  universities,  he  did  not  think  of  inquiring  whether  their 
philosophy  agreed  with  his  own.  Why  then  did  he,  and  other 
<<good''  emperors,  persecute  the  Christians? 

The  fiendish  tormento  with  which  Nero  amused  the  brutal  court  and 
populace  have  been  noticed ;  bat  also  we  have  noted  that  this  first "  per- 
secution was  not  strictly  a  religious  petsecation,  and  that  it  was  prac- 
tioally  confined  to  Borne.  We  are  concerned  now  with  the  more 
important  persecutions  of  tbe  second  and  third  centuries. 

Fifty  years  after  Kero,  Pliny  was  a  provincial  governor  in 
Asia,  under  Trajan.  Pliny  was  a  high  souled  gentleman  of  re- 
fined tastes  (§  630).  His  correspondence  with  Trajan  (happily 
preserved)  shows  that  the  populace  hated  the  new  sect  as  they 
hated  no  otlier  strange  religion,  and  that  they  stirred  up  the 
cfovemnient  incessantly  to  persecution.  The  correspondence 
sliow^.  too,  that  the  noblest  pagan  rulers,  thouph  deploring 
bloods iied,  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  jnuiish  by  death 
the  "debased  superstition  of  the  Christians,  with** the  crimes 
that  gather  round  it''  (I^avis'  Headings,  II,  Ko.  75). 
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658.  The  ezplanatioa  of  this  attitode  of  the  populace  and 
the  government  can  be  foand^  at  least  in  part. 

a.  liome  tolerated,  and  supported,  all  religious ;  but  she 
expected  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  iu  return,  to  tolerate 
and  support  the  religion  of  the  empire  and  the  worship  of  the 
emperors.  The  Christians,  alone,  refused  to  do  this.  They 
even  declared  war  ii]X)n  all  worship  but  their  own,  proclaiming 
loudly  that  any  other  was  sinful  and  idolatrous.  To  the  \yo\y- 
ulace  this  seemed  iikelj  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
upon  the  whole  oommunity.  To  enlightened  men  it  indioated 
at  least  a  dangerously  stubborn  and  treasonable  tempe  r. 

b.  Secret  societies  were  feared  and  forbidden  by  the  Empiie^ 
on  political  grounds.  Even  the  enlightened  Trajan  instructed 
Pliny  to  forbid  the  organization  of  a  firm/oCa  wmpanjf  in  a 
large  dty  of  his  province,  because  such  associations  were  likely 
to  become  *^  factious  assemblies."  The  church  of  that  day  was 
a  vast)  highly  organized,  widely  diffused,  secret  society.  As 
such,"  says  George  Burton  Adams,  '*it  was  not  only  distinctly 
illegal,  but  in  the  highest  degree  it  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  apprehension  of  the  government.'' 

c.  The  attitude  of  the  Christians  toward  society  added  to 
their  unpopularity.  Because  Christ  had  preached  peace,  many 
of  them  refused  to  joiu  the  legions,  or  to  fight,  if  drafted. 
This  seemed  treason,  inasmuch  as  a  prime  duty  of  the 
Koman  world  was  to  repel  barbarism.  Moreover,  the  Chris- 
tains  were  unsocial :  they  abstained  from  most  public  amuse- 
ments, as  immoral,  and  they  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses 
or  garland  their  portals  in  honor  of  national  triamphs. 

d.  Clean  lives  marked  the  early  Ghnstians,  to  a  notable 
degree.  Every  sin  was  punished  before  the  whole  congregation. 
The  church  was  a  vast  association  for  mutual  helpfulness  in 
pure  living.  Any  member  who  was  known  to  have  worshiped 
pagan  gods,  or  blasphemed,  or  borne  false  witness,  was  dis- 
missed from  Christian  fellowship.  But,  strangely  enough, 
pagan  society  knew  nothing  of  this  side  of  the  early  church. 
The  Jews  accused  the  Christians  of  all  sorts  of  onmes,  and, 
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partieuiarly,  of  horrible  orgies  in  the  secret  '4ove-feasts " 
(oommunion  suppers).  If  a  child  disappeared — lost  or  kid- 
naped by  some  dave-hunter  —  the  rumor  spread  at  once  that 
it  bad  been  eaten  by  the  Christians  in  their  private  feasts. 
Suoh  aoottsations  were  accepted^  carelessly,  by  Boman  society, 
because  the  Christian  meetings  were  secret,  and  because 
there  had  really  been  such  licentiotts  rites  in  some  religions 
of  the  East  that  Borne  had  been  forced  to  crush  them.  Pliny 
is  inclined  to  think  something  of  the  sort  true  of  the  Chris- 
tians, though  he  finds  no  evidence  of  it.  Pagan  priests,  too, 
found  the  ofTerings  at  the  old  temples  falling  off  and  their 
influence  waning  j  and  they  readily  accepted  and  spread  such 
scandals. 

i  hus  we  have  religious  and  social  motives  with  the  people, 
and  a  political  motive  with  statesman.  It  follows  that  the 
periods  of  persecution  often  caiin'  under  those  emperors  who 
had  the  highest  conception  of  duty.  The  belief  in  Chris- 
tian immorality  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  so  far  as  intelligent  society  was  concerned;  but 
for  some  time  the  other  motives  for  persecution  grew  more 
intense. 

659.  Attitude  ef  the  OovenunenL — The  first  century,  except 
for  the  horrors  in  Borne  under  Nero,  afforded  no  persecution 
until  its  very  close.  In  95  there  was  a  persecution,  not  very 
severe^  and  lasting  only  a  few  months.  Under  Trajan  we  see 
spasmodic  local  persecutions  arising  from  popular  hatred,  but 
not  instigated  by  the  government. 

Ill  riiny's  provincp.  manj'  persons  were  accused  by  the  people,  some- 
times anonym<uisIy,  of  Vx'iii!;  Christians.  IMiny  took  piiins  to  investigate, 
even  using  torture  upon  two  ''deaconesses.''  He  was  impre.sscd  by  the 
lack  of  evidence  for  anything  criminal ;  but  when  the  accused  men 
refused  to  worship  Roman  gods,  after  three  warnings,  order  them 
%W9.y  to  prison.  For  I  do  not  doubt,  be  their  Grime  wbatOTer  it  may,  tbsft 
their  .  .  .  inflexible  obetiiuicy  deserves  pmilahment.**  The  number  of 
each  ofEendere  grew  so  rapidly,  however,  and  they  oame  forward  so 
willingly  to  martyrdom,  that  the  well-meaning  Pliny  was  embarraaeed, 
and  wrote  to  the  emperor  for  special  instraetiona.  Trajan  directed  him 
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not  to  seek  them  out  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous  accusaUoDS 
(§  636),  but  added  that  if  ChristianB  were  brought  before  him,  and  then 
refoBed  to  Bacriflce  to  the  gods  of  the  Empire,  they  nrast  be  punished. 

Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  strove  to  repress  popular 
outbreaks  against  the  Christians.  Aurelius,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  permitted  a  persecutioo.  On  the  whole,  during 
the  second  century,  the  Christians  were  legally  subject  to 
punishment;  but  there  were  only  a  few  enforcements  of  the 
law  against  them,  and  those  were  locaV  not  general. 

The  third  century  was  an  age  of  anarchy  in  government^ 
and  of  decline  in  proeperity.  The  few  able  rulers  strove 
strenuously  to  restore  society  to  its  ancient  order.  This 
century,  accordingly,  was  an  age  of  definitely  planned,  impe- 
rial persecution.  Says  George  I^urton  Adams:  "There  was 
really  no  alternative  for  men  like  Decius,  aud  Valerian,  and 
Diocletian.  Christianity  was  a  vast  organized  deiiauce  of  law." 
Ko  return  to  earlier  Roman  conditions,  such  as  the  reformers 
hoped  for,  could  be  accoraplisiied  unless  this  sect  was  overcome. 

But  by  this  time  Christianity  was  too  strong.  It  had  come 
to  count  nobles  and  rulers  in  its  ranks.  At  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  shrewd  Constantine  saw  the  advantage  he 
might  gain  by  enlisting  it  upon  his  side  in  the  civil  wars.  Ac* 
cordingly  Christianity  became  a  favored  religion  ($675)|  and 
the  era  of  persecution  by  the  pagans  ceased  forever. 

660.  Summary.  —  (t)  It  is  possible  to  understand  how  some  of  tlie 
best  emperors  could  persecute  the  church.  (2)  The  persecution  was  not 
of  such  a  character  aa  to  endanger  a  vital  faith.  (3)  It  did  give  rise  to 
nuittitiidet  of  hMOic  aiArtyidoins  wUch  make  a  gloiloas  pag9  in  Irnnuui 
Ustoiy.  and  which  by  thoir  effect  upon  oontemporailas  jnitify  the  wtyiiig^ 
**  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  chwch.**  (4)  The  moral 
results  of  Christianity  in  the  first  three  centuries  were  most  apparent  in 
the  social  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  cities.  The  effect  upon  legisla- 
tion and  govenunent  was  to  begin  in  the  fourth  century  A  J>. 


i  This  does  not  detract  from  the  heroism  of  those  noble  men  and  wotueu 
who  chose  to  die  In  torture  rather  than  deny  their  faith.  Read  the  story  of 
Baint  Petpetua  in  Davis*  Jboiftnps,  II,  No.  110,  and  eee  also  Noe.  Ill  and  lU 
for  methods  of  repreiring  Cbristiani^. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

THB  FOURTH  CBNTUBT  s  DIOCUETIAir  TO  THEODOSIUS 
{Th€  Stonf  of  Me  Xmperon^y 
DIOCLETIAN  AUD  IMPERIAL  BEOBOANIZATION 

661.  The  Veeds  of  tlie  Kmpin. — The  third  century,  we  have 
seen,  was  a  period  of  grave  disorder.  The  throne  was  the 

sport  of  unruly  legions  and  the  prize  of  military  adventurers. 
The  uscfuluess  uf  the  Empire,  how(?ver,  was  not  over.  ( Jlaudius 
II  ami  Aurelian  repulsed  the  perils  from  without,  which  the 
anarchy  in  government  had  enconra,f?od ;  and  then  came 
Diodetidn  aud  ContttaiUine  to  end  the  internal  disorder  itself 
(§§  662  tT.). 

That  disorder  had  arisen  in  the  main  from  two  causes. 

a.  The  machinerjf  of  government  %oa»  too  primitive.  The 
emperor  had  too  much  to  do.  He  could  not  ward  oS  Persians 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Germans  on  the  Ehine,  and  also  super> 
Tise  closely  the  goyemment  of  the  forty  provinces.  Moreover, 
some  single  provinces  were  so  important  that  their  governors^ 
especially  if  slso  victorious  generals,  were  almost  the  equals 
of  the  emperor  in  power.  For  the  third  century  there  had 
averaged  a  rebellion  of  a  governor  for  nearly  every  year. 

h.  The  successiem  to  the  throne  woe  uncertain  (§  590  j.  Some- 
times the  emperor  named  his  successor ;  sometimes  the  Senate 
elected  its  own  choice.  Sometimes  tlie  new  ruler  was  the 
creature  of  the  praetorians,  sometimes  the  favorite  of  a 

i  Tilt  fourth  oeatoij,  like  the  first  two,  is  teeated  in  two  ehftpteis— >oiw 
fM  namtlvo  and  one  for  a  toi^csl  ftady.  For  convenience,  however,  thn 

charaftf«r  of  the  reororaniVod  government  is  discuHsed  in  the  first  chapter,  in 
connecii  [1  with  the  rci^n  of  its  creator  F)ioch'tian,  and  the  victory  ot  Uluritf- 
ti&uitjr  ill  couueciiuii  with  the  reign  of  its  champion  Comtantin€. 
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frontier  army.  At  times,  the  legions  had  ceased  to  wait  for 
the  throne  to  become  vacant,  and  made  vacancies  at  will. 
The  result  had  been  the  century  of  "barrack  emperors." 

662.  Diocletian  (284-305  A.D.),  a  stern  Illyrian  soldier  and 
the  grandson  of  a  slave,  was  himself  one  of  these  barrack 
emperors.  He  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  them,  and  he  made 
them  impossible  thereafter.  Seizing  the  scepter  with  a  strong 
hand,  he  established  victorious  peace  on  all  the  frontiers,  and 


Ruins  of  thk  Baths  of  Dioi  lrtian. 


Parts  of  the  ruiDs  are  u;^  to  form  the  walls  of  modem  buildings. 

ruled  firmly  for  twenty-one  years.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
reign  he  was  induced  to  carry  on  the  most  terrible  and  thorough 
of  all  the  jjer sec ut ions  o  f  the  CJiristinns.  His  greatest  work  was 
his  reorganization  of  the  system  of  government. 

663.  "Partnership  Emperors."  —  Diocletian  introduced  a 
system  of  "  partnership  emperors."  He  chose  as  a  colleague 
Maximian^  a  rough  soldier  but  an  able  man  and  a  faithful 
friend.    Each  of  the  two  took  the  same  titles  and  dignity : 
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each  was  Imperator  Caesar  Augustus.  The  two  Autjusti 
divided  the  empire,  Diocletian  taking  the  East,  Maxiniian  the 
West.  Each  then  divided  his  hall  min  two  parts,  keeping  one 
under  his  own  direct  control,  and  intrusting  the  other  to  a 
chosen  heir  with  the  title  of  Caesar.  The  Augusti  (emperors) 
kept  their  own  capitals  in  the  central  and  more  settled  proT- 
inces  of  the  empire,  —  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia  in  Asia  Minor^ 
and  Maximian  at  Milan  in  North  Italy.  To  the  Caesars  were 
assigned  the  more  turbulent  and  exposed  provinoes  of  the 
extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West,  with  the  duly  of  guard- 
ing the  frontiers  againt  Persians  and  Germans. 

Thus  the  empire  was  marked  off  into  four  great  MetionB, 
called  prefectures,  and  each  prefecture  was  put  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  one  of  the  four  rulers.  This  made 
closer  oversight  possible.  In  great  measure,  also,  it  did  away 
with  the  danger  of  military  adventurers  seizing  the  throne. 
Thereafter  there  were  certain  men  especially  pointed  out  in 
advance  for  the  succession.  This  was  not  so  definitely  fixed, 
It  is  true,  as  to  prevent  all  disputes.  More  than  one  war  was 
yet  to  be  waged  for  the  crown ;  but  the  number  of  possible 
claimants  was  limited,  and  the  evil  was  lessened. 

664.  Not  a  Diyisioa  of  the  Empire.  —  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  partition  of  the  empire.  It  was  only  a  division 
of  the  burden  of  administration.  The  power  of  each  emperor 
in  theory  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  An  edict  in  any  part 
was  published  under  their  joint  names.  It  was  intended  that 
the  rulers  should  act  in  harmony,  and  for  much  of  the  following 
century  they  did  so.  TTiere  noere  not  two  empirea,  orjbur.  There 
was  onlsf  om.  In  fact,  though  equal  in  dignity,  the  two  em- 
perors were  usually  not  equal  in  power.  Thus,  throughout 
his  reign,  Diocletian's  strong  will  ruled  his  colleague. 

665.  New  Machinery. — This  division  of  duties  between 
four  chief  rulers  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  reform.  Below 
the  Augustus  or  the  Caesar,  in  each  prefecture,  appeared  a  series 
of  officials  in  regular  grades,  as  in  an  army,  —  each  officer 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  one  just  above  him. 
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Before  the  time  of  Diocletian  the  forty  provincial  governoTS 

had  stood  directly  below  the  emperor,  who  had  to  supervise 
them  all  kiiitst  li.  1  he  bulky  correspondence  between  Trajau 
and  Pliny  (J§  ."jUS,  657)  illustrates  the  minute  oversight  which 
industrious  eiupemrs  attempted.  But  with  average  rulers,  and 
with  the  L,n-eatest  in  times  of  special  disturbance,  such  a  system 
was  likely  to  break  down.  Diocletian  introduced  better  ma- 
chinery. The  provinces  were  subdivided  so  as  to  make  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty .  These  were  grouped  into  thirteen  dioceses 
each  under  a  vicar.  The  dioceses  were  grouped  into  the  four 
prefectures,  each  under  its  prefect^  who  was  subject  to  a  Caesar 
or  Augustus  in  person.  A  prefect  had  under  him  three  or  five 
vicars;  a  vicar  had  under  him  several  provincial  governors. 
Each  officer  sifted  all  business  that  came  to  him  from  his  sub* 
ordinates,  sending  on  to  his  superior  only  the  more  important 
matters. 

666.  Table  of  Prefecttires  and  Dioceses.  —  The  following  table  ahowa 
the  gruuping  of  these  variows  units  of  government  :  — 

Fr^ectures  Diocese* 

'  East  15  provinoes 

Egypt  6 

East        ]  Asia  11 

Pontos  11 

[Thrace  6 


Tbs  East 


it 


Ulyricam 


6 


Macedonia  1 
aud  Greece] 
.  Dacia  5 


r  Italy 


TuE  West  • 


r  Italy 
\  Africa 
I  lUyria 


Gaol 


(Spain   .  , 
The  Oauls 
Britain 


17 

6 

7 

7 
17 
6 


«t 

it 

tt 
it 
tt 

it 
tt 

It 


Conntleaa 

munid* 
palitiea 


667.  Further  Precaution  against  Rebellion.  —  The  provincial 
governors  were  now  of  too  little  importance  to  rebel  success* 
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fully  against  the  emperor,  but  another  measure  guarded  still 
further  a^inst  such  disorder.  The  governors  and  vicnrs  became 
merely  civil  ojicials.  All  military  command  was  intrusted  to 
other  others,  who  were  responsible  directly  to  the  emperor. 
Thus  the  civil  and  mili tan/ powers  watched  and  checked  each(4her, 
(Gf.  §  76  for  this  device  in  the  ancient  Persian  empire.) 

At  the  same  time  zealous  precaution  was  taken  against  mill- 
taiy  adTentaiera.  The  powerful  legions  were  broken  up  into 
small  regiments.  These  had  less  corps  spirit  than  the  larger 
units  had  possessed  and  were  less  likely  to  rise  against  the  oen* 
tral  authority. 

668.  Highly  Organised  Admlnlstrstiim. — Most  of  these  reforms 
were  meant  to  distribute  duties  in  a  more  workable  way, 
and  to  fix  responsibility  precisely.  One  more  change  aimed 
at  the  same  end.   In  the  Early  Empire  the  friends  or  serrants 

of  the  emperor  were  often  given  great  power  in  the  administra- 
tion, but  in  an  irregular  and  varying  manner.  Hadrian  (§  587) 
liiul  made  these  irregular  assistants  into  regular  officers  and 
advisers.  Under  Diocletian,  each  such  officer  became  the  head 
of  an  extensive  department  of  government,  organized  in  many 
ranks ;  and,  along  with  this  change  at  court,  wt^nt  also  the  mul- 
tiplication of  subordinate  officials  throughout  the  provinces. 
(See  Davis'  Readings^  II,  No.  117.) 

669.  Despotic  Forms — To  secure  for  the  emperor's  person 
greater  reverence,  Diocletian  adopted  the  forms  of  monarchy. 
The  Kepublican  cloak  of  Augustas  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
Principate  (§  592)  gave  way  to  an  open  despotism.  At  last,  ab- 
solutism was  avowed,  and  adorned  with  its  characteristic  trap- 
pings. The  emperor  assumed  a  diadem  of  gems  and  robes  of 
silk  and  gold.  He  dazzled  the  multitude  by  the  oriental  mag- 
nificence of  his  court|  and  fenced  himself  round,  even  from  his 
highest  officers,  with  minute  ceremonial  and  armies  of  function- 
aries. When  subjects  were  allowed  to  approach  him  at  all,  they 
were  obliged,  in  place  of  the  old  Republican  greeting,  to  pros- 
trate themselves  slavislilv  at  his  feet. 

Now  the  Senate  of  Eome  —  the  last  of  the  old  Republican 
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influenoes — ceased  to  liave  part  in  the  management  of  the  em- 
pire.  Thenceforth  it  wa«  merely  a  city  council,  as  the  consuls 

aud  aediles  had  lou^  beiure  become  mere  city  officials. 

670.  Lawmaking,  up  to  this  time,  had  belonged  in  form  to  the 
Senate.  (But  see  §  693.)  It  uuw  became  o[ienly  one  of  the  era- 
]j»  ror\s  functions.  The  ruler  made  law  either  by  publishin*^  an 
edict  to  the  world,  or  by  addressing  a  rescript  (set  of  dire(  tioiis> 
to  provincial  governors.  The  only  other  source  of  new  laws 
theuoeforward  lay  in  the  interpretation  of  old  laW|  in  doubtful 
cases,  by  the  great  judges  (jurists)  whom  the  emperor  appointed. 

TiMoId  BepobUoan  oonsnls  bad  sometimee  lamed  edicts,  in  criiea,  and 
the  eariy  empevoit  bad  oftiii  used  that  power  freely.  But  <»  iktoriff 
until  Diocletian's  time,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  had  beau  enntiil. 

Jadicial  interpretalioa  had  long  been  important  as  a  source  of  TilUud 
lawmaking.  The  maxima  of  Ulpian  (§  667)  bad  aU  (be  foioe  of  taw. 

671.  Sunmaiy:  a  Centraliaed  Deepotism. — Like  the  refonna 
which  had  preserved  the  declining  society  of  Caesar's  di^ 

(§  552),  the  changes  introduced  by  Diocletian  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  absolutisiii.  The  medicine  had  to  be  stren^hened: 
soon  its  virtue  would  be  exhausted.  Only  the  poison  would 
remain. 

The  gor* mnient  became  a  C'-nf rdized  dt',sjtotii<mj  avast,  highly 
complex  maeiiiiio.  For  a  time  its  new  strength  warded  off 
foreign  foes,  and  it  even  stimulated  society  into  fresh  life. 
But  the  cost  of  the  various  courts  and  of  the  immense  body  of 
officials  pressed  upon  the  masses  with  crushing  weight,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  central  government  oppressed  the  minds  of 
men.  Patriotism  died ;  enterprise  disappeared.^ 


I  It  ia  deniable  for  students  to  discuas  in  class  men  fnllj  lome  of  these 

forms  of  frnvcrnment  of  which  the  text  treats.  Absolutism  refers  to  the 
sourer  of  siijinyin*:  poicer :  i.e.,  in  a  system  of  absolntism.  fsnpreme  p<»wor  is 
in  the  hautis  of  one  person.  *'  Centralizatiuu  "  refers  to  the  kind  udmini*- 
troiUm.  A  ceotralited  administration  is  one  carried  on  by  a  body  of  oAdali 
of  many  iprades,  all  appwnUd  from  above.  Abaohiium  and  etntraHmtUtiti  A» 
not  necessarily  rjo  (ogether.  A  government  may  come  from  the  people,  and 
ypt  rulo  through  ri  r<  titrali/t  cj  iiilministration.  ris  in  France  to-day.  Tt  may 
be  absolute,  aud  yet  allow  much  freedom  to  local  agoocies,  as  in  Turkey,  or 
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To  this  despotic  organization  we  owe  thanks,  however,  for 
putting  off  the  catastrophe  in  western  Europe  for  two  centu- 
ries more.  In  this  time,  Christianity  won  its  battle  over  pa- 
ganism, and  Roman  law  took  on  a  system  (§  737)  that  enabled 
it  to  live  on  under  the  barbarian  conquest. 


CONSTANTINE  AND  THE  VICTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

672.  From  Diocletian  to  Constantine,  305-313.  —  In  303,  after 
long  hesitation,  Diocletian  began  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 


Hall  of  thb  Baths  op  Diocletian  —  now  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the 

Angels. 


persecutions  of  the  Christian  church.  Two  years  later,  in  the 
midst  of  this  contest,  he  laid  down  his  power,  to  retire  to  pri- 

in  Russia  in  past  centuries.  But  absolutism  is  likely  to  develop  centralized 
agencies,  as  Russia  has  been  doing  rapidly  of  late. 

Under  a  great  genius,  like  Napoleon  the  First,  a  centralized  government 
may  for  a  time  produce  rapid  benefits.  But  the  system  always  decays,  and  it 
does  nothing  to  educate  the  people  politically.  I>ocal  self-government  is  often 
provokingly  slow  and  faulty,  but  it  is  surer  in  the  long  run. 
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vate  life,*  persuatlmg  lus  colleaj^ie  Maxiniian  to  do  the  same. 
The  two  Caesars  became  emperors,  —  Galerim  iu  the  East  and 
Constantius  in  the  West.  Each  appointed  a  Caesar  as  an 
assistant  and  successor.  Bnt  Constantius  died  in  a  few 
months,  before  the  position  of  the  new  Caesars  was  firmly 
established,  and  this  misfortune  plunged  the  empire  into  new 
strife.  For  eight  years,  civil  war  raged  between  six  claimaQts 
for  the  throne. 

In  Buch  a  struggle  it  was  desirable  not  to  be  opposed  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  Christians.  Qaierius,  who  succeeded 
Biocletian  in  the  East,  had  been  bitterly  hostile  to  them. 
Indeed  he  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  perseoation  by 
Biodetian.  In  his  own  provinces  he  had  sought  to  continue 
that  persecution  through  the  intervening  years;  but  in  the 
feuds  of  civil  war  and  of  internal  commotion,  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  published  in  311  a  grudging  Edict  of  Toleration, 
The  document  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Christians  would  not 
*'come  back  to  reason,  "  but  declared,  tliat  under  the  demoralize 
ing  conditions,  the  emperor,  "with  accustomed  clemency" 
judged  it  wise  ''  to  extend  pardon  even  to  these  men,"  and  to 
permit  tliem  to  resume  their  own  worship  "provided  they  did 
nothing  contrary  to  good  order." 

The  next  year  the  cruel  civil  war  came  to  a  close  with  the 
victory  of  Constantine,  under  whom  Christianity  was  to  be 
niorp  than  merely  tolerated. 

673.  Constantine  the  Great  was  the  son  of  that  Constantios 
Chlorus  who  had  been  Caesar  "  in  Britain  under  Dicidetian  and 
who  became  joint  emperor  with  GaleriuSi  when  the  older  em- 
perors abdicated.  Constantius  had  distinctly  favored  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  provinces.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accessioii 
to  the  imperial  throne,  while  still  in  Britain,  he  died ;  and  his 
devoted  army  at  once  clothed  his  son  with  the  purple  robes, 

^  Whea  pcessed  to  Assome  the  govetnniBiit  aipln  during  the  diaotdera  tliat 
followed,  IMocletian  wrote  from  bis  rural  retreat:  "Ck>iild  you  come  beta 
and  see  the  re^otablen  that  I  raise  in  my  garden  with  mj  OWB  handat  joa 
would  no  more  talk  to  me  ot  empire."  Ct,  §  631. 
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hailing  him  Imperator.  For  some  years  Constantine  was  con- 
tent to  rule  and  reorganize  his  provinces  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
preparing,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
civil  strife  in  Italy,  where  one  claimant  was  destroying  another 
in  swift  succession.  In  312,  he  marched  upon  the  worthless 
ruler  who  then  held  Rome.  The  Western  army  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  won  some  necessary  battles  in  north  Italy, 


The  Milvian  Brhxik  To-day. 
Only  the  foundations  belong  to  the  ancient  structure. 


and  met  the  forces  of  the  master  of  Rome  for  the  decisive 
struggle  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  near  the  capital. 

Later  writers  told  a  famous  story  which  critics  much  ques- 
tion but  which  is  worth  rej)eating.  On  the  eve  of  battle, 
runs  the  tale,  Constantine,  after  prayer  for  divine  help,  fell 
asleep.  In  his  dream,  Christ  appeared  to  him,  instructing 
him  to  inscribe  the  Cross  upon  his  standards,  —  declaring  In 
this  symbol  you  shall  conquer  "  hoc  signo  vincos  At 
all  events,  Constantine  did  adopt  this  symbol,  and  his  army 

1  Davis*  Readings,  II,  No.  113,  gives  the  whole  of  the  original  account. 
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was  completely  victorious.  Constantine  now  established  him- 
self as  emperor  in  the  West  The  next  yeari  Lieiniu9,  bis 
ally  in  the  civil  war,  became  emperor  in  the  East 

Cimstantine  ruled  from  312  to  337.  After  ten  yean  of  joint 
role,  the  emperors  quarreled,  and  a  new  civU  war  made 
Constantino  sole  master.  For  fourteen  years  more  he  reigned 
as  sole  emperor.  But  though  he  abandoned  the  system  of 
partnership  emperors  "  during  his  own  life,  yet  in  all  other 
respects  lie  preserved  the  reform.^  of  Diocletian.  Indeed,  he 
perfected  them,  standing  to  Diocletian  somewhat  as  the  first 
Augustus  stood  to  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  a  far-sighted,  broad- 
minded,  unscnipulous  statesman.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
assassinate  a  rival,  and  his  memory  is  stained  hy  the  cruel 
execution  of  his  wife  and  his  son.  But  his  work,  with  that 
of  Diocletian,  enabled  the  Empire  to  withstand  imbroken  the 
storms  of  another  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  preserved  a 
great  part  of  it  for  ten  oenturies  more. 

674.  Constantinople. — COiMtantfao  dafinitely  removed  the  oapital 
of  the  empire  from  Bome.  Be  eetablisbed  it  at  ^rzaDtlun,  irtikii  he 
rebuilt  with  great  magniflcenoe,  and  whidi  took  fsom.  him  its  new  name, 
—  dnMmtinopUy  **Oonstaatine*a  olty.**  For  this  remoyal  there  were 
aevend  wise  reasons,  potitioal,  military,  economio,  and  peifaaps  religioas. 
(1)  The  turbulent  Homan  populace  still  clung  to  the  name  of  the  old 
Kepublic,  and  an  Eastorn  city  would  afford  a  more  peaceful  home  for  the 
Oriental  monarchy  now  establishfnl.  (2)  Lying  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Eujihratcs.  Constantinople  wai?  a  more  convenient  center  than 
Rome  from  wliich  to  lodk  to  tiie  jiroteclion  of  the  frontiers,  especially  as 
the  Tersians  were  stiil  thought  the  chief  danger  to  the  empire.  (3)  Con- 
stantinople was  admirably  aitnated  to  become  a  great  oenter  of  oommerce. 
Thus  she  could  support  a  laige  population  by  her  own  induatrlee  far 
better  than  Bome,  which  had  little  meana  of  producing  wealth.  (4)  It 
ia  often  aala  also  that  Conatantine  wiahed  a  capital  whioh  he  could  make 
Christian  more  easUy  than  was  possible  with  Rome,  attached  as  the 
Roman  people  were  to  the  old  gods  connected  with  the  glories  of  the  city . 

This  last  consideration  introdacea  us  to  the  most  important  part  of 
Conatantiae^e  work  (§  675). 

675.  Censtantlne  and  the  Cbntch.  —  Constantine  put  an  end 
forerer  to  the  persecutions  against  Christians,  and  established 
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ChristiaDity  as  the  most  favored  religion  of  the  empire.  This 
was  the  leading  event  in  tlie  fourth  century,  overtopping  even 
the  political  reorganization. 

TIm  Tictory  of  ChristlaiiltflQgt  at  fUi  time  eiiabled  it  to  eonqnor  alfo 
tliA  boiteiianst  who  mm  booh  to  conqnor  the  empire.  II  thoy  had  not 
-  been  converted  b^ore  they  became  conquerors,  it  would  h«ve  become 
almost  impossible  to  convert  them  at  alL  This  Is  virhat  Freeman  means 
{CMtf  Periods,  67)  when  he  calls  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  'Mending  fact  in  all  history  fiom  that  time  onward,"  because, 
*'  where  Rome  led,  all  mustfoOow.** 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  yictory  of  Christianity  was 
the  shrewd  statesmanship  of  Constantino  during  the  civil  wars. 
The  Christians  stiU  were  less  than  one  tenth  the  population 

of  the  empire,  but  they  were  the  strongest  force  within  it. 
They  were  energetic  and  enthusiastic;  they  were  massed  in 
the  great  cities,  which  held  the  keys  to  political  power  j  and 
they  were  admirabiy  organized  for  rapid,  united  action. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Constantine  gave  much  thought  to 
the  truth  of  (.'hristian  doctrine,  and  we  know  that  he  did 
not  practise  Christian  virtues.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to 
recognize  the  good  policy  of  allying  this  rising  power  to  him> 
self  against  his  rivals.  He  may  have  seen,  also,  in  a  broader 
and  nnselfish  way,  the  folly  of  trying  to  restore  the  old  pagan 
world,  and  have  felt  the  need  of  establishing  harmony  between 
the  government  and  this  new  power  within  the  empire^  so  as 
to  utilize  its  strength  instead  of  always  combating  it. 

676.  Steps  in  the  Victory  of  Christianity. — In  313,  a  few 
months  after  Milyian  Bridge,  from  his  western  capital,  Milan, 
Constantine  issued  the  famous  decree  known  as  the  Mdiet  of 
Milan:  "We  grant  to  the  Christians  and  to  all  others  free 
choice  to  follow  the  mode  of  worship  they  may  wish,  in  order 
that  whatsoever  divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist  may  be 
propitious  to  us  and  to  all  wlio  live  under  our  government.*' 

This  e<lict  established  only  religiom  toleration,  though  in  a 
less  grudging  way  than  by  the  Edict  of  Galerius.  At  a  later 
time  Constantine  showed  many  favors  to  the  church,  granting 
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money  for  its  buildings,  and  exempting  the  clergy  from  tax- 
ation.* But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  he  made  Christianity 
the  state  religion.  At  the  most,  he  seems  to  have  given  it  an 
especially  favored  place  among  the  religions  of  the  empire. 
Constantine  himself,  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  continued  to  make 
the  public  sacrifices  to  the  pagan  gods ;  but,  partly  as  a  result 


The  A&ch  of  Gonstantinjc. 


of  the  favor  he  showed  the  church,  both  court  and  people  passed 
over  rapidly  to  the  new  religion. 

The  struggle  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  for  sole 
power  (§  673)  was  also  the  final  decisive  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  paganism.  The  followers  of  the  old  faiths 
rallied  around  Licinius,  and  before  the  final  battle  that  general 
is  said  to  have  addressed  his  soldiers  with  these  words  (Euse- 
bius,  Life  of  Constantine^  II,  6) :  — 


1  The  privileges  of  teachers  (§  620)  were  the  model  for  the  privileges  now 
extended  to  the  clergy. 
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<*  TbMe  aie  our  ooontry^s  gods,  and  tbeoe  we  honor  with  »  wonhip 
derived  from  onriemote  mnoeeton.  But  he  who  leads  the  army  oppoaed 
to  tu  has  proven  falae  to  the  religion  of  hie  fatbera  and  has  adopted  athe- 
istic sentiments,  honoring,  in  his  in  fatuatioB,  some  Strange  and  unheard-of 
deity,  with  whose  despicable  standard  he  now  disgraces  the  army,  and 
con  fid  in  c  in  whose  aid  he  has  taken  up  arms  .  .  .  not  so  much  against 
us  as  aizairist  the  goda  he  has  forsaken.  However^  the  pn^senf  nrrnsion 
sfiail  decide  .  .  .  between  our  gods  and  those  our  adversurn^  jirofcs^  to 
honor.  For  either  it  will  declare  the  victory  to  be  ours,  and  so  inu^sL  jusUy 
evince  that  our  gods  are  the  true  lielpers  and  saviors  ;  or  else  if  the  god 
of  Goostantine,  who  comes  we  know  not  whme,  shall  prove  superior  to 
our  deitiee .  . .  let  no  one  henceforth  doubt  what  god  he  ought  to  worship." 

Whether  or  not  Licinius  used  such  words,  many  of  his 
followers  were  influenced  by  these  feelings.  Accordingly,  the 
victory  of  Oonstantine  was  accepted  as  a  yerdict  in  favor  of 
Christiaiiity,  and  before  tbe  end  of  the  centary  Ohristiaiiity 
became  the  state  religion  (§  680V 

FBOM  CONSTANTINE  TO  THEODOSIUS  (337-395) 

677*  The  Sons  of  Coostastiiie  (337-361 ) . — Constantiiie  divided 
the  empire  at  his  death  between  his  thne  sons,  Oonstantine  II, 

Constans,  and  Constantius.    These  princes,  in  true  Oriental 

fashion,  massacred  many  relatives  whose  ambition  they  feared, 
and  tht^u  warred  aiuong  themselves.  After  thirteen  years,  Con- 
stantius became  sole  emperor.  He  i)roved,  however,  an  ineffi- 
cient ruler,  and  the  realm  was  invaded  repeatedly  by  Persians 
and  Germans. 

678.  Julian  (361-363).  —  Finally  the  Alemanni  (§  648)  broke 
into  Gaul  and  seemed  about  to  become  masters  of  that  prov- 
ince. This  peril  summoned  Juliarij  a  cousin  of  Constantius, 
from  his  studies  at  Athens.  The  youthful  philosopher  was 
given  command  of  the  imperial  armies  in  Gaul.  He  defeated 
the  invaders  in  a  great  battle  at  Slrassburgf  and  drove  them 
again  beyond  the  Bhine.  The  enthusiastic  army,  sgainst  his 
will,  asluted  him  emperor,  and  soon  afterward,  on  the  death  of 
Constantius,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

1  On  the  privileges  ot  the  clergy,  see  Robiuson's  Readingt,  1,  23-26. 
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Julian  would  have  preferred  to  liye  the  quiet  life  of  a  stit 
dent>  bat  he  made  a  strong  ruler.  He  spent  his  energy,  how« 
ever,  in  conflict  with  two  forces,  both  of  whieh  were  to  prove 

victorious,  —  the  barbarians  and  the  church.  This  reign  saw 
Uie  last  official  attempt  to  restore  paganism.  Julian  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith  (so  that  he  is  sometimes 
called  "Julian  tJie  Apostate'^)  ;  but  his  studies  had  inspired  in 
him  a  love  for  the  pa{>an  Greek  philosophy,  and  he  was  filled 
with  disgust  at  the  crimes  and  vices  of  his  cousins' "  Ciins- 
tian'^  court.  He  established  the  worship  of  the  old  gods  as 
the  religion  of  the  state,  rebuilt  the  ruined  temples,  and  re* 
stored  the  pagan  emblems  to  the  standards  of  the  armies.  He 
wrote  also,  with  considerable  ability,  against  Christian  doe- 
trines.  He  did  not  try,  however,  to  nse  violence  against  the 
ohnxeh,  and,  ezoept  in  the  oourt,  his  efforts  had  little  result. 
Indeed,  he  had  little  time  to  work  in,  for  after  two  years 
(361-363)  he  fell  in  a  viotorioas  battle  in  a  brilliant  campaign 
against  the  Persians,  and  his  successor  restored  Christianity 
as  the  worship  of  the  empire.  According  to  a  legend  of  later 
growth,  when  Julian  felt  the  Persian  arrow  which  gave  him  a 
mortal  wound,  he  cried  out  (addressing  Christ),  "  Thou  hast 
conquered,  O  Galilean ! "  He  lived  two  days  in  much  pain, 
and  spent  the  lioiirs  in  talking  with  his  friends  about  the 
immortality  of  the  suiil. 

679.  The  Last  Attempt  at  "Partnership  Emperors."  —  On 
Julian's  death,  one  of  his  officers,  Jovian^  was  chosen  emperor 
in  the  camp,  and  when  he  died,  a  few  months  later,  the  officers 
elected  the  vigorous  Valentinian  to  succeed  him.  This  ruler 
restored  the  system  of  "partnership  emperors."  He  kept  the 
West  under  his  own  control  and  assigned  the  East  to  his 
brother  Valena, 

Valentinian  (364-375)  was  harsh  and  cruel,  but  an  able  sol« 
dier.  The  Alemanni,  who  had  again  broken  across  the  Rhine, 
were  repulsed,  and  other  German  tribes  were  chastised.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  West  by  bis  son  OraHan  (375-383).  In 
the  East,  Valens  was  proving  himself  weak  as  well  as  cruel 
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The  Goths,  a  Oerman  in'(,}iU\  trere  allowed  (S7S  a.d.)  to  cross  the 
Danifhc,  to  find  ho/ut's  as  s>jf>ji'ds  ivithin  the  empire  (§  71 2y  En- 
raged by  the  deceit  of  imperial  officials,  these  barbarians  soon 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  defeated  and  slew  Yalens  iu  the  battle 
of  Adrianople  (378  a.d.). 

In  the  West,  Gratian  had  in  name  associated  his  half-brother, 
VcUentinian  H  in  the  goverament ;  but  Valentiniaii  was  a  mere 
child,  and  now,  in  the  great  danger  of  the  empire,  Gratian 
gave  the  throne  of  the  invaded  East  to  7%eodo8iu»,  an  ex- 
perienced  general. 

680*  Tbeodoiliis  (379-395)  pacified  the  Goths  and  restored 
order.  On  the  death  of  Qiatian,  he*  sneoeeded  to  the  real 
authority  in  the  West  also,  although  the  young  Valentinian 
was  allowed  to  keep  the  name  of  emperor  until  his  death  in 
392.  During  the  remaining  three  years  of  his  life  Theodosiua 
was  sole  emperor,  even  m  name. 

This  was  the  last  real  union  of  the  tvhole  empire  tender  one 
ruler.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  empire  was  divided  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honnrius.  After  395  there 
was  "  The  Empire  in  the  East"  and  The  Empire  in  the  West," 
The  two  were  still  one  in  theory,  but  in  practice  they  grew 
apart  and  even  became  hostile  powers. 

Ihtodottus  prohibited  pagan  worsh^,  on  pain  ofdmtht  and  dosed  (he 
ancient  festtval  to  Zem  at  Olympla.  This  srdent  support  of  Christianity 
maaSS  more  striking  a  remarkable  penance  to  which  a  bishop  of  the 
church  subjected  him.   The  Goths  had  been  admitted  into  the  army, 

especiallv  in  the  East.  Many  quarrels  took  place  Ix'tween  them  and  tho 
inhabiiant.s  of  the  gn*at  cities,  and  at  lant  a  number  of  Gothic  officera 
wen*  massacred  by  the  citizeriH  of  Thessalonica.  In  rage  Theodosius 
gave  orders  for  a  terrible  puin.shuient.  By  his  commaud  the  Gothic  army 
iu  the  guilty  city  surrounded  th^  theater  where  the  great  body  of  inhabit- 
ants were  assembled  for  the  games,  and  kUled  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren without  mercy.  At  the  time,  Theodosins  was  at  the  Western  capital, 
Milan*  When  next  he  attended  church,  the  bishop  Amttrots  sternly  for- 
bade hfan  to  enter,  stained  as  he  was  with  innocent  blood.  The  emperor 
obeyed  the  priest*  He  withdrew  humbly  and  accepted  the  penance  which 
Ambrose  imposed,  and  then,  some  months  later,  was  received  again  to 
thesenricee.  (Davis*  Beadinffs,  II,  Jio,  116.) 
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THE  BMFIBB  OF  THB  FOURTH  CHITUKT 

(A  Topical  ^tuiiy) 

THB  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

681.  Church  GovernmeQt  aad  the  Empire.  —  As  the  church 
exteuded  its  sway,  it  adopted  in  its  government  the  territorial 
divisioris  of  tlie  empire,  its  chief  officers,  too,  in  a  measure 
corresponded  to  the  grades  of  the  civil  state. 

The  early  Christian  missionaries  to  a  province  naturally 
went  first  to  the  chief  city  there.  Thus  the  capital  of  the 
province  became  the  seat  of  the  first  church  in  the  district. 
From  this  mother  society,  churches  spread  to  the  other  cities 
of  the  province,  and  from  each  city  there  sprouted  outlying 
parishes.  At  the  head  of  each  parish  was  a  prtes^  assisted  by 
deacons  and  subdeaeons.'  The  head  of  a  city  church  was  a 
&»s&op  (overseer),  with  supervision  over  the  rural  churches  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  bishop  of  the  mother  church  in  the 
capital  city  exercised  great  authority  over  the  other  bishops 
of  the  province.  He  became  known  as  archbishop  or  metrO' 
poUtun  :  aiiil  il,  became  customary  lor  liiiii  to  summou  the 
other  bishops  to  a  central  council. 

Commonly,  one  of  these  metropolitans  in  a  civil  diocese 
(§  066)  came  to  have  leadership  over  the  others.  This  lot 
fell  usually  to  the  metropolitan  of  the  chief  city  of  the  diocese. 
Thus,  over  much  of  the  empire,  the  diocese  became  an  ecclesi- 
astical unit,  and  its  chief  metropolitan  was  known  as  a 
triareh. 


1  These  otfieers  had  spetrial  care  of  the  poor.  Thero  w«n  alio  oactaia 
"  minor  "  orders — moolyte,  exorcist,  reader,  doorkeeper. 
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682.  One  GftthoUe  Cliiircli. — By  degrees,  the  process  toward 
a  centralized  government  was  carried  further.  The  patriarchs 
of  a  few  great  centers  were  exalted  above  the  others.  Finally 

all  the  East  became  divided  between  the  four  patriarchates  of 

Antiorh,  Jenisalein.  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  while  all 
the  West  came  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Kome. 

The  four  Eastern  cities  were  nearly  enough  equal  in  importance  to  bo 
rivals  ;  but  there  was  no  city  in  the  West  that  could  rival  Rome.  This  fact 
accounts  in  part  for  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  so  large  an 
area.  In  the  West  the  term  diocese  never  had  an  ecclesiastical  meaning 
corresponding  to  its  civil  use,  but  was  applied  to  smaller  uuits. 

This  unity  of  organization y  with  its  tendon c]f  toward  a  single 
heady  helped  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  single  "  Catholic"  {aH-€mhra> 
ing)  chyrek,  vahick  should  rule  the  whole  world.  After  SOO  a,jk 
this  idea  woe  never  last  eight  of} 

683.  Thedngy  and  Gtedc  Thonglit. — By  degrees^  the  chuieh 
came  to  contain  the  educated  claaseB  and  men  truned  in  the 
philosophieal  schools.  These  scholars  brought  with  them  into 
the  chutch  their  philosophioal  thought ;  and  the  simple  teach- 
ings of  Christ  were  expanded  and  modified  by  them  into  an 
elaborate  system  of  theology. 

Thus,  as  rhristanily  b<irrosve(l  the  adriiinvble  orfraniz.ition  of  its  govern 
me nt  from  Home,  so  it  dri'w  the  relincmeni  of  its  iloctriiie  from  (irppee. 
Before  this  Semitic  faith  could  become  the  faith  of  Kurope,  Frutjuian 
says,  its  dogiuas  had  to  be  defined  by  the  subtlety  of  tbe  Greek  intellect, 
and  itapdUieal  organaation  had  to  be  wrought  into  form  by  lAe  undying 
geniua  of  Roman  rule.** 

684.  The  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Arian  Heresy. — ^Wlien  tlie 
leaders  of  the  chiirfh  tried  to  state  just  what  they  l>r]ieve<l 
about  difficult  points,  som<'  violent  disputes  arose,  in  such 
cases  the  views  of  the  majority  finally  prevailed  as  the  orthodox 
doctrine^  and  the  views  of  the  minority  became  heresy. 

Most  of  the  early  lipresies  arose  from  different  oj  iniong  about 
the  exact  nature  of  Christ.   Thus  Anus,  a  priest  of  Alexandria, 

^  .See  KobiDSOu's  Keudinys,  1,  19-21,  fur  a  third  century  statement.  For 
the  RoflBMi  CKlboUo  view  to-dty,  tee  §  776. 
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taught  that,  vliile  Chriat  wbb  the  diviiw  Sou  of  God,  He  was 
not  e^ual  to  the  FUher.  Athanasliie,  of  the  same  dtjf  asserted 
that  Christ  was  not  only  diyine  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  that 
He  and  the  Father  were  absolutely  equal  in  all  reapecta^  —  "  of 
the  same  substanoe "  and  ^  oo-etemaL"  The  struggle  waxed 
fierce  and  divided  Christendom  iuto  opposing  camps.  But  the 
Emperor  Constantiiie  desired  union  in  the  church.  If  it  split 
iiito  hostile  fragments,  his  political  reasuus  for  favoiing  it 
would  be  gone.  Accordingly,  in  325,  he  summoned  all  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  of  the  empire  to  the  first  great  council  of  tlie 
whole  chnrch,  at  Kicaea,  in  Asia  Minors  and  ordered  them  to  come 
to  agreement. 

Arius  and  Athanasius  in  person  led  the  fierce  debate.  In  the 
end  the  majority  sided  with  Athanasius.  His  doctrine,  summed 
up  in  the  Xkene  Creed,  became  the  orthodox  creed  of  Christen- 
dom. Arianism  was  condemned,  and  Arius  and  his  followers 
were  excluded  from  the  churoh  and  persecnted*  This  heresy 
was  to  play  an  important  part,  however,  in  later  histoiy.  Its 
exiled  disciples  converted  some  of  the  barbarian  peoples,  who 
later  brought  back  the  Arian  faith  with  them  into  the  empire 
when  they  conquered  it  (§S  708,  733,  742).^ 

695.  Persecntlon  by  the  Church. — Diocletian's  persecution 
was  the  last  which  the  church  had  to  suffer.  Kow,  it  began 
itself  to  use  violence  to  stamp  out  other  religions.  The  Em- 
peror (Jratian  (§  679)  permitted  orthodox  Christians  to  prevent 
the  worship  of  heretical  Christian  sects;  and  the  great  Theo- 
dosius  forbade  all  pagan  worship  (§  680).'  Paganism  survived 
for  a  century  more,  in  out-of-the-way  places,'  but  Christianity 

1  Special  reports  :  other  early  herMtes,  especially  that  of  the  GnoHSet  and 
that  of  the  Maniehaeamt,  and  the  church  eouncils  that  dealt  with  them.  The 

sect  of  Manichaeaiis  arow*  in  tfie  Fast  and  was  infliienrod  by  the  Porstan  re^ 
ligiou  (§  7.S).  Accunliug  to  this  hertssy,  God  was  uui  all-powerfui,  but  the  devil 
existed  aud  worked  as  &u  independeut  power,  like  the  evil  power  in  Zioroas- 
trlaiilfliii. 

'  S.  (*  \  arioos  decrees  in  Bohfnsoa's  Readings^  I,  88, 2B-27. 

*  Ht'iii-*'  the  narno  pafjarm.  from  a  T.;itin  word  meanirii::  mstics.  Prom  a 
likf  fact  the  Christian  (iermans  nt  a  lator  timr  canio  to  describe  the  remaia^ 
iug  adhereata  of  the  old  woreliip  im  heaihem  (hcaili -dwellers). 
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had  now  become  the  sole  legal  religion.  Heathen  temples  and 
idols  were  destroyed;  many  of  the  philosophical  schools  were 
broken  up ;  ^  and  adherents  of  the  old  faiths  were  sometimes 
put  to  death.  All  this  deplorable  policy  was  opposed  in  yain 
by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers,  as  by  AtupiMine  and 
John  Chryaostom  (^Liiat  is,  Johu  ''of  the  Guideu  Aioutk"; 
§  702). 

In  oeDtiirtoB  to  oome  tbls  pefseeatton  by  the  ohonsh  dwaifed  into  insig- 
nificance even  the  terrible  pefseontions  it  had  sailBiwl.  The  mottTe  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  of  the  old  imperial  persecatlon.   It  was  not 

political.  Each  persecuting  sect  of  the  ChristiaTi  rhurch  has  justified 
its  action  on  tho  ground  that  belief  in  its  particuiar  faith  waa  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Therefore  it  seemed  right  and  merciful  to  torture  the 
bodies  of  heretics  in  order  to  save  their  souls  and  to  protect  the  souls 
of  others. 

686.  Sliect  of  the  Converslim  of  the  Bmpixe. — The  victorions 
oharch  mitigated  slavery;  it  made  suicide* a  crime;  it  built 
up  a  vast  and  beneficent  system  of  charity ; '  and  it  abolished 
the  gladiatorial  games.  The  deeper  purifying  results,  in  the 
hearts  of  individual  men  and  women,  history  cannot  trace 
directly. 

But  110  event  of  tins  kind  can  work  in  one  direction  only. 
The  pag'an  woikl  was  converted  at  first  more  in  form  than  in 
spirit,  and  pa^^anism  reacted  upon  Christianity.  The  victory 
was  in  part  a  compromise.  The  ])agau  empire  became  Chris- 
tian :  but  the  Christian  cliurcli  became,  to  some  degree,  im- 
perial and  pagan.  When  it  conquered  the  barbarians,  soon 
afterward,  it  became  to  some  degree  barbarian.  The  gain 
enormously  exceeded  the  loss  \  but  there  did  take  place  an  in- 
evitable change  from  the  earlier  Christianity. 


i  There  Is  a  fire-page  euininaty  of  eavlj  penecutions  liy  the  Christiana  in 
Lecky»  European  Morals^  lM-198. 

2 Moat  of  the  groat  prxjrans  looked  upon  suiriiie  as  perfectly  excusable 
(thnn^h  Socrates  had  coudemned  it),  nod  it  had  beeu  growing  frightfully 
coniEuon. 

*Lecky,  European  Mornh,  II,  79-98,  gives  Ml  exoellent  aooonnt. 
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SOCIETY  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 

687.  Exhaustion.  —  The  three  quarters  of  a  century  after 
the  reunion  of  the  empire  under  Constantine  was  marked  hy 
a  fair  degree  of  outward  prosperity.  But  the  secret  forcea 
that  were  sapping  the  strength  of  society  continued  to  work, 
and  early  in  the  coming  century  (the  fifth)  the  Empire  was 
to  crumble  under  barbadian  attacks*  These  inroads  were  no 
mare  Jbrmidaikie  than  those  whU^  had  so  oJUn  been  rebuffed* 
Apparently  they  were  weaker  (§  752).  The  barbarians,  then^ 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  Fall."  The 
causes  were  internaL  The  Roman  Empire  was  overthrown 
from  without  by  an  ordinary  attack,  because  U  had  grown 
iveak  within. 

This  weakness  was  nut  due,  iu  any  in.irked  degree  at  least, 
to  decline  in  the  army.  The  army  kept  its  superb  organiza- 
tion, and  to  the  last  was  so  strong  in  its  disripinie  and  its 
pride  that  it  was  ready  to  face  any  odds  uutiinc  limgly.  l^ut 
more  and  more  it  became  impossible  to  find  men  to  hll  the 
legions,  or  money  to  pay  them.  Dearth  of  men  (§  G49)  and  of 
money  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  state*  The  Empire  had 
become  a  shell} 

688.  Lack  of  money,  rather  than  too  much  wealth,  was  one 
of  the  great  evils.  The  empire  did  not  have  sufficient  sources 
of  supply  of  precious  metals  for  the  demands  of  business ;  and 
what  money  there  was  was  steadily  drained  away  to  India  and 
the  distant  Orient  (§  613).  This  movement,  which  had  been 
noticeable  in  the  first  century,  had  carried  away  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  coined  money  by  the  fourth  century. 
The  emperors  were  forced  to  mix  silver  and  gold  with 
ciieaper  nir tals  in  their  coins.  This  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  demoralized  business.    Finally  the  lack 

i  The  older  writers  oxplainci  the  dt-cay  on  nigral  ^.Toiiiids.  K*  '-pnt  '?r'holar«> 
are  at  one  in  recognizing,  first,  that  the  moral  defray  of  Roman  i>ocieiy  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  secondly,  that  the  immediate  caasetof  dedlae 
were  poUtiwl  and  eoonomio. 
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of  coin  forced  even  imperial  officers  to  draw  part  of  tlieir 
salaries  in  produce,  —  robes,  horses,  wheat.  Trade,  in  many 
districts,  reverted  to  primitive  barter.  To  pay  taxes  bwame 
more  and  more  difficult.  Th^s*'  evils  continued  to  afiOict 
Knropf'  uTitil  the  discovery  of  ^Ii  xk  o  ',u\d  Pern. 

689.  The  classes  of  society  m  the  fourth  and  tifth  centin  ies 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  first  three  centuries.  At  the 
top  was  the  emperor  to  direct  the  machinery  of  government. 
At  the  bottom  were  the  peasantry  and  artisans  to  produce 
food  and  wealth  wherewith  to  pay  taxes.  Between  these 
extremes  were  two  aristocracies^ — an  imperial  aristocracy  for 
the  empire  at  large,  and  a  local  aristocracy  for  every  city. 

690.  The  seiuiloiial  noUUty,  the  higher  aristocracy,  now  in- 
eluded  many  nobles  who  never  sat  in  the  Senate  either  at 
Borne  or  at  the  new  capital  Constantinople.  It  had  swallowed 
up  the  old  senatorial  class  of  Borne,  and  most  of  the  knights. 
Jt  ttjds  "  a  nobUity  of  office.*^  That  is,  as  with  the  modern 
Russian  nobility,  a  family  lost  its  rank  unless  from  time  to 
time  it  furnished  officials  to  the  government. 

A  noble  of  this  class  possessed  great  honor  and  some  impor- 
tant privileges.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  whole  empire,  not  of 
one  municipality  alone,  and  he  did  not  have  to  pay  local  taxes. 
He  bore,  however,  heavy  imperial  burdens.  He  might  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment  for  ruinous  expenses  at  the  capital, 
in  fulfilling  some  imperial  command,  or  he  might  be  required 
tn  a  sume  some  costly  office  at  his  own  expense  on  a  distant 
frontier.  But  only  a  few  individuals  were  actually  ruined  by 
such  duties.  The  lot  of  the  great  majority  was  a  favored  one. 
The  great  landed  proprietors  belonged  to  this  dase.  The  law 
allowed  them  to  escape  their  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of 
society ;  and  from  those  burdens  which  they  were  supposed  to 
bear,  they  escaped  in  large  measure  by  bribing  the  imperial 
officers. 

691.  The  Curials.  —  Below  the  imperial  nobility  was  the 

local  nobility.  Each  city  had  its  senate,  or  curia.  The  curials 
were  not  drafted  into  the  armies,  as  the  lower  classes  might  be, 
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nor  were  they  subject  to  bodily  punishment.  They  managed 
the  finances  of  their  city,  and  to  some  degree  they  still  con- 
trolled its  other  local  affairs.  Those  curials  who  rose  to  the 
high  magistracies,  however,  had  to  bear  large  expense  in  pro- 
vidiiig  shows  and  festivals  for  their  fellow-townsiuen,  and  ail 
curials  had  costly  duties  in  supplying  the  poor  with  com. 

More  crushing  still  to  this  looal  nobility  were  the  imperial 
burdens.  The  chief  imperial  tax  was  the  land  tax.  The  needs 
of  the  empire  caused  the  amoiuit  to  be  increased  steadily, 
while  the  abilify  of  the  people  to  pay  steadily  decreased.  The 
oarials  were  made  the  collectors  of  this  tax  in  their  city,  and 
were  hdd  permmaUp  retpontibh  for  any  d^kiL 

This  duty  was  so  undesirable  that  the  number  of  curials 
tended  to  fall  away.  To  secure  the  revenue,  the  emperors 
tried  to  prerent  this  decrease.  I%e  euriaU  were  made  a  heredi' 
tary  dasSy  and  were  bound  to  fftWr  ojftee.  They  were  forbidden 
to  b<»coine  clergy,  soldiers,  or  lawyers ;  they  were  not  allowed 
tu  move  from  city  to  city,  or  even  to  travel  without  special 
permission. 

A  place  In  the  senate  of  his  city  had  once  been  the  highest  ambition 
of  a  wealthy  middle-class  citizen ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  it  had  be- 
come almost  an  act  of  heroism  to  assume  the  duty.  A  story  is  told  that 
in  a  Spanish  municipality  a  public-spirited  man  voluntarily  ofFpml  him- 
self for  a  vacancy  in  the  curia,  and  that  his  fellownntizeus  erected  a  statue 
in  his  honor.  As  the  i>osition  grew  more  and  more  unendurable,  desper- 
ate attempts  were  made  to  escape  at  any  sacrifice.  Of  course  the  desir- 
able eseape  was  into  the  Imporiiil  nobility,  but  this  wm  possible  only  to 
a  tew.  Otiheis,  despite  the  law,  sought  refuge  in  the  artisan  gUds,  in  the 
ehnreh,  or  even  in  aeifdom,  in  a  flnrile  manisge,  or  in  flight  to  the 
harbariBDt.^ 

692.  The  middle  class  bfi\s  epn  the  curials  and  the  labortrs, 
was  rapidly  disappearing.  Wlien  a  trader,  small  landowner,  or 
professional  man  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  land,  he  was 
compelled  by  law  to  become  a  cnrial;  but  the  general  driit 
was  for  such  men  to  sink  rather  than  rise. 

^  See  Robinson's  Readinga^  I,  29. 
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693.  Tlio  tttlMiit  wore  grouped  in  gildsy  or  collegesi  each 
with  its  own  organization.   Ewk  mtmJbtt  was  wm  bound  to  hU 

gild,  aa  the  curial  to  his  office.  The  condition  of  artisans  had 
become  desperate.  An  edict  of  Diocletian's  regarding  prices 
and  wages  shows  that  a  workman  received  not  more  than  one 
tenth  the  wages  of  an  American  workman  of  like  grade,  while 
food  and  clothing  cost  at  least  one  third  ;is  much  as  now.  The 
artisan  of  the  fourth  centnry  then  received  in  "real  wages" 
only  a  third  as  much  as  the  artisan  of  to-day.  To  say  nothing 
of  other  matters,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have  kept  soul 
and  body  together.  His  family  must  have  known  veiy  rarely 
the  taste  of  butter,  0ggs>  or  freeh  meat. 

684.  The  peasantry  had  become  terfs.  That  is,  they  were 
bound  to  their  labor  on  the  soil|  and  changed  masters  with 
the  land  they  tilled. 

In  tiie  last  days  of  the  BepuUie^  the  system  of  great  e8> 
tates  which  had  blighted  Italy  earlier  (SI  490,  488)  oursed 
province  after  proyinoe  outside  Italy.  Free  labor  disappeared 
before  servile  labor ;  gndn  culture  declined ;  and  large  areas 
of  land  ceased  to  be  tilled.  To  help  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  emperors  introduced  a  uew  system.  After  success- 
ful wars,  they  gave  large  numbers  of  barbanau  captives  to 
great  landlords,  —  thousands  in  a  batch,  —  not  as  slaves,  but 
as  colonif  or  serfs.  The  purpose  was  lu  secure  (f  hereditary 
class  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  so  keep  uj)  the  food  supj)ly. 
The  coloni  were  really  given  not  to  the.  lauiUord,  hut  tn  (he  land. 

They  were  not  personal  property,  as  slaves  were.  Tfietf 
were  part  of  the  roil  efstate.  They,  and  their  children  after 
them,  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  sold  off  it. 
They  had  some  rights  which  slaves  did  not  have.  They  could 
contract  a  legal  marriage,  and  each  had  his  own  plot  of  ground, 
of  which  he  could  not  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  he  paid  to 
the  landlord  a  fixed  rent  in  labor  and  in  produce. 

Augustus  be^^an  this  system  on  a  small  scalt,  and  it  soon  bpcame  a 
regular  practice  to  dispose  thus  of  vanquished  tribes.  'Ihia  made  it  still 
more  difficult  for  the  free  small-farmer  to  ""iv***^!!"  bimselt  Tbat  claM 
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mmk  into  mttb.  On  the  other  hmd,  the  slmree  rote  into  msft,  imtfl 

nearly  all  coltivatotB  of  the  soil  were  of  this  order. 

This  institution  of  coioni  lasted  for  huudreds  of  years,  under  the  name 
of  serfdom.  It  helped  change  the  ancient  slave  onranizati  ^n  of  lalor 
into  the  mcxlern  free  orL'nnization.  For  the  slave  it  was  an  immense 
gain.  At  the  moment,  however,  it  was  one  more  factor  in  killing  out  the 
<Ad  middle  class  aud  in  widening  the  gap  between  the  nobles  and  the 
smaU  caltivatorB.1 

But  in  the  fourth  eentaiy,  the  lot  of  theodonl,  too,  hid  beconu  miaer- 
ahle.  Tbtf  mn  crashed  by  bnperiel  lane,  in  addition  to  the  lenl  doe 
their  landlord ;  and  in  Diocletian's  lime,  in  Gaol,  they  xose  in  deq;»ente 
lefolt  agntnst  the  upper  clsasew,  to  plunder,  murder,  and  toctore — n. 
terrible  foreronner  of  the  peasaat>risingB  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

695.  Society  was  crystaOizmg  into  castes.  Not  only  had  the  peaaantrj 
heoome  eeilB,  attached  fiom  generation  to  generation  to  the  aaaie  plot  Crif 
grounds  tfeis  prtm^pit  iff  tufjiton  wot  biiHg  ofipStd  lo  off  cIbmw  The* 
artisan  waa  hound  to  hia  heieditaiy  gjld,  and  tiie  cnrial  and  the  noUe 
each  to  his  heieditAiy  order.  Freedom  of  morement  sesmed  lost  la 
its  indostries  and  ita  social  relations  as  well  as  In  foreinment,  th» 
Empire  was  hecomiug  despotic  and  OrientaL 

606.  Cnialiing^  Tattoo. — The  Empire  was  ''a  great  tax 

gathering  and  barbarian-fighting  machine."  It  collected  taxes 
in  order  to  fight  barl);iriaiis.  But  the  time  came  when  the  pro- 
vmo'aLi  b^ijan  to  dread  the  tax-rolhrfor  more  than  theu  feared  iht. 
Goth.  This  was  ])artly  V)eeause  of  the  decrease  in  ability  to 
pay,  and  partly  because  the  complex  organization  cost  more  aud 
more.  Says  Goldwin  Smith:  "The  earth  swarmed  with  the 
consuming  hierarchy  of  extortion,  so  that  it  was  said  that  they 
who  received  taxes  were  more  than  they  who  paid  them."^ 
Moreover,  the  wealthiest  classes  succeeded  in  shifting  the  bur- 
den largely  upon  those  least  able  to  pay. 

Thus,  heavy  as  the  taxation  was,  it  yielded  less  and  less.  The 
leyenues  of  the  government  shrank  up.  The  empire  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  wealth  as  well  as  from  a  lack  of  men. 


*  This  serf  system  began  on  the  vast  estates  of  the  emperors  themselves, — 
where  easy  rental  aii<l  protect  ion  made  thp  arrangement  desirable  even  to 
many  free  tenant  Iaru)er».  Later,  the  s>  :»t^iu  spread  tu  big  privcUe  efltates; 
and  it  was  reinforced  by  this  practice  of  barbarian  captive. 
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697.  Peaceful  Infusion  of  Barbarians. — The  only  measure  that 
helped  fill  up  the  gaps  iu  population  was  the  introduction  of 
barbarians  from  without.  This  took  place  ^>eace/ai^^  ou  a  large 
scale;  but  so  far  as  preserving  the  political  empire  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

Not  only  was  the  £oman  army  mostly  made  up  of  Germans : 
whole  provinces  were  settled  by  them,  he/wre  their  kinsmen 
from  without,  in  the  fifth  century,  began  in  earnest  to  break  over 
the  Rhine.  Conquered  barbarians  had  been  settled,  hundreds 
of  thousands  at  a  time,  in  frontier  piorinces»  and  friendly  tribes 
had  been  admitted,  to  make  their  homes  in  depopulated 
districts.  Thus  as  slaves,  soldiers,  eoloni,  subjects,  the  German 
world  had  been  filtering  into  the  Boman  world,  untU  a  targe  part 
of  the  empire  was  peacefully  Oermamixed*  Even  the  imperial 
officers  were  largely  Germans. 

This  infusion  of  new  blood  helped  to  renew  the  decaying 
population  and  to  check  the  decline  of  material  prosperity. 
The  Germans  within  the  empire,  in  large  measure,  took  on 
Roman  civilization  and  customs  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
kept  some  of  their  old  iMistoms  and  ideas  and  a  friendly 
feeling  for  their  kinsmen  in  the  German  forests.  TJie  barrier 
between  the  empire  and  its  assailants  melted  away.  This 
lessened  the  agony  of  the  barbarian  conquest,  but  it  helped  to 
make  it  possible. 

688-  The  Oovernment  and  tlie  Money  Power.  ^  Men  were  not 
equal  before  the  law.  Not  only  the  courts  in  practice,  but 
even  the  written  law,  made  vicious  distinctions  between  rich 
and  poor.  The  noble,  convicted  of  crime,  was  punished  more 
lightly  than  a  poor  man  for  the  same  offense. 

Worse  still  were  the  special  privileges  which  tiie  govern- 
ment permitted  to  the  rich  for  heaping  up  more  wealth.  We 
noted  in  the  closing  history  of  the  liepublic  the  pernicious 
alliance  between  the  "  money  power "  and  the  government. 
Just  how  far  such  a  state  of  thiners  continued  under  the 
Empire  it  is  hard  say.  But  so  shrowd  a  reformer  as 
Diocletian  believed  positively  that  a  chief  factor  in  the  ruin* 
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ous  cost  of  living  to  the  poor  was  the  com bi nation  of  capital- 
ists to  raise  prices.  He  speaks  of  **tho  ra^'ing  avarice,"  "the 
exorbitant  prices/'  "the  unbridled  desire  to  jihinder,"  on  the 
part  of  those  who  control  the  market;  and  so  he  issued  a  de- 
cree (referred  to  in  §693)  in  which  he  fixed  the  highest 
price  which  it  should  be  lawful  to  ask  or  give  for  each  one  of 
some  eight  hundred  articles  of  daily  use,  —  wheat,  leather, 
various  sorts  of  cloth,  butter,  eggs,  pork,  beef.  Such  an  effort 
was  foredoomed  to  failure.  But  it  is  interestiDg  as  one  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  government  attempted  to  interfere  on 
the  side  of  the  poor. 

689.  Ho  serious  attempt  was  made^  after  the  early  days  of 
the  Empire,  to  tmUd  up  a  new  free  peaaaatiy  by  giving  farms 
to  the  unemployed  millions  of  the  cities.  This  is  strange; 
for  such  efforts  to  tnrn  a  dangerous  weakness  into  a  source  of 
strength  had  been  characteristio  of  the  reformers  who  preceded 
the  Empire,  from  Gracchus  to  Caesar  (§§  508-519,  558).  The 
cause  of  the  absence  of  sucli  effort  is  probably  the  intlueace 
of  wealth  upon  the  rulini:^  powers.  The  noble  landlords  who 
shared  among  themselves  the  wide  domains  of  Africa,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  received  gladly  the  free  gift  of  thousands  of  coloni 
(§  694)  to  till  their  lands;  but  they  would  have  fouLrht  tirrcely 
any  attempt  by  the  government  to  recover  part  of  their  domaius 
to  make  homes  for  free  settlers. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.  In  the 
days  of  Gracchus  and  of  Caesar,  the  city  mob  was  made  up,  in 
good  part,  of  ex-farmers,  or  of  their  sons,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  land  against  their  will  (§  489).  Long  before  Diocle- 
tian's day»  the  rabble  of  Bome  or  Alexandria  had  lost  all  touch 
with  country  life.  Secure  in  free  doles  of  grain,  sleeping  in 
gateways,  perhaps,  but  spending  their  days  in  the  splendid  free 
public  baths  or  in  the  terrible  fascination  of  gladiatorial  games 
or  of  the  chariot  races,  they  could  no  longer  be  driven  to  the 
simple  life  and  hard  labor  of  the  farm  —  even  if  farming  had 
continued  prohtable.  We  know  that  to-day,  ui  America,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  stalwai^t  men  prefer  want  and  misery  on 
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the  orowded  sidevalks  and  under  the  gleaming  lights  of  a  oitj 
to  the  loneliness  of  a  comfortable  living  in  the  ooimtij.  So 
in  the  ancient  worlds  it  was  probably  too  late,  when  the  Em- 
pire came,  to  wean  the  mob  from  its  city  life. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE 

700.  Theological  Chaneter. —  The  great  names  in  literature 
in  the  fourth  century  were  almost  all  the  names  of  churchmen, 
and  the  writings  were  nearly  all  theological.  In  other  linesy 
even  more  than  in  the  third  century,  the  period  was  one  of 
intellectual  decay.  There  were  no  more  poets,  and  no  new  dis- 
coTsries  in  science.  Even  the  old  science  and  literature  were 
neglected. 

701.  The  chief  pagan  writers  were :  — 

Ammianii<;,  nn  Asiatic  Greek  aoldiar,  the  author  of  a  spirited  oontinuaUoo 

of  Tacitus"  liistory  ; 

Eutropius,  a  soldier  and  the  author  of  a  summary  of  Roman  history  ; 

Julian  (the  emperor),  whose  chief  works  were  his  Memoirs  and  a  **  Refu- 
tation "  of  Christianity. 

702.  Many  Christian  writers  piodoced  a  flood  of  theological  and  aigop 
mentaUye  works.   Among  them  were  :  — 

Ambrose  (Saint),  a  Gallic  lawyer,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Milan  (the 
bishop  who  diRciplined  the  Emperor  Theodosiue)  ;  the  author  oi  many 

letters,  sermons,  and  hymns ; 
Anthony  (Saint),  an  IvL'yptian  hermit; 
Arius  and  Atiianajiius  (§  684)  ; 

Augustine  (Saint),  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  author  of  many  letters, 
eommentariee,  sennons,  theological  works ;  probably  the  most  widely 
known  are  his  Coi^eMfoite  and  7%€  City  of  Qcd; 

Basil  (Saint) ; 

John  Chryeostom  (Saint),  a  famous  orator  (§  685) ; 

Ettsebius,  a  bishop  and  the  anthor  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  history  ; 

Jerome  (Saint),  a  Syrian  hermit,  who  translated  the  Bible  Into  Latin  (the 

Vulgate)  and  wrote  controversial  works  : 
Martin  (Saint),  «»oldif»r,  monk,  and  bishop  <if  'I'ours,  who  established  the 

lirst  monastery  in  Gaul  (famous  for  its  beautiful  manuscripts)  ; 
Ulfilas,  a  Gothic  hostage,  who  became  bishop  and  missionary  among  his 

people,  conyertiDg  them  to  Arianitm;  he  arranged  a  Gothic  alphabet 
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and  translated  the  Bible  into  Gothic  (the  oldest  literary  nork  in  m 
Timtonic  langua<;e  ;  a  copy  in  silver  letters  upon  aeariet  paichmeot  is 
pfeeerved  in  the  libraiy  of  Upoala  UniTonity). 

708.  Attitude  of  ChrlMlaiis  towird  Pacui  Learning.  —  Many 
Christians  were  hostile  to  pagan  science  and  literature,  while 
foraluLig  time  the  Christian  world  }>ro(liu*ed  little  to  take  their 
place.  The  pagan  poetry,  beautiful  as  it  was,  was  tilled  with 
inimorai  stories  of  the  old  ^ods.  This  ex})lains  in  j)art  why 
the  Christians  feared  rDntaniination  from  pagan  literature. 
Their  attitiide  was  like  that  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century  toward  the  plays  ol  i>hakesj>eare.  The  contempt  for 
pagan  acietice  had  less  excuse,  and  its  result  was  particularly 
unfortunate. 

For  instance,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  (§  320) ;  but  the  early  Christians  demolished  the  idea  by  theologi- 
cal arguments.  It  is  imposBible,*^  said  St.  Augustine,  there  should  he 
inKabUant»  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  since  no  such  race  is  leoocded 
in  Scripture  among  the  descendants  of  Adam/'  And,  said  others,  **  If  the 
earth  were  round,  how  could  all  men  see  Christ  at  his  comhag  ?  **  . 

Even  St.  Jerome,  an  ardent  scholar  during  most  of  his  life^ 

came  at  one  time  under  the  influence  of  this  hostile  feeling  so 
far  as  to  rejoice  at  the  growing  neglect  of  i'laiu  ;ind  lo  warn 
Christians  against  }>asran  writers.  In  398,  a  council  of  the 
churrh  officially  cautiuuL'd  bishops  against  readincr  any  books 
excej.t  religious  onrs ;  aiui  the  prevalent  feeling  was  forcefully 
expressed  a  little  earlier  {^oi)  a.d.)  in  a  writing  known  as  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions    :  — 

"  Refrain  from  all  the  writings  of  the  heathens ;  .  .  .  For  if  thou 
wilt  explore  history,  thou  hast  the  Books  of  the  Kings ;  or  aeekeat  thou 

for  words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  thou  hast  the  I*rophets,  Job,  and  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  ...  Or  dost  thou  long  for  tuneful  strains,  thou  hast 
the  Psalms;  or  to  explore  the  origin  of  thincs,  thou  h:ist  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  .  .  .  Wherefore  abstain  scrupulously  from  all  strange  and 
deTiUsh  books." 

The  GhristianB  did  not  usually  attend  the  public  schools 
until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  soon  after  that  time  they 
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began  to  break  up  the  old  philosophical  schools.  The  church 
WHS  soon  to  become  the  mother  and  the  sole  protector  of  a 
new  learning ;  but  it  has  to  bear  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
loss  of  the  old.* 

704.  Deeper  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Learning.  —  But  this 
attitude  of  the  Christians  was  not  the  main  cause  for  the 
decay  of  learning.  A  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  cause  lay 
in  the  general  decline  of  the  Soman  world  which  we  have 
discussed  ($|  647-^1).  That  world,  for  the  time  at  least, 
was  exhausted.  It  bad  been  growing  weaker  year  by  yeari  in 
government,  in  industry,  in  pi^nlation,  as  well  as  in  literatnre 
and  science.  Now  it  was  to  be  torn  down  and  rebnilt  by  a 
more  vigorous  people.  Bui  in  the  fint  part  of  that  procen-^ 
the  destructive  pari  —  the  survivals  of  the  old  learning  were 
mostly  to  he  extinguished  (§  751). 


Fob  FumTHSB  Rkadoto  on  ohapten  xU  and  zHI.^i6)Mdliil|y  suggested: 
DsTis*  Readings,  II,  Mos.  109-110  (most  of  which  extracts  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  text).  AddUtonal :  Pelham's  OutHnes,  677-686 ;  Roh- 

inson'8  BeadingSy  I,  20-29;  Adams'  f'iviiizntion  during  the  Middle  Ages^ 
iH-iU  ;  K ipling's  Stories— PkcI;  «  MiU  (aUo  In  McClure'i,  Hay- 

July,  1906). 

BEVIKW  EXERCISE  FOR  PART  V 

1.  Add  the  dates  284,  885,  878,  to  the  list 

2.  Extend  list  of  terms  and  names  lor  fact  drill, 

8.  Memorize  characterization  of  the  centuries  of  the  Empire ;  l.e.  ^ 

First  and  second  centuries :  good  government,  peace  and  prosperity. 

Third  Cf ntury  :  declinp,  —  matorial,  political,  and  intellectual. 

Fourth  century  :  revival  of  imperial  power;  victory  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  S(jcial  aiul  intellectual  decline. 

Fifth  aiid  aixth  centuries  (iu  advance)  :  barbarian  conquest* 
4i  Refiew  the  growth  of  the  Cbristiau  church. 
5.  Be?Iew  briefly  the  movement  in  literature  and  science. 


^Drane'c  ChritHan  Schools  and  Scholars,  l^AT,  gives  an  interesting  treat* 
inent  of  earfy  Christian  cnlture  somewhat  different  from  that  presented  hen. 
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BOXAHO-TBUTOHIO  EUBOPE 

TkM  BetUmetU  of  the  Teutonic  tribe»  wu  not  m^rriij  the  introduction 

of  a  ne^p  set  of  ideas  and  iroftrfutir^ns,  .  .  .  it  teas  also  the  introdrtrtiun  of 
freth  blood  and  youthful  mind  —  the  muscle  and  brain  irhich  m  the  f>t'.  ure 
were  to  do  the  larger  share  of  the  iBorld'9  toor*.  —  Ueobok  Blktom 
Adams. 

Before  entering  upon  this  final  portion  of  An?ient  ffistory, 
it  will  bo  woll  to  mood  coufnUy  tbo  •nmiBJuiM  in  ff  4  and  300. 

CHAPTER  XLIII 

TAB  TBUT0N8 

705.  Xtfly  Home  and  the  Different  Peopleo.  —  The  Teutons 
oame  into  our  story  first  at  the  time  of  Marius  (§  523).  At  fre- 
quent intervals  during  the  five  centuries  since  that  first  invasion 
they  had  been  beating  fiercely  upon  the  frontiers^  and  they  had 
sent  great  swarms  of  their  numbers,  as  prisoners  and  as  peaceful 
colonists,  to  dwell  within  the  empire.  Kow  they  were  to  break 
in  as  conquerors,  so  introducing  one  of  the  great  eras  in  history. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  had  long  separated  the  barbaric 
world  from  the  Roman  world.  Between  the  Danube  and  the 
Baltic,  north  and  south,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula, 
east  and  west,  roamed  many  tribes  known  to  themselves  by  no  one 
name,  but  all  called  (lermans  (Teutons)  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  ini])ortant  u'l  oiips  were  the  Goths,  Burgiuidians, 
Vandals,  Alemanni,  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Saxons.  The 
NorsenuMi  wt're  to  appear  later. 

706.  Stage  of  Culture.  —  The  distant  tribes  were  savage  and 
unorganized.    Those  near  the  empire  had  taken  on  some  civ« 

570 
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flizatioa  and  had  moved  toward  a  stranger  political  onion,  under 
the  rale  of  kings.  In  general  they  seem  to  have  been  little 
above  the  level  of  the  better  North  American  Indians.  They 
had  no  cities,  but  theu-  important  villages  were  surrounded  by 
palisades,  like  the  Iroquois  villages.  They  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishinf^;  and  what  little  agriculture  they  had  was 
managed  by  women  or  slaves.  They  had  no  true  alphabet 
(except  the  Gothic,  invented  by  Ulfilas,  §  702)  and  no  literature, 
except  simple  ballads.  Their  tiade  was  barter.  Skins  or  rude 
oloths  formed  their  clothing;  but  the  nobler  warriors  possessed 
ehain  mail  and  wore  helmets  crested  with  plumes^  horns,  dragons, 
and  other  strange  devices. 
707.  Chaiacter. — Taoitus  (|  628)  says  of  the  Germans: — 

They  have  stem  bine  eyes,  ruddy  hair,  bodies  laige  tnd  robust,  bat 
poweifoi  only  in  sadden  ellorte.  They  are  Impatient  of  toU  and  labor. 
Thixst  and  heat  oreioome  them,  bat  from  the  natare  of  their  soil  and 
oUmate  they  are  pnxif  against  cold  and  hunger.**  —  Qermaniat  iv. 

The  usnal  marks  of  savagery  were  found  among  them.  They 

were  fierce,  quarrelsome,  hospitable.  Their  cold,  damp  forests 
had  helped  to  make  them  excessive  drunkards  and  immoderate 
eaters,  and  when  not  engaged  in  war  they  spent  day  after  day 
in  8leep  or  gluttony.  They  were  desperate  gamblers,  too,  and, 
when  other  wealth  was  gone,  they  would  stake  even  their  liberty 
npon  the  throw  of  the  dice. 

At  the  same  time,  they  do  seem  to  have  possessed  some  pe- 
cu!  i  ar  traits  not  common  in  savage  raoes.  They  revered  women. 
Tacitus  dwells  npon  the  affection  and  purity  of  their  family 
life.  They  reverenced  truth  and  fidelity.  Their  grim  joy  in 
.  battle  rose  sometimes  to  fierce  delight  or  even  to  a  Baersark" 
rage  that  made  men  insensible  to  wonnds.  In  particular,  they 
possessed  a  proud  spirit  of  indimduai  liberty  (in  contrast 
with  the  Roman  devotion  to  the  State),  a  ''high,  stern  sense 
of  manhood  and  the  worth  of  man,"  which  was  to  influence 
profoundly  later  European  history. 

Another  quality  is  especially  important.    The  Germans 
resemble  the  Hebrews  in  a  beriuua,  earnest,  imaginative  tem* 
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perament,  which  has  made  their  Christianity  differ  widely  from 
that  ot  the  clear-niiTidpd,  simiiier  peoples  of  southern  Europe. 
They  felt  the  solemn  mystery  of  life,  with  its  sliortness  of 
days,  its  sorrows,  and  unsatisfied  lont^ings.  This  inspired  in 
them,  not  unmanly  despair  nor  light  recklessness,  but  a 
heroism  tinged  witli  melancholy.  In  the  Song  of  Beowulf  (an 
old  poem  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  German  forests) 
the  chieftain  goes  out  to  an  almost  hopeless  encounter  with  a 
terrible  monster  that  had  been  destroying  his  people.  ^'Eaeh 
man/'  exclaims  the  hero,  must  abide  the  end  of  his  life  work ; 
let  him  that  may  work,  work  his  doomed  deeds  ere  night  oome." 
And,  again,  as  he  sits  by  the  dragon  mound,  victorious,  but 
dying :  — 

"  These  fifty  winters  have  1  ruled  thia  folk  ;  no  folk-king  of  folk-kings 
about  me  —  not.  any  one  of  tbem  —  dare  in  the  war-strife  welcome  my 
onset  1  Time's  change  and  chances  I  have  abided  ;  held  my  own  fairly  ; 
sought  not  to  snare  men ;  oath  never  sware  I  falsely  against  right.  So, 
for  all  this,  may  I  glad  be  at  heeit  now,  sick  thoagh  I  sit  here,  wounded 
with  dealbpwoanids  I  ** 

The  same  trait  of  mingled  gloom  and  heroism  is  seen  in  a 
striking  feature  of  tlieir  religion  (at  least  as  it  finally  developed 
in  Iceland).  This  was  the  belief  in  the  "Twilight  of  the 
Grods."  Heroes  who  had  fought  a  good  fight  on  earth  were  to 
reap  their  reward  hereafter  in  fighting  beside  the  gods  of  Light 
and  Warmth,  against  the  evil  giants  of  Cold  and  Darkness ;  but 
in  the  end  the  gods  and  heroes  were  all  to  perish  before  the 
powers  of  eviL  With  these  Teutons,  says  John  Bichard  Green 
{HU^tcry  of  the  English  People),  ^  life  was  built,  not  on  the  hope 
of  a  hereafter,  but  on  the  proud  self-consciousness  of  noble 
souls." 

708.  Religion.  The  old  Oerman  religion  was  a  rude  poly- 
theism. Wodeiif  the  war  god,  held  the  first  place  in  their  wor- 
ship.   From  him  the  noble  families  all  claimed  descent.  TJior, 

whose  hurlin-  liunnuer  caused  the  thunder,  was  the  god 
of  storms  and  ot  the  air.  Freya  was  the  deity  of  joy  and 
fruitfulness. 
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These  Teutonic  gods  live  still  in  our  names  for  the  days  of  the  week. 
Woden's  day,  Thor's  day,  and  Freya*8  day  are  easily  recognized  in 
their  modem  dress.  Tuesday  and  Satnrday  take  their  names  from  two 
obeeure  gods,  Tlw  and  Saetere ;  while  the  remaining  two  days  are  the 
Hoon*s  day  and  the  Sun's  day. 

The  Franks  and  Saxons  when  they  broke  into  the  em|)ire 
(§§  720,  740)  were  still  heathen.  All  the  other  tribes  that  set- 
tled in  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century  had  just  becuiiie  converts 
to  Arian,  Christianity,  throngli  the  laljura  ui  Arian  exiles. 

709.  Government.  —  Tacitus  shows  the  Germans,  organized 
in  tliree  polit.ieal  units,  —  vilhige,  canton,  and  tribe.  The 
village  was  originally  no  doubt  the  home  of  a  clan.  The  vil- 
lage and  the  tribe  each  had  its  popular  Assembly  with  its 
hereditary  chief.  The  tribal  chief,  or  king,  was  Bunoanded 
by  his  council  of  smaller  chie&.   To  quote  Tacitus : — 

"  In  the  election  of  kings  they  have  regard  to  birth ;  in  that  of  generals 
to  valor.  Their  kings  have  not  an  absolute  or  unlimited  power ;  and  their 
generals  command  less  through  the  force  of  authority  than  of  example. 
H  they  are  daring,  adventurous,  and  oonqilcaous  In  action,  they  procure 

obedience  from  the  admiration  they  inspire.*'  —  Oertmnia,  tIL 

•<  On  afiairs  of  smaller  mimient,  the  chiefs  consult ;  on  those  of  greater 
importance,  the  whole  community  ;  yet  with  this  circumstance,  that 
what  Ih  referred  to  the  derisinn  of  the  people  is  firf?t  (lii^cussed  by  the 
chiefs.  They  assemble,  unless  upon  some  sudden  emergency,  on  stated 
days,  either  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  When  they  all  think  fit,  they  sit 
down  armed.  Silence  is  proclaimed  by  the  priests,  who  have  on  this 
occasion  a  coocive  power.  Then  the  Ung,  or  chief,  and  such  othen  as 
are  conspicuous  for  age,  birth,  military  renown,  or  eloquence,  are  heard ; 
and  gain  attention  rather  from  their  abUUy  to  psrtuocfe,  Iftoii  thdr  atUhw^ 
iHf  to  commands  U  a  proposal  displease,  the  assembly  reject  it  by  an 
inarticulate  murmur ;  if  it  prove  agreeable,  tiiey  clash  their  javelins ; 
for  the  most  honorable  expression  of  assent  among  them  is  the  sound  of 
armB.*'»  i6.«xi,zlL 

710.  The  "  ConpaiitaiM." — One  peculiar  institution  must  be 
noted.  Every  great  chief  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  com- 
panions/* who  liyed  in  his  household*  ate  at  bis  table,  and 
fought  at  his  side.   To  them  the  chief  gave  food^  weai  una,  and 

1  Compare  with  the  early  Greek  orgaiUsatioa,  §§ 
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plunder:  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  their  "lord"  they  de- 
voted their  energies  and  lives.  The  element  of  personal  lo3f€Uiy 
in  this  relation  of  ''companion"  and  lord  was  to  influence  the 
development  of  later  European  feudaliam.  In  Germany  itself 
the  class  of  companions  seems  to  have  heen  made  up  largely 
of  outlaws  or  adventurers  skilled  in  arms.  It  grew  in  impor- 
tance, however,  after  the  invasions,  and  finally  developed  into 
the  nobility  of  later  Europe  (§  761  d). 

711.  The  Charm  of  the  South.  — The  sunny  South,  with  the 
wonders  and  riches  of  its  strange  civiliz^ion,  fascinated  these 
savages  with  a  potent  spell.  For  live  hundred  yeara  they  had 
been  striving  to  enter  in  and  p(»s8ess  it.  The  pressure  of 
fiercer  i)arb;irians  behind  them  and  of  their  own  increasing 
population  had  ])rt)diu'ed  certain  periods  of  special  effort,  and 
sometimes  they  had  burst  in  for  brief  periods  of  plunder. 
Always  hitherto  they  had  been  driven  out  again  by  some 
Marius,  Caesar,  Aurelius,  Aurelian,  Diocletian,  or  Julian. 
About  the  year  400,  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  empire,  they  bo- 
gan  at  last  to  come  in  to  stay. 


FoFi  1  L  RTHER  Rkauikg. — Tacitiis,  in  Ills  Gennama^  iTe^kta  the  Teu- 
Ujiis  al  K  njrth,  though  leaa  as  a  skilled  obs*;i  ver  than  aa  a  moralist  —  to 
contract  Iheir  barbaric  siuiplicity  aud  virtue  with  the  vices  of  Kowau 
civilizatioiL  Davis*  Stadings,  II,  No.  121,  giveB  a  four-ps^e  eztzact, 
which  sboold  be  read  caiefaUy.  The  three  most  readable  modem  treat- 
ments are  the  opening  pages  of  Greenes  BnglUh  PeopUt  Taine*a  JSnglUh 
Literature  (bk.  i,  ch.  i,  aeetiona  1-3),  and  Kingslej's  SamoM  ami  Teuton, 
1-16  ("The  Forest  ChUdren").  The  last  is  idealised.  There  are 
briefer  valnable  accounts  in  Hodglcin's  Thtodoaius  (close  of  chapter  ii), 
and  in  Henderson's  Short  Mittory  of  Qtrman}/,  1, 1-11. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

Xfi£  WANI>£&iMG  Of  TH£  P£OPL£S,  376-566  A. D. 

Hew  can  a  man  draw  a  picture  of  that  wkkh  haa  no  thape;  or  Ml  tha 
order  of  abtolute  dtworderf  /I  i»  all  .  .  .  like  the  working  qf  an  ant' 
h€^;  like  the  in$cet»  dewmring  eodk  other  in  a  dn^  of  water.  Teuton 
trfbeo,  Stavonio  tribet,  TUttarlH&e*,  Boman  genenUsy  emprettet,  bUhaptf 
courtier$^  adventurers,  appear  for  a  moment  out  of  the  crawdf — dim 
phantoma  .  .  .  and  then  vanith*  .  .  .^Ctuntn  KntoBiMX. 

THE  TEUTONS  BREAK  OVER  THE  BARRIERS 
A.  Thb  Daiotbk  (376-378  a.d.) 

712.  The  West  Goths:  Adrianople.  —  The  event  which  we 
now  recognize  as  the  first  step  in  the  victory  of  the  Teutons 
seemed  at  the  time  only  a  oontinuatifm  of  an  old  policy  of  the 
Empire.  Many  tribes  had  been  admitted  within  the  bound* 
aries  as  allies  and  had  proven  faithful  defenders  of  the 
frontiers.   In 376,  such  a  measure  was  repeated  on  a  vast  scale* 

The  story  has  been  told  briefly  in  §  679.  The  whole 
people  of  the  West  Goths  {Visigoths)  appeared  on  the  Danube, 
fleeini^  from  the  moio  terrible  Jliins  —  wild,  nomadic  iioise- 
men  from  r.irtary.  Valens,  emperor  of  the  East,  granted  the 
prayers  ot  tlie  fugitives,  alloT^od  them  to  cross  the  Danube, 
and  travo  them  lands  south  ol  the  river.  They  were  to  give  up 
tlieir  arms,  while  Roman  agents  were  to  supply  them  food  until 
the  harvest.  These  agents  embezzled  the  imperial  funds  and 
furnished  vile  aud  insufhcient  food,  while  at  the  same  time» 
for  bribes,  they  allowed  the  barbarians  to  keep  their  arms.' 

The  Goths  rose  and  marched  on  Constantinople.  At 
AdrianofHe  (378  a.d.)  Valens  was  defeated  and  slain.  Tkia 

uuK  h  The  s.uiie  way,  American  "  Indian  A|;ent8"  have  provoked  more 
than  one  Indian  war  in  our  history. 
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battle  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Teutonic  conquest.  The  Goths 
ravaged  the  land  up  to  the  walls  of  the  oapitnl,  but  they 
could  not  stx)rm  a  great  city.  The  new  emperor,  Tbeodosms 
the  Great,  finally  pacified  them,  and  they  remained  in  the 
Danubian  provinces,  ppacpful  settlers,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

713.  Alaric  —  In  395,  Theodosius  died,  and  at  once  masses 
of  the  Goths  roee  under  an  ambitious  young  chieftain,  AUxric^ 
whom  they  soon  made  their  king.  AJaric  led  his  host  into 
Greece.  For  a  heavy  ransom,  he  spared  Athens,  but  be 
sacked  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta.  He  was  trapped  in  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  gigantic  Vandal,  5ttficAo,  a  general  of 
Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West  (§  680) ;  but  finally  the  Gol^ 
bought  or  maneuTered  his  way  out,  with  his  plnnder. 

Arcadiiis,  the  terrified  emperor  of  the  East,  then  gave  him 
a  commission  as  "imperial  lieutenant"  in  lUyria.  "There 
he  staid,  somewhere  about  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  poised 
like  an  eagle  in  mid-air,  watching  Rome  on  one  side  and 
Byzant  on  the  other,  uncertain  for  a  while  on  wliicli  quarry 
he  should  swoop."  In  402,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  Rome. 
But  Stilicho,  the  Roman  shield,"  beat  him  o£[  in  two  battles  $ 
and  he  drew  back  for  a  few  years  more  into  Illyria. 

714.  -  The  Sack  ol  Rome,  4x0  A.n. — Meanwhile  Stilicho 
turned  upon  and  destroyed  a  more  savage  horde  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  wild  Germans,  who  had  poured  down  through 
the  Alps  under  JRadogtuA  and  were  besieging  Florence.  Soon 
afterward  Honorius  suspected  Stilicho  of  plotting  to  seize 
the  throne,  and  had  him  murdered.  The  deed  was  signal 
enough  for  Alaric  to  try  Italy  once  more.  The  weak  Honorius 
hid  himself  in  his  impregnable  fortress  of  Bayenna,  defended 
by  its  marshes,  and  left  the  Goths  free  to  work  their  will. 
Alaric  captured  liume  ;  and  then  for  five  days  and  nights 
that  proud  city  was  given  up  to  sack  (410  a.d.) — just  800 
years  after  its  capture  by  the  Gauls. 

The  civilized  woxld  had  believed  Rome  "  the  Eternal  Cttj,"  and  was 
thrown  into  tiiiqpeakaUe  consternation  by  ita  fall  (Davlfi'  Readings.,  n, 
No.  122).  The  pagans  ezplaioad  it  as  a  poniahment  for  the  deaertion 
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of  the  old  gods.  This  viow  wu  important  enoogliso  Um(  St  Aogmtiiw 
(i  708)  wrote  his  CU^  o/  <?o<l  to  refate  it  and  to  show  that  the  trne 
**Etenial  City*'  was  not  of  this  world.   (Extracts  from  this  work  are 

given  In  Kobinsdn's  Tieadtnga^  ch.  iii.  See  also  Davis*  RetuUnfft,  II, 
Ko.  123,  for  the  feeling  of  the  world  for  Borne  even  after  her  o?erthrow. ) 

715.  The  Visigothic  Kingdom  in  Spain.  —  Alaric  then  led  his 
host  south,  intending  to  cross  to  Africa  by  way  of  Sicily ;  but 
he  died  *  on  the  way  ,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ataulf 
(Adolph).  Alaric  had  not  been  a  mere  destructive  barbarian. 
He  had  great  respect  for  Roman  civilization  and  the  Roman 
name,  and  when  he  captured  Rome  he  ordered  (an  order  not 
well  obeyed)  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  should  be  spared  and 
the  treasures  of  the  temples  be  left  unmolested.  Ataulf  feit 
even  more  strongly  the  spell  of  Soman  ciTilization    Said  he : — 

"  It  was  at  lixat  my  wish  to  destroy  the  Bomaa  iiame^  and  sreet  In  its 
place  a  Qotbic  empire,  talcing  to mymlf  the  place  andthepowemof  Caesar 
Augustus.  But  when  ezperienee  ttuight  me  chat  the  untamable  barbarism 
of  the  Goths  would  not  suffto  them  to  live  beneath  the  sway  of  law,  .  .  , 

I  chose  the  glory  of  renevilng  and  maintaining  by  Gothic  strength  the 
fame  of  Rome,  desirini;  to  down  to  posterity  a»  the  restorer  of  that 
Boman  power  which  it  was  beyond  my  ability  to  teplaoe.*' 

Meantime  other  Teutonic  tribes  bad  broken  across  Uie  Bhine 
and  were  ravaging  Gaul  and  Spain  (§  §  716  S).  Ataulf  married 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  and  accepted  a  commission 
as  his  lieutenant  to  conquer  these  new  invaders.  He  led  his 

Goths  out  of  Italy  (which  was  what  Honorius  cared  most  for), 
cou(|uered  the  \  audala  who  had  seized  Spain,  ;iud  set  up  a  Gothic 
kingdom  there  {414^410  A.Ik).  This  wan  the  jirst  permanetU 
Ti'utoitic  state  irithin  the  limits  of  the  old  empire. 

The  Vibigotliic  kingdom  at  first  included  much  alj?o  of  south 
Gaul ;  but  that  territory  was  to  be  lost  in  less  than  a  century 
to  the  Franks  (§  741').  The  kingdom  in  Spain  lasted  three 
hundred  years^  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  (§  773),  and,  cen- 
turies later,  its  fragments  grew  together  again  into  the  Spain 
of  modem  times. 

I  Special  report:  stoiy  oi  Alaric's  burial  (Dftvis'  Beading*,  U,  No.  120). 
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716.  The  BurstliiK  of  the  Barrier.  —  For  nearly  forty  years 
after  the  departure  of  thp  West  Goths,  Italy  had  peace;  but 
meantime  the  rest  of  the  West  was  lost  Bven  before  the  sack 
of  Borne,  the  Rhine  frontier  bad  given  way.  Glonds  of  Qe> 
mans  bad  long  been  massing  on  that  river.  Some  of  the  Roman 
troops  there  were  withdrawn  to  strengthen  Italy  against 
Alaric's  expected  coming;  and,  in  406,  the  barbarians  forced 
a  passage.  Then,  with  little  opposition,  they  spread  themselves 
over  Oanl  and  Spain.  The  leading  peoples  of  the  invasion 
were  the  Burgundiana  and  the  Vanddh, 

717.  The  Burgundians  settled  in  southeastern  Gaul,  where 
their  name  has  always  remained.  A  little  later,  undt!r  tiieir 
kiiig,  ( rundobald,  they  produced  the  earliest  ivritteyi  code  of 
Teutonic  law.  Like  the  Goths,  too,  they  soon  came  to  regard 
themselves,  in  a  vague  way,  as  living  under  the  authority  of 
the  Empire.  A  Burguudian  kingi  thanking  the  emperor  for 
the  title  Patrician,  writes :  — 

**  My  people  Is  yonn  and  to  nde  them  dellghtB  me  lees  than  to  aerre 
jon.  .  .  •  Ouranceatois  have  always  preferred  what  an  emperor  gave  to 
aU  their  fathers  could  bequeath.  In  ruling  our  nation,  we  hold  ourselves 

but  your  lieutenants.  You,  whose  divinely  appointed  sway  no  barrier 
bounds,  whose  beams  shine  from  the  Bosphorus  rnt<i  distant  Gaul.  emy)loy 
us  to  administer  the  remoter  regions  of  your  empire ;  your  world  is  our 
Fatherland.'* 

718.  The  Tandals  settled  first  in  Spain ;  but  in  414  ($  715% 
they  were  attacked  there  by  the  West  Goths.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  stem ;  but,  in  427,  the  Vandals  withdrew,  cro89ing 
inio  Africa.  There,  after  ten  years  of  fighting,  they  set  up  a 
new  Teutonic  kingdom  with  its  ca])ital  at  Carthage. 

These  Vandals  were  the  most  untamable  of  all  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  aiul  the  word  "Vandalism"'  has  become  a  synonym 
for  wanton  destriuitiveiiess.  Seated  at  Carthage,  they  became 
pirates  and  terrorized  the  Mediterranean.  They  ravaged  much 
of  iSicilyi  and,  in  4^5,  under  their  king  Oeiseric,  they  invaded 
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Italy  and  sacked  Rome  in  a  way  that  made  Alanc's  capture 
seem  merciful.  For  fourteen  days  the  barbarians  ravaged  the 
ancient  capital,  loading  their  ships  with  the  spoils  which  Borne 
had  plundered  from  all  the  world.  Ancient  Carthage  was 
avenged,  and  Scipio's  foreboding  (§  462)  had  come  true. 

To  the  Infinitfi  Um  of  the  woridy  math  of  this  plnnder  was 
ingulfed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  storm  which  destrpjed  a 
large  part  of  the  fleet  on  its  way  back  to  Africa.  The  Vandal 
kingdom  lasted  aboat  a  oentuiy  longer,  until  it  was  orerthiown 
by  Belisarius,  general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  ($  736).  At 
that  time  Africa  was  again  reunited  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

719.  Franks  had  long  had  homes  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  from  Cologne  to  the  sea.  They  had  been  "  allies  "  of 
Rome ;  but  now  they  began  to  add  to  their  territory  by 
spreading  themselves  slowly  westward  over  north  Gaul.  In 
the  end  they  proved  the  most  important  of  all  the  Teutonic 
invaders^  but  their  real  advance  was  not  to  begin  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  century  (§§  739  ff.). 

Meantime,  in  northwestern  Gaul,  a  semblance  of  Roman 
authority  was  kept  up  by  Roman  generals^  who  were  leallj 
infill  endent  kings. 

730.  Tlie  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain. — In  408,  the  Boman 
legions  were  withdrawn  from  Britain  to  defend  Italy  against 
Alaric,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  inhabitants,  that  island  was 
abondoned  by  the  imperial  government  For  many  years,  in 
the  latter  put  of  Boman  rule,  fierce  Saxon  pirates  had  been 
cruelly  harassing  the  eastern  coasts, — swooping  down  in  their 
swift  barks  to  bum,  slay,  and  plunder,  then  saorificuig  to  Wo- 
den on  the  shore  a  tenth  of  their  captives,  and  vanishing  as 
quickly  as  they  came.^ 

The  civilized,  peaceful  Britons  were  now  left  to  defend 
themselves  against  these  terrible  German  marauders  as  well  as 
aganist  the  untamed  Celts  beyoad  th^  northern  wall.  In 
despair,  they  tinally  called  in  the  German  raiders  to  beat  off 

1  Cbnidi's  OowUiff  Soxon  Afton  it  a  mdaUe  novel  dMliag  with  tlili 
period  of  Bnglsnd's  lilitoiy. 
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the  other  foe,  and  these  ilangeiuus  proteotors  soon  began 
to  seize  the  land  for  themselves. 

The  chief  invading  tribes  were  the  Jntps  from  the  Danish 
peninsula  (Jutland)  and  the  Faxons  and  Anqh's  (Knglish)  from 
its  base.  The  Jutes  made  the  first  permanent  settlement, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  (449  a.d.),  in  southeastern 
Britain.  The  8axoD8  occupied  the  southern  shore,  and  the 
Angles  the  eastern,  earring  out  n^nn erous  petty  states  in  a 
long  series  of  cruel  campaigns.  Graduallj  these  little  units 
were  welded  into  larger  kingdoms,  until  there  appeared  seven 
prominent  Teutonic  states:  iTsnf,  the  kingdom  of  the  Jutes: 
S%99eXf  St98ex,  and  Wu9em  (kingdoms  of  the  South  Saxons, 
East  Saxons,  and  West  Saxons) ;  and  the  English  kingdoms 
of  .EM  Anglia,  ^orfAum&nd,  and  MerekL 

7%i9  conquest,  ufdike  that  of  Oaid  and  Spain,  uw  very  dow. 
The  inhabitants  waged  a  gallant  defense.  It  took  the  Ger- 
mans a  century  and  a  half  (until  about  600)  to  extend  their 
sw;iy  over  the  eastern  kalj  oi  the  island. 

721.  Non-Germanic    Barbarians.  —  The  Roman    world  had  long 

since  come  in  contact  with  Celts  (Ganls  and  Britons)  in  western  Europe 
and  with  Grrmans  in  the  central  parts.  In  the  southr  a'^t.  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Goths,  there  had  appeared  also  a  new  people,  the  Slavsy 
who  were  soon  to  play,  ea.st  of  the  Adriatic,  the  part  played  by  the  Teutons 
on  the  Yie&U  Though  barbarians^  these  three  raceti,  Celts,  Germans,  and 
Slavs,  aU  showed  capacity  for  civUiailloiL  AH  of  them,  too,  epoke  lan> 
guagee  allied  in  some  meanire  to  the  Greek  and  Rcnnan. 

Bnt  somewhat  before  400,  tbeie  appeared  behind  the  Germans  and 
Slavs  a  confused  mass  of  more  savage  peoples,  ITttns,  TVirtars,  J^nns, 
Aoars^  pressing  into  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  Asia.  We  call  these 
invaders  Turanians.  They  belongjcd  to  different  stocks  from  the  £uro> 
pean  peoples,  and  rewinbled  the  an  i*  nt  Scythians  (§  75).  The  pressure 
of  these  savages  is  said  to  have  been  one  cause  why  the  Teutons  dashed 
so  frantically  upon  the  Roman  barriers  aV)Out  the  bec:inning  of  the  ttfth 
century.    Now  the  Turaniauii  theuiselves  were  to  break  in.^ 

*  Tlie  student  mast  remember  (hat  the  Slavs  were  not  a  branch  of  the 

Germans,  but  a  distinct  race.  fFrom  them  rame  the  niodorn  Russians, 
((nlfrarmris,  Poles,  Hohemians.  Servians.)  la  like  manner,  the  Uuns  most  be 
kept  distinct  from  both  Teutons  and  Slavs. 
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782.  TlM  Hum  and  tlie  RaUying  of  tin  West— Wbile  Uie 

Teutons  were  busy  setting  up  kingdoms  in  the  crumbling 
empire,  they  and  the  Romans  were  threatened  for  a  moment 
with  common  lum.  Attila^  king  of  the  Hims,  had  built  up  a 
vu>>t  military  power,  reaching  from  central  Asia  into  central 
Europe,  it  was  his  boast  that  grass  never  c^rew  again  where 
his  horse's  hoof  had  trod.  Now,  in  the  nuiidle  of  the  fifth 
century,  his  terrible  hordes  rolled  resistlesslv  into  Gaul. 

Happily  the  peoples  of  the  West  realized  their  danger  and 
laid  aside  all  rivalries  to  meet  it.  Tlieodoric,  the  hero-king 
of  the  Visigoths,  brought  up  his  host  from  Spain  to  fi<^ht 
under  the  Roman  banner.  Burgundian  and  Frank  rallied 
from  the  comers  of  GanL  And  AMtiuB,  ''the  Last  of  the 
Romans/'  ^  marshaled  all  these  allies  and  the  last  great  Roman 
army  of  the  West'  against  the  countless  Hunnish  swarms 
which  were  reinforced  by  Tartar^  Slav,  Finn,  and  eyen  hy 
tributary  German  peoples. 

723.  Chalons.^ The  fate  of  the  world  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance,  while  the  great battle  of  the  nations ''  was  fought 
out  at  C^hM  (JSl  A.D.),  United  thoui;h  they  were,  the 
forces  of  civilization  seemed  insignificant  before  the  innu- 
merable hosts  of  Asiatics.  Tlicodoric  fell  j^.tilantly,  sword  in 
hand.  But  at  laiit  the  victory  was  won  by  the  generalship  of 
Aetius.  (An  ancient  account  is  j?iven  in  Davis*  lieadiufjs,  II, 
12^.)  Attila  is  said  to  have  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men 
(i;reatly  cxai^^'crated  numbers,  no  doubt)  ;  and  with  spent 
force  his  invasion  rolled  away  to  Italy  and  the  East. 

It  was  the  perpetual  qaestion  of  history,  the  stmgi^e  told  long  ago  \ff 
Herodotos,  the  stmgi^e  between  Europe  and  Asiat  the  stmgglo  between 
ooamos  and  cbaoa — the  stniggle  between  AStliis  and  Attila.  For  ASttus 

was  the  man  who  now  stood  in  the  breach,  aiul  sounded  the  Roman 
trumpet  to  call  the  nations  to  do  battle  for  the  hopes  of  hamanlty  and 


1  Despite  bis  RoOMQlzed  name,  Aetius  was  a  (^rtnan.  Nfucb  of  his  youth 
had  been  spent  auong  the  Uaaa.  Davis' i^eatfuij^tf,  II,  126,  givasa  Qotb'a 

account  nf  Alarif, 

*  The  lirat  uuiou  oi  the  Western  racei>  against  "  the  yellow  peril." 
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defend  tlie  cause  of  reason  against  the  champions  of  brute  force.  The 
menace  of  tbat  monstrous  host  which  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Rhine 
was  to  exterminate  the  civilisation  that  had  grown  np  for  centuries  .  .  . 
and  to  paralyze  the  beginnings  of  Teutonic  life.  .  .  • 

But  the  interests  of  the  Teutons  were  more  Titally  concerned  at  this 
crisis  than  [even]  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Their  nascent  civili- 
zation would  have  been  crushed  under  the  yoke  of  that  servitude  which 
blicchts.  and  thry  irould  not  hnve  hren  able  to  learn  longer  at  the  feet  of 
Home  the  arts  of  peace  and  culture,'^  —  Buar,  Later  Boman  Empire^ 
I,  170. 

734  AttUaandLeo. — Attila turned  upon  Rome;  Imt  Pope  Leo 
journeyed  to  the  camp,  and  hj  his  intercession  turned  the  Mun 
from  his  prey.'  There  maj  have  been  other  causes  to  assist 
Leo.  One  ancient  writer  hints  that  Attila's  army  was  wasting 
under  Italian  fever ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  harassed  by  the  forces 
of  Aetius  hanging  upon  its  rear. 

At  all  events,  Attila  withdrew  from  Italy  and  died  shortly 
after.  Then  his  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  Teutons  of 
Germany  regained  their  freedom. 

One  curious  result  followed  Attila's  invasion  of  Italy.  To 
escape  the  Huns,  some  of  the  ancient  Veneti  (§  'X^2^  of  north- 
east Italy  took  refuge  among  swampy  islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  so  began  a  settlement  (or  gave  new  strength 
to  an  old  one)  destined  to  grow  into  the  great  republic  of 
Venice. 

ITALY  IN  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CENTURIES 

725.  Tbe*' Empire  in  the  West ''had  become  limited  to  Italy. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  as  we  have  seen,  Africa^  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain  were  abandoned  to  the  Germans.   But  at  the 

capital  at  Ravenna,  amid  its  impenetrable  swamps,  the  line  of 

"emperors  in  the  West"  la,sted  from  the  division  of  the 
Empire  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius  (§  680)  until  Romulus 
Augustulus,  in  470  (§  728).  During  these  eighty  years,  the 
real  power  was  held  by  German  generals  whose  ability  aloue 

1  Robinson's  Readings^  U  49-51,  gives  two  ancient  accounts. 
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supported  the  tottering  throne.  Until  455,  however,  this  fact 
was  much  less  clear  than  it  was  after  that  date. 

726.  Summary:  Story  of  Italy,  395-455  — The  reiga  of  BmrnHmM 
(896-423),  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  has  been  referred  to  several  times 
in  the  account  of  the  Invasions.  His  great  iienoral  Stib'rhn  th^  Vandal^ 
who  had  long  helil  Alaric  in  check  ami  who  destroyed  the  hordes  of 
Radogast  (§§  713,  714),  was  at  last  murdered  by  Honorius,  lest  he  should 
grow  too  |)owtirful.  Then  Alaric^s  Goths  ravaged  Italy  and  sacked 
Rome  (410  A.i>.)<  At  the  Mune  time  Britain  was  abandoned,  and  soon 
Spain,  wilh  moat  of  Qanl,  was  lost  to  Bargandians,  Franln,  Vandala,  and 
Goths  (§§  716,  718).  But  through  the  regard  of  Alarlo'a  anooeesor  for 
Roman  civilisation,  Italy  was  freed  from  her  inTadeis,  and  lor  foKy  yean 
rested  In  comparative  peace. 

On  the  death  of  Iloiiorius,  Theodoeius  II,  Emperor  in  the  East,  g:ave 
the  western  throne  to  Valmtininn  III^  son  of  a  daiiirbt»^r  of  Theodoeius 
the  Great.  VRlnitinian,  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  reigned  from  426  to 
4oo.  Such  ]  ;i.rt  of  the  Empire  as  wa.s  saved  owed  its  perservation  to 
Aetius,  the  imperial  general  who  for  many  years  upheld  Roman  authority 
in  mucli  of  Gaol  against  the  German  peoples,  and  who  finally  ui^ted  llieso 
Giermans  to  repulse  Attila  at  Cbalona.  Actios  expected  to  many  his  son 
to  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  so  secure  the  throne  for  his  family ; 
but  Valentinian,  jealous  of  his  great  protector,  moidered  him.  Soon 
afterward  Valentinian  w  is  himself  murdered  by  a  Roman  senator 
Maximus^  whose  home  he  had  outraged. 

Maximus  seized  the  thmno  and  compelled  Eiidoxia,  the  widow  of  hia 
victim,  to  marry  him.  Eudo.\ia  invited  (ieiseric.  king  of  the  Vandals,  to 
avenge  her.  The  Vandals  captured  Rome  (§  710),  and  Maximus  was 
slain,  after  a  three  months'  reign. 

74^7.  Rikimer  and  Grestes  (456-476). — After  the  Vandal  raid, 
power  in  Italy  fell  to  Count  RihivMTt  a  German  general,  who 
in  sixteen  years  (456-472)  set  up  and  deposed  four  puppet 
emperors.  That  is,  Bikimer  did  mcceujully  what  JSonariua  and 
Valentinian  Had  auapected  StUit^  and  ASiius  of  planning  to  do. 

Then  OnsteSf  another  general  of  the  Empire,  advanoed  a 
Btep  beyond  the  policy  of  Rikimer.  He  deposed  the  reigning 
prince  and  set  his  own  son  upon  the  throne,  while  he  himself 
ruled  as  the  real  power  for  four  years,  until  he  was  overthrown 
and  slain  by  Odovaker  (Odoacer),  yet  another  German  officer 
m  Lke  imperial  service. 
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728.  Odovaker  advanced  another  step  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Empire  in  the  West.  He  dethroned  the  boy,  Romulus  Augus- 
tus the  Little^  the  son  of  Orestes  (476  a.d.),  and  sent  him  to 
lire  in  luxurious  imprisonment  in  a  villa  near  Naples.  Odo- 
vaker then  ruled  voHhoult  even  the  form  of  an  Emperor  in  Italy. 
He  did  iiot»  however,  dare  call  himself  king  of  Italy.  Instead, 
he  claimed  to  represent  the  distant  emperor  at  Constantinople. 
At  his  command,  the  Senate  ol  Borne  sent  to  Zena  (then  em- 
peror in  the  East)  the  diadem  and  royal  robes,  urging  that  the 
West  did  not  need  a  separate  emperor.  They  asked,  therefore, 
that  Zeno  receive  the  diocese  of  Italy  as  part  of  his  d<v 
minion,  and  introst  its  government  to  Odovaker  as  his  lieu- 
tenant.' 

Thus,  ill  name,  Italy  became  a  province  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire,* and,  after  470,  there  was  no  emperor  hi  the  West  for  more 
than  three  hjnidred  years.  Ihl  tvakt  i  s  imwer  reallv  rested  U})on 
the  support  of  German  tribes  who  made  up  the  Koman  army 
in  the  peninsula.  Of  one  of  these  trites  (the  Heruli)  he  was 
king.  But  with  the  native  Italians  his  authority,  in  theory, 
came  from  his  position  as  the  representative  of  the  emperor  at 
Constantinople. 

Odovaker  tried  to  reconcile  his  German  and  his  Bom  an  suh* 
jects.  He  gathered  about  him  Roman  philosophers  and  states- 
men, established  good  order,  and  ruled  firmly  for  many  years, 
until  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful  German  people  whose 
king  was  to  carry  his  work  still  further  (|  730). 

I  he  year  47(5  is  sometimes  said  U)  liave  seeu  the  "I'all  of  the  Empire." 
The  act  of  Odovaker  iu  lhal  year,  however,  is  simply  a  continuatiou  of 
the  policy  of  Aetias,  Rikimer,  and  Orestes,  and  that  policy  was  to  be 
carried  ttiU  ftmlier  by  Tbeodorio  (f  781).  Probably  the  name  of  the 
boy-emperor  who  lost  the  throne  hi  476  has  had  mneh  to  do  with  ezagger- 
atfaig  the  importanee  of  the  date.  It  was  veiy  tempting  to  say  that  the 
histoiy  of  Rome  and  of  the  Empire  came  to  an  end  with  a  ruler  who  bore 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  city  and  the  founder  of  the  Empire.  The 
date,  however,  has  no  more  real  significance  than  378,  410,  or  493. 

1  Cf .  like  oommlatlons  to  Goths,  Bmgandiaiis,  and  Freaks  (§f  713,  T17, 7M). 
*For  thisnamek  see  §  73i. 
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729.  The  Ostrogoths  before  they  entered  Italy.  —  When  the 
West  Goths  sought  refuge  south  of  the  Danube  in  376  (§  71 2X 
an  eastern  division  of  the  same  race  had  submitted  to  the  Huus. 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  these  East  Goths  (Ostrogoths)  recovered 
their  independence.  Soon  afterward  they  forced  their  way  into 
the  pKOvinoes  sonth  of  the  Danube.  There  they  dwelt  for  thirty 
jem,  sometimes  as  allies  of  the  Empire,  sometimea  as  enemies. 

Their  young  king,  TkBodoric,^  was  brought  up  at  the  imperial 
oonrt  as  a  hostage.  He  had  felt  the  ohann  of  Boman  dyilizatioii 
and  adopted  its  culture ;  but,  with  it  all,  he  remained  a  typical 
Teutonic  hero^ — of  gigantic  stature  and  romantic  temper,  a 
matchless  warrior,  impetuous  in  strife  and  wise  in  counsel,  — 
the  kingliest  figure  of  all  the  centuries  of  the  invasions. 

730.  The  Conquest  of  Italy. — In  489,  Theodorio  asked  leave 
from  Zeuo  to  reconquer  Italy  for  the  Empire.  Both  Theodoric 
and  Odovaker  had  been  growing  too  powerful  to  please  the  em- 
peror, who  would  have  been  glad  to  destroy  either  barb  in au 
by  the  other.  Accordingly,  with  magnihcent  ceremonial  lie  ap- 
pointed Theodoric  "  patrician,"  and  gave  the  desired  commission. 

Odovaker  made  a  gallant  resistance  for  four  years.  Theodo- 
ric beat  him  at  Verona  in  a  great  battle,  and  then  besieged 
him  in  the  fortress  of  Ravenna.  Odovaker  finally  surrendered 
on  terms,  b  it  soon  after  was  murdered  at  a  banquet,  on  some 
suspicion,  by  Theodoric's  own  hand,  —  the  one  sad  blot  on  the 
great  Goth's  fame. 

731.  Theodoric  the  aviUser,''  A.D.— Then  began 
a  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy,  like  the  Teutonic  states  in  Spain 
and  Burgundy,  and  one  that  deserved  a  better  fate  than  was 
to  befall  it.  The  Ostrogoths  had  come  in  a  noli'ofi,  with 
women  and  children.  They  took  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy, 
but  all  the  rights  of  the  Boman  population  were  respected 
scnipulously.  Goth  and  Roman  lived  in  harmony  side  by  side, 
ectdi  under  his  own  law.    Cities  were  rebuilt  and  new  ones 

^  For  this  Theodoric,  see  Davift'  Readings,  II,  127.  He  most  not  beoonfmed 
with  Theodoric  the  Wast  Goth,  $  722.  8tiulent8  will  enjoy  Hodgldn's  Thi0> 
odoric  Chth. 
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founded,  with  a  new  period  of  architectural  splendor.  The 
land  was  subdivided  into  small  estates.  Agriculture  revived, 
and  Italy  once  more  raised  her  own  food.    Theodoric's  long 


Cmukcu  or  San  Vitalk  at  Ravenna  (time  of  Theodoric). 


reign  was  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy,  and  the  peninsula 
be^^an  to  recover  her  former  greatness. 

732.  The  "  Empire  "  of  Theodoric  extended,  indeed,  far  beyond 
Italy.    He  organized  an  alliance  reaching  over  all  the  Teutonic 
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states  of  the  West  His  wife  was  a  Frankish  princess;  the 
Burgimdian  and  Visigothic  kings  were  his  sons-in-law;  his 
sister  was  married  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  All  these 
peoples  recognized  a  certain  preeminence  in  "Theodoric  the 
Great."  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  about  to  reunite  the  West 
into  a  great  Teutonic  empire,  and,  by  three  centuries,  anticipate 
Charles  the  Great  (§§  785  ff.). 

733.  Weak  Points.-— After  all,  however,  the  Goths  were 
strangers,  ruling  a  Roman  population  vastly  larger  than  them- 
selves. More  serious  still,  they  were  Arians.  Theodoric  had 
given  perfect  freedom  to  the  orthodox  Christians ;  but  the  more 
zealous  of  these  found  it  unbearable  to  be  ruled  by  heretics. 
Theodoric's  last  years  were  darkened  by  plots  among  the 
Romans  to  bring  in  the  orthodox  Eastern  power ;  and  the  night 
after  his  death,  so  it  was  told,  a  holy  hermit  saw  his  soul  flung 
down  the  crater  of  Stromboll. 

A  strong  successor  perhaps  could  yet  have  maintained  the 
state ;  but  Theodoric  left  only  a  daughter.  The  Goths  at  once 
fell  into  factions  among  themselves;  and  soon  the  kingdom 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Empire  (§  736),  to  whose 
story  we  must  turn  for  a  moment. 


THE  EMPIRE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE 

734.  The  "  Greek "  Empire.  —  The  Latin  half  of  the  empire 
had  now  crumbled  away.  There  was  left  the  empire  east  of 
the  Adriatic.    This  part  had  always  been  essentially  Greek  in 

culture  (§  475).  It  called 
itself  Roman  for  the  next 
ten  centuries ;  but  we  com- 
monly speak  of  it  as  the 
Oreek  Empire  or  the  By- 
zantine Empire.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  West,  it 
rapidly  grew  more  and 
more  Oriental  in  charac- 
ter.   It  preserved  Greek 


A  Gold  Coin  or  Thkodosius  II  (§§  72H. 
737).  Its  distinctive  character  la  called 
Byzantine,  and  Is  found  In  the  art  ot  the 
Elastem  Empire  after  this  date. 
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learninpr,  and  warded  off  Persinn  and  Arabian  conquest  ;  but 
for  several  centuries  it  did  not  greatly  iniiuence  wefitem  Europe 
except  through  the  work  of  Justinian  (§  736).* 

735.  Slav  Invasions.  —  When  Theodoric  led  his  Goths  into 
Italy,  he  left  the  line  of  the  Danube  open  to  the  Slavs  (§  721). 
That  people  had  been  filtering  into  the  East,  as  the  TentonB 
had  into  the  West,  as  slaves^  coloni,  and  mercenaries.  ISow, 
in  493^  in  a  period  of  weak  rulers,  came  their  first  real  invasion. 
Then,  for  a  generation,  suocessire  hordes  poured  in,  penetrating 
as  far  as  Greece.  Even  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople 
was  saved  only  by  a  Long  Wall  which  protected  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  seventy-eight  miles  across,  on  which  the  capital 
stood.  Happily,  before  it  was  too  late,  another  strong  em- 
peror arose. 

736.  Justinian  the  Great  (527-565  A.D.)  renewed  the  old 
frontier  of  the  Danube,  saved  Kuiupe  from  a  threatened  Persian 
conquest,  and  then  turned  to  restore  the  imperial  power  in  the 
West. 

He  reconquered  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  part 
of  Spain ;  and  he  cauglit  eagerly  at  the  conditions  in  Italy, 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  to  regain  that  land  and  the  ancient 
Boman  capital.  His  generals,  Belisarius  and  NaTses^  were  vic- 
torious there  also,  but  only  after  a  dreadful  twenty  years'  war 
which  destroyed  at  once  the  Gothic  race  and  the  rising  greatness 
of  the  peninsula.  Kome  itself  was  sacked  once  more  (bj  the 
Crothic  king,  Totila,  546  and  left  for  eleven  days  absolutely 
uninhabited. 

737.  The  Jnstlnlan  Code. — Justinian  is  best  remembered  for 
his  work  in  bringing  about  th^  codification  of  the  Roman  law. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  that  law  had  become  an  intolerable 
maze.  Julius  Caesar  had  planned  to  codify  it,  and  the  need 
had  grown  vastly  more  pressing  since  his  time.  A  beginning 
of  the  work  had  been  made  by  Tlieodosius  J  I,  KiMj)eror  of  the 
East,  and  the  Theodosian  Code  was  published  in  4^8.^    Now,  a 

1  On  the  Greek  Empire,  see  Davis'  Readings,  II,  Nos.  138^180. 

2  Extracts  are  fiven  in  RobioMo's  MtauUngs,  oh.  ii. 
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century  later,  under  JustiniaUi  the  great  task  was  completpfi 
A  commission  of  able  lawyers  put  the  whole  IkhIv  of  tiie  law 
into  a  new  form,  marvelouslj  compact,  clear,  and  orderly. 

This  benefited  not  only  the  empire :  it  made  easier  the  pres- 
ervation of  Roman  law  and  its  adoption  by  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope in  after  times  (cf.  §  762).  The  reoonquest  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  established  the  Code  in  that  land.  Thence,  in  later 
centuries,  it  spread  over  the  West,  and  became  the  foundation 
of  all  modem  legal  study  in  continental  Europe,  and  the  basis 
of  nearly  all  codes  of  law  now  in  existence. 

Says  Ihnp  (Early  Home,  2),  "Kveryoneof  m  ia  bcuelited  directly  or 
indirectly  by  this  legacy  of  tlie  Roman  people — a  legacy  aa  valuable  as 
the  literary  and  artistic  modeU  which  we  owe  to  the  great  writers  and 
■culptonof  Gieeoe."  And  Woodrow  WUaoii  dedans  (^The  StaUt  158) 
that  Romui  Law  **  has  fniniaiied  Europe  with  many,  if  not  mo§t,  of  her 
principles  of  private  right.**  > 

738.  Italy  divided  between  the  Empire  and  the  Lombards. — 
When  the  East  Goths  moved  into  Italy,  the  Lombards,  from 
beyond  the  Danube,  had  crossed  that  river  and  occupied  the 
Balkan  districts  whioh  the  Goths  had  vacated.  In  568,  this 
new  German  people  moved  on  again, — this  time  into  Italy, 
most  of  which  they  soon  conquered.  Their  chief  kingdom  was 
in  the  Po  valley  (which  ever  since  has  kept  the  name  Lom- 
bardy),  while  Lombard dukedoms  **  were  scattered  over  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Empire  retained  (1 )  the  Exarchate 
of  Bavenna  on  the  Adriatic,  (2)  Rome,  with  a  little  surround- 
ing territory  on  the  west  coast,  and  (3)  the  extreme  south. 
This  south  was  to  remain  Greek  for  centuries,  —  the  first  and 
the  last  part  of  Italy  to  be  Greek. 

Tlius  the  miihUi'  hind,  for  vhich  Roman  nnd  Tfuton  had  strug- 
gled through  two  centunes,  uas  at  lust  divided  betd-i  c))  (hrni,  a)id 

^  English  and  American  law  is  always  regarded,  properly,  a»  having  a  very 
dlstiaot  origin ;  bat  Roman  law  piofoimdly  affeeted  l^ml  davelopniMit  aran 

In  England  and  so  in  the  United  States,  while  tlie  law  of  Loaisiana  f»Bra 
very  dlr<H  t]y  from  it  through  the  French  codo.  Wil.s»ni*g  Ih€  State,  IW- 
161,  givw  an  excellent  aooouat  of  the  growth  of  Roman  Law. 
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shattered  into  fragments  in  the  proeeas  (map  after  page  622). 

Jiali/  teas  not  again  united  until  1870.  Probably,  too,  no  other 
land  suffered  as  much  in  the  two  centuries  of  invasions  as  this 
beautiful  peninsula,  which  had  so  long  been  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean  world. 

Taking  one's  stand  at  Rome,  and  looking  toward  the  north,  what 
does  one  see  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  ?  Wave  after  wave  rising  out 
of  the  north,  the  land  of  night  and  wonder  and  the  terrible  unknown 
.  .  .  and  they  dash  against  the  Alps,  and  roll  over  through  the  mouiiUin 
patises,  into  the  fertile  plains  below.  Then  .  .  .  you  discover  that  tiie  wave8 
are  living  men,  women,  and  chUdfen,  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle,  aU  niafa< 
ing  headlong  into  that  great  whirlpool  of  Italy.  And  yet  the  golf  Is  never 
fnlL  The  earth  drinka  np  the  blood ;  the  bonee  deoiiy  Into  the  frnitful 
aoil ;  the  Texy  names  and  memoriee  of  whole  tribes  are  washed  away. 
And  the  result  of  an  immigration  which  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  is  that  all  the  land  is  waste.''—  Kivoslbt,  J^omaa  and  Teu- 
<on,  68. 

TH£  FRANKS 

739.  PreBminence  among  tba  Teatonic  Conqnerora. — The 

early  conquests  of  the  Franks  in  North  Gaul  have  been  re- 
ferred to  719).  Their  real  advance  began  a  little  before 
the  year  500.  —  almost  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  East 
Croths.  This  was  bome  eighty  years  later  than  the  jiiaking  of 
the  Vandal,  Burgundian,  and  Visi'^rnthic  kiugdoms,  and  as 
much  earlier  than  the  Lombard  kiugdoin. 

To  the  Franks  fell  the  work  of  consolidating'  the  T(Mitonic 
states  into  a  mighty  empire.  Their  tioal  success  was  due,  iu 
the  main,  to  two  causes. 

a.  They  did  not  migrate  to  distant  lands,  but  oidy  expanded 
from  their  original  home.  Their  state,  therefore,  kept  a  large 
unmixed  Teutonic  element,  while  the  other  conqueriDg  nations 
lost  themselves  in  the  Roman  populations  among  whom  they 
settled. 

&  When  they  adopted  Christianity,  it  was  the  orthodox 
form  instead  of  Arianism.  This  gained  them  support  from 
the  Romanized  populations  in  their  wars  with  the  other 
Teutons. 
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740.  CioTis;  Early  Conquests.  —  Until  nearly  500,  the  Franks 

were  pagans.  Nor  were  they  a  nation :  they  were  split  into 
petty  div  isions,  without  a  comniun  kiiig.  The  founder  of  their 
greatness  was  Clovis  ((Uodowig,  Louis),  in  481,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  became  kmg  of  a  petty  tribe  near  the  month  of  the 
Khme.  In  480,  he  attacked  the  Roman  possessions  in  north 
Gaul,  and,  after  a  victory  at  Soissoiis,  added  them  to  his  king- 
dom. Ten  years  later  he  conquered  the  Alemanni^  who  had 
invaded  Gaul^  in  a  great  battle  near  Strassburgf  and  made  tribu- 
tary their  territory  beyond  the  Rhine. 

741.  The  Conversion  of  Cljvls.^  —  The  real  importance  of  the 
battle  ol  Straseburg  lies  in  this — that  it  was  the  occasion  for 
the  convenion  of  OUjvxb.  His  wif e»  CUaUXda^  was  a  Burgnndian 
princess,  but,  unlike  most  of  her  nation,  she  was  a  devout 
Catholio.  In  a  crisis  in  the  battle,  Clovis  had  vowed  to  serve 
tiie  God  of  Clotilda  if  He  would  grant  victory.  In  conse- 
quence, the  king  and  three  thousand  of  his  warriors  were 
baptized  immediately  afterward. 

Clovis  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  keen  political  insight. 
In  the  coming  struggles  with  the  Anaa  Goths  ;uid  Burgun- 
dians,  it  was  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  have  the  subject 
Roman  populations  on  liis  bide,  as  an  orthodox  sovereign, 
against  their  own  hated  heretic  rulers.  Tlie  conversion  was 
a  chief  agency,  therefore,  in  building  up  the  great  Frankish 
state. 

742.  Later  Conquests  by  Clovis  and  his  Sons.  —  His  conver- 
sion furnished  Clovis  with  a  pretext  for  new  advances.  De- 
claring it  intolerable  that  those  Arian  dogs  should  possess 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Gaul,  he  attacked  both  Burgnndians 
and  Visigoths,  driving  the  latter  for  the  most  part  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  Then,  by  a  horrible  series  of  bloody  treacheries 
during  the  remainder  of  his  thirty  years'  reign,  he  got  rid  of 
the  kings  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Franks  (Davis'  BBodmgB^ 

1  Davis'  Readhif/ft,  II,  Xo.  131,  gives  two  accounts  1^^^m  monkish  chroni- 
cles. Some  extracts  fr<!in  an  interesting  account  by  Gregory  ot  Tours  are 
given  in  Robinson's  Readuigs,  1,  51-^. 
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II,  No.  132),  and  consolidated  that  whole  people  under  his 
sole  rule.  "Thus/'  says  the  pious  cliromcler,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  "did  God  daily  deliver  the  enemies  of  (  luvis  into  his 
hand,  because  he  walked  before  His  face  with  an  upright  heart.'' 
The  sons  of  Clovis  completed  the  subjugation  of  Burgundy, 
and  added  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  as  tributarieSi  to  the  Prank- 
ish state.  The  last  two  districts  lay  on  the  OervMn  9ide  of  th$ 
Rhine,  wdl  beyond  the  bardere  of  the  old  Soman  world* 

713.  Empire  of  tlie  f^inke  in  tli*  Semth  CMnxy. — In  fiftj 
years,  mainly  through  the  eool  intellect  and  ferocious  energy  of 
one  bnital  savage,  a  little  Teutonic  tribe  had  grown  into  the 
great  Prankish  state.  That  state  included  nearly  the  whole  of 
modem  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
almost  to  the  Elbe  (except  for  the  lands  of  the  heathen  Saxons 
toward  the  mouth  of  that  river). 

Such  territory  tfxlay  would  make  tne  greatest  power  in 
Europe.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  its  preeminence 
was  nven  more  marked.  Gothic  Spain  was  weakened  by  quar- 
rels between  Arian  aad  Catholic;  Italy  was  torn  to  shreds; 
Britain  was  in  chaos  ('§  745) ;  non-Fran kish  Germany  was 
tilled  with  savage,  unorganized  tribes.  Tlie  only  real  rivals  of 
the  Frankieh  state  were  the  Greek  Mmpire  and  a  new  Moham- 
medan pmver  which  was  just  rising  in  Arabia  (§§  770  ff.) 
nnd  which  was  soon  to  contest  Europe  with  both  Greek  and 
Frank. 

744.  Tbe  Later  Merorlagiaos.  —  The  family  of  doyis  is 
known,  ttom  bis  grandfather  Meromg,  as  Merovingian,  It  kept 
the  throne  for  two  centuries  after  Olovis'  death.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  period  the  rulers  were  commonly  men  of  ruthless 
energy.  In  the  second  half  they  became  phantom  kings,  and 
all  rcAl  authorify  was  exercised  by  great  nobles,  who  finally 
replaced  the  Merovingians  with  a  new  royal  line  (§§  765  ff  ). 

The  two  hundred  years  make  a  dismal  story  of  greed,  family 
hate,  treachery,  vice,  brutality,  and  murder.  Few  chapters  in 
history  are  so  uiuittractive.  The  empire  was  divided  amom^ 
the  four  sous  of  Clovis,  according  to  Fraukish  custom.  The 
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fragments  were  reunited  under  one  of  these  sons,  by  methods 
similar  to  those  of  Clovis  himself.    Then  it  was  again  divided ; 

and  so  on  for  long  periods.  The  FiHtiks  themselves  spread 
very  little  south  of  the  Loire.  North  and  South  Gaul  remained 
distinct  from  each  other  in  blood  and  character  (  739,  764), 
but  political  unity  was  preserved  under  Fraukish  rule. 

For  Further  Reading  on  the  Fraaks  through  the  time  of  Cloill,  lee 
especially  Oman**  Dark  Age$t  ob.  iv,  and  Sergeant**  FrankM* 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  STATES  IN  BRITAIN  ^ 

745.  Slowneu  of  the  Teutoiiic  Coiuiaeat.  —  Great  provinces, 

like  Gaul  or  Spain,  fell  to  the  Vandals  or  Franks  after  one  or 

two  battles  with  the  iiuinau  armies.  The  natives  themselves 
made  almost  no  resistance  iu  the  tiekl.  liut,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  Britain,  where  there  were  no  Roman  armies,  the  Teutonic 
invaders  in  150  years  of  incessant  warfare  conc^uered  only  half 
the  island. 

Causes  for  this  delay  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  nature  of 
the  invasion  and  in  the  condition  of  the  island. 

a.  The  Saxons  at  home  were  living  in  petty  tribes,  under  no 
common  govemmenty  and  therefore  they  could  make  no  great 
organized  attack.  Coming  by  jea,  too,  they  necessarily  came 
only  in  small  bands.  Moreover,  they  were  still  pagans^  and, 
unlike  the  Franks,  they  were  taUoueked  bp  Roman  dvQigation* 
Therefore  they  spread  ruthless  destruction  and  provoked  a 
more  desperate  resistance. 

6.  Britain  was  less  completely  Romanized  than  were  the 
continental  provinces:  there  was  more  offoreet  and  mareh,  and 
a  less  extensive  network  of  Roman  roads.  Hence  the  natives 
found  it  easier  to  make  repeated  stands.  The  Britons,  too, 
had  not  so  completely  laid  aside  military  habits  km  had  the 
Gauls. 

746.  England  preeminently  Teutonic.  —  Because  the  eonquest 
was  so  slow,  it  was  thorough.  Elsewhere  the  invaders  were  soon 

1  Review  $  720. 
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absorbed  by  the  larger  native  populations.  England  alone,  of 
aU  the  Soman  provineet  Belted  hjf  the  Teutons,  beeame  etrieUy 
a  TwUmic  etate.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  in  partic- 
ular, Boman  institutions,  the  Soman  language,  Christianity, 
even  names,  for  the  most  part,  vanished,  and  tiie  Romanized 
natives  were  slain,  driven  out,  or  enslaved. 

747.  Conversloa. — About  tiie  year  600,  Ohristianity  began 
to  win  its  way  among  these  heathen  conquerors.  In  the  north 
of  England,  the  early  missionaries  came  mainly  from  the  old 
(Celtic)  Christian  church  still  surviving  ui  western  Britain  and 
in  Ireland,  long  cut  olf  from  close  connection  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  converted  by 
missionaries  sent  out  directly  by  the  pope  of  Home ;  and  the 
rulers  of  the  north  were  soon  hrou^ht  to  accept  this  better  or- 
ganized form  of  Christianity.  The  victory  of  the  Roman  Church 
dates  from  the  famous  Council  of  WhUby  in  Northumbria,  in 
664  A  D. 

748.  Three  political  results  followed  the  oonversion  to  Chris- 
tianity :  — 

Warfare  with  the  native  Britons  became  milder  and  more 
like  ordinary  wars  between  rival  states. 

The  ecclesiastioal  union  of  the  island  helped  to  create  the 
later  political  union.  The  different  states  had  a  common  church 
council  before  they  had  one  king  and  one  political  Assembly. 

The  adoption  of  the  same  form  of  Ohristianity'  and  the  same 
church  government  as  that  on  the  Continent  brought  the  island 
back  into  the  general  current  of  European  politics. 


Exercise. —  (1)  Trace  each  barbarian  people  from  the  crossing;  of  the 
barriers  to  the  last  irit  iuioii  in  this  ijeriod.  (2)  Trace  the  history  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  throu^li  the  period.  notin«:  for  each  huid  what  peoples 
left  important  elemenui  in  race  or  inslituiiong.  (In  both  exercises,  the 
deviee  of  catchwords  may  be  used  with  advantage  ;  and  students  may  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  tables,  ehowiug,  in  separate  columns,  the  peoples, 
events,  leaders,  dates,  etc.)  (8)  List  battles,  with  leaders  and  dates,  for 
rapid  **  fact-drlUs."  (4)  The  field  is  a  good  one  for  exercises  calling  for 
historical  imagination  (see  page  S41). 
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{The Lark  Ages) 

749.  Flan  of  TkMtaMat — We  have  traoed  the  morements  of  peoplM 

and  the  growth  of  new  states  during  the  two  centuries  of  invasions. 
During  the  next  two  centtiries  (6<X>-80())  the  political  storv  hrts  to  do  with 
four  great  movements :  (1)  the  continued  growth  of  the  Frankish  staUy 
until  it  included  most  of  civilized  Western  Europe  ;  (2)  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  their  repulse  from  Europe  by  the 
Greek  Empire  on  the  East  and  by  the  Fr^ks  on  the  West ;  (3)  the  grousth 
of  the  papacy  into  a  UmponA powtr and  (4)  the  Hm  itf  the  Xmpiltt  of 
CharUma^m^  oat  of  the  alUance  of  the  papecy  and  the  ^Piaoke. 

Theee  political  movementa  will  be  tieated  in  the  next  efaapter.  Bat 
flrat,  in  order  to  understand  tliem,  we  interrupt  the  story  to  aoirey  briefly 
the  condition  into  which  the  invasions  plunged  Western  Europe  for  the 
whole  four  cf^ntnrifs,  —  (1)  the  chaos  and  misery;  (2)  the  survival  of 
some  of  the  Roman  civilization  ;  and  (3)  th»'  new  inf^tiffifions  which  were 
growing  up.  Such  a  survey  is  the  subject  uf  this  chapter. 

750.  The  Iom  to  QHUtttloii. — After  all  allowances  are  made^ 
tbe  inTasiooB  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  remain  the  most 
terrible  catastrophe  that  ever  befell  so  great  a  civilized  socie^. 
It  took  long  to  restore  order.  The  seventh  and  eighth  eenturiesy 

.  after  the  invasions  themselves  had  ceased,  are  a  dreary  period 
of  confusion,  lawlessness,  and  ignmnce, — the  lowest  point 
ever  reached  by  European  civilization.  The  whole  four  hun- 
dred years,  from  400  to  800,  are  properly  called  the  Dark  Ayes. 

J  hu  iug  these  loug  centuries  there  was  no  trauquil  leisure,  and 
therefore  no  study.    There  was  little  security,  and  therefore 

1  The  term  "  temporal "  is  used  in  contnuit  with  ' '  spiritual. ' '  The  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  neeos  fats  power  «•  a  prince,  like  Unss  and  other  potentetee 
of  this  world,  in  contrast  with  hie  power  Sn  teUgtooe  mattets— mettete  not 
**teiapona"  bet  etenuO. 
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little  labor.  While  tlie  Franks  and  Goths  were  learning  the 
rudiments  of  civilized  life,  the  Latins  were  losing  all  but  the 
rudiments,  —  and,  for  a  time,  they  were  losing  faster  than 
the  Germans  gained.  Classical  literature  became  extinct.  The 
old  RoTuan  schools  disappf^nred,  or  were  represented  only  by 
new  monastic  schools  with  meager  instruction. 

751.  New  Causes  for  Decline  in  Culture.  —  Roman  civilization, 
as  we  have  noticed,  had  been  falling  away  for  two  oentuhes 
before  the  barbarian  conquests  began.  The  disorder  and 
destruction  connected  with  the  two  hundred  years  of  invasions 
added  tremendously  to  the  decay;  and  then,  when  at  last  the 
inTaders  had  setUed  down,  two  causes  of  dedine  were  added 
to  the  old  ones. 

a.  I%B  new  ruUng  otosses  were  grossly  ignoro/nt  They  did 
not  care  for  the  old  literature  and  science,  eyen  so  far  as  it  had 
sunrived.  Few  of  the  greatest  nobles  conld  read,  or  write 
their  names. 

h.  More  and  more  the  language  of  everyday  speech  grew  avxiy 
from  the  literary  language  in  which  the  remains  of  the  old 
knowledge  was  preserved.  This  process  had  begun  long  l>e- 
fore;  but,  until  the  coming  of  the  Teutons,  a  man  wlio  sp  tke 
the  usual  language  in  (ianl  or  Spam  could  also,  without  much 
difficulty,  understand  the  i^atin  if  he  heard  it.  The  coming  of 
the  barbarians  hastened  the  change  ii\  the  spoken  language. 
The  old  inflections  were  disiegarded ;  words  were  corrupted  in 
form;  new  T'^ntonic  words  were  added^  The  language  of 
learning  was  left  so  far  from  the  spoken  langfuage  that  it  be- 
came *'dead.''  It  could  be  acquired  only  by  special  study,  and 
was  known  only  to  the  clergy.  Even  by  them  it  was  known 
very  imperfectly. 

Ji  the  same  time  the  M  Roman  eMizationf  in  many  obicwre 
ways,  did  eurvive.    We  take  up  next  the  cauaee  of  the  eurviml. 


^Th€  mtatj  different  dialects  which  were  ■pringiog  np  in  the  different 

p^ta  of  Qaul,  Burgundy,  Spain,  Italy,  were  finallj  to  grow  into  Freaeh, 
Spanish,  Italian.  Ttiese  langua!?*^":  —  minglmA  q|  Teutooio  ud  BffmOT 
elemeiats  —  are  called  Romance  languages. 
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752.  The  barbaiiAii  conqveBU  bad  tMen  aoeomplUhed  117  niiAll 
nombera.  The  invasioiui  did  not  greatly  change  the  race- 
character  of  the  population  in  Western  Europe  (ontaide  of 

Britain).     The  forces  which  occupied  the  western  Roman 

world  in  the  fifth  century  were  far  smaller  than  had  been 
driven  back  in  rout  many  times  before.  The  highest  estimate 
for  the  whole  Burgundian  nation  is  eighty  thonsand.  The 
Vandals  counted  no  more.  The  Visigoths,  wlien  tliey  conquered 
Spain,  hardly  exceeded  thirty  thousand  warriors.  Clovis  com- 
manded less  than  six  thousand  men  when  he  annexed  Koman 
Gaul. 

763.  The  final  conquests  (outside  Britain)  were  attended  with 
little  warfare.  When  the  Koman  legions  had  been  beaten  in 
the  field,  the  struggle  was  over.  The  provinolals  were  largely 
German  already  (§  697) ;  and  in  any  ease  they  had  come  to  be 
indifferent  to  a  change  of  masters. 

754.  The  baitoiaaa  felt  a  wholesome  rererence  for  the  Booian 
Empire  and  for  all  connected  with  it.  This  important  fact  has 
been  illustrated  repeatedly  in  the  preceding  story.  E^en 
Glora  was  delighted  when  the  emperor  at  Constantinople  sent 
him  an  appointment  as  ^oonsul"  and  as  a  lientmant  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Germans  were  awed  by  the  niarvulous  devices,  the 
massive  structures,  the  stately  pomp,  of  the  civilization  they 
had  conquered.  This  uhkhI  is  shown  by  the  exclamation  of  a 
Gothic  kini^  wlien  first  he  visited  Constantinople:  "Without 
doubt  the  emperor  iii  a  god  on  earth,  and  he  who  attacks  him 
is  guilty  of  his  own  hlrM>d." 

755.  The  Influence  of  the  Old  Populations.  —  The  Germans 
already  within  the  Empire  in  the  year  400  had  been  largely 
Romanized.  The  new  invaders  settled  among  populations  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  times  their  own  numbers.  At  first  the  Teutona 
were  the  rulers  and  the  bnlk  of  the  large  landlords.  They 
formed  the  goyemment  and  the  aristoeratio  forces  in  rural 
societjT.  But  the  towns,  so  far  as  they  snrrired  at  all,  with  their 
varied  industries,  remained  Roman.   For  a  long  time,  too^  tiie 
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old  populatioii  fuznishod  most  of  the  clergy.  From  them,  also, 
came  the  aeoretaties  of  the  oonqueringr  lords  and  manj  oozufiden* 
tial  ofiloers.  Gradually  these  various  forees  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  many  customs  of  the  old  civilization  hy  the  conquerors. 
The  influence  of  the  church  in  this  respect  was  so  important 
that  it  demands  further  treatment 

756.  The  Chuxth  and  the  Baiharlans.  —  The  barbarian  eon* 
verts  to  Christianity  understood  its  teachings  of  love,  purity, 
and  gentleness  very  imperfectly.  Christianity  raised  the  new 
nations;  but  in  the  effort  it  was  dragged  down  part  waj^  to 
their  level.  More  emphasis  was  placed  on  ceremonies  and 
forms.  The  clergy,  especially  the  higher  clergy,  became  some- 
times ambitious  and  worldly  lords,  preachers  of  a  coarse  and 
snperticial  religion,  men  who  allied  themselves  to  the  schemes 
of  wicked  rulers,  lived  vicious  lives^  and  were  unable  to  under- 
stand  the  services  they  mumbled. 

All  this  was  to  be  expected.  The  church  as  a  whole  could 
not  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the  people  of  the  time,— who 
had  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  the  flocks.  The  danger  is  that 
the  student  will  overrate  the  degradation.  In  spite  of  it,  the 
church  was  (he  sdJU  that  the  loorid  moeetfar  kuter  timea.  In 
the  wildest  disorder  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  there 
were  great  numbers  of  priests,  monks,  and  bishops  inspired 
with  zeal  for  righteousness  and  love  for  men;  and  there  were 
found  also  in  all  ranks  of  society  some  willing  followers  of 
such  teachers.  The  church,  as  a  whole,  protected  the  weak, 
and  stood  for  peace,  industry,  and  right  living.* 

Moreover,  the  church  had  its  own  government.  Tlie  new 
rulers  of  the  land  did  not  i;i<^atlv  interfere  with  it.  Therefore 
it  kept  up  the  old  forms  and  habits  and  the  princij)les  of  the 
Koman  law  more  than  any  other  part  of  Western  society. 

The  chnroh  of  those  centuries  Is  sometimes  aooosed  by  Proteetant 
writers  of  putting  all  stress  upon  fomis  and  of  neglecting  totally  the 


>  Some  interesting  fsots  about  the  chozch  In  this  period  are  given  in  Davis* 
Readfng»t  II.  No.  ISB. 
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duty  of  man  to  man.  The  charge  is  bitterly  unjust.  Many  sermons 
of  the  seventh  centurj-  place  peculiar  emphasis  upon  good  works.  '*  It 
is  not  enough,"  says  the  good  Bishop  St.  Eloy  to  his  flock,  in  a  fervent 
exhortation,  —  "It  is  not  enough,  most  dearly  beloved,  for  you  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Christians  if  you  do  not  do  Christian  works.  .  .  . 
Come,  therefore,  frequently  to  church  ;  humbly  seek  the  patronage  of 
the  saints ;  keep  the  Lord's  day  in  reverence  of  the  resurrection,  with- 
out any  servile  work  ;  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  saints  with  devout 
feeling;  love  your  neighbors  as  yourselves;  what  you  would  desire  to 
be  done  to  you  by  others,  that  do  you  to  others ;  what  you  would  not 
have  done  to  you,  do  to  no  one;  before  all  things  have  charity,  for 
charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  be  hospitable,  humble,  casting  your 
care  upon  God,  for  he  careth  for  you ;  visit  the  sick ;  seek  out  the  cap- 
tives ;  receive  strangers ;  feed  the  hungry ;  clothe  the  naked  ;  set  at 
naught  soothsayers  and  magicians;  let  your  weights  and  measures  be 
fair,  your  balance  just,  your  bushel  and  your  pint  honest.  ..." 

757.  Summary.  —  The  "  Dark  Ages,"  black  as  they  were, 
did  not  uproot  civilization.  The  conquerors  were  few; 
there  was  little  actual  fighting;  the  old  population  and  the 


Tomb  of  Thkodoric  at  Ravenna.  — The  most  famous  surviving  Gothio 
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rhiirch  kept  on  living  in  many  resiject^i  in  the  old  ways. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  barbarian  conquerors  did  not  wish 
to  destroy  the  civilization :  they  wished  to  possess  it.  Much, 
ol  course;  they  did  destroy.  Part  they  ruined  in  the  wanton 
mood  of  children,  —  as  in  the  story  of  the  warrior  who  dashed 
his  battle-az  at  tlie  beautiful  mosaic  floor  to  see  whether  the 
swan  swimming  there  were  alire.  More  was  lost  because  they 
did  not  understand  its  use.  But  much  survived ;  and  much 
vhich  at  the  time  sssmed  ruined  was  sooner  or  later  to  be 
recovered  by  the  Teutons  themselves,  —  so  that,  says  George 
Burton  Adams,  <^  almost,  if  not  quite^  every  achievement  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  thought,  science,  law,  and  the 
practical  arts  is  now  a  part  of  our  civilization."  This  complete 
recovery,  however,  was  a  matter  of  some  centuries  later,  beyond 
the  period  of  this  volume. 

758.  The  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  one  legitimate 
universal  government  survived.  We  can  see  now  that  the 
Empire  had  passed  away  in  the  West  before  the  year  500. 
But  men  of  that  day  did  not  see  it.  They  could  not  l>elieve 
that  the  dominion  of  the  "  Eternal  City "  was  dead ;  and 
therefore  it  did  not  altogether  die.  For  three  hundred  years 
it  lived  on,  in  the  minds  of  men,  until  Charlemac^ne  made  it 
again  external  fact  (§  793).  To  understand  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  needful  to  remember  this  truth. 

''Teutonic  kings  ruled  in  llie  West,  but  nowhere  (except  in  England) 
had  they  become  natloiial  aoverefgns  in  the  ejres  of  the  people  (rf  the  land. 
They  wen  simply  the  eliiefB  of  their  own  peoples  (Gotba,  lYanks,  etc.), 
leigiiiiig  in  the  midst  of  a  Bomaa  population  who  fooM  to  M€  Cae$ar  of 
New  Some  [Coostantinopte]  as  their  lawful  sovereign.** — Condensed 
from  Frbbman, 

759.  Monasticism. — The  Eastern  Church  gave  rise  early 
to  a  class  of  hermits,  who  strove  each  to  save  his  own  soul 
by  toriiieiitirig  his  body  and  by  secliidin;,'  himself  from  the 
world.^    The  persecutions  iu  the  third  century  augmented 


1  Davw'  Headings,  II.  136.  ba4  »a  account  of  oae  extreme  case. 
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the  members  of  these  fagitives  from  aodety,  until  the  £g>'p* 
tian  and  Syrian  deserts  swarmed  with  tens  of  thousands  of 

them.  In  some  cases  they  came  to  unite  into  small  bodies 
witli  common  rules  of  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  this  idea  of  religious  communities  was  transplanted 
to  the  West,  and  the  long  anarchy  following  the  invasions 
gave  peculiar  inducements  to  such  a  life. 

Thus  arose  mo7iasticis/ii,  one  of  the  most  powerful  medieval* 
institutions.  The  fundamental  causes  were :  (1)  the  longing 
for  a  life  of  quiet  religious  devotion^  and  (2)  the  conditLons 
which  made  quiet  living  impossible  except  through  some  suoh 
withdrawal  from  society. 
,  European  monasticism  differed  widely  from  its  model  in 
the  East.  The  monks  in  the  West  did  believe  that  holy  living 
lay,  in  part,  in  crushing  natural  instincts  and  affections ;  but 
they  never  imitated  the  excesses  of  the  hermits  of  the  East. 
Even  within  their  quiet  walls,  they  wisely  sought  escape  from 
temptation,  not  in  idlenesSi  but  in  active  and  incessant  work. 
Their  very  motto  was,  "To  work  is  to  pray."  The  old  proverb 
of  Satan  and  idle  hands  strikes  a  keynote  in  monasticism. 

The  growth  of  many  a  rich  monastery  was  a  romantic  story 
of  humble  beginnings,  luilv  enLliusiasm,  and  noble  service. 
A  body  of  enthusiasts,  uniting  for  mutual  religious  aid,  would 
raise  a  few  rude  buildings  in  a  pestilential  marsh  or  in  a 
wilderness.  Gradually  their  numbers  grew;  the  marsh  v^as 
drained,  or  the  desert  became  a  garden  tlirough  their  toil; 
the  first  plain  structures  gave  way  to  massive  and  stately 
towers ;  lords  or  kings  gave  lands ;  fugitive  slaves  and  serfs 
tilled  them ;  perhaps  villages  or  towns  sprang  up  upon  themi 
under  the  rule  of  the  abbot. 

Such  was  the  growth  of  hundreds  of  early  communities. 

iTbe  iti-poarinj;  of  the  Teutons  betwf-en  378  and  476  is  sometimes  said  to 
close  Ancleut  History.  Those  who  speak,  m  this  way  divide  historj  iuto 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modem,  and  give  the  name  Medieval  to  the  period 
from  about  400  to  alxint  1000  A.D.  Thie  iKiok  follows  a  different  classificatloik 
(§  4),  but  it  sometimes  uses  the  expressions  ^fedi^  vaI  and  Middle  Age^  MB 
descriptive  terma,  for  the  period  to  which  they  are  oommooly  applied. 
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Similar  institutions  for  women  afforded  a  much-needed  refuge 
tor  great  numbers  of  that  sex  la  that  troublous  age.  At  first 
each  monastery  or  nunnery  was  a  rule  unto  itself.  Finally  the 
various  communities  became  united  in  great  brotherhoods.  In 
particular,  iSt.  Bentdirf,  \n  the  sixth  century,  published  and 
preached  rules  for  a  monastic  life  that  were  widely  adopted. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  nearly  all  monks  in  Western  Europe 
were  Benedictines.  The  order  at  its  height  is  said  to  have 
oounted  over  forty  thousand  monasteries. 

Eaoh  Benedictine  took  the  three  vows  of  poverty^  chastity,  and 
obedience,  (1)  He  renoonced  aLl  wealth  fur  himself  (though 
the  monasteiy  might  become  wealthy).  (2)  He  renoanced 
marriage,  (3)  He  renouneed  his  own  will  in  all  things,  in 
favor  of  that  of  bis  superior  in  the  monastery, — the  abbot  or 
prior.  To  all  this  was  added  the  o6f»7ctft(mqfworjfeL 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  monks  were  the  most  skillful 
and  industrious  ^lers  of  the  soil.  They  taught  neighboring 
youth  in  their  schools.  They  lovingly  copied  and  illustrated 
manuscripts,  and  so  preserved  whatever  learning  was  saved  at 
the  time  in  the  West.  They  themselves  produced  whatever  new 
literature  Europe  had  for  some  centuries.  In  particular,  they 
cared  for  the  poor  aiul  suffering.  For  many  centuries  of  dis- 
order and  violence  the  monasteries  were  to  Western  Europe 
the  only  almshouses,  iTins,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

At  first,  a  monastery  was  a  religious  association  of  laymen; 
but  gradually  the  monks  became  the  most  zealous  of  mission- 
aries and  the  most  devoted  of  preachers.  As  they  took  up  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  there  arose  a  long  struggle  between  them 
and  the  bishops.  The  bishops  desired  to  exercise  authority 
over  them  as  oyer  other  lower  clergy:  the  monks  insisted 
upon  independence  under  their  own  abbots,  and  finally  won  it 
by  grants  from  the  popes.  Because  subject  to  rttfo,  the  monks 
became  known  as  reguht  clergy,  while  the  ordinary  clergy 
were  styled  secular  (**  belonging  to  the  world 

^  Davis'  Readingtf  II,  137.  gives  extracts  from  the  "  Rnle  ol  St.  BeiipHict." 
Read  Munro  and  Sellery,  Medieval  Civilization,  di.  iz.  ou  the  "  Economic 
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760.  Development  of  Teutonic  Law. — When  the  barbarians 
entered  tlie  l^.mpire,  their  law  was  unwritten  custom.  Much 
of  it  continued  so,  especially  in  England;  but,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Roman  ideas,  the  tribes  on  the  continent  soon  began 
to  put  parts  of  their  law  in  the  form  of  vritten  codes  (of.  717), 
These  codes  throw  interesting  sidelights  upon  the  times. 
(See  Davis'  ,Readings,  II,  ^o.  133.)  Three  points  maj  be 
noted  here. 

a.  "  Law  toas  pertondU'  That  is,  a  man  carried  his  law 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  It  was  felt  that  a  Roman,  a 
Goth,  a  Burgundian,  even  though  aU  were  members  of  the 
Frankish  state,  should  each  be  judged,  not  by  Prankish  law, 
but  by  the  law  of  his  own  people.  In  modem  eivilized 
countries,  law  is  terrUonal,  not  penondl*  That  la,  all  persons 
in  a  given  country  come  under  the  same  law, — the  law  of  the 
land. 

b,  7%Bform$  of  trial.  —  When  a  man,  in  a  trial,  wished  to 

prove  himself  innocent,  or  to  prove  another  man  guilty  of 
some  charge,  he  did  not  try  to  brinj?  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Proof  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  God  to  sliow  the  right.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  such  appeal. 

The  accused  and  accuser  swore  solemnly  to  their  statements. 
Each  was  backed  by  his  compurgators,  —  not  witnesses,  but 
persons  who  swore  they  believed  that  their  mau  was  telling 
the  trutli.^  To  swear  falsely  was  to  invite  the  divine  ven- 
geance; and  stories  are  told  of  men  who  fell  dead  with  the 
judicial  lie  on  their  lips.   This  form  of  trial  was  compnrgation. 

Sometimes  the  thai  was  by  ordeoX.   The  accused  tried  to 

Services  of  the  MoQMteiieB."  Robinson's  R€ading§,  l^Wy^X^,  gives  Bonne 
extracts  illastratin?  some  phases  of  the  monastic  attitude  of  miinl. 

^  The  idea,  and  probably  the  praoiice  itself,  survives  in  the  boy  s  incanta- 
tion, "  Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die,"  if  his  word  Is  questioned.  The  value 
of  a  mail  m  a  oompargator  depended  opon  his  imnk ;  a  noble  wm  worUi 
several  freemen.  The  number  called  for  depended  also  upon  the  crime.  Ao- 
cordinjr  to  r>Tif>  cMe,  thrrc  compurgators  of  a  piven  rank  could  free  a  man 
accitsed  of  nuirderiug  a  <^f>rf :  it  took  Seven,  if  he  were  accused  of  killing  a 
freeman ;  and  eleven,  if  a  noble. 
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dear  himself  by  being  thiown  bound  into  water:  if  he  Bank^ 
he  was  innocent  The  pure  element,  it  was  believed,  would  not 

receive  a  criminal.    Or  he  plunged  his  arm  into  boiling  water, 

or  carried  red-liot  irou  a  certain  distance,  or  walked  over  burn- 
ing plowshares;  and  if  his  flesh  was  uninjured,  when  exam- 
ined  some  days  later,  he  was  declared  innocent.^  All  these 
ordeals  were  niider  the  charge  of  the  clergy,  and  were  pre- 
cecied  by  sacred  exercises. 

Among  the  nobles,  the  favorite  method  came  to  be  the 
trial  by  combat,  —  a  judicial  duel  which  was  prefaced  by  relig- 
ions ceremouiesy  and  in  which  God  was  expected  to  ''show 
the  right." 

c  Offeiices  ioere  atoned  for  hy  money  payinents.  Warriors  were 
too  valuable  to  be  lightly  sacrificed,  and  punishment  by  impris- 
onment was  not  in  keeping  with  Teutonic  custom.  Practically 
all  crimes  had  a  money  penalty,  vaiying  from  a  small  amount 
for  cutting  off  the  joint  of  the  little  finger,  to  the  tosi^d  (man* 
money),  or  payment  for  a  man's  life.  It  is  significant  that  the 
fine  for  cutting  off  a  man's  right  arm  was  about  the  same  as 
for  killing  him  outright.  The  wer-geld  varied  with  the  rank 
of  the  victim. 

761.  New  Political  Institutions.  —  The  conquest  modified  the 
political  institutions  ot  the  t  uuquerors  in  many  ways.  Three 
changes  call  for  sjjecial  attention. 

a.  Tfie  Teutonic  kiiujs  became  more  absolute.  (1)  They  se- 
cured large  shares  of  confiscated  land,  so  that  they  could  reward 
their  supporters  and  build  up  a  strong  personal  following. 
(2)  Their  authority  grew  by  custom,  since,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  all  sorts  of  matters  were  necessarily  left  to  their 
decision.   (3)  The  Soman  idea  of  absolute  power  in  the  head 


*  For  a  brief  description  of  these  trials,  see  bertos.  Introduction  to  tht 
Middle  Age*,  80-87.  Snch  tests  were  sometimes  made  by  depatyi  hence  our 

phrase,  "  to  go  through  fire  and  water  "  for  a  friend.  Tho  byword,  "he  is  in 
hot  water,"  comes  also  front  these  trials;  and  so,  too.  the  latrr  tent  of  witch- 
craft by  throwing  suspected  old  women  into  a  poud,  to  sink  ur  tioat.  See 
DftTit'  Beadinge,  II,  Nos.  m,  139  (the  latter  on «'  ordeals"). 
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of  the  state  had  its  influence.  From  these  three  factors  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  former  warchiefs  became  real  sovereigns. 

b.  The  old  nobility  of  blood  gave  way  io  a  n€W  nobilOy  of  of 
fioe  or  service.  The  higher  ranks  came  in  part  from  the  old 
class  of  ''companions"  of  the  king  (|  710),  who  were  nov  re* 
warded  with  grants  of  land  and  intrusted  with  important  pow* 
ers  as  rulers  (counts  and  dukes). 

c.  The  popular  assemblieB  decreased  in  importance  as  the 
power  of  the  kings  and  nobles  grew.  Such  assemblies,  how* 
ever,  did  not  at  this  time  altogether  disappear.  They  survived 
in  England  as  occasional  Folk-nioot%  and  under  the  Frankish 
kings  us  Mw^field  assemblies.  They  tended,  however,  to  be- 
come gatherini^s  of  hoMps  ami  officials. 

762.  Summary  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  Contributions. — The 
great  streams  of  iiiiluence  that  were  to  make  the  modem  world 
had  now  come  in  contact  (§  4). 

The  Roman  Empire  contributed :  — 
Indirecfly: 

a.  The  Greek  intellectual  and  artistic  conceptions,  together 

with  all  the  material  gains  that  had  been  preserved 
from  the  older  world. 

b,  Ohristianity  and  the  organization  of  the  church. 

Directly : 

c  A  universal  language  —  a  common  medium  of  learning 

and  intercourse  for  centuries. 
il  T\oman  law.       e.  Municipal  institutions. 
/.  The  idea  and  machinery  of  centralized  administration. 
g.  The  conception  of  one,  lasting,  universal,  supreme  author^ 

ity,  to  which  the  civilized  world  owed  obedience. 

The  Teutons  ^  contributed : — 

a.  Themselves  (cf.  theme  sentence  on  page  570). 

^  These  ''Teatons"  tat  not  the  later  "  Germans,"  any  more  than  wotlMr 
Teatonie  raoei— BMioft.  None,  Swedes— who  never  lived  in  QennnnY. 
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d.  A  new  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual  man. 

c.  LopaUy  to  a  lord,  as  contrasted  with  loyally  to  &e  state. 

d.  A  new  chance  for  democracy — in  the  popular  assemblies 

of  different  grades,  some  of  which,  in  Engkmdj  were  to 
deyelop  repreamitaltive  features. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Teutons  gaye  us  representative  gov- 
ernment. What  they  did  was  to  give  miotker  chance  to  dm>dop  it*  Tlw 
earliAr  peoplAi  had  loat  tlwir  cliancoi. 

e.  A  8yst*»iii  of  grotcing  law.    The  codification  of  the  Ro- 

lii.m  iau  prt'St'i  vt'd  it,  Imt  also  crystallized  it.  Teutonic 
law  was  t'l  ude  and  unsyistematic,  V)ut  it  contained  possi- 
bility of  growth.  T lie  importance  of  this  has  l>een  felt 
mainly  in  the  English  "  Couimun  Law,"  wliicli  is  the 
basis  of  our  American  legal  system. 

763.  Tbia  mtnglaig  of  forcM  lias  been  felt  ever  elace  ia  Xoiopeaa 
hiatoiy.  OrienUl  dTUisatloa  quickly  iMcame  nolforms  sodety  oyital- 
lixed;  devetopment  ceaaed  (§§  8o-<t).  Smopean  cMliiation  began 
with  diversity  and  freedom.  But  after  some  oentorles,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire had  begun  to  take  on  Oriental  uniformity :  society  there,  too,  had 
crystallized  («>  6g5\  and  progres*?  .ipparently  had  ceased.  The  mingling 
of  the  new  elements  contributed  by  the  Teutons  with  the  older  Roman 
elements  has  prevented  later  European  society  from  becoming  stagnant. 

That  mingling,  as  the  story  has  shown,  took  place,  not  in  Germany, 
bat  la  Unda  we  now  call  Bngland,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Thoee  pe4>ple8  to  wbom  we  owe  these  Teutonic  contributions  left  Ger- 
many fonrteen  bnndied  yean  ago,  to  settle  in  tbeee  otber  lands  and 
finaUy  to  become  KngUiJi,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Bniopean  *' 
civilization,  which  grew  up  after  thoie  migrations,  was  the  civilization 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  see  how.  in  a 
measure,  Christianity  and  conquest  from  these  Western  lands  bvgdn  to 
carry  the  new  ^'Sttiopean"  civilization  eastward  into  the  forests  of 
**  Oermany.** 
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THE  FRANKS  TO  CHARLEYS  MAHTEL 

7M.  V«iwtiiA  and  Aiutratlt. — There  weie  four  great  8ee< 
tions  of  the  Frankish  state,  —  Burgundy  and  AquHtatM  in  the 
south,  and  the  East  Franks  and  West  Franks  {Autdinuia  and 

Neustria)  in  the  north.  The  first  two  were  mainly  Roman  in 
blood;  the  last  two  were  Uu-gely  German.  This  Wiis  true 
especially  of  Australia.  That  district  contained  the  old  home 
of  the  Frankish  race,  and  much  nf  it  had  hccn  little  affected  by 
Roman  influences.  N Austria,  however,  contained  the  early  con- 
quests of  Clovis  and  liis  imperial  capital,  and  it  held  a  certain 
prestige  over  all  the  rest 

The  family  contests  among  the  rulers  of  the  sub-kingdoms 
(I  743)  finally  became  a  stiuggie  for  supremacy  between  these 
two  states,  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  It  was  plain  that  south 
Gaul  must  fall  to  the  victor. 

765.  The  Utyoni  of  the  Plalaee.  —  The  later  Merovingian 
kings  earned  the  name  of  *^  Do-wthinga.^*  Real  power  was 
exercised  in  each  sub-kingdom  by  a  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Originally  this  officer  was  a  chief  domestic,  the  head  of  the 
royal  household;  but»  one  by  one,  he  had  withdrawn  all  the 
powers  of  government  from  the  indolent  kings.  At  first  the 
office  of  mayor  was  filled  by  the  king's  appointment.  As  it 
grew  mure  importaDt,  the  nobles  sometimes  claimed  the 
ricrht  to  elect  the  holder ;  and  in  Austrasia  the  prmtion  finally 
btca/ne  hereditary.  Once  a  year,  the  long-haired  king  himself 
was  carried  forth  in  stately  procession  on  his  ox-cart,  to  be 
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shown  to  the  ABsembly  of  the  Mayfield.  The  rest  of  the  time 
he  livedo  on  some  obscure  estate,  in  indolence  and  swinish 
pleasnres  that  brought  him  to  an  early  grave.* 

7M.  Pippin  of  Heristil  —  Much  of  the  seventh  century  was 
filled  with  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The  Frankish  state  seemed 
about  to  fall  to  pieces.  Indeedi  Bavaria  and  Thuringia  (purely 
German)  and  Aquitaine  (the  most  purely  Roman  province) 
did  break  away  into  states  practically  independent,  under  their 
native  dukes. 

But  finally,  at  the  l)artle  of  Testr^/  (687  a.d.),  the  Aiistrasians, 
under  their  mayor,  Pippin,  of  Jleristal,  established  their  su- 
premacy over  the  West  Franks.  Austrasia  at  this  moment 
had  no  separate  king,  and  Pippin  might  now  have  set  up 
an  independent  kingdom  there;  but  instead  he  chose  wisely 
to  rule  both  kingdoms  as  mayor  of  Neustha,  appointing  a 
trusted  friend  mayor  of  Austrasia. 

In  appearance,  Austrasia  remained  the  less  dignified  state^ 
but  really  it  had  given  to  the  realm  of  the  Franks  a  new 
line  of  rulers  and  a  new  infusion  of  German  blood.  Teatty 
ttandt  for  a  teeond  TeuUmie  conquest  of  the  more  Romanized  part 
of  the  Frankish  state,  and  for  a  reunion  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  empire.  Some  of  the  great  border  dukedoms  still  remained 
almost  independent ;  but  Pippin  is  righUjf  regarded  as  the  sec- 
ond founder  of  the  Empire  of  the  Fra/nks, 

767.  Charles  Martd,  Sole  Mayor. — Pippin's  son,  Charles, 
went  farther.  He  concentrated  in  his  single  person  the  oflBces 
of  mayor  of  Austrasia,  of  Neustria,  and  of  Bur<riiiidy,  and 
brought  back  to  subjection  the  great  dukt  tiuuio  of  Bavaria  and 
Thuringia.  Ke  establislied  firm  order,  too,  among  the  unruly 
chiefs  of  the  German  frorstier,  and  ])artial]y  restored  Frankish 
autliority  over  Aquitame,  which  was  now  making  a  gallant 
fight  for  independence. 

The  crushing  blows  Charles  dealt  his  rivals  in  these  struggles 
won  him  the  title  of  the  Hammer  {Masrtd^f  which  he  was  soon 


1  Bead  HodgUa't  Chwrlu  the  Onai,  13. 
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to  justify  in  a  more  critical  conflict  that  saved  Europe  from 
Mohammedanism  (§  773).  Except  for  Pippin  and  Martel,  there 
would  have  been  no  Christian  powpr  alth'  to  withstand  the  Arab 
mi. '^f aught.  The  victory  of  Testry  and  the  pounding  by  tlie 
Hammer  of  the  Franks  "  came  none  too  soon. 

For  Fukthbr  Rjsadino.  —  Davis'  Seadinga,  11,  No.  134  ;  iiodgkin's 
Ckarlet  the  Great,  8-46. 

THB  HOHAMHBDAN  PERIL 

768.  Arabia  before  Mohammed.  —  Abont  a  century  after  Clovis 
built  up  th»'  Pinpir*^  of  the  Franks,  a  better  man,  out  of  less 
proniLsiiig  Hiaterial.s,  created  a  mighty  power  in  Arabia,- — a 
region  until  then  beyond  the  pale  of  history.  This  new  power 
was  destined,  within  the  time  spanned  by  one  human  life,  to 
win  Persia  from  the  Zoroastrians,  Asia  and  Airica  from  the 
Greek  Empire,  Sjiain  from  the  Goths,  and  to  contest  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  with  the  Franks.  Checked  in  this  last  attempt, 
it  still  maintained  itself  in  Spain  for  eight  hundred  years.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  won  Eastern  Europe,  whence,  corrupt 
and  decayed,  it  is  only  now  heing  driven  out.* 

The  best  of  the  Arabian  tribes  were  related  to  the  Jews  and 
the  old  AssyriEins,  but  on  the  whole  the  peninsula  contained 
a  mongrel  population.  A  few  tribes  near  the  Bed  Sea  had 
acquired  some  mechanical  arts  and  some  wealth,  hut  the 
greater  iiuiiilu  r  were  poor  and  i^orant.  All  were  w(mk,  dis- 
niiitt'<l,  and  iddlatruus.  The  iuspiriug  force  that  was  to  lift 
them  U>  a  lii.Ljlier  life,  and  fuse  them  into  a  world-conquering 
nation,  was  tlie  iierv  enthusiasm  of  Mohanunrd. 

769.  Mohammed,  to  the  Hegira,  —  This  remarkable  man  never 
learned  to  read,  but  his  speech  was  ready  and  f(Hceful,  and 
his  manner  pleasing  and  commanding.  His  youth  had  been 
modest,  serious,  and  truthful,  so  that  he  had  earned  the  sur- 
name of  tlie  Faithful.  At  twenty-five  he  became  wealthy  by 
marriage  with  his  employer,  the  good  widow  Kadijah;  and 

^  .  .   ^^^^^M^ 

1  xUa  passage  is  written  doriog  the  Baikau  War  oX  1913. 
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antil  forty  he  oontinued  to  live  the  life  of  an  influeatiali 

respected  merchant. 

Mohammed  had  always  been  subject,  howes'er,  to  occasional 
periods  of  religious  ecstasy ;  and  now,  upun  a  time  as  he 
watched  and  prayed  in  the  desert,  a  wondrous  vision  revealed 
to  him  (he  said)  a  higher  religion,  and  enjoined  upon  him  the 
mission  of  preaching  it  to  his  people.  Ai  first,  Mohammed 
seems  to  have  feared  that  this  vision  was  a  subtle  teTii]>tation 
of  the  devil;  but  Kadijah  convinced  him  that  it  came  truly 
from  heaven,  and  he  entered  upon  his  mighty  task. 

The  better  features  of  the  new  religion  were  drawn  from 
Jewish  and  Christian  souroes,  with  which  the  merchant  had 
become  somewhat  acquainted  in  his  travels.  Indeed,  Moham- 
med recognised  Abraham^  Moses,  and  Christ  as  true  prophets, 
but  claimed  that  he  was  to  supersede  them.  His  precepts  were 
embodied  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Koran.  The  two  essential 
elements  of  his  religious  teaching  were  belief  in  one  God 
(JUah)  and  submission  (Itiam)  to  His  will  as  revealed  by  His 
final  prophet,  Mohammed. 

Mohammed's  closest  intimates  accepted  him  at  once ;  but  be* 
yond  them,  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  preaching,  he  made 
few  converts.  Especially  were  his  claiias  jeered  by  his  towns- 
folk of  Mecca,  the  chief  city  of  Arabia.  Tlie  priests  of  the 
old  religion  roused  tlu-  [)eople  there  against  him,  and  finally  he 
barely  escaped  with  life  from  his  home. 

770.  From  the  Hegira  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed,  622-632 
A.D.  —  This  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  is  the  Hegira^ 
the  point  from  which  the  Mohammedan  world  reckons  time 
as  Christendom  does  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  first  year 
of  the  Mohammedan  era  corresponds  to  our  year  6^^  a*d. 

From  this  event  dates  a  change  in  Mohammed's  policy.  Like 
his  enemies,  he  also  took  up  the  sword.  He  now  made  converts 
rapidly,  and  soon  captured  Mecca,  which  became  the  sacred 
city  of  the  faith.  His  fierce  warriors  were  almost  irresistible. 
They  were  inspired  by  religious  devotion.  They  felt  sure  that 
to  eveiy  man  there  was  an  appointed  time  of  death  which  he 
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oould  neither  delay  nor  hasten ;  and  tihis  high  fatalism  conquered 

fear.  Indeed  they  rejoiced  in  death  in  battle,  as  the  surest 
admission  to  the  joys  oi  I'aiadiue. 

**The  swotd,**  said  Mohamtned,  "  to  the  key  of  heaven.  A  drop  ot 
Uood  «hed  in  the  cmuse  of  God  is  of  more  avail  than  two  monthft  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer;  whoso  falls  in  battle,  all  his  sins  are  foririven;  at  the 
day  of  judi^'Tnent  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vennilion  and  odorif- 
erous au  uiusk/* 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  oomparatiyely  mild  in  victoiy. 
Pagans,  it  is  true,  had  to  choose  between  the  new  teaching 
and  death;  but  Jews  and  Christians  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  faith  on  payment  of  tribute. 

Mohammed  was  rwt  only  prophet,  hvt  king —  supreme  in  all 
matters  eivil,  military,  iind  religious.  Tins  character  de- 
scended to  the  CalipJui  who  foHowed  luut  ^  and  has  marked 
the  chief  rulers  of  the  Mohammedan  world  ever  since.  Mo- 
hammed  has  been  vehemently  accu.sed  of  using  fraud  and  de- 
ceit to  advance  his  cause.  To  ascertain  the  exact  truth  of 
the  matter  is  impossible.  In  the  stress  of  conflict,  and  under 
the  temptation  of  power.  Ids  character  no  doubt  suflfered  some 
decline.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
earnest  and  sincere,  though  self-deluded.  Certainly  his  rules 
restrained  vice,  and  set  up  higher  standards  of  right  than 
had  ever  been  presented  to  his  people.  The  religious  en- 
thusiasm he  inspired  created  a  mighty  nation  of  devoted 
courage  and  strict  morals,  and,  finally,  of  noble  culture. 

Just  before  his  death,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  the  subnilssion 
of  the  two  great  powers  in  the  East,  —  the  Greek  Einpirf/  and  I'eraia. 
Accoriliiig  to  the  story,  tiie  Persian  niler  answered  the  messenger,  nata- 
rally  enough  :  *'  Who  are  you  to  attAck  an  empire  ?  You,  of  all  peoples 
the  poorest,  most  disunited,  most  ignorant  T'  **  What  you  say,  '  replied 
tlie  Arabian.  wot  tine.  Bat  now  we  are  a  new  people.  God  has  raised 
up  among  us  a  man,  His  prophet;  and  his  lelfgion  has  enUghtened  ma 
mSnda,  eztingnished  oar  hatreds,  and  made  us  a  society  of  brotheis.** 


^  Caliph  means  "  successur  "  uf  the  Prophet. 
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771.  The  Ninety  Years  of  Conquest.  — Mohammed  lived  only 
.ten  years  after  the  Hegira,  and  his  own  sway  nowhere  reached 
beyond  Arabia.  Eighty  years  after  his  death,  his  followers 
stood  victorious  upon  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Atlantic*  All  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Alexander  had  fallen  to 
them ;  all  North  Africa,  besides ;  and  already,  drawing  together 


f 


The  Mosquk  ok  Omar  —  a  famous  Mohammedan  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.    Present  condition. 


the  sweeping  horns  of  its  mighty  crescent-form,  this  new 
power  was  trying  to  enter  Europe  from  both  eagt  and  west 
—  by  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  of  Gibraltar. 

772.  Repulse  at  Constantinople.  —  The  preservation  of  Europe 
from  the  first  attacks  lay  with  the  Greek  Empire.  After 
Justinian,  that  .state  had  fallen  again  to  decay,  and,  for  a 
time,  had  seemed  in  danger  of  annihilation  by  Slavs  from 
Europe  and  Persians  from  Asia.    Now  the  Arabs  conquered 

*Most  of  the  wide  realm  so  bounded  —  inciiidiiiK  the  great  historic  peoples 
of  the  Iran  plateau  and  of  the  Nile  and  Euph rates  valleys — still  belongs  to 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 
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Persia,  taking  its  ancient  jdare  the  champion  of  the  Orieni. 
They  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  also;  and,  in  672,  they 
bpsit'L^ed  Constantinople  itself.  Their  victory  at  this  time 
(before  the  battle  of  Testry)  would  have  left  all  Europe  open 
to  their  triumphal  march ;  but  the  heroism  and  generalahip 
of  Constantine  IV  saved  the  Western  world. 

Happily,  in  the  twenty  years'  anarchy  that  follo^ved  this 
emperor's  deaths  the  Saracens  made  no  determined  effort  Jn 
717f  they  returned  to  the  attack ;  but  a  new  and  vigorous  nder 
had  just  come  to  the  throne  at  Constantinople.  This  was  Leo 
the  laaurian,  who  was  to  begin  another  glorious  line  of  Greek 
emperors.  Leo  had  only  five  months  after  his  accession  in 
which  to  restore  order  and  to  prepare  for  the  terrific  onset  uf 
the  Mohammedans;  but  once  more  the  Asiatics  were  beaten 
back — after  a  twelve  months'  si»'g<'.  most  formidable 

menace  to  Europe  wore  itself  avMy  on  the  waMs  of  the  city  of 
Con^antine. 

Arabian  chtonlclerB  themselTes  say  that  only  thirty  thousand  snrvlfed 
of  ahoet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  well-appointed  waRion  who 
began  the  siege.  Hie  Greek  authorities  made  the  Saracen  numbers  some 
three  hundred  thnnsand,  and  "  by  the  time  the  story  reached  Wflltem 
Eunjpe  these  numbers  had  crown  beyond  all  reoopnitinn." 

A  chief  weapon  of  tlie  deiense  was  the  newly  in*  iit<  il  i  ,rct'k  fire,  which 
waH  afterward  to  be  Ui>ed  with  terrible  e£fect  by  the  Mohammedans  them- 
selves. Six  centuries  later,  Western  Europe  was  biill  ignorant  of  its  secret, 
and  an  old  cnisader  who  first  saw  it  In  a  night  battle  dsscithed  it  as 
follows :  "  Its  naturs  was  in  this  wise,  that  it  rushed  forward  as  huge 
round  as  a  cask  of  verjuloe,  and  the  tail  of  the  flrs  which  Issned  ftom  it 
was  as  big  as  a  laige-^zed  spear.  It  made  saeh  a  noise  in  oomlng  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  and  it  looked  like  a 
driigon  flyin;;  through  the  air.  It  c;ist  siu  h  a  brilliant  light  that  in  the 
cam{)  we  could  see  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  noonday." — Jounrii.LB,  St, 
Louis. 

773.  Repulse  at  Tours.  —  In  711,  however,  the  Arabs  entered 

Spain,  and  were  soon  masters  of  the  kingdom,  except  for  a 
few  remote  mountain  fastnesses.  Then,  crossing  the  I'yrenees, 
the  Moliaiiiiuedan  flood  spread  over  Gaul,  even  to  the  Loire. 
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IXow,  indeed,  it  "  seemed  that  the  crescent  was  about  to  round 
to  the  f  ulL"  But  tiie  danger  united  the  JPrankish  state.  Tho 
duke  of  Aquitaine  (who  had  long  led  a  tevolt  againBt  Frankish 
aupiemaoy)  fled  to  Charles  Martel  for  aid;  and  in  732^  in  the 
plains  near  Tours,  the  "Hammer  of  the  Franks"  with  his 
eloee  array  of  mailed  Austrasian  infantry  met  the  Arab  host 
From  dawn  to  dark,  on  a  Saturday  in  October,  the  gallant^ 
turbaned  horsemen  of  the  Saracens  hurled  themselves  in  vain 
against  that  stern  wall  ot  iioiu  Tliat  ni«:jlit  the  surviving 
Arabsj  stole  in  silent  flight  from  their  canij).  They  kept  some 
hold  upon  a  fringe  of  Aquitaine  for  a  whiie,  but  Gaul  was 
saved. 

The  battle  of  Tours,  just  one  In i mired  years  after  Moham- 
med's death,  is  tlie  high-water  mark  of  the  Saracen  invasion. 
Only  a  few  years  afterward,  the  Mohammedan  world,  like 
Christendom^  split  into  rival  empires.  The  Caliph  of  the 
East  built^  for  his  capital,  Bagdad  on  the  Tic:T"is,  the  richest 
and  greatest  city  in  the  world  for  centuries.  The  Caliphate  of 
the  West  established  its  capital  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  The 
two  states  were  bitter  rivals,  and,  with  this  disunion,  the 
critical  danger  to  Western  civilization  for  the  time  passed 
away.  2%e  repulaea  ai  CkmtianHnopU  and  at  Ttmn  rank  toUk 
Marathon,  Sakmis,  Metaurus,  and  ChahnB,  in  the  long  Orug^ 
between  Asia  and  Enroj^e. 

774.  Later  Mobammedanism.  —  The  'Arabs  quickly  adopted 
Greek  culture,  and,  to  some  decjree,  extended  it.  In  Per:sia 
and  Spain  they  developed  a  noble  literature.  They  had  the 
most  advanced  schools  and  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
From  India  they  brought  the  "Arabic"  notation.  Algebra 
and  alclieniy  fcheniistry)  are  Arabic  in  origin  as  in  name.  The 
heavens  retain  evidence  of  their  studies  in  a  thick  sprinkling  of 
Arabic  names  (like  Aldebaran),  while  numerous  astronomical 
terms  (azimuth,  zenith,  nadir,  etc.)  bear  similar  testimony.  In 
material  civilization, — in  methods  of  agriculture,  in  growth  of 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers,  In  metal  work,  in  manu- 
factures of  cloths  (muslins  from  Mosul,  damasks  from  Damaa* 
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cus),  —  they  infinitely  surpassed  Europe  for  four  hundrea 
years. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Arabs  showed  little  real  creative 
power;  and  at  a  later  time  political  leadership  among  the 
Mohammedans  fell  to  races  like  the  Turks/  much  less  capable 
of  culture.  Moreover,  Mohammedanism  sanctioned  polygamy 
and  slavery;*  it  left  no  chance  for  the  rise  of  woman;  and, 


The  Damascus  Gate  at  JKiirrsALKM  — part  of  the  Mohammedan  wall  about 
the  city.  The  "  minjirets  "  on  the  battlements  and  the  '*  pointed  arch  " 
are  characteristic  of  Saracenic  architecture. 


since  the  Prophet's  teachings  were  final,  it  crystallized  into  a 
changeless  si/stem^  opposed  to  all  improvement.  Thus  it  was 
doomed  to  decay.    At  its  best,  ^lohammedan  civilization  was 


1  The  term  Saracn,  sometimes  applied  to  any  Mohammedan  power,  be- 
loni^s  strictly  to  the  Arabs.  In  North  Africa  the  Arabs  mingled  with  the  Ber- 
bers of  Mauritania,  and  the  race  became  known  as  Moorn  (afterward  dom- 
inant in  Spain).  The  Turk.^,  who  now  for  almost  a  thousand  years  have 
been  the  leading  Mohammedan  people,  come  in  later  from  Northern  Asia  and 
are  allied  to  the  Tartars. 

^  These  evils  were  among  those  which  Mohammed  found  existing  about 
him  and  which  he  accepted. 
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marked  by  sn  Oriental  character.  It  was  despotic^  imifoinii 
stagnanti — Biire  to  be  outrun  finally  by  the  Weetem  worlds 
which  was  mder  at  first,  but  more  progressive. 

Foe  Fobtosr  Rbadihg.— Dmvia*  BeadingBf  II,  Mos.  140-148 »ten 
piigpa. 

THE  PAPACY 

A»  ECCLBSIASTICAL  Hs^DSfilF 

775.  The  "Petrine  Supremacy."  —  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  the  Christian  church  was  divided  between  the  great 
patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Constantinople, 
and  Rome  (§  682).  No  oue  of  these  bishops  had  been  able  to 
establish  authority  over  all  Christendom,  but  claim  to  such 
supremacy  had  been  put  forward  by  the  bishop  of  Kome. 
The  claim  took  this  form :  Christ  had  especially  intrusted  the 
government  of  his  church  to  Peter;  Peter  had  founded  the 
the  first  church  at  Borne ;  hence  the  bishops  of  Borne,  as  the 
successors  of  Peter,  held  spiritual  sway  over  Christendom. 
The  Boman  Catholic  view  of  the  early  church  holds,  indeed, 
that  the  church  was  monarchic  in  organization  from  the  first, 
and  that  tlie  headship  of  Rome,  *ti  actual  juactice,  dates  from. 
Peter.*  As  early  as  the  time  of  Valentiuiaa  111  ^-^^jt 
imperial  decree  commu/nhil  tliat  all  the  church  should  rec- 
ognize the  headship  of  the  ])ope.-  In  the  East,  however,  the 
church  rlid  TU)t  ni^quiosee  in  this  decree.  The  bishop  of  Cqh- 
stautiuopic  claimed  an  equal  place. 


1  Scholarly  presentations  of  the  C^thoHo  argtiment,  together  with  collec- 
tions of  some  of  the  historical  evidence  upon  which  it  is  hased.  are  given  in 
Kenrick's  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  Se>'  and  in  Rivington's  Roman  Primacy. 
RobinauD's  Readings,  I,  62-73,  has  a  good  statement  with  valuable  extracts 
from  MTonil  of  the  early  Pkthen;  see  espeeiallf  the  argoment  of  Pope  Leo 
(pa^es  69-79). 

2  Thf;  name  pope  ("papa")  was  oriprinally  (Mily  a  term  of  aflfectionate 
respwt  (*'  fatlicr '')  applied  to  any  bishop.  It  did  not  bpcnme  the  ^'r^Vin/ 
name  of  the  bishops  of  Kume  uulii  lOSo.  Special  reports :  Loo  the  Great  and 
Gregory  tlie  Qieet. 
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T78.  Rome  pomned  nuuiy  adrftntagM  in  Idtlory  tiwt  helped 
to  make  good  her  olaim, 

flk  From  early  times  the  bishops  of  Borne  were  readily 
allowed  a  oertain  preoedenee  iu  dignity,  even  by  the  other  par 
triarchs,  becauae  mm  inevUably  thought  of  Rome  as  Me  woM' 
capital, 

b.  The  Latui  half  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  would  most 
naturally  turn  to  Rome  for  leadership,  contained  no  other 
churdi  founded  by  aji  apostle.  Nor  did  it  contain  any  other 
great  city,  to  become  a  possible  rival  of  Rome.  The  other 
patriarchs  were  all  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

c.  As  compared  with  the  East,  the  Weat  had  few  hereaies. 
This  made  it  easier  for  a  headship^  once  established,  to 
maintain  itself. 

d.  A  long  Une  of  remarkable  pcpea,  by  their  moderation  and 
statesmanship,  helped  to  oonfirm  the  place  of  Rome  as  the 
representatiye  of  all  the  West  Not  infrequently,  indeed, 
they  were  aooepted  as  arbitrators  in  the  disputes  between 
Eastern  patriarchs. 

e.  The  bofbarian  inwuiona  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
pope  in  at  least  two  ways.  (1)  The  decline  of  the  imperial 
power  in  the  West  lessened  the  danger  of  interference  from 
Constantinople.  (2)  The  churches  in  Spain  and  (iaul,  in  their 
dread  of  the  Arian  conquerors,  turned  to  Kome  for  closer 
guidance. 

/.  Romes  mt.s.sioiKin/  laborsdid  much  to  extend  her  powers.  It 
was  through  her  that  the  Arian  conquerors  in  the  West  were 
finally  brought  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  that  the  pagans 
in  Teutonic  England  and  in  Qermany  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. To  these  last,  in  particular,  Rome  was  a  mother 
chiimh,  to  be  obeyed  implicitly.^ 

777.  Rome  freed  from  Sastem  Rivals. — The  claims  of  Rome, 
however,  carried  little  weight  in  <Ae  East ;  and,  until  about  700, 
to  many  men  of  the  West,  her  bishop  appeared  only  one  (though 

i  Special  report  :  the  life  and  labors  of  Boniface,  "  Apostle  to  tiM  Qef* 
mana."  See  especially  Robinfloii*B  SeadingB,  1, 105-111. 
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the  most  loved  and  xespeoted  one)  among  five  great  patriarchs. 
But  the  eighth  century  eUminated  the  other  Jburpatriarchtf  to  far 
a»  Weetem  Ckrittendim  woe  eoneerned.  In  quick  aacoessioni 
Alexandria^  Jeruaalem,  and  Antioch  fell  to  the  Saracens;  and, 
soon  afterward,  remaining  Christendom  split  into  rival  Latin 
and  Greek  churches,  gronped  respectively  around  Bome  and 
Constantinople. 

778.  This    Omt  Sehiam,"  like  the  division  of  the  Boman 

Empire  into  East  and  West,  fofUmed  the  lines  of  partition  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  ciUtures  (§  475).  Political  differences 
of  East  and  West  made  tlie  split  easy  j  but  the  occasiun  for 
actual  separation  was  a  religious  dispute  over  the  use  of  images 
in  worship. 

This  is  known  as  the  "  iconoclast "  Hmage-breaking)  ques* 
tion.  A  small  but  inHuential  party  ni  the  Greek  P^nipire  de- 
sired to  abolish  the  use  of  images,  which,  they  felt,  the  ignorant 
were  apt  to  degrade  from  symbols  into  idols.  The  great  re- 
forming emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurhm  (717-741),  who  had  just 
saved  what  was  left  of  Christendom  from  the  Saracens  (§  772), 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  with  all  his  despotic 
power.  Finally,  he  ordered  all  images  removed  from  the 
churches.*  The  West  believed  in  their  use  as  valuable  aids  to 
worship ;  and  the  pope  forbade  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
emperor.  The  result  was  the  separation  of  Christendom  into 
two  halves,  never  since  united. 

Thus,  Rome  was  leftihe  unq^testioned  head  of  the  Latin  efttm^ 
Other  conditions,  which  we  are  now  to  trace,  raised  this  head- 
ship into  a  real  monarchy,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  such  as 
was  never  attained  in  the  Greek  church,  where  the  patriaichs 
of  Coustautinopie  were  overshadowed  by  the  imperial  will. 


1  In  the  East,  Leo  and  his  soccessora  were  temporarily  suooessfQl.  The 

niDtiks  and  populace  resisted  thpm,  however  ;  and,  before  the  year  800,  the 
inia;:  '  users  rcjjjained  the  throne  iu  tiie  person  of  the  Empress  Irene.  Mean- 
tiinu  itie  question  had  divided  ChriHteudoni.  The  churuhea  of  Greece  and 
Biuaia  and  the  other  Slav  etates  of  Sootbeaetem  Europe  still  belong  to  the 
Greek  commnuion. 
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B,  ThB  PopB  BBC0MB8  A  TEMPORAL  SOYSBKIOK 

779.  The  Pope  «s  a  CMi  Officer  of  the  Oreek  Emperor. — 

While  the  Koman  bishops  were  extending  this  spiritual  rule 
over  all  the  West,  they  were  also  becoming  independent  tern* 
poralprincee  over  a  small  state  in  Italy. 

This  process  was  assisted  by  the  Lombard  invasion.  In  the 
break-up  of  Italy  (§  738),  the  imperial  governor  (ezaxoh)  at 
Bavenna  was  out  off  from  Borne  and  the  strip  of  territory 
about  it  that  still  belonged  to  the  Empire  (map  after  page  622). 
From  the  time  of  Constantino,  all  bis&ops  had  held  considerable 
civil  authority.  This  new  condition  left  the  bishop  of  Borne 
the  chip/  lieutenant  of  the  Empire  in  his  isolated  district;  and 
the  diilkulty  of  conimimiciition  witii  tlie  East  made  him  in 
practice  almost  an  independent  sovereign.  At  the  same  time, 
as  spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  the  pope  called,  in  some 
matters,  for  snbin i^-i, m  from  the  emiu'ror  himself. 

780.  Popes  and  Emperors.  —  The  emperors  did  not  permit  this 
papal  independence  without  a  struggle.  One  pope  was  dragged 
from  the  altar  to  a  dungeon ;  another  died  a  lonely  exile  in  the 
Crimea;  and  only  a  threatened  revolt  in  Italy  saved  another 
from  a  like  fate  in  701.  But  more  and  more  the  Koman  popu- 
lation of  Italy  rallied  round  its  great  bisbop  against  the  dis- 
liked Greek  power.  When  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian 
tried  to  extend  imperial  taxation  to  Italy,  Pope  Gregory 
sanctioned  resistance.  The  imperial  decree  regarding  images, 
we  have  noted,  met  with  like  reception.  Plans  were  discussed 
in  Italy  for  setting  up  a  new  emperor  in  Borne,  or  for  a  con* 
federation  of  the  peninsula  under  the  pope.  In  7dO  and  731, 
as  the  dispute  over  images  grew  violent,  Leo  was  excommuni- 
cated by  church  councils,  which  had  been  summoned  for  the 
purpose  by  Popes  Gregory  11  .m  i  (ire^'ory  III.  Leo  sent  a  fleet 
and  army  to  seize  the  pope  and  subdue  Italy  j  but  a  storm 
wrecked  the  expedition. 

Until  these  events  tlie  popes,  thoui^li  elected  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Home,  had  been  "coulirmed''  in  their  office^ 
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like  other  bishops,  by  the  emperor.  But  thereafter  Bomao 
bishops  assumed  office  without  sanction  from  the  emperors. 
Fifty  years  later,  Pope  Hadrian  made  the  political  separation 
more  apparent  by  ceasing  to  date  eyents  by  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors.  Instead,  he  called  a  certain  day  December  1,  of 
the  year  781  in  the  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and 
Redeemer,'*  and  so  began  our  method  of  counting  time.* 

781.  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards.  —  The  new  papal  sov- 
ereif^nty  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  Lombards.  The 
liUiiibartl  king  Aistiilf  had  seized  the  Exaifhate  of  Ravenna 
in  tlie  north,  and  wuis  btiut  upon  seizinp:  Home  uIxj.  Had  he 
succeeded,  Italy  would  have  become  <»iir  state  with  a  united 
nation.  The  popes  appealed  to  the  Franks  for  aid.  The 
great  Frankish  mayors  had  need  of  papal  sanction  for  their 
plans  jost  then,  and  so  a  bargain  was  struck  (§  762). 

Foa  VoavHBa  Bsadiko.  —  Davis'  Readings,  I[,  No.  14#. 

THB  FRANKS  AND  THB  PAPACT 

(From  Charles  tqb  Uammsr  to  Charlks  the  Great) 

788.  The  Carolingians*  and  the  Popes. — Shortly  after  the 
yictoiy  at  Tours,  the  "Do-nothing''  king  died.  Charles 
Martel  did  not  venture  to  take  the  title  of  king,  buZ  neUher  did 
he  place  any  Merovingian  upon  the  throne.   He  continued  to 

rule,  in  his  capacity  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  without  any  king 
at  all.  Before  liis  death  he  secured  the  consent  of  tlie  nobles 
to  the  division  of  his  office  between  his  sons  Karlmaun  and 

These  younp:  Mayors,  less  secure  at  first  than  their  victori- 
ous father,  erowned  a  Merovingian  prince,  in  whose  name  ihey 
governed,  like  their  predecessors.  Their  first  work  was  to 
continue  the  task  of  their  father  and  grandfather  in  restoring 
authority  over  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.   Then  Karlmann  re- 

1  The  year  should  l»ave        called  785  or  perhaps  788,  cf.  §  652,  note. 
*  For  this  name,  lae  §  7Mi,  uote.  Tbe  stadent  may  prepare  for  this  topic 
•ad  for  th«  foUowliif  dhaiiter  bf  nfoadiog  tiw  awrller  histoiy  of  the  Fnuiks 
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tired  to  a  monastery, — as  Tarious  other  princes,  English  and 
Lombard,  did  in  this  age, —  and  Pippin  began  to  think  ol 
taking  to  himself  the  name  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  labotSi 
of  lojalty. 

He  felt,  however,  tiie  need  of  poverfol  sanetion;  and,  in 
750,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  pope  to  ask  whether  this  was 

a  good  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks." 
The  pope,  who  needed  Pippin's  aid  against  Lombard  encroach* 
ment,  replied,  *'lt  seems  better  that  he  who  has  the  power 
should  bo  king  rather  than  he  who  is  falsely  called  so." 
Thereupon  the  last  jNIerovingian  was  sent  to  a  monastery  and 
Pippin  assumed  tlio  crown.    fHavis*  Readinrjs,  IT,  No.  14/).) 

783.  Pippin  saves  and  enlarges  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Popes.  —  Thiii  brings  us  back  to  tlie  .story  in  Italy  (§  781). 
Shortly  before  the  doath  of  Martel,  the  Ijombard  king  be- 
sieged the  poj)e  in  Rome.  The  pope  sent  pressing  requests 
to  the  Frankish  ruler  for  aid.  Since  the  time  of  Clovis, 
the  Franks  had  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  the  Koman 
bishops,  but  Martcl  would  not  heed  this  summons.  The 
Lombards  were  his  allies  against  the  Arabs,  and  his  hands 
were  full  at  home. 

Pippin,  however,  owed  more  to  the  papacy.  Therefore,  when 
the  Lombards  attacked  Rome  again  (soon  after  Pippin's  coro- 
nation). Pope  Stephen  set  out  in  person  to  ask  aid  at  the 
Frankish  court  During  this  visit  he  himself  r^oonseciated 
Pippin  king  of  the  Franks.  On  his  part,  Pippin  made  two 
great  expeditions  into  Italy,  winning  easy  victories  over  the 
Lombards.  The  second  time  (756  a.d.)  he  reduced  Lombardy 
to  a  tributary  kiiti,  luin,  ind  gave  to  the  pope  the  territory  that 
the  Lombards  had  recently  seized  from  tite  ExaixhaJte  of  Ravenna, 

784.  This  "Donation  of  Pippin"  creat(»d  the  principality 
of  the  Papal  .*StaleSy  —  a  :.trip  uf  territory  reaching  across 
Italy  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.*    The  L'x;ict  terms  of  Pippin's 

^ThU  papal  kingdom  lasted  witll  1S70,  whan  its  last  fragmeat  was  nnHid 
to  tiia  naw4x»ni  Ungdom  of  Italy.  Soma  Catholtaa  hope  stIU  for  its  real<m* 
tton.  Tb9f  beUeva  that  the  pope  cannot  be  free  to  dlieet  ktBgdoma  and 
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grant  are  not  known.  Some  writers  hold  that  the  pope  was 
intended  to  be  wholly  sovereign  in  this  territory.  Others 
maintain  that  Fippin  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  simply  intmsted  to  his  lieutenant,  the  pope, 
somewhat  larger  domains. 

Possibly,  at  the  moment,  neither  party  had  any  coinjilete 
theory.  In  practice,  the  Krankish  kings  and  the  popes  long 
remained  close  friends,  and  it  was  not  until  much  later  (when 
disputes  iiK  se)  that  a  theory  of  the  situation  was  needed. 
Wlicii  that  tinicj  came,  however,  tlie  absence  of  cl^ar  definition 
of  powers  in  this  grant  was  to  t»ntangle  wcli-nieaning  men 
on  opposite  sides  in  hopeless  quarrels  for  centuries.  The 
greatest  of  the  popes  held  to  the  first  of  the  two  views ;  the 
greatest  of  the  successors  of  Pippin,  to  the  second.  The  papal 
▼iew  at  length  prevailed. 


rulers  in  moral  questions,  odIom  he  is  independent  politically.   This  beesii 

be,  only  if  bo  is  hirnsetf  a  SKVoroi^'n  firitirr  Xo  doubt  somp  fenlinjx  of  thii 
kind  began  very  early  to  inspire  tbe  popes  in  their  march  toward  kin^stup. 
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THB  SMPISS  OF  CHARLEMAGNS 
TRB  STORT 

785.  Charlemagne  the  Man.  —  In  768,  Pippin,  king  of  the 
Franks,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Karl.  This  prince  is  known 
in  history  as  CharUmagne^  or  Charles  the  Great  (Carolus 
MagDus).^  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  his  work  has  profoundly  influenced  all  later  history. 
His  friend  and  secretary,  Einhard,  descrihes  him  as  a  full- 
blooded  German, — an  Anstrasian  Frank, — with  yellow  hair, 
fair  skin,  and  large,  keen,  blue  eyes.  He  was  unusually  tall,  but 
exoeedingly  well  proportioned  and  graceful,  so  that  his  great 
height  did  not  at  first  strike  the  observer.  His  appearance 
was  always  manly  and  stately,  and  his  eountenanoe  commonly 
was  open  and  cheerful ;  but,  when  roused  to  anger,  his  eyes 
blazed  with  a  fire  that  few  men  cared  to  stand  before. 

Khlmg,  hunting,  and  swimming  were  his  favorite  sports,  but 
he  delighted  in  all  forms  of  bodily  exercise,  and  througli  most 
of  his  life  he  was  amazingly  strong  and  active.  He  was 
simple  in  habit*?,  and  very  trmperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
He  was  fond  of  the  old  German  customs,  and  usually  wore  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  Frankish  noble,  with  sword  at  his  side  and 
a  blue  cloak  flung  over  his  shoulders;  but  he  was  also  fond 
of  the  Roman  culture,  and  strove  to  preserve  and  extend  it 
among  his  people. 


1  The  Freuch  form  "  Chariemagne  "  has  won  general  acoeptanoe,  bat  the 
■tndent  miuit  not  tbink  of  diaries  (Karl)  as  a  Frsnchman,  or  even  as  "  klag 
of  Ftanoe."  He  was  king  of  the  Fianksp'*  and  in  history  he  was  the  predo> 
eassor  of  the  later  Oennan  kings  rather  than  of  Frenoh  kiqga. 
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He  spoke  readily  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  his  natiTe  German  $ 

and  he  understood  Greek  when  it  was  spoken.  Late  in  life  be 
learned  to  write,  but 
was  never  able  to  do 
much  more  than  sign 
his  name.  For  the 
times,  however,  he  was 
an  educated  man.  At 
table,  he  liked  to  have 
some  one  read  to  hiin, 

J   ,  81LVRB  Coin  of  Charlkmaonk. 

and  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  history.   ^  p'*'"^^  ^  ^ 
He  called  scholarly 

men  about  him  from  distant  countries  and  delighted  in  their 
oonyersatiQii,  and  he  did  much  to  encourage  learning.  After 
his  death,  legend  magnified  and  mystified  his  fame,  until  he 
became  the  great  hero  of  medieyal  story.^ 

786.  The  Fnmkish  state  at  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  had 
much  the  same  area  as  in  the  time  of  the  sons  of  Clovis;  but 
meantime  it  had  been  more  thoroughly  united  and  had  been 
absorbing  more  of  tlie  old  Koman  culture,  so  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  advance  once  more. 

The  realm  was  still  in  peril,  it  is  true,  from  Mohammedan- 
ism on  one  side,  and,  yet  more,  from  barbarism  on  the  other. 
The  first  Carolingians '  —  the  two  Pippins  and  the  Ham- 
mer— had  checked  the  invasion.  Now,  under  this  vigorous 
new  prince,  the  Franks  took  the  aggressive  and  rolled  back 
the  peril  on  both  sides. 

787.  Wan  of  Charlemagne. — This  long  reign  of  nearly  fifty 
years  (768-814)  was  filled  with  ceaseless  border  warfare, 
oftentimes  two  or  more  great  campaigns  to  a  season.  At  first 
glimpse,  therefore,  Charlemagne  stands  fori^  a  warlike  figure, 

1  Baldwin's  Story  of  Roland  g\yes  some  legends  of  Gharlemaglia's  OOUt. 
Davis'  Readings,  II,  No.  146,  gives  Einhard's  description. 

*Tbis  name  (from  Karl,  Carolus)  is  applied  to  all  the  rulers  oi  this  house 
from  the  time  of  ite  foonder,  Pippin  of  Herlstal. 
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like  Caesar  and  Alexander.  lake  them  Ae  extended  fiy  arma 
IA0  area  of  dvUixed  life»  But  though  he  planned  eampaigna, 
he  rarely  took  charge  of  them,  and  hie  warfoie  has  little  that  is 
striking  or  romantic.  It  consisted  generally  in  sending  over- 
whelming  forces  into  the  enemy's  oonntry  to  besiege  its  strong 
holds  and  waste  its  fields.  He  warred  not  for  glory  or  gain, 
but  to  crush  threatening  perils  before  they  should  become  too 
strong,  ("harles  was  not  chiefly  fighter  or  general,  but  rather 
states  ill  tin  and  ruler. 

788.  The  Winning  of  the  Saxon  Lands,  to  the  Elbe,  772-804.  — 
The  most  desperate  struggle  was  with  the  heathen  Saxons,  who 
were  threatening  to  treat  the  Frankish  state  as  small  bands 
of  them  had  treated  Britain  some  three  centuries  before. 
That  tierce  people  still  held  the  wilderness  between  the  Bhine 
and  the  Elbe,  near  the  North  Sea.  Protected  by  their 
marshes  and  trackless  forests,  these  heathen  kept  np  the  con- 
test against  all  the  power  of  Charlemagne  for  more  than  thirty 
years*  Bepeatedly  they  were  vanquished  and  baptized, — for 
Charles  forced  the  tribes  that  snbmitted  to  accept  Christianity 
on  pain  of  death ;  but  nine  times,  after  such  submission,  they 
rebelled,  massacring  Frankish  garrisons  and  returning  to 
heathen  freedom, — to  their  human  sacrifices  and  the  eating  of 
the  bodies  of  witches. 

Charley's  methods  grew  stern  and  cruel.  The  great^^sl  blot 
on  his  fame  is  the  "massacre  at  Verdeu,"  where  forty-jive 
hundred  leaders  of  rebellion,  who  had  been  given  up  at 
his  demand,  were  put  to  death.  The  embers  of  revolt  still 
flamed  out,  however,  and  finally  (?hailes  transported  whole 
Saxon  trilx's  into  Gaul,  giving  their  homes  to  Frankish 
pioneers  and  garrisons. 

Whatever  we  think  of  the  methods,  these  warn  were  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  century.  TJie  long  poundirig  of  thirty 
years  laid  the  foundation  for  modem  Qermany,  Charlemagne 
completed  the  work  that  Caesar  and  Augustus  began  eight 
centuries  before.  Now  that  the  Boman  world  had  been  Ger> 
maniaed,  it  was  time  for  Germany  to  be  Bomaniaed.  Civ&^ 
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MoHan  and  ChruHanUy  were  extended  Jhm  the  Rhine  to  the 
Mbe»  The  district  was  planted  with  churches  and  moDaa- 
teries.  Aionnd  them,  towns  grew  up,  so  that  these  fmmdatioiis 
proved  more  powerful  than  any  army  in  holding  the  Saxon 

lands  to  the  Frankish  state.  The  Saxon  eompaigrie  of  OKoKs- 
magne  began  the  armed  colonization  of  the  heathen  East  by  the 
civilized  Germans^ — u  movement  which  was  to  become  one  ol 
•the  great  marks  of  the  later  ^liddle  Ages. 

789.  Spain,  Italy,  Bavaria.  —  (Jther  foes  engaged  the  atten- 
tion the  great  king  would  liave  preferred  to  give  to  reconstruc- 
tion. The  Saracens  were  easily  thrust  back  to  the  Ebro,  so 
that  a  strip  of  north  iSpain  became  a  Frankish  mark.^  The  last 
vassal  Lombwrd  king,  Desiderius,  quarreled  with  the  pope. 
After  fruitless  negotiation,  Charles  marched  into  Italy,  ooii* 
firmed  Fippin's  giant  to  the  |>ope,  sent  Desiderius  to  a 
monastery,  and  crowned  him»e(fking  of  the  Lombarda,  at  PaTi% 
with  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  Lomhardy.  Bavaria^  always 
uncertain  in  its  allegiance  (§  766),  rebdled,  Charlemagne 
Buhdued  it  thoroughly,  sending  its  duke  into  a  monastery  and 
incorporating  it  into  tiie  Frankish  state.* 

790.  Villon  of  the  Oemum  People. — Thus,  Visigoth,  Lomhard, 
Burgund,  Frank,  Bavarkn,  AllemandySsk<<'&» — All  thesurriving 
Grermanic  peoples,  except  those  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
and  in  Britain, — were  united  i)it<>  one  Christian  llomano' 
Teutonic  state?  Tiiis  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
Charlemagne.  More  tlian  this  he  did  not  wish.  He  might  easily 

1  The  defeat  of  Gbarlemagtie's  tear  guard,  on  the  return,  by  the  wild  tribea- 

Tiieii  of  the  Pyrnneett,  in  the  pass  of  Rono<  sv:i1li«,gave  riae  to  the  legend  of  the 

rleatli  nf  the  hero  Rolarfl  in  Itattlo  with  Saracens  tlirro.  Th^  tails  are 
fable,  but  the  Song  of  Roland  was  the  most  famous  poem  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages. 

*  Note  the  dfsttneUon :  lAmhardff  remained  a  separate  Ungdom  from  that 
of  the  Franks,  though  the  two  atatea  had  the  saro^  king;  Bwaria  beeama 
part  of  the  y.\r\^<\nm  of  the  Franks,  with  no  separate  government. 

*  The  population  was  larirely  Roman  still,  but  pobticaUy  the  different  parts 
of  the  8tai4j  were  essentially  Teutonic.  In  all  ita  divisions,  —  in  Italy  and 
Mtttli  Ctool,  as  In  Sazx»i4and,~IAi  mis,  for  the  most  part,  wa»  in  IWitonle 
hand*. 
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have  seized  mote  of  Spain  or  tlie  proTinoee  of  the  Greek  Empire 
in  south  Italy*  The  Empire,  indeed,  gave  him  no  litUe  proToca* 
tion.  But  with  rare  moderation  he  retnmed  freely  some  Adrtatio 
proyinees  that  had  volantanly  submitted  to  him.  For  mere 
eonquest,  such  realms  would  have  been  vastly  mote  attiaelive 
than  the  Ueak  Saxon-land,  but  it  seems  plain  that  Charles  did 
not  wish  to  incorporate  inharmoDious  elements  into  his 
German  state. 

It  is  notable  also  that  the  small  Teutonic  states  outside  iiis 
realms, —  in  Deumark  and  in  Kngland,  —  recognized  some 
vague  overlordship  in  tli<  r  iler  of  the  Teutonic  continent. 

791.  Wars  against  the  Slavs. — Beyond  the  German  territory 
there  stretched  away  indetinitely  the  savage  Slavs  and  Avars, 
who  from  time  to  time  hurled  themselves  against  the  barriers 
of  civilization, as  in  old  Koman  days.  In  the  closing  part  of  his 
reign,  Charlemagne  attacked  barbarism  in  its  own  strongholds. 
These  long  wars  were  really  defensive  in  character.  The  Ger- 
mans had  now  become  the  champions  of  European  civilization. 
Gradually  the  first  line  of  the  savage  peoples  beyond  the  Elbe 
and  Danube  (including  modem  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  was  r^ 
duced  to  tributary  kingdoms.  Charles  made  no  attempt,  how- 
ever, really  to  incorporate  these  conquests  into  his  German 
state,  or  to  force  Christianity  upon  them.  They  wen  nOended 
to  serve  <u  dmf^s  agaiMi  thHr  unkmed  bn^ren  faHher  ecuC 

The  most  famous  work  of  Charlemagne,  if  not  the  most  use- 
ful, was  the  reestablishnient  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 
To  this  we  will  now  direct  our  attention. 

792.  Revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  '  in  tne  West. —  The  state 
ruled  by  Clovis  and  by  Pippin  had  been  not  so  much  a 
kingdom  as  an  empire,  in  extent  and  character,  comprising,  as 
it  did,  many  sub-states  and  diverse  peoples.  Charlemagne 
intensified  this  imperial  character,  and  he  ruled  also  over 
wide  realms  in  north  Italy  which  were  not  in  the  Frankish 
state  at  all.  Now  he  was  to  strengthen  his  power  btf  rtviving 
the  dignity  and  the  magic  name  of  the  Roman  Empire,  He  knew 
that  the  mere  king  of  the  Franks  "  could  never  sway  the  minda 
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of  ViBigothy  Lombard,  Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  especially  of  the 
Roman  populations  they  dwelt  among,  as  ooold  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  "  ruling  from  the  old  world-capitaL 

There  was  already  a  ^*  Roman  Emperor,"  of  eourse,  at  Con- 
stantinople, whose  authority,  in  theory,  extended  over  all 
Christendom.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  Irene,  the  empress* 
mother,  put  out  the  eyes  of  hereon,  Constantine  VI,  and  seised 
the  imperial  power,  ^o  most  minds,  East  and  West,  it  seemed 
monstrous  that  a  ^vouulIi  should  pretend  to  sway  the  scepter  of 
the  world,  and  Charles  decided  to  restore  the  throne  to  its  an- 
cient capital  in  the  Wost 

793.  Election  and  Coronation.  —  On  Christmas  day,  800  a.d., 
CharlemapTJe  was  at  Home,  wliitlier  he  had  been  called  once 
more  to  protect  tlie  pope  from  turbulent  Italian  enemies.  Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  service,  while  the  king  knelt  in  prayer.  Pope 
Leo  III  placed  npou  his  head  a  gold  crown  and  saluted  him  as 
Charles  AiigustuSy  Emperor  of  the  Bomana*  The  act  was  ratified 
by  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  the  multitude.  Once  more  Kome 
had  chosen  an  Imperator. 

794.  Theory  of  the  Bmplre. — This  act  of  Leo  and  Charles 
was  not  a  partition  of  imperial  duties,  as  hetween-  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagne,  nor  a  friendly  division  of  territory,  as  be> 
tween  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (§  680).  It  was  In  theo/ry  the 
restoration  of  the  seat  of  the  one  universal  Empire  to  Bome. 
In  fcucty  however,  it  created  two  rival  empireB,  each  calling 
itself  tJie  Roman  Empire,  and  looking  on  the  other  as  a 
USUI  pation. 

Men  of  that  day  spoke  of  Cliarlomagno  as  thR  snccessor  not  of  Rom- 
jlus  Aiign.stulns  (thp  la^^t  "  f'Tn]><'ror in  the  West,  §728),  but  of  Con- 
stantine Vi,  just  ciejHjseil  at  ( 'oiistaiitinople.  In  courae  of  time,  to  be 
Rure,  men  had  to  recognize  that  there  were  two  Empires,  as  tliere  had 
come  to  be  two  branches  of  the  Christiau  Church  ;  but  to  the  men  of  the 
West,  their  Empire,  like  their  Church,  remained  the  only  legitimate  one. 

795.  Western  and  Eastern  Empires  Contrasted  —  Neither  Empire 
was  really  Roman.  The  Eastern  grew  more  and  more  Oriental,  until  It 
ended  in  1453  a  o..  when  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople.  The  West* 
«ro  ffrew  more  and  more  Tentonic,  until  it  ended  in  iM,  before  which 
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time  Ito  fillers  had  shniiik  into  little  more  tliaii  dukes  of  Austria.  Both 
Empires  contioued  to  stand  for  ciyilization  as  against  barbarism.  The 

Eastern,  however,  was  henceforth  largely  passii^,  and  calls  for  little  at- 
tention in  European  history:  the  active  totces  for  civilization  were  found 
in  the  West.  The  Eastern  Empire  warded  ofi  from  Europe  inroads  of 
Asiatic  barbarism  and  served  as  a  storehouse  of  the  old  culture.  The 
Western  Empire  learned  from  the  Eastern  some  of  its  civilixatioa,  and 
cdMnf  Christianity  and  good  order  in  C^^atral  Europe. 

796.  The  Empires  of  Charlemagpne and  of  ConstantineContrasted. 
—  The  new  Western  Empire,  too,  while  one  in  theory  with  the 
old  Empire  of  AugoBtus  and  Oonstantine,  differed  from  it  al- 
most as  widely  as  from  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

a.  The  new  Empire  was  European,  and  even  Teutonic,  rather 
than  Mediterranean,  both  in  area  and  character.  Charlemagne 
and  his  snocessors  had  to  be  crowned  in  Borne;  but  the  German 
ShiMf  not  the  Italian  Tiber,  was  the  real  center  of  their  state.  ■ 
Aachen,  not  Home,  was  the  real  capital  of  tlie  governnieut. 
Greek  and  OrieiiLal  influences  were  almost  wliolly  excluded; 
aud  Roman  ideas,  so  far  as  they  remained,  were  worked  out  by 
rulers  of  Teutonic  blood. 

b.  The  uew  Eiiii)ire  arose  out  of  a  union  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  Frankisli  [tower.  This  union  began  in  the  coronation  and 
the  donation  of  Pippin,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Christmas- 
day  coronation  of  Charles.  In  later  times  the  union  was  to  be 
expressed  in  the  name,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  Empire 
had  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  head.  The  limits  of 
authority  between  the  two  were  not  well  defined,  and  dissent 
sioDs  were  afterward  to  arise  between  them. 

797.  The  Great  Powers  in  8oo  A.D.  —  Thus  at  the  close  of  Ancient 
History  the  world  is  divided  among  four  Great  Powers — the  two  Christian 
Empires  aod  the  two  liTsl  Mohsmmodan  Caliphatai.^ 

This  ChristiAii  states  weie  la  soma  sense  lirals.  Bach  was  bitteily 
hostile  to  its  MohsMBMdsa  neighbor,  and  codi  In  oonseqiienGO  was  to 


^  'ITif  Cji  irli  iTjirnnn  al  Rasrliid  nt  Bagdad,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  X!ght\ 
was  ChiirleiiiULTH'  '-J  contfmp"rri:  \  in  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  the  Sarat'en. 
sent  to  the  Frauki^ih  kiug  a  w^ute  elepUaut  auU  a  curious  water  clock  that 
Struck  the  hoturc. 
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some  degrte  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mohammedan  power  bordering 
the  other.  The  only  one  of  the  four  states  that  was  to  stand  finally  for 
progress  was  the  Western  Entire,  with  its  fringes  in  the  Teutonic  states 
of  Scandinavia  and  England. 

SOCIETY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

798.  Poverty  and  Misery.  —  We  must  not  think  that  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  the  old  Empire  had  been  restored.    To  ao 
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oomplish  that  was  to  be  tiie  work  of  oentarieft  moMt 

the  West  was  ignofaat  aad  poor.  There  was  mndi  barbarism 

in  the  most  civilized  society.   Roads  had  fallen  into  neglect, 

and  there  was  little  comraunication  between  one  district  and 
another.  Money  was  little  heard  of.  Trade  hardly  existed. 
Almost  the  only  industry  was  a  primitive  kind  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Perhaps  this  eoTidition  is  best  realized  by  looking  at  the 
revenues  of  Charlemagne  himself.  Great  and  powerful  as  he 
was,  he  was  always  pinched  for  money.  There  were  no  taxes, 
as  we  understand  the  word,  —  partly  because  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  them  with»  and  little  produce.  Payment  was 
made  hy  service  in  person.  The  eonmion  freemen  paid  by 
serving  in  the  ranks  in  war;  the  nobles  paid  by  serving  there, 
with  their  followers,  and  also  by  serving,  without  salary,  as  of- 
ficers in  the  administration.  The  treasury  received  some  fines, 
and  it  was  enriched  somewhat  by  the  gifts''  which  were 
expected  from  the  wealthy  men  of  the  realm;  but  its  chief 
support  came  from  the  produce  of  the  royal  farms  scattered 
through  the  kingdom.  Charlemagne  took  the  most  minute 
care  that  these  lands  should  be  well  tilled,  and  that  each 
should  pay  him  every  egg  and  vegetable  due.  For  the  man- 
agement of  his  estates  he  drew  up  regulations,  from  which  we 
leai  u  much  about  the  conditions  of  the  times.  (l>avis'  Read- 
ings, II,  No.  149.) 

799.  Five  features  of  the  government  deserve  aTtention. — 
the  adiuiiiistratiun  by  count.'< ;  the  watching  of  the  cDunts  by 
the  niissi  dominid;  the  king's  own  marvekma  activity S  the  is- 
suing of  capUnlarf'^^ :  and  Mayfidda, 

a.  Under  the  Merovingians,  large  fragments  of  the  king- 
dom fell  under  the  rule  of  dukes,  who  became  almost  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  and  who  usually  passed  on  their  authority 
to  their  sons.  Pippin  began  to  replace  these  hereditary  dukes 
with  appointed  eounie,  more  closely  dependent  upon  the  royal 
will.  This  practice  was  extended  by  Charlemagne. 

Except  on  the  frontier,  no  one  count  was  given  a  large  dis- 
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trict;  therefore  the  number  of  these  officers  was  very  great 
On  the  frontiers,  to  watch  the  outside  barbarians,  the  imperial 
officers  were  given  large  territories     marks  ")  and  were  known 


Catukdkal  of  Aachkn  — the  so-called  Carolinf^ian  part. 


as  margraves.  To  the  counts  and  margraves  was  intrusted  all 
ordinary  business  of  government  for  their  districts.  They 
maintained  order,  administered  justice,  levied  troops,  and  in 
all  ways  represented  the  king  to  the  people. 
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6.  Like  the  old  dukes,  the  counts  tended  to  heoome  identi- 
fied with  their  localities  as  independent  rolers,  and  to  transmit 
their  power  to  their  sons.  To  oppose  this  tendency  directly 
in  those  times  was  hardly  possibla  So,  to  keep  Uie  counts 
in  order,  Charlemagne  introduced  a  new  set  of  officers  known 
as  missi  dominici  (''king's  messengers'').  The  empire  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  containing  the  governments  of 
several  counts,  and  to  each  such  district  eaeh  year  there  was 
sent  a  pair  of  these  commissioners,  to  examine  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  act,  for  the  year,  as  the  king's  self,  —  over- 
seeing the  work  of  local  counts,  correcting  injustice,  holding 
popular  assemblies,  and  reporting  all  to  the  kiug.^  The  com- 
mij^oners  were  moved  from  one  circuit  to  another,  year  after 
yea^  so  that  they  should  not  establish  too  intimate  relations 
with  one  set  of  coonts.  Usually,  too,  the  pair  of  miasi  were 
made  np  of  one  layman  and  one  bishop,  so  that  the  two  might 
be  the  more  ready  to  check  each  other. 

e.  This  simple  system  worked  wonderfully  well  in  Oharle- 
magne^s  lifetime,  largely  because  of  his  own  marvelous  activ- 
ity. Despite  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  roads,  and  the 
other  hardships  of  travel  in  those  times,  the  king  was  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  journeying  from  end  to  end  of  his  vast 
dominions  and  attending  unweariedly  to  its  wants.  No  com- 
mercial traveler  of  to-day  travels  more  faithfully,  and  none 
dreams  of  meeting  such  hardships. 

d.  With  the  help  of  hia  chief  advisers,  the  king  drew  up 
collections  of  laws  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  people.  These 
collections  are  known  as  capitularies. 

e.  Maiifielda.  To  keep  in  closer  touch  with  popular  feeling 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Charlemagne  made  use  of  the  old 
Teutonic  assemblies  in  fall  and  spring.  All  freemen  could 
attend  and  speak.  Sometimes,  especially  when  war  was  to 
be  decided  upon,  this  «Mayfield"  gathering  comprised  the 

1  rf.  §  70.  Read  Einerton's  Introduction,  220,  221,  or  Aii:uii«'  Civilization, 
l«)0-i(>2.   See  aliu>  Cb&rlema^ne's  iustructiona  to  the  must,  lu  Robiiiitou's 
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Imlk  of  the  men  of  the  Frankish  nation.  At  other  times  it 
was  made  up  only  of  the  great  nobles  and  churchmen. 

To  these  assenibhes  the  capitularies  were  read;  but  the 
assembly  was  not  itself  a  legislature.  Lawmakhg  toas  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  At  the  most,  the  assemblies  could  only 
bring  to  bear  upon  hira  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

800.  Sancation.  —  Attention  has  been  called  (§  785)  to 
Charlemagne's  interest  in  learning.  The  diffioulties  in  building 
up  a  better  education  were  almost  beyond  our  comprehension. 
There  seemed  noplace  to  be^itL.  Not  only  the  nobler  but  even 
many  of  the  better  clergy  were  densely  ignorant.  The  only 
tools  to  work  with  were  poor. 

Charlemagne  did  much.  He  secured  more  learned  men  for 
the  clergy.  He  brought  about  the  opening  of  schools  in  many 
of  the  monasteries  and  at  the  seats  of  some  of  the  bishops ; 
and  he  urged  that  these  schools  should  not  only  train  the 
clergy  but  that  they  should  teach  all  children  to  read,  even 
those  of  serfs.  Some  of  the  schools  established  or  revived  al 
this  time,  as  at  Tours  and  Orleans,  acquired  much  fame.  For 
teachers,  learned  men  were  brought  from  Italy,  where  the 
Koman  culture  best  survived.  Charlema^nie  also  est^iblislu  d 
a  famous  School  of  the  Palace  "  for  the  young  nobles  of  the 
court;  and  the  scholar  Alcuin  was  induced  to  come  from  Eng- 
land to  direct  it.  The  emperor  himself,  when  time  permitted, 
studied  at  the  hisks  (tf  the  iKjys. 

With  great  zeal,  too,  he  strove  to  secure  a  true  copying  of  val- 
uable manuscripts,  and  especially  a  correction  of  errors  that  had 
crept  into  the  services  of  the  church  through  careless  copying. 

601.  The  Place  of  Charlemagne's  Xmpiie  in  History.^ In 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  there  were  four  great 
forces  contending  for  Western  Europe, — the  Greek  Empire, 
the  Saracens,  the  Eranks,  and  the  Papacy.  By  the  year  800, 
the  Carolingians  had  excluded  two  and  had  fused  the  other 
two  Into  the  reviyed  Bomau  Empire. 

Eor  centuries  more,  this  Roman  Empire  was  to  be  one  of 
tiiti  luuit  iiuportaut  institiiL^oiia  in  Emrope.    BaiUirism  aud 
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anarchy  were  again  to  break  in,  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Charles;  but  the  imperial  idea  to  which  he  had  given  new 
life  and  new  meaning  was  to  be  for  ages  the  inspiration  of  the 
best  miudi)  as  they  strove  against  the  forces  of  anaicby  in 
behalf  of  order,  peace,  and  progress. 

802.  The  Place  of  Charlemagne.  —  For  his  lifetime,  Charle- 
magne restored  order  to  Europe.  It  is  true  he  was  ahiead  of 
his  age;  and,  after  bis  death,  his  great  design  in  many  respects 
broke  to  pieoes.  It  is  true,  too,  that  he  built  upon  tha  work  of 
his  father  and  grandfather.  But  he  towers  above  them^  and 
above  all  other  men  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  oentuxyi  — 
easily  the  greatest  figure  of  a  thousand  years. 

He  stands  for  five  great  movements.  He  expanded  tiie  aiea 
of  oivilizationi  oreated  one  great  Romano-Tentonio  state,  revived 
the  Boman  Empire  in  the  West  for  the  outward  form  of  tiiis 
state,  reorganized  the  church  and  civil  society,  and  brought 
about  a  revival  of  learning.  Looking  at  this  work  as  a  whole, 
we  may  say  he  wrought  wisely  to  combine  the  best  elements 
of  Roman  and  of  Teutonic  society  i"to  a  new  civilization. 
In  his  Empire  the  vanous  dreatus  of  inHuence  iJuU  we  have 
traced  in  Ancient  Ffixtorjf  ivere  at  last  J'umi  in  one  great  current, 

and  Modem.  Miniory  vxia  begun* 

For  Fi;RTHtR  REAnrxo. — A  good  brief  treatment  of  Charlomagne's 
work  may  be  found  iu  Emerton^s  Introduction^  I8O-2S6,  or  in  Adams' 
CivUization,  164-169.  EinhBrd*8  oontemponry  Lije  of  Charlemaffne  is 
pnbUdied  in  Hjkfper*a  Haif-Hoor  Sertos  (80  oento).  HodgUns*  Okarhe 
the  Oreat  is  a  readable  and  valuable  little  book. 

EXERCISES  ON  PART  YI 

1.  Topioal  and  "eatchword  *'  reviewB :  (a)  The  dmrek  (lee  Vui  V 
eSao);  (b)  The  Franla,  (e)  7%e  Smpkre. 

2.  Datee  to  b«  added  lor  events  eabwoaetit  to  the  Teutonic  inwiooe ; 
878, 410,  476, 033,  782,  800. 

What  events  connected  with  the  invasions  can  the  student  locate,  in 
oHer,  between  378  anfl  47*^  ^  What  events  in  the  history  of  the  Empize 
between  47f^  and  732  ?    (Similar  tests  for  Other  periods,  > 

8.  Bauies.   Add  to  previous  lists  five  battles  for  the  period  378^800. 
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Cl0dd,  S.«  iSltory  o/  PHina<v«  Jfan.    Appletoa,  New  Toffk.  fO.S6. 

 Story  of  the  Alphabet.    Appleton.  fl. 

Mf*,  S.  J.,  Oir  WM  JmUam.  Hwtfoid.  12.60. 

JMj,  Hm  Jfoii  ^Anv  ar«lafa.  Apipleloii.  $1.75. 

MMOa,  O.  T.,  WcmtmU  iSftorv    MnftlM  Cufturv.  Apptoton.  $1 JC^ 

8lafr«  F.,  Amm  Ftm  SUp§  <«  Amon  .ftqyreM.  Flood  and  Vinoenty 

Il  is  not  nggMtod  tliat »  nhool  Utmiy  ihotild  own  aU  of  Um  above 

works,  until  it  is  well  supplied  in  other  dlreethnu.  Bat  any  of  them 
will  make  entertaining  reading.  For  Fiction,  on  the  eame  period, 
the  only  good  attempt  is  Stanley  Waterloo's  <SKory  ofJb* 

OrIKNTAL  HlSTORT 

Balkla^  Jhnei,  Starf  of  th€  JPtoraoAf  (lUoalMtfld).  Mamnlllan,  New 

ToiIl 

Bnailid,  J.  K. ,  BlUorif  tf  th€  AMUnt  B^fptkutM,  Sarilmer,  Hew  Tork. 
$1.26. 

Hie  lame  anthor  baa  a  laiger,  finely  iUtifltnted  wtA  ooTeriof  the 

same  gronnd. 
■       Mi^^tory  of  Egypt.    Scribner,  New  York.  $5. 

This  is  the  most  recent  and  sicholarly  work  In  English  on  Egypt 
(1909).  But  the  smaller  work  is  good ;  and  Baikie's  iStory  (abo?e) 
\m  perhaps  more  readable  than  either. 

*  Darts,  WiilL&m  Stearns,  Beadinff*  in  AncietU  Mistoty.  AUyn  and 
Bacon,  Boston.  Two  volnnMa:  **Oceeoe  and  the  East"  and  Borne 
and  the  West**  Baoh$l. 

The  first  Yohune  eontalns  sixty  psges  of  **sQQioe  material**  on 
Oriental  hiatocy,  with  Talnable  hitvodoetloiii.  The  J^sadfn^ i  (onlesi 
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boQgfat  by  each  sUident  in  the  class)  should  be  present  in  the  libraiy 
in  mnlUpto  ooplM.  See  Snggeitloiui  lor  Beading  on  page  9of  tlili 
text. 

BMunel,  F.t  OivtUMotton  oftht  MaM  (»« Primer**).  MaeaUlaa.  90.40. 
JadWni,  A.  Y.  W.,  ZorooHtr,  MaemiHan.  $1.60. 

•  MTrea,  J.  L.,  Dawn  of  History  (Home  University  Series).   HoU,  New 

Toik.  90.60.  AnedmlrableUtUebook. 

Petrie,  W.  Flinders,  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt  (illustrated). 
MoClurg,  Chicago.  $1.76. 

Yaloidrie  for  etndeate  in  Indnatrlal  oouraea^  bat  aomewbat  tecbni- 
oal.  ProfaMnr  Petrie  la  the  moat  fanoua  Egyptian  explorer  of  our 
timea. 

Sayeei  A.  B.,  Jaeyrts.*  ito  IVfiicea,  PHuu^  atid  f>6opU  (lilnaferated). 

Revell,  Chicago.  91. 

—  Bahf/lonians  and  Assyrirtns.    Revell,  nilcaero.    f  1. 

A  somewhat  later  work  than  the  preceding.    One  of  the  "tWO  ia 

w»»U  worth  while  m  a  hiijh  school  Hhrary.    Very  readable. 

Winckler,  Hugo,  B'j^>yhyni>j  ami  AsHi/ri'i.    Sct  ibner.  §1.25. 

More  recent  in  scholarsihip  than  Sii^ce,  but  hardly  so  readable. 

CiVIUZATION  IN  A>'CiLXl  CkeTB 

Baikie,  James,  Sra  Kings  of  rrete  (bandsomely  iaoatnted).  Mao- 
mUkn.   93.   The  best  single  \roiume  on  the  topic 

Bawea  and  Hawea,  €frU$t  the  J^nrummer  «f  (Treeee.  Harper,  New 
York.  90.i6l 

Grbbk  Hibtost 

Source  Material, 

*  Davla,  William  Stetnia,  JttMnge  im  AMcUm  BUtwnf.  ThSm  la 

deacribed  in  the  Uat  for  Oriental  lilatory  abote.  It  ia  paitioolariy 
talual  le  for  Greek  history,  and  afaoold  be  the  flnt  llbcaiy  material 

purchased  on  that  subject.  The  use  of  it,  however,  will  certainly 
lead  many  stiifients  to  wish  to  know  more  of  certain  ancient  autboia 
quotcvi  in  it ;  and  the  small  list  below  ought  to  be  aoc^a^jible 

Aristotle,  On  the  ComttUuUom  of  Athens;  tranalated  by  Kenyoo.  Mao- 

miilan.  $1. 

This  is  the  least  rcat^iable  of  the  Kx>ks  mentioned  in  this  list;  but 
it  can  be  iis«'vi  in  part^s,  under  a  teacher's  direction. 

Berodotus,  iiawliiisou's  iranalatiou,  edited  by  Grant;  t<vo  Toiumesi 
Scribner.  9^50. 
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 MaiMmlay*!  tnoatatioii,  two  volmnei.  MieniilliiL  #160. 

•  Homer*8  Hiad^  translated  by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myen.  Macmillan.  |0.8(X 

•  Homer' M  Odyssey ,  trautdated  by  Butcher  and  Laiig.  JVlacuuiiau.  #0.80. 

Tnuidated  by  Palmer.    Hoo^toiL  90.75. 

Plutarch,  Lives;  translated  by  Clough;  Everyman's  Library  (Dutiou, 
New  York)  ;  three  volumes,  each  $0.75. 

Tliucydide3,  Hiittory  of  the  Peloponni  i,ian  ^Vnr.  Jowett's  tranijlalion  ; 
Clarendon  I'ress,  Oxford  ;  four  volumes.  $3.50.  Or  the  same  edited 
in  one  yolnme  and  {mbliabed  by  Lotbrop,  Boston.  92.60. 

Kveryman's  Library'  (  Dutton,  New  York)  gives  several  vnlumea  of 
these  classics  at  cliea|>er  rates.  Constant  a<iditious  are  made  to  the 
Library.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  can  be  obtained  aUu  in  less  de- 
sirable translations,  but  maoh  cheaper,  in  Harper's  Classical  Llbcaiy. 

Modem  Works, 

•  Abbott,  S.,  PMrlesC*  Heroes**)*  Pntnuns,  New  York.  9180. 
Bliimner,  H.,  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (profusely  illostrated). 

Cassell,  New  York.  9S. 

(Still  Talnable ;  but  if  the  libiaiy  is  btiying  a  new  book  on  the  snb- 
Ject,  it  should  gel  Onlick,  below). 

*BnYfJ.Kt  BI$tory  of  Ghneceto  ike  Deaih  of  Jiexan^,  Mawnflbin, 
91*iK).  The  best  single  Tolame  on  the  whole  field. 

•  Cbflieh,  E.  J.,  Trial  and  Death  of  Soeraie$,  Macmillan.  91. 

A  tiaiislatSon  of  foor  of  Flato*8  Dialogues  toodiing  upon  Uiia 
period  of  Soczatfls*  life.  They  are  also  the  easiest  of  Plato*s  writings 
fbr  young  people  to  understand.  It  hss  Tsloable  comments. 

CvKt  0.  W.,  OretkB  and  ftnlani,  Bpoebs  Series.  '  Longmans,  New 
York.  91. 

•  Cox,  0.  W.,  Tko  Athenian  Bngftre,  Epochs  Series.   Longmans.  91. 

Canningbsm,  W.,  Weetem  OtviUeatlon  initeSeonomieAtpeeU:  Ancient 
Jtmee,  MacmlUan.  91.26. 
The  best  work  on  its  special  phsse.  Yeiy  full  for  Greece* 

•  DttTis,  William  Steoms,  A  Daif  in  Old  Athene^  Allya  sad  Bacon, 

Boston.  $1.25. 

A  Victor  of  Salamis  (novel).    Macmillan.  91.00. 
Bzceediagly  vivid  presentation  of  Qreek  life. 

Oaylsy,  C.  M.,  CloBtlc  JfytJU.  Oinn,  Boston.  91.fi0. 

•  Giant,  A.  J.,  Oreeee  in  the  A(fe  ^Ftriclee.  Seribner.  91, 
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•Golick,  dm.  B.,  Life  of  the  AmeUnt  OnOt  (ilhiicnited).  AppleloiL 
•1.40. 

Tim  twit  trattment;  prafinble  to  tiie  oldtr  one  1^  Blflnmar  men^ 
ttoned  ftbove. 

OtnSiatr,  B.  V.,  Gnek  AihUm  SIpofU  and  Mfmtit  (iUiutrated}*  Mao- 
mttbuDU  12.60. 

*  lltbAfly,  J.  P.,  Alexander's  Smpire.  Patnams,  New  Tork.  01.60. 

Old  QrUk  Life  (Primer).    American  Book  Co.  00^6. 
 Progress  of  TMlenitmiu  M«xand«r'$  JSmpire.  Uoifeniqr  of  Chi- 
cago Prera.  $1. 

*  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Me,  Aiexauder  the  Great  C*  Heroea  **).  Fauuuna. 

01.60. 

As  fi  aaid  above,  Bory  ia  the  beat  afngle  irctAt  on  Oreek  hiatory. 
It  doaea  with  the  death  of  Alexander.  CoX^a  little  volumes  in  the 
Epochs  Seriea  are  slightly  preferable  for  the  Athenian  period ;  Knd 

Wheeler's  Alexander  is  admirable  for  its  period.  For  the  r\fre  after 
Alexander,  titr  hrst  book  ia  MiUiafi^*^  Alexander' »  Empire  or  hia 
Progress  of  Meilenism, 

BOMAir  HlSTOBT 

Source  Material, 

*  Davis,  William  Steams,  Headings  in  Ancient  History,  as  ior  Greek 

History  abore. 

Munro,  D.  C,  JSource  Book  in  litrman,  History.    Ueath.  fl. 
Tacitna.  2  vols.   Macmillan.  ^. 

Modem,  Works. 

*  Beesiy,  A.  H.,  The  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla.  Epochs  Seri^.  Loug- 

mana.  01. 

Bradley,  H.,  Tlie  Goths  ("  Nations'').    Pumauis.  §1.50. 

Bury,  J.  B.,  The  Human  Empire  to  180  a.d.  ("Student's*').  Auiencau 
Book  Co.  11.50. 

*  Capes,  W.  W.,  Early  Roman  Empire.  Epochs  Series.  Longmans.  01. 
 A(je  of  the  Antonines.    Ej><>c Iks  Series,    Loiiginans,  01* 

Can,  The  Church  and  the  Empire.    Loiiginana.  00.80. 

Church.  A.  J  ,  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero.    Macmillan.  00.60. 

Church,  R.  W  ,  BegimUng  of  the  Middh  Aget.  Bpooba  Seiiea.  Long- 
maoa.  01* 
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Davis,  William  Stearns,  A  Friend  of  Caeaar  ( fiction ) .  Macmiiian.  f  1.60. 
Fowler,  Warde,  C'a«sar  ('*  Heroes**).    Putoams.  $1.50. 

Fowler,  /Social  Life  in  the  Age  of  Cicero*   MaomiUao.  |l.fiO. 

A  iLseful  and  readable  book. 

•  Bow  and  Leigh,  Hiatorjf  of  Borne  to  the  Death  of  Caeawr.  Longmana. 

12. 

•  Ihne,  Wilhelm,  Early  Rome.    Epochs  Seriea.    Longmaoa.  $1. 

Inge,  W.  fi.,  8oeietif  in  JKome  under  the  Caeaan,  SaibiMn.  tL2(k 

Johnston,  H.  W.,  PrivaU  Ltfe  of  the  JSomaiia.  Soott,  Eoraamm  ft  Ooi 
Chicago.  91.00. 

JonM,  B.  8.,  The  Roman  Emplire*  Patnami.  91«60. 

*PdtaAm,  H.  P.,  OuOtnee  of  Boman  Hiatorg.  Patnanu.  $1.76. 

A  single  volume  oovering  the  whole  period  to  476  A.ift.,  bj  a  gn«t 
scholar  and  teacher. 

MliaoB,  iSomafi  £(^6  f«  l>lf}|y*»  HYme.  KewTotk.  «!. 

PiMton  and  Dodge,  Meole  Life  of  the  Romam,  Leaoh,  Boeton.  91. 

Smith,  S.  B.,  Borne  and  Coxihage,  Bpocha  Seriea.  Loogniaiia.  fl. 

•  Ti|^,  Ambfoae,  Dendopm^ni  qfthe  Soman  ConttUuUon  ("Frimen**), 

Amexioan  Book  Co.  90.86. 

Thi  Tsutohic  Period — to  800  a.i>. 

Sources. 

•  Davis,  William  Stearns,  Iteadingn,  a.s  for  Greece  and  Rome,  above, 
Robinson,  H.,  Beadinge  in  European  Uiitory^  Vol.  I.   Qiim.  #1.60. 

Modem  Works. 

Chwch,  A.  J.,  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  (fiction). 
Smerton,  Introdurtion  to  the  Middle  Ages.    Ginn.  §1.12, 
HodgMn,  T..  77!f't>c/(>ric  ("Heroes'*).    Putnams.  91.60. 
 Charles  the  Great.   Macmillan.  90.76. 

Then  Uata  do  not  oontfttn  nearly  all  the  books  In  theee  ilelda  whleh 
may  well  be  found  in  a  lazge  high  aohool  litaraiy.  They  xepxesent  only 
each  Tolnmes  aa  ought  to  be  oonataatly  aooaadUe  to  a  fliat-year  elaaa  hi 
the  study.   7%e  atoned  volwmea  OioM  he  preaent  im  wwMpie  copiea* 
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Pronunciation,  except  for  the  more  familiar  names  and  terms,  Is  indicated 
by  accentuation  and  division  into  syllables.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  diacritical 
marks  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  are  used.  The  soft  aspirated 
fcuttnral  g  of  the  German  is  represented  by  o,  the  guttural  ch  by  ch  and  the 
French  n  by  h ;  italics  are  ose<l  to  mark  gilont  letters ;  ae  and  oe^e;  ei  —  i; 
eti  =  i;  y  =  I;  y  =  L  In  French  words  with  au  accent  on  the  final  syllable, 
that  accent  only  is  marked ;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  in  such  words 
the  syllables  as  a  rule  receive  nearly  equal  stress. 

The  index  may  lie  utilized  for  reviews  upon  "cross-topics/*  or  topics  that 
call  for  au  arrangemuut  different  from  that  uf  the  text.  The  most  important 
subjects  for  such  review  are  indicated  in  black  italic. 

The  references  are  to  sections. 


Aachen  (ach'en),  796,  a.  Map  after 

p.  (VVL 

Abrabajoi,  founder  of  Hebrew  race,  58. 

Absolute  monarchy,  in  Egypt,  II;  in 
Assyria,  43;  character  of  Oriental, 
80:  in  Cretan  period,  97_i  modified 
in  Homeric  Greece,  lOTi;  reappears 
in  the  tyrants,  126  (see  Pisistratus) ; 
after  Alexander  in  Gracco-Orlental 
world,  280,  note ;  in  early  Rome, 
346,  349;  oi  Caesar,  M7 ;  of  Augus- 
tus, r>70.  hSfl ;  of  Diocletian  and 
the  later  Empire,  6< i^MiT  1 ;  growth 
toward,  in  Teutonic  states,  7<>1 ; 
Mohammedan,  774;  of  Charle- 
magne, 799. 

Ab-yB-aln'l-a,  fi^  Abyssinians  in 
Egypt.  6,  UL   Map,  p.  Ifi. 

Academy,  at  Athens,  lfi2* 

Ac-ar-n&'nl-a,  lii!L   Map  after  p. 

Ac'cad.  -.^  as.    Map  after  p.  12* 

A^hae  a,  part  of  Athenian  league, 
IfliL   Maps  after  pp.  94^  98,  ISS. 

A«haea,  Greece  becomes  Province 
of,  4IL 

Ayehaean  culture,  98^  100-112;  eco- 
nomic side  of,  lOH-1 10 ;  clan  and 
tribe,  100-102 :  government,  105- 
107 ;  overthrown  by  Dorians,  113. 


Achaean  Leaerue,  29r>-.in ;  origin, 
300;  constitution,  'MX ;  tirst  expan- 
sion beyond  Achaea,  ;  and 
Aratus,  304;  and  Lydiadas,  305; 
and  Athens  and  Argos,  3Qfi;  and 
Sparta,  ry>7  310;  fall,  311,  411. 

A.<;haeana,  mytliical  origin  of,  IKi,  i» 
See  Achaean  culture. 

A^ehae'us,  fabled  ancestor  of  Achae- 
ans,  1  If).  6. 

A.«hin08,  110,  ILL 

Ac'o-lyte,  r»81,  note. 

A-crdp'o-ll8,  the  central  hill-fort 
about  which  grew  Greek  and  I^tiu 
cities,  103^  3aa  d. 

Acropolis  of  Athens.  138^  148^  lH; 
in  Age  of  Pericles,  218-219;  plan, 
p.  209:  view,  p.  210;  "  restoration/' 
p.  22L 

Ac'ti-um,  fifiL   Map  after  p.  iiL 
AdYY-an-a^ple.  battle  of,  679,  712. 

Map  after  p.  'A\. 
Adriatic  Sea,  map  after  p.  122. 
A§'dll/'B,  296. 

"  Ae-grS'an  culture."  05  ff. 

Ae-grd  an  Sea,  73,  H5^  rf,  95^  114. 
120.  121.  122.  16.3.  166.  167.  1S9.  IIM), 
191.  yri,  vx\,  VM.  20^  JOL  and  else- 
where.   Maps  after  pp.  82.  84,  24. 
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JTu  r^erenoei  are  to  sections. 


Ae-ffl'na,  at  war  with  Athens,  200; 

gains  prize  of  merit  at  Salaniis,  U4L 

fiiap  after  p.  fi8< 
Ae-gro8-pdt'e^mi,  battle   of,  251; 

Conon  at,  2ii2.    Map  after  p.  2Mx 
Ae-miri-a'nus,  644,  note. 
Ae-nS'as.  544. 
Ao-o'll-ans,  116,  b. 
Ae'o-liis,  116,  b. 

Aequlane  (e'kwT-ans),  400.  Map, 
p.  30^ 

Aeschylus  (te'ki-lus),  222;  on  Sala- 

mis,  179. 
A^'ti-US,  722. 

Ae-t5  li-an  League,  290^  210.  Map, 
p. 

Af-g^an-is-t&n',  in  Persian  Empire, 
III ;  and  Alexander,  212.  Map  after 
p.  &L 

Africa,  early  civilizations  iti.  6^  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  32^  Phoenician 
sailors  on  coast  of,  34,  50i  Greek 
colonies  in,  122;  under  Roman 
Empire,  610;  Diocese  of,  6<i<i; 
Vandal  kingdom  in,  718;  recon- 
quered by  Justinian,  736;  Moham- 
medan conquest,  771.  See  Egypt, 
Carthage. 
Ag-a-m6in'non,  king  of  Mycenae, 

87,  ML 
"Age  of  Cicero,"  fj2^L 
"  Aff©  of  Pericles,"  i^i.V-^40. 
"  Agre  of  Tyrants,"  12tL 
A-er6a-l*l&'u8,  king  of  Sparta.  258* 
A'erla.  reforming  kinj;  of  Sparta,  307. 
Aff'o-ra,  in  Athens.    Map,  p.  2QJL 
Agrarian  laws,  Solon's,  Ul^  142; 
Agis'  and  Cleomones,  307-309;  Li- 
cinian,  370,  371;   of  the  Gracchi, 
507-r)20;  of  Caesar,  568. 
A-grlc'o-la,  ')H4. 

Agricuiture,  prehistoric  selection  of 
foo^^  plants,  3  c;  in  Egypt,  IL  18: 
Babylonian,  44^  Mj  in  Homeric 
Greece,  110;  in  Sparta,  129;  in  Age 
of  Pericles,  237^  238;  early  Roman, 
340,  357.  358J  Roman,  about  2QQ  b.c, 
406.  409;  after  Punic  Wars,  4HH-4^I0; 
under  the  Empire,  610,  611 ;  in  later 
Empire,  694,  698,  099;  revived  in 


Italy  under  Theodoric,  731 ;  prim- 
itive, in  Empire  of  Charlemagne* 
798. 

A-grip'pa,  G2^ 

A-hU'ra.  M&2'd&,  m 

Aistulf  (is'tulf),  781. 

Aix  (aks),  see  Aquae  Sextiae. 

Al'ar-lc,  713-715. 

Alba  Longa.  337^  3^  Map,  p.  ^SL 

Al-cae'U8,  I'lS. 

Al'chem-y,  774. 

Al-ci-Wa-dSg,  24L 

Alculn  (al'kwln),  800. 

Alemanni  (a-la-man'nc) ,  678,  and 
map,  p.  672. 

Alexander  Se-vS'rus,  643. 

Alexander  the  Great,  276-286; 
youth  and  character,  276;  acces- 
sion and  restoration  of  order, 
277 :  invades  Asia  as  Champion  of 
Hellas,  'Jlh  ff. ;  Persian  campaigns, 
278;  in  the  far  East,  279;  results 
of  work,  28Q  ft.;  significance  of, 
2S6;  routes  of  march,  map  after 
p.  21jtL 

Alexandria,  name  of  many  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  after  Alexander,  280- 
282.    Map  after  p.  266. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  founded,  228; 
glory  of,  2^  312  ff. ;  library  at,  319^ 
and  lighthouse,  320.  Map  after 
p.  26fi. 

Alexandrian  Age,  the,  312-327. 

Alexandrian  Library,  31iL 

Alexandrian  Museum.  319. 

Algebra,  used  by  the  Saracens,  774. 

Allia,  battle  of,  375.   Mai,  P-  '^^ij- 

"AUies"  (socti),  the  Italian,  391- 
3<H;  after  Punic  Wars,  42Z;  "Social 
War."  for  citizenship.  .'^26 ;  admitted 
to  Roman  citiztmship,  521. 

Alphabet,  growth,  3  e;  marks  stage 
of  culture,  lOj  germs  of,  in  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs,  22^  and  Phoeni- 
cians, 66j  and  Cretan  writing,  93 
and  especially  96;  late  use  in  Greece, 

j  Ambrose,  of  Milan,  680,  702. 
Am-ml-&'n\i8,  701.  a. 
I  Am-phlo'tl-on-les,  119^  12L 
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The  r^erencts  are  to  eectioru. 


Am-phlo'ty-on-lc  Leaerue,  the,  lift. 

Am-ptii-tb6'a-ter,  Etruscau  origin 
of  sporta  of,  331;  games  in, 
SCO  Oladiatorial  garnet;  buildings, 
622. 

Am'ten,  statne  of,  p.  22i 
An-&b'&-Bia,  2QL 

An-ttc're-on,  llfi^  ir>5. 

An-ax-ag'o-raa,  2'J'>.  22L 

An-ax-i-man'der, 

An-ax-Xm'i-n88,  l.'W>. 

Ancestor  worship,  KKVpt  .  24 ;  Baby- 
lonia, Greek,  iW,  100^  lOlj  Ro- 
man, 341, 

Ancient  History,  4j  field  of,  map 

on  p.  3. 
An'cua  Mar'ti  us,  32jL 
Angles,  the,  in  Britain,  720.  Map 

after  p.  .'S*M. 
Animal  worship,  2L 
Anlo  River,  atiiL   Map,  p.  30!S. 
An-tal'cl-das,  Peace  of,  im 
Anthony,  Saint,  702. 
Antloch,  312;  under  Roman  Empire, 

Ml;  patriarchate  of,  (>82;  captured 

by  Mohammedans,  677.   Map  after 

p.  m 

An-tl'o^chus.  of  Syria,  464,  ifiJL 
Antiochus  IV,  467. 
An'tO-nines,  the,  r>H5-.')01. 
An-to-nl'nus,   Marcus  Aurellxis, 
589;  quotations  from  Thoughts  of, 

Antoninus,  Plus, 

Antonius,   Marcus   ("Mark  An- 
tony"), jvn  rrf?7. 
Antony,  Mark,  see  ^nfoniu«. 

A.pdi'ies,  an. 

Apennines,  the,  326.    Map  after 

p.  :{i)2. 
Aph-ro-dI't€,  UJL 

A-p61'lo,  100.  IIL  See  Delphic  Or- 
acle, Bclvidere. 

"Apologies,"  of  the  Church 
"Fathers,"  65L 

"  Apostolical  ConBtitutlons," 
qnnterl,  703.  . 

Ap'pi-an.  tyiS. 

Applan  Way,  the,  390.  See  Roman 
Roads,  and  map,  p.  343. 


Applus  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  362, 

Applus  Claudius,  censor,  395. 

30".).  402. 

Aquae  Sextiae  (&'kwae  s&c'tT-aeV 

battle  of,  fi2A.   Map  after  p.  372. 
A'que-ducts.  of  Pislstratns,  146i  in 

Graeco-Oricntal  cities,  282;  in  cities 
of  Roman  Empire,  OlO. 

Aquitadue  (a-kwMan'),  764.  Map 
after  p.  6QB. 

A-ra'bl.a,58i293;  Arabians  in  Egypt, 
10,  32j  and  Egyptian  trade,  10^ 
modern,  in  Chaldea,  35j  language, 
36.   See  Mohammedanism. 

Arabic  notation,  774. 

A-r&'tus,  general  of  Achaean  League, 
3()2-:mi  ;  character  and  services, 
303;  enmity  to  Lydiadsis,  304 ;  be- 
trayal of  Corinth,  310. 

Ar-b3'la,  battle  of,  2IB.  Map  after 

p.  m 

Ar-cft'dl-a,  2fil ,  m  Map  after  p.  98. 
Arcadlus,  tm. 

Arch,  Egyptian,  21_;  Etruscan,  331; 
Roman,  414,  621 ;  triumphal,  622. 

Archbishops ,  681. 

Ar-chl-mS  dSs,  3^  iyfi. 

>lrcA/Yec/wre,  in  Egypt,22;  in  Chaldea 
and  Assyria,  52j  Persian  borrowed, 
74;  Oriental  contrasted  with  Euro- 
pean, SO^  in  Greece,  orders  of,  IM ; 
in  Athens  of  Pericles,  216=220;  early 
Roman,  3;^  411;  later  Repablic, 
411.  484-485;  Early  Empire,  621- 
rv22 :  early  Christian,  62^ 

Ar'^hl-tr&ve,  in  Doric  order  of  archi- 
tecture, 154. 

Ar'«h6n,  at  Athens,  134i  136i  144^ 
152;  king-archon,  134.. 

Ar-e-6p'a-grus,  VMS,  142i 

A'rSs,  ILL  r24ii. 

Ar-g-i-ntl'sae,  '2.'1,  note.  Map  after  p. 

Ar-givt8,  see  Argoe. 

Ar'go-lis,  QL   Map  after  p.  9fi. 

Ar'gos,  persistence  of  kingship  in, 
121;  hostile  to  Sparta.  121;  crippled 
by  Sparta,  liil ;  friendly  to  Persia, 
122 ;  allied  to  Athens  against  Sparta, 
199;  joins  League  against  Sparta, 
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The  r^ertnees 

2S9:  joins  Achaean  League,  305. 
Maps  after  pp.  14^  etc. 

£'ri-an  heresy,  6»l. 

A-rl-o-vIs'tus.  541- 

Ar-is  tHr'-ehus.  2lSL 

Ar  is-tl'dds,  Atheuiao  leader,  170; 
proposes  plan  for  Delian  League,  tfll. 

Aristocracy,  definition,  8^  return  to 
i>o}ian  Greece,  130;  in  Sparta, 
In  Achaean  League,  301;  in  early 
Rome,  34L  356i  in  later  Re- 
public, .W,m40L4»4i  in  Roman 
Empire,  tt»0,  tilU,  (>98;  among  the 
Germans,  7W;  in  new  Teutonic 
states,  761. 

Ar-l8-tdph'a-n68,  US^  22L 

Ar  is-tot-L?,  quoted  on  Athenian  his- 
tory, 136.  1*5;  place  in  philo-sophy, 
3l!i ;  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
276;  yatural  History  of,  285 ;  proofs 
of  sphericity  of  the  earth,  32SL 

Arithmetic,  Egyptian,  23^  Chaldean, 

_49:  Roman,  liia. 

A'ri-us,  6H4. 

Ar-mS'nl-s,   and    Phoenician  com- ; 
merce,  55j  a  Roman  province,  60tL 
Map  after  p.  12^  etc. 

Mrmy,  Egyptian,  Hi  Achaean,  113; 
Dorian,  113;  Spartan,  130;  citizen 
armies  based  on  wealth  at  Athens, 
137:  Theban  phalanx,  2»»3j  Mace- ) 
donian,  273;  Roman,  reformed  by 
Servius,  347,  under  the  Re- 

public, 403-406;  under  Early  Em- 
pire, 601-603;  agency  in  unifying 
the  Empire  socially,  40(>.  603;  re- ! 
forms  of  Diocletian,  667;  in  fourth 
century,  <>87 ;  Teutonic,  70l»,  710. 

Ar'ri-a,  li32. 

Art,  prehistoric,  l_i    Egyptian,  21 ; 
Babylonian,  51^  ft2j  no  Hebrew,  67 ; 
Persian,  borrowed.  74 ;  Oriental,  80j  i 
Cretan,  96i  no  Spartan,  130^  Greek.  ; 
of  6th  century,  VA.  151;  in  age  of 
Pericles,  217-222;    in  Alexandrian  j 
Age,  312.  314 ;  Greek  influence  on 
Roman,  487:  Roman,  484.  487;  in 
Augustan  Age,  621  ff. 

Ar-tax-erx'ds,  king  of  Persia,  257. 
2lia 


ire  to  tectioTU, 
Ar'te-mis,  ill. 

Ar-te-ml8'i-um,  battle  of,  176.  Map 

after  p.  i«. 
Asia,  see  Oriental  culture  and  geog- 
raphy. 

Asia,  Province  of.  472.  oio. 

Asia  Minor,  Assyrians  in,  Mi  under 

Cr»>*»>us,  THj  Persia,  72^  Hellenlz- 
ingof  the  ooa.st,  121;  Persian  Wars, 
ir>.>-ltU.  laa  ff.;  Greek  cities  be- 
trayed to  Persia  by  Sparta,  250, 260: 
Agesilnus  in,  258;  Alexander  in, 
278 ;  Gauls  in,  2110;  pari  of  Graeco- 
Oriental  world,  2JI  ff. ;  Lycian  Con- 
federacy, 301 ;  Roman  province,  472; 
an<l  Saracens,  772. 
As-pft  8i-a,  230. 

Assembly,  Homeric  folk-moot,  107 ; 
Spartan,  128;  in  cities  of  Delian 
League.  101.  194 ;  Achaean  League, 
30<'.  :>01  -  8ee  Alh^nian,  Roman, 
Teutonii',  and  Maylield. 

AB'8\ir-Nat'slr-Pal,  king  of  Assyria, 
lu.sc'ription  of,  iL 

Aa^syr  i-a,  31^ ;  Semitic,  36 ;  Empire, 
40;  fall,41j  contribution  to  govern- 
ment, 40^  religion  and  morality, 
41.  53;  society  and  culture,  44-^12; 
cuneiform  writing,  47j  art,  52j  Ro- 
man pnnince,  606.  Maps  after  pp. 
12.  ><2.  etc.,  and  ^ 

Aa-t&r  te,  SL 

Astrologry,  Chaldean,  42. 

Astronomy,  Egyptian,  2a;  Chaldean, 
4«>;  (Jreek,  156^^0;  Saracenic,  774. 

A'tatilf,  715. 

A'ten.  24. 

Ath-an-&'8i-UB,  684. 

A-th@'nd,  111 ;  statues  on  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens,  218^  219^  220. 

Athenian  Assembly,  under  Enpatrid 
rule,  135;  constitution  of  classes. 
131;  after  Solon.  142.  h._  144. 145. 142; 
after  Cleisibenes,  l">l-l.o2:  of  Peri- 
cles, 210. 

Athenian  colonization, 
urhs. 

Athenian  "  Generals."  162i  2QQ. 
Athenian  Juries,  211 ;  payment  of, 
212. 
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Athenian  "Leaders  of  the  Peo- 
ple "  {dt^magogxies) ,  '2W). 
Athenian  oratory,  22iL 
Athenian  political  capacity,  213. 

•214. 

Athenian  senate,  after  Solon,  142,  a ; 
after  Cleistheues,  LVJ,  lilQ.  Seti 
Areopagus. 

Athenian  state  pay,  212. 

Athena,  legendar}'  founding,  103^  1^; 
type  of  luuie  cities,  llM;  metropolis 
of  Ionia,  121 ;  oligarchy  replaces  old 
kingship,  i:U-137 ;  progress  toward 
democracy,  to  Solon,  137-139;  So- 
lon's reforms,  140-U3;  factions,  115 ; 
tyrants,  145-148 ;  under  Pisistratus, 
146;  Cleisthenes'  reforms,  14»-1S3; 
and  democracy,  152,  153;  leader  in 
culture  after  im,  IMi  ff . ;  condition  at 
Persian  attack,  l&l ;  part  in  Ionian 
revolt,  1G4,  165;  Persian  heralds, 
167;  Marathon,  16L  168j  from  Mar- 
athon to  Thermopylae,  169^  170; 
internal  factions  crushed,  169;  a 
naval  power,  HQ;  at  battle  of  Arte-  j 
misium,  176;  abandoned  to  Persians, 
177;  battle  of  Salamis,  178^  179;  re- 
ceives offers  from  Persians,  Ifil; 
building  of  walls,  1»L  185j  com- 
merce, 185.  186;  proposes  League  of 
Plataea,  187 ;  glory  from  Persian 
War,  188 ;  assumes  leadership  of 
Asiatic  Greeks,  190 ;  Confederacy  of 
Delos.  191-191 ;  Athenian  Empire, 
IMfF. ;  jealousy  between  Sparta  and, 
196;  greatest  extent,  199;  activity, 
200;  power,  204;  population,  205; 
colonies,  206;  revenue,  207 ;  govern- 
ment, 2Q>i=21I ;  "juries,"  21ij  state 
pay,  212;  Athenian  political  ability, 
213,229;  verdict  on  the  empire.  214; 
leaders  and  parties,  215:  Pericles, 
216;  intellectual  and  artistic  devel- 
opment, 217-232 ;  theater  money, 
222;  tribute  by  Pericles,  229^  faults 
in,  230^231_;  life  in  Age  of  Pericles, 
233-240;  houses,  ^  family,  ^ 
industries,  237;  banquets,  2:^9;  edu- 
cation, 240j  and  Peloponuesian  War, 
241-251 ;  plague  in,  2U^  rule  of  the 


;  to  tectioru. 

Four  Hundred,  249i  the  "Thirty," 
255;  regains  freedom,  256;  in  new 
league  against  Sparta,  259;  and 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  2tiQ;  and  Spar* 
tan  treachery,  ;  shelters  Theban 
democrats,  262;  saves  Sparta,  266; 
and  Macedoii,  272,  274,  277;  and 
Achaean  League,  3QS ;  home  of  phi- 
losophy in  Hellenistic  Age,  315,  319; 
and  learning,  312,  319^  "ally"  of 
Rome,  464 ;  welcomes  Mithridates, 
532;  intellectual  center  under  Ro- 
man Empire,  619;  sacked  by  Goths, 
648;  spared  by  Alaric,  713.  Maps 
after  pp.  98,  etc.,  and  on  pp.  180. 
189.  202. 

A'thos,  Mount,  166j  canal  of,  171. 

Maps  after  pp.  94^  etc. 
At'tl-ca,  products.  85j  consolidated, 

103.         See  Athens.   Maps  after 

pp.      98.  and  on  p.  ISO. 
Attic  comedy,  22L 
At'tll-a,  722,  723,  724. 
Augiire,  342,  Mi 
Augruatan  Age,  the,  571. 
Au'g-us-tlne,  Saint,  702. 
Augustus,  569-573.  575.  fiOiL  See 

Octavius. 

Augrustus,  a  title  for  Roman  Em- 

perurs,  ^i'M. 
Aurellan,  emperor,  GML 
Au-rd'U-UB,  Marcua,  see  Antoninus. 
Aus'pTc-Ss,  33L  note,  342. 
Aus-tr&'si-a,  764,  765.    Map  after 

p.  608. 

Autun  ((Vtiln').  (iiiO.  Map  after  p. 
Avars.  7  J  I,  791.    Map  after  p.  63(L 
A  vgn  tine,  the,  map,  p.  -311. 

Ba  al,  5L 

Babylon,  geography,  34j  f*"®  of 
the  early  city-states,  iti;  First  Em- 
pire of,  39]  Second,  42j  society  and 
culture,  43-53;  law  and  property, 
45;  special  privilege  of  rich  in  law, 
46;  cuneiform  script,  41;  literature, 
48;  science,  49j  legends  of  creation 
and  deluge,  50^  industry  and  art, 
51-52;  religion  and  morals,  53. 
&Iaps  after  pp.  ^  82|  Mi  etc. 
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B&o'trl-&n'a,  212,  Map  after,  p.  84. 

Bag  dad,  map  after  p.  630. 

Bal-bi'-nus,  t>+4,  uote. 

Baltic  Sea,  aud  Phoouicians, 

Banking,  iu  Homau  Empire,  iiLL 

Banquet,  place  of,  in  Oreek  life,  2^ 

Barbarian  invasiona,  in  Egypt,  10^  31 ; 
in  Euphrates  lands,  3«>,  38^41 ;  Scyth- 
ians (aud  Ttirsia),  75;  Gauls  (and 
Graeco-Oriental  world),  *JUQ;  into 
Italy,  330,  375 ;  Cimbrl  and  Teutones, 
and  Cuesar,  547,  543;  on  fron> 
tiers  of  Roman  Empire,  605,  r><->7 ; 
from  Aurelius  to  Aurclian,  64H;  suc- 
cessful in  fourth  century,  712  (f. 
(see  Oermans)  ;  Huns  repulsed,  721- 
724;  and  Charlemagne,  7H8-791. 

"  Barbaricms  "  (to  the  Greeks),  UQ  a. 

Barca,  see  Hamilcar. 
Barrack  Emperors,"  639  ff. 

Barter,  trade  by,  19,  IQ. 

BaaU,  Saint,  702. 

Basilica,  022. 

Bavaria,  map  after  p.  608. 

BSI-l-sfi  ri-us,  I'M}. 

B«l'vl-d6re',  Apollo, 

Benedict,  Saint,  •*  rule"  of,  759. 

Ben-e-vdn'tum,  battle  of,  SSL  Map 
after  p.  JiXL 

Beowulf  (be'o-wulf  or  bi'o-wulf), 
sons;  of,  707. 

Berbers,  ISL 

Bible,  the,  translated  into  Greek  (Old 
Testament),  319;  translated  into 
Latin,  702;  Into  Gothic,  702. 

Bishops,  681. 

Bi-tbjfn'i-a,  map  after  p.  266. 
Black  Sea,  and  Phoenicians,  55j 

Greek  colonies  on,  122.   Map  after 

p.  82. 
BO-a-dicS'a,  ML 

Bo«-g'tI-a.  cities  of,  and  Thebes,  132 ; 
early  poets  of,  155 ;  under  Athenian 
control,  ;  falls  away  from 
Athens,  2QL  See  Thebes  and 
Plataea.  Maps  after  pp.  ^ 
98.  etc, 

Bokhara  (boch-a'ra),  TL 

Bordeaiiz  (bor-dd').  map  after  p.  58tL 

Br&s'i-das,  2:IL 


"  Bread  and  srames,"  558^  633. 

Brdn'nua,  375,  note. 

Britain,  Phoenician  sailors  In,  56; 
Caesar  in,  547 ;  Roman  conquest  of 
Southern,  578.  60«j:  Hadrian's 
Wall  in,  587,  eOTj  diocese  of,  666j 
abandoned  by  Roman  Empire,  606, 
720;  Teutonic  invasions,  720; 
gradual  couqueist,  a  Tuuiunic  state, 
745. 746;  conversion  to  Christianity, 
747 ;  political  results  of  conversion, 
748.    Map  after  pp.       644,  etc. 

Bronze,  explained,  2. 

Bronze  culture,  in  E^pt,  10^  in 
Chaldea  (see) :  in  Crete,  96;  dis- 
placed In  Greece  by  Achaeans.  99. 

Brd'tus,  Lucius  Junius,  tirtit  consul 
of  Rome,  350.  note. 

Brutus.  Marcus,  the  Republican,  561. 

5fi<). 

Bulgarians,  721. 

Burgundians,  705 ;  in  Gaul,  716, 717 ; 

at  Chalons,  722;    numbers,  752; 

Arians,  742;  conquered  by  Clovis, 

742.    M;ips,  p.  ^  aud  after  p.  ^L. 
Btirgundy,  76i.   Map  after  p.  608. 
By'z&n-tinc  Empire,  734-738.  See 

Roinnn  Empire  in  the  East. 
By-z&n'ti-um,  122;  a  free  city  in  the 

Graeco-Oriental  world,   288^  filL 

Map  after  p.  132. 

Cft'dlz  (Gades),  founded  by  Phoeni- 
cians, 56.   Map  after  p.  132. 

Cae'll-an  Hill,  the,  338.   Map,  p.  3LL 

C&esar,  Calus  Julius,  544 :  appears 
as  leader,  544=MZ;  in  Gaul.  547. 548; 
rupture  with  Pompey,  549;  five 
years'  rule,  550-^561 ;  hope  of  sub- 
ject nations,  551 ;  crosses  Rubicon, 
553 ;  campaign  in  Italy,  553;  in 
Spain  and  Greece,  554 ;  in  Asia, 
E^ypt.  Africa,  and  Spain,  555 ;  con- 
structive work,  55G-56Q;  form  of 
his  monarchy,  557;  murder,  561; 
character,  544,  5tLL 

"  Caesar,"  a  title,  593,  6^ 

Cal'e-dO'ni-a, 

Calendar,  Egyptian,  23j  Caesar's 
558. 
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Oal-T»'a-la,  577. 

Caliphs,  770,  note. 

C&l-lIo'rft.t68,  2ia. 

Cam-pa'nl-a,  map  after  p.  302. 

Oam '  pus  Mar' ti-us,  413.  Map,  p.  21L 

Oanaan,  HO.   See  Palestine. 

Oanal  from  Nile  to  Red  Sea,  28i 

and  Neco,  :i2;  restored  by  Ptolemies, 

233.    Map,  p  Ifi. 
C&n'nae,  battle  of,         Map  after 

p.  202. 

Capital,  in  architecture.  IM. 
C&p'i-t5-lln«,  the,  ;m   Map,  p.  211. 
Ofi-pita-ia-rtes,  799  d. 
Gap-p&-dO'cl-aiiB,  TL   Map  after  p. 

OapH  (eiip're) ,  lele  of,  map,  p.  412* 
Cttp'a-a,  443^  450,  &&&    Map  after 

p.  aQ2. 
Oar-a-c&ria,  642. 
Ci,  ri-aus,  IL    Map  after  p.  M. 
Cft-ri'nuB,  647,  note. 
C&r-o-lln'gl-ans,   name  explained, 

im,  note. 

Carpentry,  tools  in  ancient  Crete,  9& 
Carthage,  Phoenician  colony,  06^ 
16Q  ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  ]G0^  IM ; 
held  in  check  by  Athenian  name, 
204;  and  Rome,  417-421 :  Punic 
"Wars,  421^29,  431^  iM  ff.,  MiMH2; 
rebuilt  by  Caesar,  568;  Vandal 
capital,  718.  Map  after  p.  122. 
C&'nia,  040^  note. 

Oaasixis  (eash'i-us),  and  Caesar,  Ml. 
Cassius.  Spurlufl,  362,  373.  note. 
Catholic  Church,  see  Church. 
Cat'i-llne,  545. 

Cato,  Marcus  Portiua,  ii>^  506, 
624. 

Cato  the  Youncrer,  543.  502. 
Ca-tul'luA,  625. 

Cau'dixK;  Forks,  battle  of,  280. 
Cavemen,  1 ;  weapons  of,  2. 
Celts,  720. 

Censors,  at  Rome,  36&. 
Centralization  in  government, 

term  explained, 611  and  note. 
Centuries,  .\ssembly  of,  see  Boman 

AMembly. 
Cfi'rfis,  IIL 


OSr-y-nS'a,  299.   Map  after  p.  98. 

■ehaer-o-n6'a,  battle  of,  214. 

-Cni&l'ois,  map  after  p.  ^ 

-€Jh&l-d5'a,  convenieut  but  not  strictly 
proper  name  for  Euphrates  district, 
35,  note.  Map  after  p.  12.  See 
Babylon. 

Chalons  (sh31-lOn')»  battle  of.  723. 

Map  after  p.  576. 
Chami>olllon  (shOn-pOl-yOn) ,  5. 
Charlemagne    (sharl'e-man),  785. 

Seo  Empire  of  Charlemagne* 
Charles  Mar-tel',  767. 
Charms,  Chaldean,  49. 
-Che  ops,  21^  2L   See  Khu/u. 
'€!her-ao-ne'8US,    169,    Map  after 

p. 

Chiefs  y  Council  of^  Homeric,  106; 

origin  of  Spartan  senate,  128;  of 

Athenian  Areopagus,  135;  Roman, 

•346;  German,  7(X>,  710. 
China,  early  ciyillzation,  why  not 

studied,  4. 
•Chln'vat  Bridge,  the,  IS. 
•Chi  os,         M:ip  after  p.  ^. 
Christ,  birth  of,  575, 652^  Crucifixion, 

526. 

Christianity,  rise,  652;  extension  to 
geutiles,  t>5.H;  later  growth  in  first 
two  centuries,  654;  Nero's  persecu- 
tion, 654  ;  some  sources  of  jwwer, 
655;  debt  to  Kinpire,  65<) ;  persecu- 
tions of,  (>r)7-(jO(J :  aud  Constautiue, 
675-676;  edict  of  Galerius,  673j  of 
Milan.  676;  and  Theodoeius,  680; 
reaction  from  victory  over  Empire, 
686;  in  ''Dark  Agec."  766.  See 
Church. 

Chrj^-sOs'tom,  John,  702. 

Church,  the,  organization, 681;  unity, 
682;  growth  of  creeds,  683, 684;  per- 
secution of  heresies,  684;  attitude 
toward  pagan  learninj;,  703 ;  and 
the  barbarians,  756  ;  schism — Greek, 
and  Latin  churches,  778.  See 
Papacy,  Monatticism. 

Cicero.  543^  565,  625. 

CMIc'la,  11.   Map  after  p.  M. 

Cilloian  pirates,  ML 

CIm'brI,  the,  523, 524. 
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OI'mon.  192. 197.  IM. 
CXn-cIn-n&'tus.  373,  note. 
CIn'na.  531, 

Clfl-al'pin^  Qaul  {GRni4i  CU'al- 
pi'ua),  S-H}.    ilap  after  p.  ;iQ2. 

Citizenship^  Spartan,  129;  Atheniau, 
loO.  151.  2.V3:  Roman,  about  200  B.C., 
383-^  ff . ;  attempt  to  extend  to  all 
Italy,  SlI,  521 ;  secured  by  Italians 
in  Social  War,  528;  and  Caesar's 
extensions,  360.  Glti;  later  exten- 
sions, tUfi. 

City -States,  In  old  Egypt,  llj  in  Eu- 
pbrates  valley,  ;  in  Phoenicia,  55^ 
f)7;  5u  Hollas,  103 ;  the  limit  of  Greek 
p4  tlitical  ideals,  liH;  decline  and  fall, 
2<a.  'iTS ;  Roman,  see  Rome. 

Civilization^  and  prehistoric  contri- 
bntions.3;  early  centers,  6^  I;  stages 
of  ('•  culture '■),  10^  characteristics  of 
Oriental,  79-81 ;  Oriental  and  Euro- 
pean (influence  of  geography),  82=M. 

Civil  service,  term  defined,  extent 
at  Athens,  HI  and  note. 

Cl-vI'lia,  tjOiL 

Clan,  in  Homeric  Greece,  IIIQ  fT. ; 
in  Athens,  li^ff.;  Roman,  aiSj  Ger- 
man, 709. 

Claud 'l-an,  poet,  61L 

OlaudluB,  Emperor, 

Claudius  II.  fil5- 

Cla  zdm  e-joae,  map  after  p.  132. 

Cld-om'e-nds,  reformer  at  Sparta, 
3<>?^310. 

Cle'on.  Athenian  leader,  24L 

Cle-o-pa  tra.  33,  5.y».  .'><;7. 

ClSr'uchs.  148^  205,  2iML 

Clls  the-ngs.  147-l.'a. 

Clo  &c  a  Max  i-ma,  the,  338. 

Clo-l/ai  da,  741. 

Olovls,  740-742. 

Cni-dufl.  2iiiL    Map  after  p.  24fi. 
Col  chis.  jtL    Map  after  p.  132- 
Cdl-1-8©  um,  622- 

Col'lln«  Gate,  battle  of,  533.  Map, 
p.  aiL 

Colofirne  (k6-l5n'),  map  after  p. 
C6-15'ni,  see  Serfdom. 
Colonization,  Phoenician, 56i  Greek, 
m.  122;  New  Athenian  pU^n,  148, 


205.  2(Ii ;  in  Graeco-Oriental  world, 
280-282;  Roman,  384^  3^ 
Column,  in  Egyptian  architecture, 

21 :  Greek,  15=L 

Commerce^  early  routes,  Tj  Egyptian, 
19;  Euphrates  states,  ^  51 ;  Phoeni- 
cian, 54->j<>;  and  invention  of  coin- 
affe.TOj  early  Cretan. 9J>j  and  Greek 
geography,  85. a ;  iu  Homeric  Greece, 
110;  Athenian, and  Pisistratas,  146; 
growth  in  Athens,  148j  237;  in 
Graeco-Oriental  world, 284;  Roman, 
about  iJQ  B.C.,  408;  under  Empire, 
612.  fiLL 

Com-mO'dus.  ■"^<0. 

"  Companiona  "  (German  iustita- 
tion),  710. 

Com-pur-flr&'tion,  trial  by,  760. 

CS'non.  ii51L 

Con'stans.  (777. 

Constantine  the  Great,  fiZ3  ff. 
Constantino  II,  f>77. 
Constantine  IV.  772. 
Constantino  VI,  792 
Constantinople,  tllL    Map  after 
p.  544.  I 
Con-st&n'tl-us.  672. 
Constantius  IL  677. 
Consular  Trlbiinea,  3^ 
Consuls.  :r>(V.3.'r.!. 

Cookinir,  in  ancient  Crete,  96;  In 

Greece,  iLLL 
C6r-cy'ra,  172^  242.   Maps  after  pp. 

98,  etc. 

Cor-d6'va,  map  after  p.  SO. 

Co-rin  na,  KV). 

Cdr'intb,  and  Periander,  126l  Pan- 
Hellenic  Congress  at,  172;  jealons 
of  Athens,  lS4x  241 ;  and  Pelo- 
pounesian  War,  'J41,  242 ;  jealous  of 
Sparta,  259;  Congress  of,  under 
Philip,  274;  and  Achaean  Confed- 
eracy, 304.  310;  «lestroyed  by  Rome, 
411 ;  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  558;  sacked 
by  Gotlis,  713.  Maps  after  pp.  94^ 
98,  etc. 

Corinthian  order  of  architecture, 

154. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  5QL 
513. 
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Orassus.  538. 

Cretan  civilization,  93-96. 
Crtt'l-a8,  25^. 

Orl'to,  friend  of  Socrates,  22!L 

Oroe'suB,  70,  72,  Itii 

Culture  (stage  of  civilization),  10. 

Cu-n&x'a,  battle  of,  25L 

Ctl-n6'i-form  script,  47. 

Curia,  the  Roman,  Hii. 

CQ'ri-ala,  tj91. 

Curio,  and  Caesar,  SS!L 

Curio,  Maniua.  400. 

Curule  officers,  22L 

Cylinder  seals,  liaUylonian,  61. 

Oy'ion,  m. 

O^nic  philosophy,  31L 

Cy-nos-c6pli'a-lae,  battle  of, 

Map  after  p.  2LL 
Cy.rfi'ne,  122.  Map  after  p.  1152. 
Cyrus  the  Great,  72j  IM. 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  2aL 

Dft'cis.  .5S»^        Map  after  p.  488. 
Damascus,  map  after  p.  12. 
Ddrri  us  Cod-o-m&n'nus,  2ZSx 
Dariua  the  Organizer,  73.  76.  77. 

m 

Dark  Ages,"  the.  749  flf. 

D&tee,  Table  of,  to  SQQ  B.C.,  158^  for 
Greek  history,  p.  29^;  Roman  and 
Greek,  39fi-.y.>8 ;  Roman,  465,  C69: 
Teutonic,  ihUL 

David,  king  of  the  Hebrews,  63^  tiL 

Debt,  laws  about,  in  Athens,  136, 141. 

Ddc'arch-ies,  under  Spartan  protec- 
tion, 253. 

De  cSm'virs,  3(>4. 

Dfi'clus,  MA. 

D§'dan,  55. 

De/os,  Confederacy  of,  I9l-m. 

Delos,  plan  of  house  from,  and  de- 
scription, 233;  i.sland  of,  map  after 
p.  1^ 

,  Delphi,  118;  repulse  of  Gauls  from, 
29Q.   Maps  after  pp.  etc. 
Delphic  Oracle.  118^  174,  IIL 
DSm^'S.  in  Attica, 
De-m5c'rX-tu8.  philosopher,  225. 
Democracy,  definition  of.  85j  germs 
of,  in  Homeric  Greece,  107 ;  tyrants 


pave  way  for,  liffi ;  Greek  conception 
of,  128;  Athens  a  democracy,  142. 
152.  208-214;  Athens  mother  of 
Ionian  democracy,  li>5 ;  attempted 
overthrow  in  Athens,  249,  2.VS ;  in 
Greece  overthrown  by  Sparta,  253; 
in  Thebes,  268;  lack  in  Achaean 
Leafarne,  301 ;  in  Republican  Rome, 
in  form,  396-402 ;  among  Teutons, 
709. 

Dd-m58'th9-ndg,  Athenian  general, 

24L 

Demos  thenes.  Athenian  orator,  223. 
212. 

D6-ai-d6'rl-u8,  789. 
Diana,  IIL 

Dictator  (Roman),  354. 

Dioceses  (civil),  665;  Ubie  of,  666; 

ecclesiastical,  681. 
Dl-5-clS'tl-an.  661-671 ;  edict  regard- 

ing  prices,  &M,  6il8. 
Di  o-d0'ru8,  g2& 
Di-dg'e-n6$,  the  cynic,  311. 
Dl-o-ny'8i-us,  historian,  334.  326. 
Di-o-ny 'sus,  god  of  the  vintage  and 

the  drama,  146^  221 ;  theater  of,  at 

Athens,  ^  223. 
Divination.  Chaldean,  49j  Etruscan, 

331.  note;  Roman,  .;i42,  MjL 
"  Do  Nothing  Kinsrs,"  765. 
Domestication  of  animals,  pre- 
historic, 3,  ft;  in  Egypt,  18. 
Domltian,  584,  SOL 

Donation  of  Pippin,"  783.  7M. 
DO'rl-ans,  113;   and  lonians,  120; 

mythical  origin  of,  116,  6;  in  Pelo- 

pounesiis,  l^'-l'M. 
Doric  order  (in  architecture),  154. 
Donis.  fabled  ancestor  of  Dorians, 

116.  fe. 
Dr&'co.  m 

Drainagre  system,  at  Knossos,  93. 
Drama,  Greek,  146,  156,  22L  ^  of 

Graeco-Oriental  world,    282^  313; 

Roman.  624  ff. 
Dress.  Egyptian,  see  illustrations, 

pp.  22  ff. ;  Assyrian,  p.  68j  Persian, 

p.  87_i   Cretan,  96j    Greek,  236; 

Roman,  412. 
Dra'sus,  rival  of  Gracchus,  51L 
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DruBus,  champion  of  Italians,  SS2&± 
Dy  ar«h-y,  OaL 

Ebro,  the,  map  after  p.  372. 
BJc-bat'a-na,  map  after  p.  82, 
Economic  conditions,  detinition  of 
term,   136j  in  Egypt,  12-21 ;  In 
Chaldea  and  Assyria,  51;  in 

Cretan  chilization,  ^  in  Homeric 
Greece,  lOj^UO;  in  Sparta,  129;  in 
Athens  at  600 B.C.,  136;  Solon's  re- 
forms, 141 ;  in  age  of  Pericle.9,  ^SS. ; 
reaction  of  Oriental  conquests  on 
European  Qreece,  284;  in  late 
Sparta,  306;  attempts  at  reform 
by  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  307,  308; 
early  Roman,  340,  40S-tlO;  after 
Punic  Wars,  4H0-^.  488;  reforms 
of  the  Gracchi,  5Q6-Yjl8;  overthrown, 
619;  Caesar's  attempts  at  reform, 
658;  in  early  Empire,  (t09-611.  613. 
614,  231;  decline  in  3d  century,  (>49, 
fiSQ ;  more  serious  in  4th  century, 
687-699;  in  Charlemagne's  Empire, 
798. 

Education  and  learning^  in  Egypt, 
24;  in  Chaldea,  47-49 ;  in  Persia, 
78;  in  Sparta,  \2£l\  importance  of 
Greek  theater  for,  222,  221 ;  in 
Athens  (typical  of  Greece),  240; 
early  Roman,  413;  under  Empire, 
619,  62Q  ;  decline  in  4th  century, 
7a3-7a4;  in  '♦Dark  Ages."  751;  and  ' 
Monasteries,  759 ;  and  Charlemagne, 
800. 

BJfirypt.  early  history  rediscovered,  5; 
home  of  early  culture,  6 ;  geogra- 
phy of,  8»  9;  people,  IQ;  growth  of 
city-states  into  a  kingdom,  llj  so- 
cial classes,  12,  IS;  life  of  the 
wealthy,  14_;  life  of  the  poor,  15; 
position  of  woman,  16j  irrigation, 
17;  agriculture.  I8j  trade,  19j  in- 
dustrial arts,  20i  fine  arts,  21; 
pyramids,  21;  literature  and  hiero- 
glyphs, 22i  science,^  religion,  24j 
idea  of  futnre  life,  26^  morals,  26j 
story  of  the  pharaohs,  27-33 ;  under 
the   Ptolemies,  293 ;    Alexandrian , 


Age,  312-320 ;  and  Rome,  4«3,  464, 
466;  and  Roman  Empire,  fiU)^  ^i2lL 

Bl'bS,  the,  map  after  p.  4M. 

Elections,  in  Sparta,  128 ;  in  Athens 
142,  152.  210;  in  Achaean  League 
301,  m 

Elg-in  marbles,  212. 

BllB,  LLL    Map  after  p.  2&i 

Elishah, 

E  lya'I-um,  112. 

Bmbcklming',  F^iyptian,  25. 

Em-p6d'0^16j,  philosopher,  225. 

Empire,  defined,  37,  close. 

Empire  of  Cbarlemagrnd,  prepara- 
tion for,  by  early  Franks,  744,  764- 
767,  782-784,  786;  by  ware  of  Charle- 
mafrne,  787,  788  ,  789;  revival  of 
"  Rt)nian  Empire,"  792-794 ;  com- 
pared with  "Greek  Empire,"  795; 
Teutouic  character.  796;  society  and 
government,  798,  799;  place  in  his- 
tory, 801-802.    Map  after  p. 

Enerland,  see  Britain. 

Bn'ni-u8.  i\'}A. 

B-pam-l-n6n'daa,  2^267. 

Eph'e-8118,  122,  1^  Maps  after  pp. 
^98,  etc. 

Eph-l-al'tSs,  Athenian  statesman, 
197.  lilfL 

Epblaltee,  "Judas  of  Qreece,"  116* 
Bphors,  Spartan,  1^  129. 

Epic  Age,  in  Greece,  155. 

Ep'Ic-t§'tu8.  <J30, 

Ep-i-cu-rS  an-lsm,  316^  .317. 

Ep-l-ca'rus,  316. 

E-pi'rus,  8£L   Map  after  p.  !^ 

Equites  (dk'wi-tez),  Roman  monied 

aristocracy,  480-484. 
Br-a-tds'the-nSs,    keeper    of  the 

Alexandrian  library,  320. 
E-re€h-tbS'um,  213. 
E  rS  tri-a,  164»  161.   Map  after  p.  SI8. 
B-sar-h&d'don,  iQ* 
Es'quI.Unfl,  the,  map,  p.  aiL 
E-thI.5'pT-a.  9,  28, 30, 3L   Map,  p.  Ifi. 
E-trtt'rl-a,  map  after  p.  302. 
Etniscans.  331^ 

Eu-boe'a,  122.  Maps  after  pp.  94, 9a 
Eu'clld,  220. 
Eu-dOx'l-a,  726. 
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au-pa'trlda,  at  Athens,  135-142. 

Bu-phrft'te§,  early  home  of  civiliza- 
tion, 6^  "  soul  of  the  land,  ^IMi  Maps 
after  pp.  12^  82,  etc.,  and  on  p.  S2L 

Eu-rlp'i-dSs,  Greek  traf^edian,  22L 

Biurope,  contrasted  with  Asia,  82j 
typified  by  Greece,  81  ff. 

Eu-rj^m'e-don,  battle  of  the,  13L 

Eu-sS'bi-us.  702. 

Eu-tr6'pi-us,  701. 

Ex  &rch'ate  of  B&-v6n'-nft,  map 

after  p.  622. 
Ex'or-cist,  mi,  note. 
Experiment,  method  of,  not  known 

to  Greeks,  230. 
Explorations,  in  the  east,  5j  at 

Troy,  ifi ;  at  Mycenae,  SI ;  in  Crete, 

Ezekiel,  describing  the  grandeur  of 
Tyre, 

Fft'bl-an  policy,  ML 
P&'bl-ias  (Q.  Fabius  Maximus),  UL. 
PabluB  Plctor,  334.  62i. 
Factories,  in  Athens,        in  cities  of 

Human  Empire,  lilL 
S*lre-makingr,  and  prehistoric  man, 

3. 

Piam-l-nrnuB,  46L 

F1&  vi-cm  Caesars,  the,  SSQ  S. 

Flft'vl-us,  democratic  aedile,  397i 
note.  MXL 

Flo-rl-ft'nu8,  ^46^  note. 

FO'rum,  at  Rome,         Map,  p.  fi29. 

Pranks,  the,  705,  719;  preeminence 
among  Teutonic  conquerors,  739; 
Clevis  and  his  empire.  740-742; 
Fraukish  empire  of  the  7th  century, 
743,  744.  764-766;  and  the  early 
Carolingians,  767,  773, 782-784;  Em- 
plre  of  Charlemagne  (which  see). 
Maps  after  pp.  572.  576.  594.  etc. 

Freya,  708. 

Frieze  (frez),  in  architecture,  l&L 

Oft'dte,  see  Cadiz. 

Oa-lft'ti^,  m  Map  after  p.  m 

Gttl'ba,  580. 
Oa'len,  fi2H. 

Qa.l5'ri.u8,  672;  edict  of,  612. 


Oal-ll-S'nus,  644i  note. 

Qauis,  invasion  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
290;  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  IW2 ;  sack 
Rome,  2Zfi ;  conquest  by  Caesar,  041; 
admitted  to  citizenship,  fiOQ. 

Gel'ser-io,  718. 

OS  Ion,  of  Syracuse,  IfiQ. 

Oe-mel'lus,  612. 

"  General,"  political  administrator 
at  Athens,  152,  209;  iu  Achaean 
l>eague,  .300. 

Qens,  pi.  gentes,  see  Clan. 

Ge-nQ'ci-us,  m 

Geography,  and  history,  in  Egypt,  6, 
9^  llj  in  Euphrates  regions,  6^  34j 
contrasts  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
82.  M ;  Greece,  typical  of  Europe, 
85.  8<>;  influence  of  Mediterranean, 
m ;  of  Rome  and  Italy,  32fi-.t-n).  333. 

Geometry,  Egyptian,  24i  Babylo* 
nian,       later  Greek,  m 

Germans,  early  invasion,  523-524 ; 
and  Caesar,  MI ;  and  Augustus,  (KMi; 
revolt  of  Hermann,  GOd;  invasions 
renewed,  (>48-n87.  710  ff.;  early 
homes,  705;  stage  of  culture,  706; 
character,  707;  religion,  708;  gov- 
ernment, 709,  710.  See  Alemanni, 
Bnrffftnrtians,  Goths,  etc. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  54^  note.  Map 
after  p.  132. 

Gid'e-on,  6L 

Gilds,  Roman,  408,  693. 

Gladiators.  48<5,  022. 

Gor-dl-A'nus  1, 644^  note. 

Gordlanus  II,  644.  note. 

Gordlanua  III,  H44.  note. 

Gdr'gl-as,  sophist,  225. 

GO'shen,  52. 

Goths,  see  Ostrogoths  and  ViMgotfis. 

Government,  class  rule  selfish,  125^ 
See  Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  Democ- 
racy. 

Grac'«hua.  Oalua,  513-520. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  -Vifi-M*?. 

Graeco-Orientetl  world,  the,  280- 
327 ;  mingling  of  E^t  and  West, 
280;  Hellenism  the  active  element 
In,  281 ;  Greek  cities  in  (the  many 
Alexaadrias),  282;  reaction  upon 
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European  Hellas,  28.V286:  Wars  of 
the  Successiou,  287 ;  third  century 
B.C.  in.  288 ;  resemblance  to  modem 
Europe,  2^  Gallic  Invasion,  290; 
decline,  291 ;  some  separate  states, 
292-290;  Achaean  I^ea^^e  {which 
see) ;  society  and  culture,  3l2-a2l. 

Qra-nl'cus,  battle  of  the,  Blap 
after  p.  '2fj^ 

Qrft'tl^n,  r.72. 

Oreek  Church,  the,  778. 

"  Greek  Empire/'  the,  7^738. 

Greek  federations,  age  of,  297; 
AetoUan,  298i  Achaean,  299-311; 
Lycian,  301_i  Olynthiac,  2fiL  See 
Pehponn^'sian  Ijcague,  Coi\federacy 
of  Deloa,  Rhodes. 

Greek  fire,  772. 

Greek  life,  in  Homeric  Age,  108-110 : 
in  Age  of  Pericles,  223=2^  See 
Sparta. 

Greek  philoeophy,  "Ionic"  (sixth 
century),  156;  in  Age  of  Pericles, 
225-227;  in  Alexandrian  Age,  315- 

m 

Greek  religion,  98,  l<Kv-l()2. 111-112. 
23L 

Greeks,  the.  invasions  into  Egypt 
about  i;JoO  B.C.,  lU. ;  and  geography, 
82-8() ;  rediscovery  of  prehistoric 
Greece,  87-93;  Cretan  culture,  9^ 
97;  Achaean  culture  (Homeric),  98- 
112;  clun  and  tribe,  100-103:  the 
city-state,  103.  lOi;  government  in 
Homeric  Age,  105-107 ;  simple  so- 
ciety, 108;  manners  harsh,  109; 
occupations,  110;  Dorian  conquest, 
113;  Phoenician  influence,  114;  gap 
in  our  knowledge,  from  1100  to  600, 
115;  unity  of  feeling  attained,  110- 
119;  expausion  by  coloaization, 
121-123;  disappearance  of  Homeric 
kingship,  121i  "Age  of  Tyrants," 
rise  of  Sparta  to  military  head- 
ship, see  Sparta ;  rise  of  democ- 
racy in  Athens,  see  Athens ;  art  and 
philosophy  at  600.  l.''>4-ir>7;  Persian 
Wars  (which  see)  ;  Athenian  leader- 
ship, see  Athens  ;  Spartan  leader- 
ship, see  Sparta ;  Theban  leadership. 


s  to  sections. 

2^=267;  art,  literature,  and  philos- 
ophy,  in  Age  of  Pericles,  217-232; 
life  and  industries.  'Si:i-J40 ;  Mace- 
donian conquest,  2tii>-'i7jj ;  failure  of 
city-state,  2(W,  27o^  in  the  Orient, 
after  Alexander,  2.SO-282 ;  reaction 
from  the  Orient,  2s:i-28o political 
situation  in  third  centnry,  296; 
Achaean  League  (which  see) ;  Alex> 
andrian  Age,  312-^1 :  civilization 
compared  with  Roman,  324,  325; 
geography  of, compared  with  Italian, 
:<-i8,  321> ;  Ma-jna  Graecia  falls  to 
R«.»me,  litil;  Greek  cities  friendly  to 
Rome, ^  4*>\.4(^.%;  Roman  "  aUies " 
defended  by  Rome  against  Antio- 
chus,  465;  petty  quarrels  among, 
and  revulsion  of  feeling  toward 
Rome,  470;  rearrangements  by 
Rome,  and  a  Roman  province,  471 ; 
diocese,  6<j(j;  Alaric  in  Greece,  713. 
Greeks  In  Italy,  1^  331 ;  conquest 
by  Rome,  381;  influence  on  Rome, 
4irwiifi  See  Mofjna  Graecia. 
Greerory  II,  I'upe,  780. 
Gregrory  III,  Pope,  780.  _ 
Gregory  of  Tours  (toor),  quoted, 
742. 

Gvin'do-bckld,  717. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  fi8L 
Hadrlau.  Pope,  780. 
Hadrian's  Wall ,  587,  fiOL   Map  after 
p.  5M. 

Hal-i-car-n&s'suB,  224.  Map  after 
p. 

H&'lys  River,  TiL  Hap  after  p.  SL 
Ha-mil'car  Barca,  i2L  ML  436i  43L 
Ham-mu-rft'bi,  king  of  Babylon,  ^ 

cMe  of. 

Hang-iner  Gardens  of  Babylon,  52. 
j  H&n'nl-bal,  437-4->o,  i5iL 

H&r'tnosts.  Spartan, 

Hft  roun'  al  Raschid,  797,  note. 

Hasdrubal,  the  Barcide,  ML  452,  4.'k?. 

Hebrews,  58-66;  age  of  patriarchs, 
5.S ;  Ejtryptian  captivity,  31^  59j  set- 
tlement in  Palestine,  OOj  the  Judges, 
61 :  Kings  and  Prophets,  (2i  David 
and  Solomon,  63:  division  and  d^ 
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cline,  6i  ;  Assy^an  captivity,  40, 
65;  repalso  of  henuacherib.  from 
JeroBalem,  40;  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity, 42,  (VLl  return  to  Palestine,  m, 
78;  priestly  rule,  (i6j  a  dependent 
state,  66i  tbo  Maccabt'os,  fiCj  mis- 
sion in  history  —  relij^ion,  67^  68;  in 
Alexandria,  312 ;  Maccabees  and 
Rome,  467 ;  a  dependent  state  and 
finally  a  province,  destruction 
and  dispersion,  582^ 

Hector.  Trojan  hero,  m. 

HS-ari'ra,  the,  769. 

Helen  of  Troy,  BL 

Hei'las,  M. 

Hdrien,  mythical  ancestor  of  Hel- 
lenes, fe. 
Hel.l6'nS8, 

Hellenism  and  Hellenistlo,  terms 

explained,  388.  note  L 
Hftl'lea-pont,  the,  tfiGj  IIL  Maps 

after  pp.  iM^  98,  1^52,  etc. 
Hdl'ote,  m  VM. 
H61-v5'tl-i,  M7. 
HepbaeBtus  (he-f€s'tus),  IIL 
Hd'ra.  IIL 
Her-a-ol61'tu8,  \TiC. 
Her  at', 

Her-ca-l&'ne-um,  582^    Map,  p.  473. 
Her'cQ.iee,  111^  note. 
Hermann,  600. 
Her  mSB.  liL 
Hermits,  759. 

He-rdd'o-tus,  in  Egypt,  21;  place  in 
literature,  224. 

Her-Q-11.  the,  728. 

Hfi'8i-od, 

Hes'ti-a.  IIL 

Hl'S-ro  II.  422,  421L 

Hi'er-o-grl^phB,  Epryptian,  22^  on 
the  Kosetta  stone,  See  Cunei- 
form writing. 

HIm'e-ra,  battle  of,  181.  Map  after 

p.  m 

Hindoos,  see  India. 
Hlp-pHr'^huB,  son  of  Pisistratus,  14L 

Hlpparchus,  tlie  scientist,  3jO. 
Hlp'pl-as,  son  of  PiBistratus,  147^  IfiL 
History,  definition  of,  L  il  divisions. 


HIt'tltes,  7i and  Egyptians,  32.  Maps, 

pp.  5iVt  TL 
Homeric  A^e,  the,  see  Achaean 

civilization. 
Ho-m6r'ic  poems,  87. 
H5-no'ri-U8,  m). 

Hdp'Utes,  and  political  power,  l.'j7. 

Horace,  {m\  quoted,  489. 

Ho-rft'ti-us,  :i.")0,  note. 

H6r-t6n'8l-an  Law,  the,  39t>. 

Hds-tU'i-us,  TtU'lxas,  m 

Houses,  Egyptian,  14^  15^  in  Eu- 
phrates valley,  52i  in  primitive 
Aegean  civilisation,  94j  in  age  of 
Pericles,  233 :  early  Roman,  340; 
Roman  abottt  20Q  B.C.,  ill;  after 
Punic  Wars,  485. 

Huns.  721-724.    Map  after  p.  fiZtL 

Hyk'sos,  29, 

Hy-mSt'tUB.  14iL   Map,  p.  180. 

Hy-p6r'b6-luB,  241. 

Hy'pha-ais  River,  2Z!L  Map  after 

p.  'itki. 

I-a-pyer'i-aQ>.  3^  Map,  p. 
I-con-o-cl&s'tic  question,  the,  778, 

note. 
Ic-tl'nus,  218. 
Il'l-ad. 

n'l-um,  82.  See  Troy. 

Dlyrta.  270.  277,  432.  Map  aft<»r  p. 

Im'brOs,  260.   Map  after  p. 

Inimoi*tality,  l)elief  in,  prehistoric 
man,  Ij  Egyptian,  25j  Babylonian, 
53;  Persian,  78i  Greeks,  112,  231; 
Socrates  on,  221. 

Im-per-&'tor,  title  adopted  by  Caesar, 
SSL;  by  Augustus,  by  later  em- 
perors, 

India,  early  civilization  in.  why  not 
studied,  4j  and  Persian  Empire,  73^ 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  219. 

Indus,  the,  13.   Map  after  p.  84. 

Industries,  in  Egypt,  18-20:  in  Eu- 
phrates states,  Mj  in  Crete,  96j  in 
Homeric  Greece,  110;  in  Age  of  Per- 
icles, 237;  early  Roman,  340;  about 
2QQ  B.C..  408i  400;  after  Punic  Wars 
—  growth  of  capitalism  and  decline 
of  free  industries,  480-183.  488-492; 
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In  Early  Empire,  611-613;  in  later 
Empire,  619.  687-6ft5 ;  in  Empire  of 
CharlemaffD'?!  798. 

Ion,  fabled  auce^tor  of  lonians.  116.  6. 

I-g'nI-a.  Phoenicians  in,M;  colonized 
by  Greeks,  121;  early  center  of  art 
and  philosophy,  154-157 ;  Persian 
conquest  of,  lt>3;  revolt,  164.  165; 
Persian  War  in,  after  Plataea,  IdS^ 
189  ff. ;  calls  Athens  to  leadership, 
19Q  (see  Confethracy  of  Delos); 
betrayed  to  Persia  by  Sparta,  250, 
2^  Map  after  p. 

lonlsoa,  Greek  **race,"  mythical  or- 
iffin  of,  116.  &i  driven  out  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  Dorians,  113,  121; 
contrasted  with  Dorians,  120;  colo- 
nization  of  Ionia,  121  (see  Ionia) ; 
democracy  among,  120.  1115;  in  Sic- 
ily, liiL 

Ionic  order  of  architecture,  154. 

Iran  (d-rau'),  PUteau  of,  40^  41^  7T, 

_  22.   Map  after  p.  12. 

I-rfinc',  Empresis,  792. 

Iron,  importance  of,  in  civilization,  2 ; 
no  manufactures  of,  in  Egypt  until 
WO  B.C.,  20j  known  to  Achaeans,  Sfi. 

Irrieratioix,  in  Eg>-pt,  a  cause  of 
political  union,  llj  description  of, 
17;  the  work  of  the  *•  Middle  King- 
dom." ^  in  Babylonia,  35. 

l8'6-aa,  patriot-tyrant,  'J^ 

l8-kan'dar,        Map  after  p.  266. 

I-adc'ra  tes,  225. 

Israel,  Kingdom  of,  64^  65.  See 

Hebrews.    Map,  p.  TL 
Is'BUS,  battle  of,  2I&.    Map  aftor 

p.  266. 

Italy,  map  after  p.  302.  Greek  colo- 
nies in,  see  Magna  Graecia  ;  mean- 
ing of  name  in  ancient  times,  326; 
geography.  326-32<) :  peoples.  330- 
3>ilL   See  Rome,  Goths,  Lomburds. 

Ith'a-ca,  maps  after  pp.  SN^  98. 

I-a'l\i8.  QM. 

Jacob,  58. 

Ja-nica-luxn,  Mount,  338.  Map, 

p.  3Q!L 
Jft'QUS,  ML 


Javan,  SIL 

Jax4kr't@B  River,  73.  Map  after  p.  Si. 

Jepb'thah,  liL 
JS-rOm. Saint,  702. 
Jerusalem,  besieged  by  Sennacherib, 
4Q ;  sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  35, 

42,  f^;  capital  of  Kingdom  of  .Tudah, 
04;  destruction  by  Titus,  5&I;  patri- 
archate of,  682 ;  becomes  a  Moham- 
medan possession,  777.   Maps  after 

pp.  12,  82^  etc, ,  and  on  p.  77. 
Jews,  see  Hebrews. 
Joseph,  12^SQi 
Joshua,  fiO, 
Jo  vl  an,  f?79. 

Judah.  Kingdom  of,  M  ff .   Map  on 

p.  TL   See  Hebrews. 
Judea,  see  Hebrews  and  Judah, 
Judges,  of  Hebrews,  di. 
Jilg'e-ra,  3IiL 
Ju-g-ur'tha,  521^  522. 
JuUan  the  Apostate  678. 
Julian  Caesars,  the,  691  flf. 
Ja  U  &  nus,  tiML 
JH'no,  ILL 
ja  pi  ter,  UL 

Jury.  Athenian,  211 ;  pay  for,  212. 
;  Jas-tln'l-an.  736-738;  code  of,  737. 
Jates,  in  Britain,  720.    Map  after 
p.  5M. 

Ja'v6-nal.628;  quoted,  484ifi^ 


K&-dI'Jah.  769. 

K&n-da-h&r',  Map  after  p.  268. 
Karl  mann,  782. 


I  Kttr'nak,  temple  at,  21.  Map,  p.  Ifi. 

I  Khtl-fQ.  see  Cheops. 

I  King.priest,  in  Athens,  IM ;  in  Rome, 

I  35CL 

Kingship,  see  Absolute  Monarchy. 

Greek,  in  Homeric  Age,  1Q5;  in  early 

Rome,  3t6j  Teutonic,  709 ;  in  '*  Dark 

Ages."  761. 
Kitchen  utenaUs,  in  ancient  Crete, 

M.   ninstration  on  p.  113. 
KIt'i-on.  55. 

Knoaaoe,  Palace  of ,  93^  96j  fall,  SL 
See  Cretan  CMlixation.  Map  aftei 
p.  12. 

KO-rftnS  the.  769. 
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Labor,  see  Agriculture,  Indtuitrie$. 
Lac-e-dae-mO'nl-anB,  see  Sparta. 
Ij&-cO'Ql-a,   Spartan  supreraacy  In, 
127;  classes  in,  LilL  Map  after  p. 

Lac-t&n'tl.U8,  gSL 

Landhofding,  In  Eygpt,  12j  in  Chal- 
dea,  44j  in  Sparta,  129;  Cleomenes' 
reforms  in,  30r)-3OH;  in  early  Ath- 
ens, 136;  Solon's  reforms  concern- 
ing, liii  in  Age  of  Pericles,  237^ 
238;  in  early  Rome,  341^  357^  359. 
361 ;  Licinian  law»,  370;  grants  to 
poor  citi2t;nH,  409;  land  eu^rossed 
by  the  wealthy  after  Punic  Wars, 
480-492;  attempts  at  reform,  the 
Gracrhi's,  fi07-gl9;  Cap-^ar's,  5f>8; 
monopoly  of,  nnder  Empire,  611, 
694,699;  serfdom,  698. 

Laxiguekge,  prehistoric  development, 
3,  d;  race  and,  36^  close;  Semitic, 
ib.;  unity  of  Greek,  116.  a;  in 
Graeco-Oriental  world,  ^  M2j 
Latin  in  the  West,  4Ifi;  Greek  in  the 
East,  1*6. ;  growth  of  Romance 
tongues,  751,  6. 

L&-6c'd-OQ,  statue  and  story  of,  p. 
21i(L 

Latin  colonieB,  3SXL 
Latins,  3dL 

Latin  War  of  333  B.C.,  .T7n. 

Lft'ti-um,  331.   Map  after  p.  302. 

Laws,  Babylonian,  45,  46^  of  "  Ly- 
curgus,"  30 ;  of  Draco,  139;  of  Solon, 
141-143 ;  in  early  Rome,  unwritten, 
356;  the  "Twelve Tables," 362, 364; 
" plebijM-ites,"  365;  Licinian,  370. 
371 ;  Hortenslan,  399;  of  the  Grac- 
chi, 507-519;  of  Caesar,  558;  sources 
of,  under  Empire,  5<.>'^.  069;  Justin- 
ian's Code,  737;  Teutonic,  717,  731, 
760. 

Lay'ard.  4L 

Leaders  of  the  People,  in  Athens. 

Lebanon  Mountains,  map  on  p.  TL 
Legion,  the  Roman,  403. 
Lem'noe.  2iML  Maps  after  pp.  94, 
Leo  II,  Pope,  and  Attlla,  T24. 
Leo  III,  Pope,  and  Charlemagne,  793. 


Leo  the  I-sau'ri-an,  77S-780. 

Le-dn'l-das,  176. 
Le-o-ty«h  i-dfig,  1S8,  note. 
Ldp'i-dus,  564,  ^ 
LSs'boB,  Km^  lila.   Map  after  p. 
Leuctra,  battle  of,         Map  after 
p. 

Libations,  in  Greek  worship,  UIL 

Libraries,  Babylonian,  47,  48;  in 
(iraeco-Orieiital  world,  282 ;  at  Al- 
exandria, iiliL 

Li-cln'i-an  laws,  the,  370. 

Ll.cln'l-us,  Emperor,  673. 

Ll-sra'ri-ans,  uiap,  p.  304.  and  after 
p.  302. 

Ll'rls,  the,  map  after  p.  302. 

Literatun,  Egyptian,  22j  Chaldean, 
4ft-50;  spread  over  Syria,  38j  He- 
brew, 67j  Oriental  contrasted  with 
European,  80j  early  Greek  Epic 
Age,  87j  155i  in  Athens  of  Ptsistra- 
tus,  146;  Lyric  Age.  LVi ;  drama, 
146.  155.  221-222,  313;  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  221-224;  Alexandrian  Age, 
312-31.S;  Roman  about  2£)Q  B.C.,  ill; 
before  Cicero,  ti2i;  Age  of  Cicero, 
625;  Augustan  Age,  626;  Ist  cen- 
tury after  Augustus,  027 ;  2d  cen- 
tury, 628  ;  3d  century,  fiSlj  4th 
century,  700-702;  and  the  church, 
703;  and  the  barbarians,  703;  in 
the  "Dark  Ages."  751. 

LIv'l-us  An-dro-nl'cus,  G2L 

Llvy,  3»L  362,  62fi. 

LO'crls,  map  after  p.  fifi. 

Loire  (Iwar),  map  after  p.  576. 

Lombards,  738. 

LonflT  Walls  of  Athens.  aOQ  (plan, 

p.  189) ;  demolished,  254. 
Lot,  in  ek'ctlons,  142. 
Louvre  (luovr),  art  moMum  in  mod* 

em  Paris. 
La  can,  627. 
Ltt'cl-an,  fm 
Lu-crS'tl-iia.  G25. 
Lyci-an  Confederacy,  301. 
Ly-ctlr'firvis,  12L 
Lyd'l-a.  map  after  p.  82. 
Ly-<ii'a^da8,  304,  ML 
Lyons,  map  after  p.  686. 
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Lyric  Aire,  the,  155. 
liy-aan'der,  247, 


Mac'ca-bees,  the,  44r7. 

Mac-e-dO'nIa,  map  aft«r  p.  94j  sub- 
ject to  Persia  iu  500,  165;  under 
Theban  influence,  266;  and  Philip 
II,  269-270;  expansion  by  Philip, 
270-271 ;  army,  273;  conquest  of 
Greece,  274-275 ;  under  Alexander, 
Alexander;  after  Wars  of  the 
Succession,  one  of  three  Great  Pow- 
ers, ^7i  2Mj  decline,  291j  and 
Achaean  League,  2H().^iIQ;  and  Borne, 
445.  4a3^71. 

Macedonian  Army,  273. 

MacedoniaQ  Wars,  First,  463;  Sec- 
ond, 4IJ4j  Third,  m 

Ma-crl'nuB,  ♦42. 

Mae-c6'na8,  r>71.  note. 

Mae'll-iis,  Spa  rl-xis,  2SSL 

Masrlc,  Chaldean,  4d. 

Maoism  (Persian),  18, 

Ma^na  Oraecla,  122.  Map  after 
p.  liii 

Maer-n6'3l.a,  battle  of,  465.  Map 

after  p.  212* 
Marn'or-tln^s,  i22. 
Man  i^hae  ana,  6d4. 
Man-tl-Dd'a,  broken  up  into  villages 
by  Sparta,  261 ;  restored,  265;  bat- 
tle of,  2»iL    Map  after  p.  25iL 
Manufactures,  see  Indmtrial  arte,  \ 

Factories. 
M&r'a-thon,  battle  of,  167;  impor- 
tanoe,  IfiB.   Mapf^  after  pp.  94,  ^ 
and  on  pp.  170,  171,  ML 
March  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  25L 
Mar-cel'lus,  44& 
Mar-dO'nl  us.  1(36,  16L  18L  182. 
Ma  rl-us,  /j22. 


Marriafire,  Greek,  IQQ;  in  Age  of  Per- 
icles, 235. 
Mars,  m,  34L 
Mar'tl-al,  tiaL 

Mae-sn'i-a,  122.  Map  after  p.  132. 
Mas-sl-nis'sa,  459. 
Mtwt  Im'i-an. 
Mayflelds,  761,  c,  799,  e. 
Mfides,  41j  IL 


M@'dl-a,  gee  Medf  .<^.   Map  on  p.  SL 
Medieval  history,  750,  note. 
Med-i-ter-rft'ne-an  Sea,  importance 
of,  8a. 

Meg-a-iap'o-lla,  265,  ;«4.  Maps  after 

pp.  258. 

Mdg^'a-ra,  captures  Salamis  from 
AthenianR,  140;  Athenian  alliance, 
129;  treachery  of,  211;  commercial 
interests,  241;  enters  Achaean 
League,  3QL   Maps  aftt  r  pp.  98,  198. 

Megr'a^rls,  map  after  p.  08. 

Mem  phis.  LL    Map,  p.  liL 

Me-nftn'der,  'M'^. 

Men-e-l&'us,  87,  ^ 

M§'n5f ,  kinp  of  E^rypt,  U,  2L 

Mercenaries,  War  of  the,  4.'^!. 

Me-ro-vln'^i-ans,  name  explained, 
744;  Empire  of,  765. 

MS'sheck,  55. 

Mes-o-po-tft'ml-a,  25.    Map  after 

p.  LL 

Mes-sft'na,  map  after  p.  372. 

Mes-ee  n§,  265.  Map  after  p.  258. 
Mes-se'nl-a,  12L  HSi-  Map  after  p. 
Me-tau'ru8,  battle  of  the,  452.  Map 

after  p.  :i02. 
Met'o-p5,  IHL 

Metropolis,  of  a  Greek  colony,  123. 
Met-ro-pdl'i-tan,  see  Archbishope. 

Middle  Asree,"  759,  note. 
Mi-lan',  map  after  p.  302.  Edict  of, 

676. 

Mi-lfi'ttis,  map  after  pp.  IH^  98,  etc. 

Mll-tl'a-de§,  HJL  llili. 

Mll'vl-an  Bridge,  battle  of  the,  023. 

MI'n68,  uf  Crete,  1^ 

Mls'si  Do-mln'i-cl,  799,  b. 

Mith-ri-d&'t«§  the  Great,  5^  532. 

Jfnds'l  clfif,  218. 
Mo-h&m'med,  768-770. 
Mo-ham 'me-dfi,n-lsm,  768-774. 
monarchy,  definition  of,  85. 
Mo-n&s'tl-clsm,  origin,  759. 
Money,  no  coinage  in  ancient  Egypt, 

19;  nor  in  Euphrates  states,  70; 

coinage  in  Lydia,  TOj  at  Sparta,  I3Q; 

Solon's,  at  Athons,  143;  abundant  in 

Greece  after  Alexander,  284;  early 
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Roman,  410;  under  Empire,  drain 
to  Orient,  613j  lack  in  later  Em- 
pire, 688;  and  in  Middle  Ages,  798. 

Mora/ityy  Egyptian,  24-26;  Chaldean 
and  Assyrian,  36.  41^  ^  46,  53]  He- 
brew, 67,  68j  Persian,  78j  Greek, 
86,  226,  22L  231 ;  Roman,  about  2QQ 
B.C.,  411,  415-416 ;  after  I^unic  Wars, 
480. 4»4;  under  the  Empire,  630:538; 
Teutonic,  707;  and  "Dark  Ages," 
7.VJ. 

Moses,  60. 

Mount  AthoB,  16<V,  HL  Map  after 
p.  liL 

Mdn'da,  555^   Map  after  p.  312. 
Municipal  grovemment,  under  the 
Empire, 

Munlcipia  (Rnman),  385.  i 
Mxiseum    (uiu-se'um),   Plato's,  at 
Athens,  319;  Ptolemy's,  at  Alexan- 
dria, 31^ 

Mi^c'a-le,  battle  of,  181L  Map  after 
p. 

My.cd'nae,  2L  Map  after  p.  ftt. 
Mycenaean    culture,    term  ex- 
plained. iJ^ 
Myths,  Greek,  111;  Roman,  341. 

Nae'vl-us,  624. 
Nahum,  on  fall  of  Assyria.  4L 
Nttr-b6nne'.  620.    Map  after  p.  Siki. 
Nftr'8«§,  736. 

Nature  worship,  Egyptian,  34; 
Chaldean,  53j  Greek,  lUj  Ro- 
man, 341;  Teutonic,  708. 

Nau-p&c'tus,         Map  after  p.  il& 

Nau-8lc'a-a,  108. 

Navy,  growth  of  Athenian,  170,  176^ 
178.  IMi  skill  with,  242,  24<i  (see 
Trireme)  ;  Roman,  424. 

N&x^OB.  VX).  Maps :tf ter pp. 9i, 98, 198. 

Ne-&p  o-Us  (Naples),  lili  Map  after 
p.  302- 

Ne-ar'chu8,  283 ;  route  of,  map  after 

p.  '2m. 

Neb-u-«had-n6z'zar,  42 ;  prayer  of, 

Nfi'co,  king  of  Egypt,  32. 

NS'pos,  (VI'). 

Nero,  Claudius,  consul,  453. 


Nero,  Emperor,  519. 

Nfir'va,  58!L 

Neus'trl-a,  764.  Map  after  p.  6fflL 

New_8tone  Afire,  2. 

Ni-cae'a,  Council  of,  684.  Map  after 

p.  r>86. 

Nl-ogn«'  Creed,  the,  684. 

NIc'i-ae,  24L  248. 

Nic-o-m6'di-a.   Map  after  p.  544. 

Nile,      Map,  p.  16. 

Nineveh.  37^  40^  41j  palace  of,  de- 
scribed, 52;  commerce  of,  51.  Map 
after  p.  12. 

Nor-tbttm'brl-a.  Miip  after  p.  630. 

Na'ma,  a^j;  and  gilds,  44J8. 

Nu-mer-l-ft'nu8,  646,  note. 

Ob-8ld'i-an,  iWL 

Oc-t&'vl-ua,   tribune,   deposed  by 

Gracchus,  5Q9. 
Octavlus  Caeacur,   .^i64-r>67.  See 

Attfjuntus. 
O-dS'um,  218. 
0-do-&'cer,  see  Odovaker. 
O-do-va  ker,  728. 

O-dys'seuB,  8L  92^  lOL  108.  110,  112. 
Od  ys-sey,  87. 

Oe-nO'phy-ta,  battle  of,  200.  Map 

after  p.  246. 

Old  Stone  Afire,  2. 

Oligarchy t  definition  of,  85^  origin  in 
Greece,  124 ;  overthrown  by  tyrants, 
125;  in  Athens.  135-139;  overthrow 
in  Athens,  141-142;  struggle  with 
democracy  in  Greece,  159;  set  up 
by  Sparta  in  subject  cities,  253;  in 
Thebes  (see  Thebes)  ;  in  early  Rome, 
314  ff. 

O-lym'pi-a,  IIL    Map  after  p.  98. 
Olympiad,  116. 

Olymplas,  276. 
Olympic  grames,  116^  1 17. 
Olympus,  LLL    Map  after  p.  94. 
O-l^n'thl-ac  Confederacy,  261, 22L 
Olynthus,  122.    Map  after  p.  M. 
Oratory,  in  Greece  and  Athens,  2^ 
Ordeal.  Trial  by,  760. 
O-rds'tSs.  728. 

Oriental  history,  introductory  to 
Greek  history,  4j  summary,  7*M<1. 
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Or'l^en.  f2L 
0-rI8:'i-nSg,  of  Cato,  624. 
Orleans.    Sdap  after  p.  576. 
Os'ti-a,  3^  Map  on  p.  30^ 
Ostracism,  153;  of  oligarchic  leaders 

at  Athens,  169;  of  Aristides,  170; 

of  Cimon,  1PM. 
Os'tro-ffoths,  729-733.    Map,  p.  512. 
Otho,  aacL 
Ovid.  fiLH. 

Oxus  River,  279.   Map  after  p.  M. 
O-sy-m&n'dUas,  p.  11. 

Pae'tus.  {32. 

PagraQS,  term  ejcplained,  685,  note. 
Painting,  Egyptian,  21;  Greelc,  IM^ 

314. 

Pal    tine  HiU,  map,  p.  311. 
Palestine,  fitL   Map,  p.  77. 
Pallas  Athene,  see  Athene. 
Pal-mF'ra,  map  after  p. 
Pam-phyl  i-a,  litL    Map  after  p.  132. 
Pan-Hellenic  Confederation,  pro- 
posed by  Athens,  187,  liiiL 
Pan'the-on.  022. 

Papacy .  the,  claims  of  Roman  bishops 
to  headship  of  church,  775;  advant- 
ages of  Rome,  776 ;  Eastern  rivals  re- 
moved  by  Mohammedan  conquest, 
777,  and  by  the  Great  Schi.sm,  778; 
growth  into  a  temporal  power,  779- 
784. 

Pa-pln'i-an,  643. 
Papyru8.fi, 

P&'rOs.  169.   Map  after  p.  M. 

Par-rA&'si-us,  21i. 

Par'the-non,  210,  23L  See  plan  of 
Acropolis,  p.  2U'J,  and  illuistrations, 
pp.  156.  158.  212. 

Par'thl-ans.  JTS^  bM-L  Map  after  p.4aiL 

"  Partnership  Emperora."  663  ff . 

Patriarcli,  iu  the  Church  organiza- 
tion. 681. 

Patriarchs,  Hebrew,  58. 

Pft-trrciaoa,  344;  organization,  .^fS : 
government,  346 ;  struggles  with 
plebeians,  356-371. 

Paul,  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  653. 

Pau-sft'ni-as,  kins?  of  Sparta,  liiLL 

Pauaaniaa,  hi.sioriau,  ti2^ 


Peace  of  Antal'cidas,  260. 
Peasantry,  Egyptian.  15^  18j  Chal- 

dean,  M;  Greek,  in  Age  of  Pericles, 

237;   Roman,  early,  340.  408-412; 

after  Punic  Wars,  480,  488-4'.n ;  in 

later  Empire,  OM. 
Pediments,  in  architectore,  154. 
Pe-ldp'l-das,  262. 
Pel-o-pon-nS'sl-an  League,  162. 
Peloponnesian  War,  •J41-2.')l. 
Pel-o-pon-ne'sus,  map,  p.  ICA. 
Pe-nA't«g.  mi. 

Pen-tfil'i-cus,  Ifil.   Map  on  p.  Iffl. 
Per  g^a-mos,         312.    Map  after 

p.  aLL 
Per4.&n'der,  12S. 
Per'i-clS?.  197.  198,  199.  200,  202  ff. 
P6r-86p'0-li8.  14.    Map  after  p. 
Per'seus.  of  Macedonia,  470. 
Persian  Oulf,  maps  after  pp.  12^  ^ 

Ml  etc. 

Persian  Wars,  159-183. 187-193.  300- 
202.  2')>v2<i0 ;  the  autagouists,  159- 
161;  conquest  of  Ionia,  1^;  revolt 
of  Ionia  and  Athenian  aid.  164;  first 
two  attacks  on  Greece,  It>5-Hi7 ;  re- 
lation of  Ionian  revolt  to  Persian 
attack,  165;  first  expedition.  Mount 
Athos.  166;  second  expedition, 
Mar;ithon,  167 ;  from  Marathon  to 
Thermopylae  in  Athens,  lt>8-170; 
the  third  attack,  171-183:  Persian 
preparation.  111 ;  Greek  prepara- 
tion, 172;  Greek  lines  of  defense 
and  plan  of  campaign,  173, 1Z4 ;  loss 
of  Thessaly,  175;  Thermopylae,  loss 
of  Central  Gree<*e,  170 ;  strategy  of 
Themihtocles,  178 ;  UatUe  of  Sala- 
mis,  179;  temptation  of  Athens, 
181 ;  Plataea,  182 ;  meaning  of  Greek 
victory,  183;  league  of  Plataea, 
187:  war  to  free  louia,  WJ-Wl ; 
peace,  202;  war  revived  In  Asia, 
2."hS-2r)9 ;  i>eace  of  Antalcidas,  260. 

Per'tl-nax.  ti40. 

Pe  trinf  supremacy,  doctrine  of, 775. 
Phaed'nis,  232. 

Phalanx,  Theban,  263;  Macedonian, 

273:  compared  with  legion,  403: 
conquered  by  legion,  464. 
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Pha-16'raxn,  186.  Map,  p.  189. 
Phft'raohs,  of  Egypt,  12. 
Ph&'rGa,  lighthouse  on,  22(L 
Ph£lr-8&'lu8,  battle  of,  KtL  Map 

alter  p.  iSiiL 
Pbld'i-as,  m 
Phl-dlp'pi-des,  IfiL 
Philip  II,  king  of  Macedonia,  ^70j 

aims  aud  mothods,  'HI;  army,  2Iii; 

invades  Greece,  274;  assassinated, 

PhiUp  V,  of  Macedon,  293,  446,  463, 
4ft4. 

Phi-llp'pi,  battle  of,  iKML  Map  after 
p.  48tL 

Phi-lip 'pics,  of  Demosthenes,  212^ 
Phi-llp'pus,  544,  note. 
Pbi-Ua'tines.  gL  Map,  p.  IL 
Phll-o-poe'men,  an. 

Philosophy,  see  Greek  Philosophy;  of 
Marcus  Aureliua,  t>^;  o£  3d  cen- 
tury, SSL 

PhO'cis.  maps  after  pp.  Mi  96.- 

Phoe-nl' clans,  54-?57 ;  Influence  on 
Greece,  114-    Map  on  p.  IL 

Phor'mi-o,  246. 

Phryg'i-a.  maps  after  pp.  ^  fit. 
Physical  Geography,  as  a  factor  in  hi.H- 

torical  development,  6^  7,  9,  lO^  IL 
23,34,35,52,54,58,82,83,&4,85,8G, 

I'iO.  133.  327-32*).  333. 
PlUars  of  Hercules,  66.  Map  after 

p.  132. 
PIn'dar,  155,  2IL 
Plp'pln  of  H6r'l8-tal,  766. 
Pippin  the  Short,  782-784. 
Pl-rai'u8,  IHZL  Map,  p.  IfiS. 
Pi8-l8'trft-tu8, 146. 
Plague,  at  Athens,  244;  in  Roman 

world,  649. 
*'  Plain,"  the,  party  in  Athens,  146. 
Pla-ta^'a,  aids  Athens  at  Marathon, 

167;  battle  of,  182,  183;  I^ajjue  of, 

187.  Maps  after  pp.  5M,  y«,  etc. 
Plato,  315,  319. 
Plau'tus,  624. 
Plebeians,  Roman, 
Pleb't-scIV  s,  'ML 
PUny  the  Younger,  598, 630,  SSL 
PlO-tl'nus,  66L 


Plutarch,  130, 62a ;  quoted  frequently 

Pnyx,  210.   Map,  p.  202. 

POl'e-march,  1.34. 

Political,  term  explained,  104,  note. 

P61'U-o. 

Po-l^b'i-uB,  62a;  quoted  frequently. 

Pom-pS'il.  583-   Map,  p.  412. 
Pompey  the  Oreat,  537-5!^. 
Pon'ti-fex  Max'l-xnus,  j>57, 520. 
Pontiffs,  Roman,  242. 
Pon'tua,  map  after  p.  644. 
Pope,  origin  of  name,  775,  note. 
Par'phyr-J-,  liSL 
Pdr-sen'na,  350,  note. 
Po-sei'don.  IVL 

Poet  roads,  Persian,  IL  Map  after 

p.  &4.  See  Boinan  rocuis. 
Pottery,  significance  of,  in  culture, 

10;  wheel  a  Babylonian  invention, 

51 ;  in  Cretan  civilization,  95^,  96. 

Miiuy  illustrations  of,  and  of  Qreek 

painting  on,  passim. 
Prae-nSs'te,  map,  p.  306. 
Praetor,  372. 
Prae-tG'ri-ans,  560. 
Prax-lt'e-lfis,  220. 

Pre-fect'ure,  in  Italy,  39Q;  model  for 
provincial  government,  435;  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire,  665;  table  of, 
666.   Map  of,  after  p.  644. 

Prehistoric  time,  Ij  J^K^^s 
contributions  to  civilization,  3j  in 
Egypt,  lOj  in  Greece,  87-97;  in 
luly,  221  ft. 

Priests,  of  Egypt,  12j  of  Hebrews, 
66;  in  early  Greece  and  Rome,  see 
King-priest 

Pr6'con-8ul,  406. 

Prophets.  Hebrew,  62. 

Prop-y-lae'a,  of  Acropolis,  218,  and 
illustration,  p.  211± 

Pro-t5c't5-rate.  term  explained,  203. 

Provincial  gfovermnent,  Roman, 
|35i  4'.).S-o03;  and  Caesar,  55iL 
under  Empire,  699,  608-610.  616-617. 

/>8am-m6t'i-chu8,  Pharaoh,  22. 
Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt,  293. 
Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphus) ,  21./. 
319.  m 
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Ptolemy  in,  293. 
/*tolemy,  geographer,  628. 
Pul,  see  Tiglath-PUeser  II. 
Punic  Ware,  see  Carthage. 
Punjab,  the,  13,  Map  after  p.  81. 
PQ.pI-S'nue,  t>44x  note. 
P^d'na,  battle*  of,  410.  Map  after 
p.  312. 

Pyramids,  Egyptian,  2L 
Pyr'rAufl,  2SiL 
Py-th&ff'o-rae,  IM. 

Qu&d't  the,  fiSQ. 
Quftd-rlv't-um,  the,  612. 

Quaestors,  3<»t). 
Quin-til'l-an,  (»27. 
Quir'i-nal,  the,  map,  p.  aiL 

R&d'o-erast,  72fi. 
lUUmS'sgs  II, 

B&-v6n'na,  map  after  p.  ;i02. 
Re-grn  iuB,  Lake,  m  Map.  p.  3m. 

R6fir'u-IU8.  42.1-420. 
Be-hO-b^'am.  tiL 

Relief  sculpture,  definition  of,  p. 
18.  note;  specimens  of  Egyptian, 
As<«yrian,  Qreek,  and  Roman,  in 
illuHtratioDB,  pasMim. 

Religion,  Egyptian,  24-26;  Chaldean, 
53;  Assyrian,  45^  53^  Phoenician, 
87;  Hebrew.  67,  ^  Persian  78; 
Oriental,  hOj  in  Greece,  ^  10O-1Q2. 

112,  UH,  m  ^  232  (see 
Qreek  Philosophy) ;  Roman,  341- 
343;  Teutonic,  707,  708.  See  Chris- 
tianity. 

Representative'  government,  not 
a  feature  even  of  the  Greek  federa- 
tions, 301;  none  in  Rome,  3H4 ;  not 
in  the  proyiocial  assemblies  of  the 
Empire,  599;  to  grow  out  of  Teutonic 
Assemblies,  7<)2. 

Rex  sa-crO'rum,  -TV). 

R/*S  fifl-um,  lliL   Map  after  p.  132. 

BAOdes,  maps  after  pp.  ^  \2iL  Con- 
federacy  of,  288:  center  of  Hellen- 
istic cnlture,  312;  and  Rome,  47.t. 
Map  after  p.  132. 

BUc'i-mer,  727. 

Roland,  Ek>nfir  of,  789,  note. 


Roman  Assemblies,  patrician  (onri* 

ate),  Sifi;  by  centuries,  34L  348,  398. 

399;  by  Tribes,  365  ,  38<>i  3^)8,  399; 

decline  after  Punic  Wars,  494;  in 

Early  Empire,  5»L 
Roman  camp,  ¥A.    Plan  of,  p.  3&5x 
Romance  laneruagres,  7S1  and  note. 
Ropaan  colonies,  aHL  Map, 

p.  MS. 

Roman  Empire,  conditions  leading 
to,  see  Rome;  despotism  a  medi- 
cine for,  5r>l,  5J52;  civil  war,  Caesar 
and  Porapey,  55;K5rj<) ;  work  of 
Caesar,  STj^WV*;*  ;  form  of  Caesar's 
government,  557 ;  Julius  to  Octavius, 
563-^18;  Augustus,  r)<'>H-rj73 ;  in  first 
two  centuries,  514  ff. ;  story  of,  576- 
fi91;  character  of  government  (prin- 
cipate),  r»'.>2->r)t>.'S ;  local  government, 
5{>r>-5in) ;  imperial  defense,  (KKMK)?  ; 
boundaries,  (iO.'MXXi ;  two  centuries  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  (iOH-tilO ;  cities, 
010-611 ;  forms  of  industry,  611 ; 
commerce,  612.  613;  travel,  612; 
banking  and  panics,  614 ;  taxation 
and  roads,  615;  the  world  Roman- 
ised, 616,  ^  'Mi  t^ducation,  619, 
620;  arclii  tec  tare,  621-^>23;  litera- 
ture, 624-()28;  morals,  630-638; 
"  barrack  emperors  "  of  3d  century, 
639-649 ;  general  decline  of  3d  cen- 
tury, 747-749;  barbarian  attacks, 
748;  decline  of  oopulation,  <)49; 
slavery  as  a  cause  of  decline,  ti50; 
decay  in  literature,  651 ;  rise  of 
Christianity  (which  see),  (>.'>2-4)60 ; 
Diocletian's  reorganization,  Gtil  . ; 
Constantine  and  victory  of  Chris- 
tianity, 072-677;  Constantine  to 
Theodosius,  677-680 ;  the  Church  of 
the  4th  c^ntnry,  681-686;  society  in 
the  4th  century,  687-697 ;  govern- 
ment and  the  *'  money  power,"  698- 
699;  decay  in  literature  and  science, 
700-704.  See  Teutons^  Barbarianin- 
vasions,  Roman  Empire  in  the  West, 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 

Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  parti- 
tion (administrative)  by  Diocletian, 
663;  final  separation  from  the  West, 
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680 ;  West  Qoths  in,  712-713 ;  nominal 
rale  over  Italy  under  Zeno,  728; 
East  Goth.H  in,  729;  loft  alone,  as  a 
"Greek  Empire," 734;  Slavs  in, 7;«; 
revival  under  Justinian,  recouquests 
of  Airica  and  Italy,  736-737 ;  Justi- 
nian Code,  737;  loss  of  Italy,  except 
the  South  and  thu  exarchate,  738; 
decay  and  new  revival  in  eighth 
century,  repulse  of  Mohammedans 
by  Const  an  tine  IV  and  by  Leo  III, 
722;  iconoclastic  afi^tation  in,  778; 
attempts  to  maintain  control  over 
Rome,  77&-780;  relation  to  the  Em- 
pire of  Charlemajrne.  7M.  796,  797. 

Roman  Blxnpire  In  the  West,  sepa- 
ration from  the  East,  680 ;  crumbles 
away  — causes,  687-699  (see  Oer- 
mans) ;  idea  survives  in  Dark  Ages, 
758;  coutributions  to  Europe,  7612; 
revival  by  Charlemagne,  785-796. 
See  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Roman  family,  diSu 

/toman  Law,  early,  unwritten,  av»; 
Twelve  Tables,  362,  "plebi- 
scites," 365 ;  codification  begun  by 
Caesar,  558;  sources  of  imperial, 
5^«3,  6<)9;  gentler  spirit  in  first  and 
iit'oond  centuries,  631;  further 
development  by  gn»at  jurists  in  thin! 
century,  651;  Justiutau'»  codifica- 
tion, 737. 

Roman  life,  early,  ^40,  '.'AV^  'H.'> ;  about 
2DQB.c.,4QIz=LLfi;  after  Punio  AVars, 
4M-49-J ;  in  Early  Empire,  >XKH^H8. 
(^{<)-«>:V>;  decline  in  3d  and  4th  cen- 
turies, 647-6.'Sl.  687-699. 

Roman  names,  454.  note. 

Roman  roads,  395.  tii^.  Maps,  p.  348 
and  (for  Empire)  after  p.  488. 

Roman  Senate,  origin,  346;  of  200 
B.C.,  400 ;  decline  after  Pnnic  Wars, 
495;  in  early  Empire,  bVri-b'Xi,  5m  : 
disappears  except  as  city  council 
after  Diocletian,  tm. 

Rome  (histrjry).  place  in  history,  322- 
324 ;  contra.sied  with  Greece,  325 ; 
geography,  333;  legendary  history, 
3.U-3:r) ;  conclusions,  as  to  regal, 
337-354;    growth,  338^339;  early 


home  life,  340j  rollgion.  »*l-343; 
classes,  [Ml  ff- ;  patrician  organiza- 
tion and  government,  345-346 ;  ple- 
beians make  way  into  Assembly  of 
Centuries  (which  see),  347-;U8 ;  life 
king  replaced  by  consuls,  349-350; 
class  struggles  In  early  Republic, 
357-370 ;  tirst  secession  of  plebs,  and 
tribunes,  'MVL  3rK^;  characteristics  of 
contest,  362^  369i  Twelve  Tables 
(Decemvirs).  :y>2-364;  Assembly  of 
Tribes  and  plebiscites,  ;  social 
fusion,  plebeians  admitted  to 
consulship,  3<)7-'t72  (see  Licinian 
Rogations)  ;  unification  of  Italy, 373 
ff . ;  prugre*s8  before  362  B.C.,  37^ 
315 ;  sacked  by  Gauls,  315 ;  advance 
to  26fi  B.C.  (luly  united),  376-.3H1 ; 
Rome  champion  of  Ix>wland  civiliz.i- 
tion  against  barbarians  of  the  High- 
lands  and  the  Gauls,  2ZZ ;  acquires 
Central  lUly,  378-.38Q;  Samnite 
wars,  38Q;  Pyrrhic,  381;  Italy  under 
Rome,  381i  ff . ;  Roman  state,  extent, 
383;  rights  of  citizens,  3M,  38<>-387, 
394;  subjects,  388-391,  393;  policy 
toward  subjects,  .3<»4 ;  roads,  ^; 
perfected  Republican  constitution, 
ff. ;  democratic  theory  and 
aristoi'ratic  practice,  397, 401 ;  army, 
403-10(i;  K4iman  life  in  its  noblest 
age,  407-416;  Greek  influence,  iJil; 
winning  of  the  West,  ill  ff. ;  First 
Punic  War,  411  ff . ;  strength  of 
parties,  423;  Rome  becomes  sea 
iwwer,  424=425;  wins  Sicily,  422; 
between  Pnnic  Wars  seizes  Sardinia, 
4.TM31 !  Adriatic  a  Roman  sea,  432; 
conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,4^i3;  pro- 
vincial system  begun,  435;  Second 
Punic  War,  43fi  ff.;  Hannibal  in 
lUly,  439j  Cannae,  442^  fidelity  of 
Latins  and  Italians,  44ii;  graudeurin 
disaster,  441 ;  Hannibal  at  the  gates, 
449;  invasion  of  Africa  and  victory, 
454 ;  Rome  mistress  of  the  West,  45&; 
Rtjnie  lu  Spain,  4r)6-4.'S7 ;  Third 
Punic  War,  45a  ff. ;  destroys  Car- 
thage, wins  Africa,  462;  Rome  in 
the  East,  iSQ.  ft. ;  First  Macedonian 
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War,  463^  Second,  4Wj  Syrian  War, 
466 ;  protectorates  become  provinces, 
4<)(>->69;  sole  Great  Power,  4Zi;  two 
halves  of  Roman  world,  475;  new 
strife  of  classes,  US.  ff. ;  industrial 
and  moral  decline  after  Punic  wars, 
4^0-48^<:  decay  of  yeomanry,  480, 
4HH-4iyj ;  a  new  capitalism,  4iiJ_: 
trade  monopolies,  "money 
power"  and  the  KOTernment,  483; 
rise  of  luxury,  484;  a  proletariat, 
492;  decay  of  the  constitution,  41*3- 
425;  theevilsin  Italy, iiai=liil ;  evils 
in  the  provinces,  4VKS-o<->3 ;  slavery, 
504, 505;  Cato'sand Scipio's attempts 
at  reform,  506;  the  Gracchi.  507- 
519;  work  overthrown,  511) ;  new- 
character  of  Roman  history,  bio- 
graphical, 5:JQ;  Ju^rthine  War,  621- 
522;  Marius  saves  from  Cimbri,  623- 
624 ;  disorders  and  Social  War, 
52.'>-^27 ;  Italy  enters  Roman  state, 
527;  Marius  and  Snlla,  5^  fif. ; 
Marian  mas<?acres,  530;  Sulla  in 
East,  532;  retuni,  civil  war,  633; 
Snllan  massacres,  534;  restores  sen- 
atorial rule,  ."k'^'^  ;  Pompey  and 
Caesar, ff. :  Pompey's leadership, 
538-^2 ;  expansion  iu  East.  54 J; 
new  leaders,  Catiline,  "45;  rise 
of  Caesar:  544-r>4i> ;  expansion  iu 
West,  MT-iVt'.*;  founding  the  Empire, 
549  flf.  See  Roman  Empire. 
Borne,  city  under  the  Bmpire, 
fire,  579;  government,  596;  indus- 
tries. fill^fiU]  ••patriarchate,"  681, 
770-777;  sacked  by  West  Goths,  714; 
bv  Vandals,  718, 726 ;  by  East  Goths, 
736. 

B6m'a-lU8,  335. 

Bomulus  Au-gr^is'tu-l^l8,  726. 

BonoesvBJlee  (rdns-val'),  789,  note. 

Map  after  p.  i'^V). 
Bo-Bdt'tastone,  3^ 
Rubicon,  653.  Map  after  p.  302. 

S&'bln<'8,  3^   Map  after  p.  302. 
Sa-giln'tum,  43&   Map  after  p.  SI2m 
S&  is.  map,  p.  1& 

8&l'i^mie,  Athenian  war  for,  140: 


battle  of,  178-180;  significance  of. 

IH:^-    Maps  after  pp.  ^  1^  and  oa 

p.  1B(L 
Sai'lust.  G25. 
Sa-ruft  ri-a,  map,  p.  77. 
S4m'ulti'8.  map  after  p.  302. 
S&'mo8,  156,  ISIL  Maps  after  pp.  9^ 

98,  etc. 
Samson,  61. 
Samuel,  ILL 
Sft'por,  ^ 
Sappho  (stif'o),  135. 
Saracens,  774,  note. 
Sardinia,  map  after  p.  132. 
Si&r'dlB.  11;  burned  in  Ionian  ReTolt, 

y'yj.    Maps  after  pp.  ^  84. 
SHr'gron  the  Elder,  3d. 
Sftr'fron,  of  Assyria.  4SL 
SM^-3&n'i-dae,  the,  £48. 
Satraps,  introdnced  by  Assyrians, 

411;  adopted  by  I'ersia,  liL 
Saturn,  ML 
Saul.  tt2. 

Saxons,  in  Britain,  720  (map  after 
p.  594) ;  and  Charlemagne,  IbS. 

Schliemann  (shie'man),  life  of,  89; 
disco veries.of,  90, 91 ;  importance, 92, 

Schools,  in  Age  of  Pericles,  240j  in 
Roman  Republic,  413;  iu  Empire, 
fi2Q;  in  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  800. 

Science,  Egyptian,  ^  Clialiiean,  4!^; 
early  Greek,  related  to  philosophy, 
156;  in  the  age  of  Pericles  still 
bound  up  with  philosophy,  225;  lack 
of  method  of  experiment,  23Q:  Alex- 
andrian Age,32Q;  Roman,  under  the 
Republic,  414;  under  the  Empire, 
decline  after  2d  century,  700,  703, 
704 ;  in  "  Dark  Ages,"  75(^751. 

Scipio  (P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africa- 
nus),  447.  454. 

Scipio  AfrlcanuB  the  Younirer, 
4ri2.  465.  note,  433;  fails  at  reform, 

Scipio  Aslatlous,  465.  note. 
Sculpture,  Egyptian,  21j  Chaldean, 

52;  Assyrian,  52;  Oriental  con- 
trasted with  European,  80j  Greek, 
154.  218-220;  in  Graeco-Oriental 
world.  314.   See  Reli^ Bculpturt. 
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Qcf'roa,         Maps  after  pp. 

Sc-y th'i-ans,  in  Assyria,  11 ;  repulsed 

by  Persians,  ZjL 
Se-erSs'ta,  I'A'S.    Map  after  p. 
Se-leu'ci-dae,  rulers  of  the  family  of 

Seleucus. 

8e-leu'cu8,  general  of  Alexander, 
and  king  of  Syria,  m 

Semitic  langriiage,  36. 
Sen-n&eh'e-rlb,  -K). 

sep'tu-a-grint,  aiiL 

Serfdom,  in  Roman  Empire,  694. 

86r-t6'ri-u8,  ft30i  ML 

S6r'vl.U8  Tul  U-xis,  m 

8e-v6'rus,  Alexander.  f>43. 

8e-v6  ruB,  S6p-tIm'i-ua,6lL 

8haft,  U8e  in  lirchitecture,  IM. 

"  ShakinflT  off  of  B\u*den8."  Ul. 

"Shore,"  the,  party  in  Athens,  14fi. 

Sicily,  Greek  colonies  in,  122;  Car- 
thaginian War  In,  159,  1(>0 ;  Athe- 
nian disaster  in,  248;  and  the  Punic 
Wars,  422.  427,  i'2\\  m 

Sicyon  (»lKh'i-on)  and  Aratus,  302. 
Maps  after  pp.  Mi  Mi  «tc. 

Sl'don,  5!L  Map  after  n.  12. 

SIm'l-Ha.  fi.l1. 

8i-m6n  1-deg,  1  ■'»■')■ 

S/airery,    Egyptian,   15j    Greek,  in 
Sparta,  129;  in  AtSens,  205,  2:». 
237 ;  Roman,  under  Republic  after 
Punic  Wars,  HM.  505;  under  Em- 
pire, milder,  63fi;  a  cause  of  decline 
of  population,  <1'>0-    See  Serfdom. 
S1&V8.  721,  735. 
Social  War.  the,  536^  521, 
8dc'r&-te§,  the  man,  226:  teachings, 
^  on  immortality,  22 


So&r-dl-ft'xut,  map  after  p.  82. 
SoissoQS  (swa-sOu'),  battle  of,  740. 

Map  after  p.  GOa. 
Solomon,  63,  64,  76,  note. 
SO  Ion,  and  a  priest  of  Sa'is,  23;  and 

overthrow  of  Eupatrids,  140-144. 
soph  ists,  225. 
SOph  ccISs,  22L 

Sparta,  leading  Dorian  city,  120; 
kings  in.  128;  early  history,  127; 
government,  128;  classes  of  people 


in  Laoonia,  129;  "SiMirtan  train- 
ing," 130;  and  Pereiau  Wars,  161. 
162,  IMi  lOT^  1^  ff-;  delays  and 
losses  thereby,  ICT,  176,  181; 
strife  with  Athens,  196-201 ;  Messe- 
niau  revolt,  liH ;  I'elupunnesian  War, 
241-2.M  ;  supremacy  in  Greece,  253- 
263;  Leuctra,  263j  and  Thebes,  265- 
2fil;  decay  and  need  of  social  re- 
form, 306;  Agis  and  Cleomenes, 
307-308;  and  Achaean  League,  309; 
sacked  by  Goths,  648i  713.  Maps 
after  pp.  'M^  iW,  etc. 

Spar'ta-cua,  50.'). 

Sphinx,  21. 

State,  liefinition,  H,  note. 
Stephen,  Pope,  and  Pippin,  783. 
Stn  i-eho,  726. 
Stoics,  aiL 

stone  AgB,  the,  L  2,  3;  in  Egypt, 

ID ;  in  Aegean  islands,  95. 
Strft'bo,  m 

Strilssbttrfir,  battle  of,  Julian's,  678; 
Clovis',  740,  741.    Map  after  p.  filfi. 

StrOm'bo-U.  733; 

Sul'la,  522,  526,  r)2H-rK}<?. 

Sul-pl'ci-ue,  528,  52H. 

Susa,  map  after  p. 

Syracuse,  248.   Map  after  p.  12L 

Syria,  L  Map  after  p.  12^  and  on 
p.  52x  Kingdom  of  Syria  (in  Graeco- 
Roman  world),  292;  Roman  con- 
quest, 4tL")  tT. ;  and  the  Jews,  467. 

Tac'l-tus,  Erai>eror,  646,  note. 

Tacitus,  historian,  627 ;  quoted  fre- 
quently ;  on  Teutons,  707,  709. 

T&l'mud,  the,  49  and  note. 

T&n'a-grra,  battle  of,  200.  Map  after 
p.  98. 

Ta-rdn'tum,  122.  Map  after  p.  132. 
Tar'quln  the  First,  m 

Tarquln  the  Proud,  ffilL 
Tar'quln'l-UB   (Lu'ci-us  Tarquiniua 
Col-la-ti'nus),  300. 

Tar'shlah,  55. 
Tar'tar-u8,  ILL 
Tar-t6e'8U8. 

Taurus  Mountains.  Maps,  pp.  4^ 
55. 
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Taxation,  Egyptian,  12^  ISj  Hebrew, 
64;  Athenian,  U<-t;  Roman,  500; 
imperial,  615;  in  later  Empire,  691, 
696 ;  in  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  798. 

Tel'lus,  Ml. 

T6m'i>e,  Valeof,12i»  Mapafterp.lM. 

Temple  of  Solomon,  6a. 

Ten  Thousand,  march  of  the,  25L 

Terence,  (i-4. 

Ter'mX-n\i8,  pod  of  bounds,  Ml. 
Tdr  tarU-an,  65L 

Tfis'try.  battle  of,  76H. 

Teu  to-berg.  battle  of.  577,  fiOa.  Map 
after  p.  d^kL 

Teu-tS'nes,  524. 

Teutonic  Assembly,  709;  affected 
by  conquests,  7(il,  c. 

Teutonic  contributions  to  Eu- 
rope, 762. 

Teutonic  king>ship,  V6l. 

Teutonic  Law,  7tlO. 

Teutons,  see  Gtrmans, 

Thft'lSs.  IM. 

Th&p'sus,  r>55.    Map  after  p.  372. 

Thft'sos,  IIML   Map  after  p.  IM. 

Theaters,  Greek.  222;  of  Dionysus  at 
Athens,  2^;  Pericles'  policy  as  to, 
223. 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  LL  Map  on  p.  IfL 

Th0b«s,  in  Greece,  limited  leadership 
in  Boeotia,  132;  at  war  with  Athens, 
161 ;  refuses  to  attend  Congress  at 
Corinth,  161 ;  welcomes  Xerxes,  116 ; 
war  with  Sparta,  259;  Democracy 
in,  262;  I^yctra,  26.H;  supremacy, 
264-267;  Epaminondas,  264:  over- 
throw, 261 ;  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
211.   Maps  after  pp.  9i,  1»8,  etc. 

The-mls'to-clSs,  170,  177.  178.  180. 
1S4.  IH^  lifL 

The-dc  ri-tus,  31 H. 

The-6d  o-ric.  East  Goth,  729-733. 

Theodoric.  Visijjnth  722. 

The  o-d5'8l-an  Code,  the,  737. 

The^dO'sl.us  L  680. 

Tbeodoslus  II,  726. 

The-6gr'o-ny,  L55. 

Ther-mdp  y-lae,  173,  174^  battle  of, 

176.  HZ-   Maps  after  pp.  IM^  LiiL 
Ther-al'tds,  lilL 


Tbd'seus.  100,  111,  note. 
ThSs  pis,  14<>^  lo^  22L 
Th63.8&-lo-nI'oa,  map  after  p.  586. 
Thessaly.  map  after  p.  94. 
Thirty  Years'  Truce,  the,  between 

Athens  and  Sparta,  202. 
TAOr',  708. 

Thrace,  part  of  Persian  Empire,  73. 
1(>5;  colonized  by  Chakis,  122; 
changing  bounds,  122.  note;  Athe- 
nian colonies  in,  14&.  Maps  after 
pp.  131 

Thrasybulus  (thras-i-boo'lus),  256. 

Thucydldes  (thoo-cld'i-dcz),  224^ 
quoted,  129^  1S4.  21fi. 

Thtl-rTn'grl-a,  map  after  p.  608. 

Thutmosis  III  (thod-m6'sis), 

Tiber,  commerce  of  early,  222.  Map 
after  p.  132. 

Tl-bfi'ri-us,  576.  59i,  614. 

Ti-ci'nu8,  battle  of,  440.  Map  after 
p.  3Q2. 

Tlfir'lath-Pi-lS'ser  L  ML 

Tigrlath-Pileser  II,  40. 

Tigris-Euphrates  states,  ai-.'SS ; 
Alexander  in,  2Z&. 

Tigris  River,  34.  Maps  after  pp.  12, 
82,  eU'. 

Tl'tus,  582. 

To-ffllr'mah,  55. 

TO'tem-lsm,  Egyptian,  2L 

T6t  i-la,  7,J6. 

Tou-loua<%  ffiJQ.  Map  after  p.  filfi. 
Tours  (toor),  battle  of,  773.  Map 

nftpr  p.  fm. 
Tr&  jan,  S^jti^SlB. 

Tras-l-mfi'ne,  battle  of,  MQ.  Map 

after  p.  202. 
Trd'bi-a,  battle  of,  MQ.   Map  after 

p.  302. 

Trlb-fl-nic'l-cu3  power,  the,  55Z. 

Tributary  state,  defined,  IL  note. 

Trier.  tiljL   .Map  after  p.  586. 

Tri  glyph,  L3a. 

Tri  reme,  200^  note. 

Tri-am' vi-rftt? ,  First, 540  ff. ;  Second, 

565  ff. 
Triv'l-um,  the,  619. 
Troy,  story  of  siege  of,  SZ ;  excara- 

tions  at,  90-   Map  after  p.  132. 
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TtL  baJ,  5fL 

Tu-r&'nl-arifl,  721, 

•*  Twelve  Tables."  lawg  of  tbe,  362. 

3H4 ;  Roman  textbook,  ILL 
TwUlght  of  the  Qoda,  "  707. 
Tyrants,  Greek,  12o,  V2G ;  in  Athens, 

140.  lil;  set  up  by  Persia  in  Ionia, 

164;  set  up  by  Macedonia,  296;  in 

early  Rome,  349^  2SiL 
Tyre.  55.  57  ;  siege  of,  2IL  Maps  after 

pp.  \2.  l.TJ. 

T^T-rAdn  1-an  Sea.  map  after  p.  302. 
Tyr-tae'us,  135. 

Ul'fn-as.  702. 

Ul'pi-an,        6^  643. 

Univerelties,  origin,  :U9;  in  Alex- 
andrian Age,  319;  in  Roman  Empire, 
319. 

Ur,  in  Cbaldea,  37,  38-  Map  after  p. 
12- 

U'ti-oa,  founded  by  Phoenicians,  06; 
capital  of  Roman  Africa,  2SSL  Map 
after  p.  132. 

Va  iena,  679;  and  Visigoths,  713. 

Va-16n-tln'l-an  f>79. 
Valentlnian  II.  679. 
Valentlnian  III,  726 ;  and  the  papacy, 
776. 

Va-lS'rl-an,  Emperor,  fiM. 

Va-le'ri-us.  M,,  aii2. 

ValerluB,  Pul>-llo'o-la,  332. 

Vandals.  715,  716,  718. 

V&ph'l-o  cups,  the,  illustration  on 

p.  m 
Varro,  consul, 
Varro,  historian,  62JL 
va  rus,  605. 
Ve  il.  Sn.  Map.  p.  3Q5. 
Ve-n6'tl,  map,  p.  332. 
Venice,  founded,  724. 
VS'nus,  IIL  Mix 
Vdr'den,  Massacre  of,  788. 
Ves-pA-ai-an  (Fla'vi-us  Ves-pa-si-a'- 

nus).  580,  SBL 
Vfis'-ta,  341. 
T'estal  Virffins,  aiL 


VlrffU,fi26. 

Virgrinia,  story  of, 
Vlr-i-a  thua,  i54L 

Via'i-firotbs,  679,  712-714,  map  after 
p.  576j  in  Spain.  715; 

Vl-teni-ua,  ML 
V6r8cl-an.s,  :m.    Map,  p.  305. 
Vulcan,  UL 
Vttl'firate,  tlie,  702. 

Wars  of  the  Succession,  28L 

Wersreld  (vfir'gglt),  760. 

Wheat,  prehistoric  cultivation,  3^  c; 

native  to  Euphrates  district,  5jL 

See  Agriculture. 
Whit  by,  map  after  p.  fi3Q. 
Wingless  Victory,  temple  of,  218; 

illustration,  p.  159. 
W6'den,  708. 

Woman,  position  of,  in  Egypt,  Ifi;  in 
Cbaldea  and  Assyria,  45^  in  the 
court  of  King  Minos,  96j  in  early 
Greece,  ;«0j  in  Sparta,  130;  in 
Athens,  ^  233,  235,  238.  in 
early  Rome,  345;  in  Roman  Empire, 
632;  in  the  early  church,  fi54.;  among 
the  Teutons,  707. 

"Works  and  Days,"  of  Hesiod, 
155. 

Writing,  stapes  in  invention,  3,  e. 
See  Alphabet,  Hieroglyphs,  Cunei- 
form. 

Xe-n0ph'anfi|,  156. 
Xdn'o-phon,  2SL 

Xerx'ga,  l»)i>.  171.  178.  IM. 
Xuthus  (zoo'thus),  116, 

York,  map  after  p.  fiM. 

Za'ma,  battle  of,  iM.    Map  after 

p.  ML 
Zend  A-vSa'ta,  78. 
ZS'no,  Emperor,  728. 
Zeno  the  Stole,  iilL 
Ze-n5'bi*a,  646. 
Zeus.  ILL 
Zeux'is,  3K. 
Zo-ro-&a'ter,  Id. 
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